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ROYAL 
SOLUBLE 
SEASONINGS 


for Su nny-Day Flavor 


Roya SOLUBLE SEASONINGS are truly distinctive—in flavor potency, 
purity and uniformity! Griffith has conquered the disturbing 


elements in nature! . . . eliminated the flavor variations in spices! 
And changed spice blending from an art to a science— 
with predictable, dependable results for spice users. 

The secret to this new, high standard in flavor quality 
lies in Griffith’s revolutionary extraction process*. It removes 
the disturbing strains in flavor . . . captures and measures the 
full potency of “true” flavors in spices. 

Use Royat SoruBte SEASONINGS and improve your products with 
dependable, uniform sunny-day flavor. Write today. 


*Patent Applied For. For all pork curing—sausage, hams, bacon, 


picnics—use PRAGUE POWDER®, made 
or for use under U. S. Patent Nos. 2054623, 


A Symphony 2054624, 2054625 and 2054626. 
The 


GRIFFITH 


cineca "TN LABORATORIES, Inc. 


< FOUNDATION 


- in Caonede—The Griffith Laboratories, Lid. 
~ LIBRARY 





CHICAGO 9, 1415 W. 37th St. * NEWARK 5, 37 Empire St. ° LOS ANGELES 58, 4900 Gifford Ave. * TORONTO 2, 115 George St. 














THE BEST-KNOWN NAME 


for over 80 years... Ist in the field 


BUFFALO sausage-making machinery has a reputation based 
on four generations of experience and faithful service. Sausage 
makers buy Buffalo equipment with complete conhdence be- 
cause they know it is unexcelled in design, construction, oper- 
ating efficiency and dependability. 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO. 50 BROADWAY, BUFFALO 3, N.Y. 


Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 
















QUALITY 
SAUSAGE 


MACHINERY 


SILENT CUTTERS — Special analysis steel blades with sheer 
draw-cut design provide the cleanest and coolest of cutting 
actions. Self-emptying device is a sanitary, time-saving, safety 
feature. V-belt drive...smooth turning bowl. All parts rug- 
gedly built for long life. Capacities from 20 to 800 pounds. 
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Why Guffatle is the Gest Guy Auytine... 


Over 80 years experience in design and development. @ First with MAIL 
the newest and best operating features. ® Made by specialists who COUPON 
concentrate skills in one field. @ A complete line of types and sizes or write for 
to choose from. @ Quality construction, maximum safety, thoroughly Catalogs 
sanitary. @ Used and recommended by sausage makers everywhere. 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., 50 Broadway, Buffalo 3, N. Y. 


I am interested in the following: 

















_| Cutter Casing Applier age ——— : = 
Grinder Pork Fat Cuber - 
Mixer Head Cheese Cutter Company 

_} Stuffer Smoke Master [em 

Combination of Special 
Purpose Equipment City and State 
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N.Y. 

















Now PROFIT by this convenient, dependable way of 
providing steady operation of refrigerating equip- 
ment with less attention, less maintenance effort, than 
former methods of adding loose salt or salt in bags. 

Sterling Kooler Kubes are special heavily com- 
pressed 50-lb. refrigeration salt cubes that dissolve at 
an even rate to strengthen brine continuously and 
uniformly. They eliminate the labor and guess- 
work of measuring loose salt. 

Kooler Kubes make it possible to maintain 
brine at the proper Salometer strength which 
substantially reduces product shrinkage and prevents 
the icing of coils. 

Sterling Kooler Kubes save on salt consumption, 
eliminate the troubles caused by clogging of spray 
nozzles, and help to eliminate fog in chill rooms. 


For better operation with less maintenance, simply 


place one or more Sterling Kooler Kubes in the pan 


of each unit cooler or on the spray deck. 

Kooler Kubes do the rest . . . slowly dissolving in 
the recirculating brine for maximum efficiency of 
the refrigeration equipment. For additional informa- 
tion or technical help, mail coupon at right. 
IMPORTANT — For large installations of refrigerating 
equipment, always investigate the possibility of using 
the *Lixate Rock Salt Dissolver. 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC. 
Scranton 2, Pennsylvania 


*Trademark International Salt Company, Inc. 
+Registered U. S. Patent Office. 
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INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC. 
SCRANTON 2, PENNSYLVANIA 


[) Please have a representative call. 


C) Please send additional information. 


SIGNED: 


Name. 
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Address. 
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TIETOLIN 


THE PERFECT ALBUMIN BINDER. Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


Binds Fat 
of all Kinds! 





You save about 20c Ib. - get all 
9 * . LJ a 
bullmeat’s binding ! 
TIETOLIN enables sausage makers to use more 
fat pork trimmings and other kinds of fat in their 
formulas. TIETOLIN gives to this additional fat 
all the binding qualities of costlier lean meat— 
makes a smoother-textured, better-eating sausage. 
Try TIETOLIN yourself, and see why sausage 


makers call it the “perfect albumin binder.” Write 
for sample drum or leaflet P-11. 


8 Reasons why TIETOLIN is Biggest-Selling Binder: 


binds fat of all kinds 

effectively prevents fat separation 

reduces loss by shrinkage 

+ increases yield 

eliminates air pockets 

« absorbs and holds moisture 

- contains no cereal, no gum, no starch 

» fully approved for use in Federal inspected 
plants in U.S. and Canada 

There’s only one TIETOLIN .. . 

and FIRST SPICE makes it! 


WE ALSO MAKE: 
Bouillon Frankfurter Seasoning, 
FLAVOLIN M.S.G. Flavor Booster. 
Complete line of seasonings. 


OBNAUABH™ 


FinsTSpice 


e Mixing Company, Sie. 


1 cceT 
LJ VEO 
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Special attention to 
individual designs 
printed in color. 
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ip- SYLVANIA DIVISION american Viscose CORPORATION 


50. : 
ro- Manufacturers of cellophane and other cellulose products since 1929 

- Plant: Fredericksburg, Virginia * General Sales Office: 1617 Pennsylvania Blvd., Philadelphia, Pa. 
79. Casings Division: 111 North Canal Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Distributor for Canada: Victoria Paper & Twine Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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and when you buy 
our packing house supplies 
rom GLOBE you get fast service 


For GLOBE has: 


1. The Largese” STOCKS OF ANY SUPPLY HOUSE ANYWHERE. 
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When you ring tor service 
OU want 


‘ty, 





hy. 





2. Serucce THAT GIVES YOU A SATISFIED FEELING. 


3, Prices. THAT NOT ONLY MEET, BUT BEAT COMPETITION. 


4. THladl order DEPARTMENT THAT NOT ONLY SAVES YOU MONEY, BUT TIME. 


Five tine fork made from the 
finest forged steel. 94%” across 
the tines, each tine is 24” 
apart. The overall fork length 
is 445%”. Fabricated D type 
handle assures a firm grip. Hot 
dip tinned steel finish means 
long service at low cost. No. 
X10487 


If you buy a dozen, 
only 9.15 ea. Available 
in ever durable, all 
stainless steel, 18.00 ea. 


Build around this 


84 pages of every tool and supply item that you may ever need. Over 2500 items, 800 photographs. Arranged 
for easy purchase by mail. Guaranteed to give you the action you desire ‘when you ring the bell for service.” 

If you don't own a copy, want an extra one, or misplaced yours, write today for a free catalog. And at the 
same time, why not order one of the values shown above NOW! 


GLOBE TOOL AND SUPPLY COMPAN 


SHOVEL 


A highly polished shovel of 
cast aluminum. Light-weight 
with an 11” blade. Flat bottom 
and non-corrosion means no 
contamination of food prod- 
ucts. The D type knuckled 
grip handle allows a non-slip 
hold without effort. And a 
guarantee of “no breakage” 
means buy with confidence. 
No. X10484 


If you buy a dozen, 
only 8.75 ea. Available 
in all stainless steel, for 
even further wear and 
protection, at 25.50. 


Catalog 





DIVISION OF 


THE GLOBE COMPANY 


4000 PRINCETON. AVENUE e CHICAGO 9 
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Armour Files $1,000,000 Suit Aqainst CIO 


Armour and Company filed suit in U. S. district court in Omaha Thursday for 
$1,378,300 against the United Packinghouse Workers union, CIO; the CIO Local No. 
8; Ralph Helstein, international president; Russell Lasley, international vice presi- 
dent; Robert Armstrong, international representative, and 13 officers and committee 
members of Local No. 8. The suit charges breach of the contract entered into 
August 11, 1950. It states that beginning December 17, 1951, and continuing there- 
after, intermittent work stoppages occurred, described as “hit and run” strikes or 
“skip stop” strikes, and that various departments of the Armour plant were paralyzed 
in their operations without any prior notice to the company. Employes left their 
work for short and indefinite periods and thereby disrupted other departments and 
caused great damage to the company. Armour asked damage under the Taft-Hartley 
act and also on a charge conspiracy to call unlawful strikes. The company maintains 
that the skip stop strikes are illegal strikes and constitute unlawful trespass on the 
company’s property. 

The UPWA international union, in a public statement late Thursday, stated 
that it sees no basis for the lawsuit. It holds that the union has not violated its 
contract with Armour. It charges, however, that Armour has violated the Taft- 
Hartley act by locking out its employes without giving proper notice and also for 
“intimidating” them in one form or another. The union said it plans to proceed 
with lawsuits on its own account against Armour. 

The Omaha plant of Armour has been on full strike and closed since January 
18. In addition, there have been “skip-stop” strikes at nearly all of the other 23 
Armour plants. Swift & Company reported it had had few work stoppages in the 
last two weeks, except at Moultrie, Ga., which was closed two days. Other stoppages 
were at Omaha, Sioux City, Denver, Atlanta and Evansville. 

Meanwhile the Wage Stabilization Board approved the 6c an hour raise agreed 
to by Swift and the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen, AFL, and 
several major and independent packers. On Wednesday the WSB issued Resolution 
80 which automatically allows all packers to give the 6c increase without prior board 
approval if they had followed that pattern previously. 


Late WSMPA Convention News 


Robert L. Putnam, administrator, ESA, will speak at the Western States Meat 
Packers Association convention on Friday, February 15. His subject will be, “Are 
Controls Necessary?” WSMPA President Forbes also announced late this week 
that all exhibit booths have been sold out, with a waiting list for them, and that 
the Biltmore Bowl dinner dance, capacity 900, is practically sold out with only 30 
tickets unsold on Friday. Afl suites and hospitality rooms at the Biltmore, the con- 
vention hotel, are taken. Sleeping rooms are double the number ever reserved this 
far ahead of the meeting. This is the first year the meeting will be in Los Angeles. 


Exhibit Space for NIMPA Meeting Getting Scarce 


The Meat Industry Supply and Equipment Association which is handling the 
exhibit of equipment and supplies at the annual meeting of the National Independent 
Meat Packers Association this spring announced this week that nearly all of the 
available booths have been contracted for, although some booths between numbers 
49 to 58 and 86 to 96 are still available. MISEA stressed that all booths are com- 
parable in value as the exhibit is arranged so that the flow of traffic will pass all 
of them. During the two weeks that followed the announcement of the exhibit pros- 
pects, 75 per cent of the exhibit space was sold. 


Price Stabilizer DiSalle Quits Job 


Price Stabilizer Michael V. DiSalle announced this week that he would quit his 
job and seek the Democratic nomination for senator from Ohio. DiSalle made the 
announcement after a conference with President Truman, in which he was offered 
another federal post. No date has been set for his leaving the OPS job and no 
successor has been named. 


Study of Chemicals in Foods 

The special House committee to investigate the use of chemicals in foods and 
cosmetics will resume hearings January 29. The first subject the committee will 
discuss will be chemical additives to foods and their possible relationship to cancer. 








ing chamber at the coal bin. 


Arrows in photographs show graphically how preheated air 
is utilized to aid combustion of coal, Air flows from fire- 
box through larger upper pipe and comes down into the mix- 
It is then blown with coal 
through smaller pipe back to the firebox. Thus preheated, 
the fines ignite readily when blown into the fire chamber. 




















Automatic F iring Lowers Costs 


N PLANNING a new packinghouse, 
or remodeling an existing one, the 
selection of a power plant and its 

controls is often a difficult choice. 

The Bartlow Brothers Packing Co. at 


Rushville, Ill., installed a coal-fired 
boiler and automatic feed mechanism in 
its new plant that has resulted in sub- 
stantial savings. Operations in this 
medium-size plant, which is located in 
the coal mining district of southwestern 
Illinois, include edible and inedible ren- 
dering, sausage manufacture and a kill 
floor that handles about 20 beef or 80 
hogs an hour. (See THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, December 22, 1951). 

The two brothers, Robert E., presi- 
dent, and William P., secretary-treas- 
urer, were interested in automatic feed- 
ing equipment, but balked at the com- 
parative high cost. In terms of total 
outlay for the plant, the charge for 
this one item seemed excessive. How- 
ever, when their father, Howard Bart- 
low, offered to pay for the equipment 
and take the savings in labor costs for 
one year as his loan repayment, the 
sons acquiesced, and pneumatic Iron 
Fireman coal burning equipment was 
installed. The boiler is a 150-hp. Erie 
City Economic unit. 

The results have been surprising, to 
say the least. The elder Bartlow esti- 


mates fuel savings at 28 per cent, and 
this conservatively. He bases his figures 
on 25 years of experience operating 
plants of similar capacity with hand- 
fired boilers. 

The labor costs are also substantial 
as the boiler runs virtually unattended. 
With a hand-fired boiler, three firemen 
would be needed, for the Bartlow plant 
operates around the clock. With the 
automatic equipment, a full-time fire- 
man is not employed. 

It was found that about an hour’s at- 
tention a day and about five hours on 
Saturday would keep the boiler in good 
operating condition. The plant mainte- 
nance man hoes down the ash bed, wets 
it down and wheels it out daily. He 
also blows down the tubes. On Satur- 
day he performs major tasks such as 
cleaning the flues, removing mud from 
the blow down drum, etc. 

Equipped with low water, pop-off and 
stoker shut down horns and light indi- 
eators, the boiler sounds a warning 
when not functioning properly. At 


night it is the duty of the smokehouse 
man to listen for the warning signals. 
He can call one of the maintenance 
crew who will hurry to the plant and 
make necessary adjustments. 

The fuel consumption and labor econ- 
omies are designed into the Iron Fire- 






man unit. At the Bartlow plant, coal is 
stored in a 20-ton bin. The fuel sup- 
plier keeps the bin filled on a weekly 
basis. The bin is sloped so that coal 
falls by gravity into the feed worm of 
the pneumatic feeder. 

The feed worm is of the positive dis- 
placement type which meters the coal 
as it passes to the pneumatic tube. This 
metering allows a very accurate check 
on coal consumption. 

One of the features of the system is 
a pre-heating device. As the coal is 
taken from the bin, it is mixed with air 
in mechanism in front of the bin (see 
illustrations). The hot air is drawn by 
about a six-inch line from the upper 
level of the fire box, mixed with the 
coal and blown back into the boiler. 

This system has two definite advan- 
tages. The boiler air has a temperature 
of about 1,000° F. It preheats the fines 
almost to the point of ignition before 
the coal reaches the boiler and makes 
certain the fines ignite instead of sim- 
ply passing up the stack as they fre- 
quently do. Second, it serves the pri- 
mary function of an overfire air since 
the air stream entering with the coal 
flows at right angles to’ the combustion 
gases flowing up from the fire bed. 

While the plant can burn any type of 
coal including bog dust or pea coal, for 
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matters of economy standard stoker 
coal is used. The unit can handle, in its 
3%-in. coal conveyor pipe, any size 
piece of coal up to 2 in. 

The feed nozzle, which is adjustable 
for various height settings, distributes 
the coal evenly throughout the 78- 
in. firebed and about 24 in. above the 
grate. The even distribution of coal is 
one of the features that permits the 
handling of uneven sized coal. Coal 
need not be segregated into fine and 
coarse as with hand-firing. It also 
accounts for the non-clinker feature of 
the unit. The ash forms at the bottom 
of the fuel bed, and it is not exposed to 
the high temperatures of the fire. 
There is insufficient temperature to 
fuse the ash into a clinker. It also ac- 
counts for the fact that the stationary 
grates of the Bartlow unit can be hoed 
down quickly each evening. 


Adjusts Air-to-Fuel Ratio 


The unit is equipped with the Time- 
tractor, which stops the stoker when 
the steam pressure reaches the 80 psi. 
gauge setting and starts it when it falls 
below 80 psi. During the down period, 
the unit feeds just enough coal to keep 
the fire bed alive. 

Coupled with the Timetractor is the 
Volumeter control, which feeds the cor- 
rect amount of forced draft air in rela- 
tion to the fire bed thickness. Once set 
for the proper air-to-fuel ratio in terms 
of the type of coal used, the unit varies 
the amount of air going into the fire 
box in relation to fire bed thickness, 
thus keeping this air-to-fuel ratio con- 
stant. During banking it closes the 
admission of natural draft air, conserv- 
ing the coal consumed, while at the 
starting of a demand period it opens 
the stack damper gradually, avoiding 
air blasting. 

Howard Bartlow credits the unit with 
eliminating stack smoking. At mid day, 
when the load of rendering and sau- 
sage manufacturing is placed on the 
boiler, the stack does not smoke. 

The unit is equipped with a fly ash 
reinjector. While this system basically 
minimizes cinder discharge from the 
stack and avoids the necessity of clean- 
ing boiler passes, it has the additional 
advantage of burning the combustible 
of the fly ash. 


Retail Meat Ceilings 

Plans to include dollars and cents 
ceiling prices for all retail sales of meat 
in one master regulation were discussed 
late last week by OPS officials and 
members of the retail meat industry 
advisory committee. While sales of veal, 
lamb and pork are under specific dollars 
and cents ceilings at the wholesale 
level, individual retailers now compute 
their ceilings for their own stores by 
applying their GCPR markup to their 
wholesale costs. 

OPS said that if retail dollars and 
cents ceilings are set up, consideration 
would be given to the use of different 
pricing zones for the various meats to 
conform to sales patterns of the trade. 





Brucellosis Committee Joins Livestock Conservation 


An example of coordinated planning by two well-known livestock .organiza- 
tions was effected January 10 by the merger of the National Brucellosis Com- 
mittee with Livestock Conservation, Inc. The National Brucellosis Committee 
will continue to function as it has since its establishment in early 1949, but will 
serve in an advisory capacity to Livestock Conservation, Inc. This organization is 
now charged with the responsibility of carrying on the brucellosis eradication 
action program developed by the National Brucellosis Committee which will serve 
as a subcommittee to Livestock Conservation, Inc. 

Members of the executive committees of Livestock Conservation, Inc., and the 
National Brucellosis Committee are shown gathered in the famed Saddle and 





Sirloin Club, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, after the consolidation of the two 
livestock conservation associations. 

They are, left to right (back row): J. R. Pickard, general manager, Livestock 
Conservation, Inc.; Eldon Miller, livestock trucker, Iowa City, Ia.; W. D. Knox, 
Editor, Hoard’s Dairyman; S. H. McNutt, University of Wisconsin; A. K. Kuttler, 
Bureau of Animal Industry; W. H. Coultas, American Meat Institute; Clint 
Tomson, American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association; James E. Steele, U. S. 
Public Health Service; Robert Norrish, Armour and Company; J. E. Cavanaugh, 
The American Jersey Cattle Club; and Harry Kingman, Wilson & Co. 

Front row, left to right: Herman Aaberg, American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion; W. J. Embree, New York Central Railroad; W. A. Young, Chicago Anti- 
Cruelty Society; Thos. E. Wilson, Wilson & Co.; W. A. Netsch, Armour and 
Company; Fred H. Hatch, Chicago Live Stock Exchange; and H. H. Kildee, Iowa 
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EMPA Asks OPS to 
Revoke Rollbacks 
On Tallow, Grease 


OPS has been urged by Eastern Meat 
Packers Association to reconsider its 
recent action rolling back for a second 
time the prices on tallow and grease. 
In a letter to Michael V. DiSalle, price 
stabilizer, EMPA protested the unrea- 
sonableness of the second rollback at 
a time when the industry is unable to 
make a satisfactory profit. The asso- 
ciation’s letter contained the following 
paragraphs: 

“It is quite true that you did not roll 
the prices back as far as economic con- 
ditions have rolled them. Incidentally, 
the fact that the natural law of supply 
and demand has rolled the prices back 
so far raises the question whether 
price control is needed. Today the 
prices not only on tallow and grease 
but on most pork cuts are far below 
your ceiling prices. You will concede, 
I am sure, that the present savings to 
to the public on all of these items are 
due, not to price control, but to the 
operation of the law of supply and 
demand, 

“The public needs more meat. . 
However, there are three major factors 






which are discouraging production of 
meat animals today: 1) Insufficient 
grain of good quality; 2) the generally 
discouraging effect of price control, and 
3) price rollbacks. 

“The success of our industry hinges 
more than most people realize on suc- 
cessful agriculture. We depend for our 
success on large volume of live animals 
and the volume of live animals depends 
on large grain production. I submit that 
to carry out the purposes of the De- 
fense Production Act every reasonable 
step should be taken to encourage the 
raising of grain and meat animals. This 
cannot be done by price rollbacks which 
seem to our industry doubly unfair 
when the prices are pushed back below 
your own ceiling prices.” 


Hunter Reports Higher Net 
For 1951 Fiscal Year 


Hunter Packing Co. reported net in- 
come for the fiscal year ended Octo- 
ber 28, 1951, of $368,396 as against net 
income the previous year of $42,854. 

Dollar volume of sales increased 
10% per cent to $44,021,727, but ton- 
nage was 7% per cent lower. During 
the fiscal year the company liquidated 
$1,050,000 of unsecured bank loans. 











What Maintenance Means to Production 





Speakers at conference tell how to 
integrate maintenance procedure with 
plant operations for greater output 


counted as loss in money, metal 

and manufacturing time. Our 
conservation practices must extend to 
the machines with which the products 
are made as well as the product.” The 
above quotation from the address by 
Manly Fleischmann, defense produc- 
tion administrator, at the show’s ban- 
quet characterized the purpose and the 
aim of the third plant Maintenance 
Show and Conference. 

The meeting, which attracted over 
13,000 of the nation’s leading mainte- 
nance personnel, was held at Phila- 
delphia Convention Hall, January 14-17. 

The machines, equipment, services 
and techniques of over 225 manufac- 
turers were presented. Many new pro- 
tective products such as Steelcote Man- 
ufacturing Co.’s stainless steel coating, 
were exhibited. 

The Plant Maintenance Conference, 
under the co-sponsorship of the Ameri- 
ean Society of Mechanical Engineers 
and the Society For The Advancement 
of Management, presented over 50 
speakers. Their expressed purpose was 
to help management translate preven- 
tive maintenance into productive main- 
tenance. 

Photos on these pages show some 
of the equipment that might be used 


J) countea machinery can only be 


. 


FLEXIBLE HOSING below has many maintenance 
applications for handling hot airs and gasses. It 
can, for example, be used to cool sump motors in 
sub-basement skim tanks, electric melter motors, 
etc. Called Flexflyte, hose can withstand tempera- 


tures from —75 to 625° F. 








It is flameproof, resists 
corrosion and can be installed like BX tubing. 


for practical maintenance purposes. A 
few of the highlights from talks ap- 
propos to the meat industry follow: 


THE ‘HOW,’ ‘WHAT’ AND ‘WHEN’ 
OF MAINTENANCE 


Maintenance is the “godfather” of 
production. For this reason preventive 
maintenance is frequently called pro- 
ductive maintenance. The cardinal 
points of a sound maintenance program 
are: What to inspect; how to inspect; 
for what to inspect and records. 

John A. Willard, president, Bigelow, 
Kent, Willard & Co., Boston, said a 
properly supervised program based on 
these four points would prevent work 
stoppages and insure continuous and 
efficient production; would hold repair 
costs down by nipping the causes; 
would prolong the life of physical 
equipment and move further into the 
future the date when it would need 
replacement; make for better worker 
morale as stoppages cause anger and 
indifference, especially for those on 
incentive pay. Lastly, it would justify 
the maintenance program to top man- 
agement in terms of savings achieved. 

The first step, what to inspect, starts 
with all material moving equipment 
such as conveyors, overhead rails, and 
trucks in and out of the plant. Failure 


fluorescent tubes has become a problem. 
governments have legislated against discarding the whole 
tube because of entrapped poisonous gas. 
above grinds tube under water, safely neutralizing gas 
and pulverizes the glass for easy disposal, 


of any of these disrupts the orderly 
flow of material or finished product. 
Secondly, the buildings and grounds 
should be inspected. Here more than 
any other place, an ounce of prevention 
may mean dollars in repair costs. Fre- 
quently building breakdown, due to 
lack of maintenance, comes when it is 
most difficult to perform repairs. A 
leaking roof during a mid-winter thaw 
is a good example. All of plant equip- 
ment, such as the power plant, the fire 
protection system, water supply, re- 
frigeration and air compressors should 
be inspected regularly. It may seem 
like a lot of running around but if 
properly executed the maintenance in- 
spection program means money saved. 

The electrical equipment and the spe- 
cific processing equipment of each plant 
will require inspection in terms of the 
plant’s location, production rates, per- 
sonnel, etc. 

Last, but not least, office equipment 
should be inspected regularly. 

The second step, what to inspect, in- 
cludes checking for normal wear be- 
teween mechanical elements of equip- 
ment and the traction and road fric- 
tion for motive equipment and floors. 
Besides normal, wear equipment is 
subject to abnormal wear due to im- 
proper and/or insufficient lubrication, 





WITH THE GREATER overall use of fluorescent lighting 
in meat packing plants and especially the rise of the cold 
cathode ray tube in beef sales coolers, disposal of spent 
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LIFT TRUCKS THAT are not in use might be 
put to work doing jobs other than those they 
were built for. Here, model demonstrates how 
truck can aid in painting structural steel. 
Quick-thinking maintenance men might have 
other ideas for using trucks to good advantage. 

















A PACKINGHOUSE CAN be a plumbers’ night- 
mare. The device above is a portable electric 
reaming unit that can be carried by one man and 
This 
Collman cleaner is equipped with a 15-ft. ream- 
ing rod available in three pipe diameters. It is 
fully enclosed to prevent whipping. The cable can 
reportedly be slipped through a guide pipe to 
clear a clogged storage tank without the necessity 


quickly set up to open a clogged drain, 


of draining the tank. 


interference of mechanical elements due 
to faulty design or adjustment and 
actual presence of dirt and foreign ma- 
terials. Inspection should look for signs 
of excessive deterioration or equipment 
where it is subject to high tempera- 
tures, corrosive fluids and/or vapors. 
This factor alone commands top flight 
maintenance in the meat packing indus- 
try. 

In checking equipment, evidence of 
the personnel element should be noted 
in terms of careless handling or im- 
proper operation of equipment. 

How to inspect is broken down into 
the two elements of “who” and “when.” 

Basically, the personnel who perform 
routine lubrication and maintenance 
should perform the periodic and sys- 
tematic maintenance inspection as part 
of their routine inspection and lubrica- 
tion procedure. The combination of the 
two tasks represents a savings in time 
and effort. 

However, it has been found practical 
to delegate inspection of specific equip- 
ment or areas to operating and super- 
vising personnel. In this event they 
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AREAS IN PACKINGHOUSES such as smokehouse aisles, 
curing cellars, loading platforms and sausage making rooms 
are often subject to heavy trucking. Added protection for 
concrete floors is afforded with this steel plating. Useable 
on new or old flooring, the plates are literally embedded 
in the concrete, anchored securely with 100 steel prongs 
per sq. ft. Floor comes in | sq. ft. units. 


must be provided with proper instruc- 
tions and records. 

At the beginning of any maintenance 
inspection program it is well to invite 
the suggestions of all who work in 
the plant and to review the actual 
records of repair work performed as a 
clue for preventive procedures. On the 
basis of these reports and actual case 
records, the frequency of inspections 
can be determined. 

In all instances specific supervisory 
responsibility should be established and 
channeled to the plant engineer who 
generally is charged with maintenance. 

Good records are required to back 
up the inspection maintenance pro- 
gram. The extent and types of records 
needed will depend upon the individual 
plant. The following are general rec- 
ords which should be established in 
most instances: An _ organizational 
chart showing the responsibility of the 
various personnel; a master record 
showing when each type of equipment 
is to be inspected and space for re- 
cording its accomplishment; individual 
procedure sheets for the various classes 





of equipment such as automotive, elec- 
trical, etc.; a case history card on each 
piece of equipment that required any 
type of maintenance and a summary 
work sheet showing the type of work 
performed on various units. A time- 
saving record can be an equipment lo- 
cation sheet for multiple items such 
as electric motors. 

Another work saver is a portable 
tool table carrying all necessary clerical 
aids, tools, indicating equipment, etc., 
which the maintenance personnel can 
move about from job to job. 


MOST FOR YOUR MONEY 
THROUGH SCHEDULED MAINTENANCE 

While management is rightly con- 
cerned about the addition to overhead 
costs that maintenance planning repre- 
sents and is sometimes correct in its 
suspicions that there is waste in plan- 
ning because of inertia or disinterest, 
etc., it still remains a fact that plants 
that have not practiced maintenance 
scheduling frequently can save as 
much as 20 per cent of their total labor 
(Continued on page 25) 





Faster delivery 
for Fox Frozen Foods 








’ H ae 


READY TO SERVE 
Next Day! 


ick-frozen 
OX DELUXE quick 
fr ing chickens travel by 
White 3000from Springdale, 
Ark., to Chicago - - - 28,00 


FROZEN FOOD transport calls for a// the advantages of modern 
truck design . . . that’s why Fox Deluxe Foods, Inc., keeps three 


White 3000’s in steady service on their Springdale-Chicago run. 

Dependability, yes. Constant trip-time, too, means a great 
deal. Consistently low operating cost and fuel economy are 
important. And maximum payload is a must—extra carrying 
Capacity means savings in transportation costs. 


All these are proved advantages of the White 3000 in frozen 





lbs. per trip--- ready for 
sale in Chicago retail oe 
lets in 20 hours. The ane 
capacitytrailer made posst e 


White 3000 design is 
flied with chicken-feed on 


return trip. 





food transport service. Ask your White Representative for facts. 










THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 


PMERGENCY Cleveland 1, Ohio 


SERVICE 






Tips its cab fo service a 





onps Keep Your Whites 
J In Best Working 
ar Condition 


SUPER POWER 
eielele) 


For more than 50 years the greatest name in trucks 
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IDEAS FOR OPERATING MEN 


Expert Cites Need for 
Training Industrial 
Plant Truck Drivers 


The cost of not training in-plant in- 
dustrial truck drivers is many times 
the price of a proper program of in- 
struction. According to J. L. Van Cara, 
driver-training expert of the Automatic 
Transportation Co., Chicago, current 
training of industrial truck drivers, ex- 
cept in the largest firms, is poor. “It’s 
so bad,” he asserted, “that it costs in- 
dustry millions of man-hours every 
year.” 

He acknowledged that licensing driv- 
ers is a too-ambitious project, and said 
that he’d compromise for sound train- 
ing programs, based on proven pro- 
cedures that apply equally well to 
teaching individual drivers or whole 
classes. 

The first step, Van Cara said, is to 
insist that the manufacturer’s repre- 
sentative be around to explain and 
demonstrate truck characteristics when 
they are installed. 

Before he ever gets onto the truck, 
the fledgling operator should under- 
stand its functions, abilities, limitations, 
and capacity. He should know what 
and where the controls are and how 
they work. 

The driver should be aware that his 
truck is not in all ways like an auto- 
mobile. The load in front makes a big 
difference in judging distance and 
speed, and in visibility. When there is 
no load in front, the counterweight at 
the rear makes quite a difference in 
handling the unit. 

Van Cara proposes that drivers be 
instructed over a three-day period, the 
first day of which is largely spent in 
practicing alone with an unloaded 
truck. During this day’s “laboratory 
class,” the trainee will learn controls, 
speeds, and smoothness of operating. 

The next day he will begin to use a 
typical load, and gradually will begin 
working into the area where he will be 
assigned. He’ll learn traffic problems, 
the speed at which he’ll work, and 
where he picks up and delivers loads. 
Also, he’ll get the feel of working in 
the limited space of storage bays, as 
compared to the relatively spacious 
dimensions of most practice areas. 

The third day he’ll be on his own, 
most of the time, and before his shift is 
over he should be at ease with the 
truck. 

Van Cara lists 17 points which he 
feels make an excellent basic code for 
any company’s industrial truck opera- 
tors: 

1. Keep the body inside running line 
of the truck. 

2. It is imperative that no passen- 
gers be permitted to ride on the trucks. 
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3. Keep to right of aisles whenever 
possible. 

4. Slow down when vision is ob- 
structed. 

5. Stop at doors, corners, exits, etc., 
and sound horn. 

6. Use horn when approaching 
pedestrians. 

7. Start, stop, or turn gently, not 
suddenly. 

8. Always face in the direction of 
travel. Before backing up, look in the 
direction you will go. 

9. Carry only loads for which the 
truck is meant. 

10. Keep loads below eye level, car- 
rying them just clear of the floor. If 
the load blocks vision, it should be 
trailed except on sit-down model trucks 
(a problem which can be avoided by 
selection of the correct truck for the 
load). 

11. Never drive high lift trucks with 
platform or forks elevated. 

12. Bent or damaged loading plates 
should not be used. 

18. Reverse controls are not a sub- 
stitute for brakes. 

14. Driving with wet or greasy 
hands is dangerous, because it can 
cause the operator to lose control of 
the wheel. 

15. Slow down for wet or slippery 
floors. 

16. Stunt driving 
should be eliminated. 

17. Trucks should be returned to the 
charging station or parking area at the 
end of the shift. 

Van Cara warned against drivers 
operating types of vehicles with which 
they are not familiar. “Recent years 
have produced a vast number of differ- 
ent types of industrial trucks, with a 
large number of new operating and 
control features,” he pointed out. “A 
driver unfamiliar with recent engineer- 


and _horseplay 





Methyl Bromide Approved 
For Plant Fumigation 


Methyl bromide has been added to 
the list of tested and accepted prod- 
ucts screened by the MID for fumiga- 
tion of meat packing plants, according 
to J. L. Maxwell of the Dow Chemical 
Co. He said acceptance of methyl] bro- 
mide climaxed seven years of labora- 
tory work and field testing in which 
his company cooperated with MID. 

Tests showed that methyl bromide 
ean maintain excellent insect and ro- 
dent control in meat packing plants 
and curing houses without contamina- 
tion of meat or imparting odor, taste 
or toxic residue. Roaches, cockroaches, 
ham beetles, ham mites and other ver- 
min are controlled readily. Methyl bro- 
mide is said to simplify the problem 
of meat plant sanitation. 





ing changes can damage a truck, or in- 
jure himself.” 

Trouble also results from overloaded 
trucks, from carrying questionable 
loads, or from carrying loose material. 

The safety problem is not only asso- 
ciated with the driver, but with the en- 
tire plant. “A number of companies 
have achieved remarkable results by 
taking simple precautions. Route mark- 
ings on floors and walls, for instance, 
are a good reminder to pedestrians that 
trucks are around. This is especially 
true at cross aisles, or where there are 
blind turns. It’s a good idea, too, to 
warn drivers, by signs and signals of 
unusual ramps, blind corners, or low 
overhead obstructions. 





Practices to Avoid 
In Processing Kettle- 
Rendered Lard 


From day to day the lard production 
of a large mid-states wholesaler varied. 
At times his kettle-rendered product 
had a sweet odor and at others a neu- 
tral odor. Uniformity between daily 
production was lacking and frequently 
the color was dark. 

Rendered with a gauge pressure of 
60 psi, the lard then was chilled in a 
water-cooled electric mixer. 

Since this wholesaler’s difficulties 
might be typical of those faced by other 
small lard producers, his technique will 
be reviewed critically. 

To begin with, 60 psi pressure is ex- 
cessive. This fact alone might account 
for the off color and neutral flavor. 
The pressure is double the recom- 
mended 30 psi for kettle-rendered lard. 
At this pressure the temperature is 
307° F. while at the lower 30 psi, it is 
274° F. Even at the lower pressure, 
prolonged heating will scorch the lard 
that is close to the shell. In proportion 
to the batch a very small amount of 
scorched material can rob the lard of 
its desirable flavor. 

Volitized by the excessive heat, the 
off-flavor vapor rises through the free 
lard to the surface where it vents to 
atmosphere, contaminating the batch as 
it passes. 

The wholesaler included in his raw 
materials a certain percentage of beef 
fats which are especially sensitive to 
heat. Beef fat should not be subject to 
a liquid temperature higher than 
155° F. 

In any open-kettle rendering, the 
operator should utilize the residual heat 
within the shell of the kettle to finish 
off the batch. Through experience and 
careful watching at least the final ten 
minutes of rendering can easily be per- 
formed by the residual heat. 

(Of course, it is appreciated that dry 
melter operations are conducted at this 
60 psi and often higher. However, the 
problem of scorching is present in the 
dry melters. For this reason there has 
been a minor tendency to use wet ren- 
dering for edible production.) 

The dark color condition mentioned 
by the wholesaler might result from a 
number of reasons. First, it should be 
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CATCH THESE IN YOUR 
GREASE TRAPS...IF YOU CAN! 


There isn't a trap in your plant that 
will catch the $$$ YOU have let go 
down the drain through lack of ade- 
quate materials handling equipment. 
Examine YOUR handling devices . . . 


Low-cost 
MODEL 702 their condition . . . time lost $$$ 
tay Ay & through faulty or inadequate equip- 


ment. Check these trucks (and the 
prices) ... then decide! Fill in the 
order-blank coupon below, attach to 
your letterhead, and we'll do the rest. 


ie. 
an ee 


Only $40.00 








“DOK-MASTER" Features: 


1. Smooth wood grips for comfort. 
2. Reinforced steel box side shafts. 


3. Toe forks welded to frame shafts 


front and rear for extra strength. 
4. No projections to tear shroud Low-cost 

MODEL 80-R 
Extra Heavy Service 
2000 Ib. cap. 
Only $52.00 


cloths, stockinettes or cartons ... 
all surfaces smooth. 


5. 10” wheels with rubber tires. 


6. Unbreakable formed steel wheel 
brackets. 


7. Strong floor standards welded to 
frame shafts . . . no bolts or rivets. 





8. Smooth cross members of heavy 


channel. SS 
For EXTRA Efficiency: “Ziggi- way” Barrel Truck 
Quick, easy loading and unloading . . . maneuvers easily in 


tight spaces. An amazing performer . . . greater efficiency 


. .. handles with less fatigue. A LOW $45.00. 
“IF IT’S FOR THE PACKINGHOUSE... KEEBLER MAKES IT!" 


EEBLER eNcineering co. 


1910 West 59th Street e@ Chicago 36, Illinois Fill in Coupon, 
Clip and Mail 
Today! 





Keebler Engineering Co., 1910 West 59th St., Chicago 36, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Please ship immediately the truck (or trucks) checked: 


[] Model 70-R [] Model 80-R [| The "Float-away” 





NAME COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE STATE 
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| remembered that kettle-rendered lard js 








| slightly grayish in color and coarse jp be 
texture. Snow white lards are bleached a! 
and refined products. 

The wholesaler states all fat is used, = 
If by this he means trimmings from a 
cured and/or smoked products, the P 
cause of the off coloring is easily - 
located. If a top color of kettle-rendered 7 


lard is desired, the cure and smoke 
trimmings should be segregated for P 
| separate rendering, or handling as part 
| of the inedible raw material, if the 


amount is too small. b 
| While not mentioned, raw materials a 
may be held too long. Tests have shown 4 
that it is much better to render smal] sa 
| lots daily than to hold the raw mate- - 
| rials from day to day. Even with proper 
| storage and chilling, it is almost impos- . 
sible to hold raw materials for two “ 
and three days without boosting the " 
FFA count beyond 2 per cent. FFA is ' 

| a measure of rancidity which in turn 
| determines sweetness of flavor. , 
The practice of chilling the rendered . 
lard in a water cooled mixer should a 
definitely be discontinued. For one rea- P 
son the mixing is certain to introduce ‘ 
air which aids oxidation, resulting in a “ 


higher FFA count. Second, kettle-ren- 
| dered lard, once settled and drained 
free, should be immediately packaged ( 
and placed in a cooler of 28 to 30° F. 
Water with an average temperature of 
65° F. just will not chill the lard fast 


enough to inhibit rancidity. c 
iicleediacieapilanaialis ¢ 
t 
See Small Chance of ; 
Maintaining Present r 
Z t 

MID Inspection Staff 
All industry associations have held ¢ 
meetings with officials of the Meat In- t 
spection Division regarding the neces- t 


sary reductions in the inspection serv- 
ice because of a decreased appropria- ‘ 
tion in the fiscal year ending June 30. P 
It seems doubtful, however, if anything 1 
can be accomplished to remedy the sit- I 
uation before action is taken by Con- ! 
gress. 

On January 10 the MID, USDA is- 
sued regulations under which the work 
of 283 inspectors in 95 federally in- 
spected plants will be discontinued un- 
less the plants request the inspector in | 
charge for the service of the “discon- 
tinued” inspector or inspectors and pay 
for the service at the rate of $120 per 
man for the regular work week. Dr. 
A. R. Miller, MID chief, explained that 
no federally inspected plant has been 
deprived of inspection either in its kill- 
ing operation or in the processing de- 
partments. He said the minimum num- 
ber of men in each plant was deter- 
mined by the principle of “effective in- 
spection” and not by the existing vol- 
ume of production. The “discontinued” 
employes are all killing floor inspec- 
tors because the number of inspectors 
assigned to processing are the mini- 
mum required to permit continued 
operation of those departments. This 
does not mean, Dr. Miller emphasized, 
that every plant must pay for all kill- 
ing floor inspectors above one, but it 
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does mean that those discontinued have 
been taken from situations where there 
are two or more on the killing line. 

At a meeting Thursday with repre- 
sentatives of Eastern Meat Packers As- 
sociation, National Independent Meat 
Packers Association and Western 
States Meat Packers Association, Dr. 
Miller suggested, in response to charges 
of discrimination or hardship, that 
packers file informal petitions for re- 
view. 

Inspection employes affected have 
been given 30 days’ notice of the ter- 
mination of their employment. MID has 
recommended that companies wishing 
to continue the services of these in- 
spectors should act promptly so that 
the inspector may be assured of re- 
employment by MID. Such prompt 
action will not affect the time when the 
extra payments begin. In all cases they 
will begin February 17, 1952. 

The appropriation for MID inspec- 
tion for the next fiscal year will be 
subject to hearings before the House 
committee on agriculture, probably 
starting sometime in February. Packer 
associations have expressed their in- 
tent of working to secure a larger 
appropriation. 





Change Safety Contest 
Dates to July 1-June 30 


Contest dates have again been 
changed for the safety contest con- 
ducted by the Meat Packing Section, 
the National Safety Council. Meeting 
in Chicago recently, the executive com- 
mittee set the contest year from July 1 
through June 30. 

These were the original dates of the 
contests, however, they were changed 
two years ago to a calendar year basis 
to facilitate statistical work. 

It is believed the new schedule will 
stimulate more interest in the contest 
and also allow participants to accept 
their awards in person at the Congress 
next fall rather than receive them by 
mail as is now the case. 

To compensate for the gap in time 
between January 1 and June 30, an 
interim contest will be held. Winners 
will be presented certificates in October. 


The spring meeting of the executive | 


committee will be held at the Oscar 
Mayer & Co. plant in Madison, Wis., 
May 8 and 9. 


Extension of Time Allowed 
On Cattle in Storms 


The enforcement branch of OPS and 
the Food and Restaurant Division have 
approved an extension of time in which 
the 70c per day feeding charge is added 
to cattle for immediate slaughter that 
are held over ten days after purchase. 
Request for the extension was made 
by WSMPA. 

Many cattle from the intermountain 
country have been delayed by recent 
Storms in the Sierra-Nevada mountains 
so that their arrival at Pacific Coast 
plants has extended beyond the ten-day 
period after purchase. 













"CRYOVAC 
PACKAGING 


oh rr —_ 





CRY*O*RAP 
bags are made 
from a special 
Dewey an 

Almy — Dow 
Saran 


One large packer 
tripled his sales of 
butts in a single 
month after he 
switched to 
CRYOVAC vacuum- 
sealed packaging. 














Unlike any other method of wrapping in film, foil or paper, the 
CRYOVAC process actually shrinks-on a transparent CRY*O-*RAP 
bag — providing a tough, odorless, transparent protection that fits 
skin-tight to the natural contours of the pack. 


\ | | / / 
| 
emere _ 


y ) ie , 
i / ={(k | <C_) 4 The result isa 


beautiful, trans- 
1 Meat or poultry is 2 Vacuumizing re- 3 The sealed bag is parent, cumom- 


fitted second skin 











inserted in special moves oxygen, dipped momen- : 
CRY *O* RAP bag making plastic tarily in hot water, thet reteins 
made of a remark- bag cling to the shrinking it per- weight, flavor, and 
able, transparent, contours of the manently toa adds eye-appeal. 
plastic film. pack, skin-tight fit. 
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Thats why CRYOVAC and CRYOVAC alone 
offers the meat packaging industry 

all these advantages: 

x Keeps full weight Want more facts? 


%e Extends shelf life Ask us today! 






% Maintains color, 
flavor, aroma 


% Prevents mold and 


souring Cambridge 40, Massachusetts 





Capacities of 
20 to 1,000 
hogs per hour. 
° 
Cast iron con- 
struction on 
larger machines. 
° 
Positive feed-in 
conveyor. 
. 
Tested hair con- 
veyor on larger 
models. 
* 
Extra heavy belt 
scraper shaft. 
oe 
Hot water spray 
to flush hair. 
+. 
Recirculation of 
hot water in 
larger machines. 
> 
All adjustment 
and mainte- 
nance points 
easily accessible. 
o 


Layout of equip- 
ment arrange- 
ment available. 
e eo 

Proven by many 
years of oper- 
ation in many 
plants. 





















































STANDARD 
of the 
INDUSTRY 




















Imposing user 
lists. e 


Every machine 
built with many 
years’ life. 
Standard motors 
from 2 H.P. to 
30 H. P. 


« 
Standard belt 
scrapers on all 
machines. 


* 
Hog killing and 
kindred equip- 
ment to go with 
dehairers. 

= 
Deliveries with- 
in reasonable 
length of time. 

o 
Installation su- 
pervision by 
factory service 
man available. 

+ 
Replacement 
parts from stock. 


. 
Properly de- 
signed for low 
maintenance 
COst.. « 


Lower cost per 
hog dehaired. 
















That is correct! Standard of the industry! Because we have built mechanical 
hog dehairers for so many years, because mare BOSS Dehairers have been 
sold, and because more are now in use, you can count on BOSS Dehairers to 
deliver the service which you were told to expect. When such a large 
majority of buying decisions, independently arrived at, are in favor of 
BOSS, careful consideration of any decision to the contrary is indicated. 


Take time to investigate the BOSS installations in your own neighborhood . . . 
and reduce costs for years to come, Write for a list of neighboring BOSS users. 


Inquiries from the Chicago area should be addressed to The Cincinnati 
Butchers’ Supply Company, 824 West Exchange Avenue, Chicago 9, Ill. 


Cncinnate wus 
THE CLACCLACALCZZL BUTCHERS’ SUPPLY COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 16, OHIO 
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I. L. Wooten Will Manage 
Brown-Edwards Packing Co. 


The Brown and Edwards Packing 
Co., Alexandria, La., is under new 
ownership, the partnership of Brown 
Bros., Hilton and Wooten, which was 
organized last fall to build and de- 
velop the packing company. 

I. L. Wooten, who has had 23 years’ 
experience managing meat packing 
plants in Florida, Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi, is general manager. Wooten 
is well known in the industry, having 
served as a director of the National 
Independent Meat Packers Association 
for many years. He was vice president 
in charge of the southern division of 
NIMPA from 1949 to 1951. 

James C. and Joe D. Brown are well- 
known farmers and cattlemen in the 
area. The former is in charge of live- 
stock buying and the latter, of adver- 
tising and publicity. A. B. Hilton will 
act in an advisory capacity. 


Crown Packing Co. Plans to 
Build Modern Plant at Detroit 


The Crown Packing Co., formerly 
located at 1549 Division st., Detroit, 
Mich., has moved to its new location 
at 1561 Adelaide st., in the heart of the 
eastern market district of Detroit. The 
company has acquired a_ two-story 
building with basement, of brick and 
concrete construction, and adjoining 
land on two sides of main building for 
parking and loading space. The prop- 
erty extends 194 ft. on Adelaide st. 
and 105 deep to the alley. 

The packinghouse, which is expected 
to be one of the most modern hog 
slaughtering and processing plants in 
the Detroit area, was planned and 
equipped under the supervision of L. H. 
Mueller, who has many years’ experi- 
ence operating meat plants in Detroit 
and elsewhere. Owners are Chas. M. 
Fenkell and Louis A. Woolman. 

The pork chill cooler, 30 by 48 ft., 
will accommodate approximately 3,000 
medium hogs per week. 


Schaffner Bros. Names Officers 

Fred C. Roessler, New Haven, Conn., 
has been elected president of the Schaff- 
ner Bros. Co., Erie. He succeeds Milton 
Schaffner, president since 1932, who 
was named chairman of the board of 
directors. 

Other officers elected at a recent 
meeting of the board of directors are: 
Carl Roessler and Jack Schaffner, vice 
presidents; George Zesinger, secretary, 
and F. C. Roessler will also act as 
treasurer. 


THE MEAT TRAIL 
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Cudahy Occupies Modern New Office Building 
The Cudahy Packing Co. recently moved into this new, modern building in 
Omaha, completing the transfer of its general offices from Chicago. This 
is now the “nerve center” of Cudahy’s nationwide buying and selling opera- 
tions, connected by teletype and telephone with all the major markets in 
the country. Being adjacent to Cudahy’s main plant, and connected to it 





by a network of pneumatic message-bearing tubes, the building permits 
greater liaison between buying, processing and selling Cudahy products. 
Designed for working efficiency, the building is entirely windowless with 
the exception of two thermo-glass panels, making possible year-around air 
conditioned comfort for its 500 employes. A fluorescent lighting system, 
supplemented by an emergency system, gives constant daylike light regard- 
less of the hour. The building has an employe cafeteria, private dining 
room, an auditorium equipped with a movie projector for training films and 
loud speaker system, and floor wiring for telephone and electric outlets. 

















OF THE WEEK 





>» Walter S. Shafer, Armour and Com- 
pany vice president, has been appointed 
merchandising director, in addition to 
his other duties, F. W. Specht, presi- 
dent, announced recently. The change 
should enable the company to better 
correlate sales programming, Specht 
said. All sales and advertising pro- 
grams, promotions and presentations 
will be cleared with Shafer. 

mAs a result of plant improvement 
and modernization over the last 18 
months, four slaughtering plants on 
the outskirts of Colorado Springs, 


Colo., have been approved by the Col- 
orado state board of health. The com- 
panies—Decker & Son, Sanitary Pack- 
ing Co., G & C Packing Co. and Smith 


Packing Co.—spent more than $64,000 
bringing their facilities up to standard 
requirements. 

>A 50-year-man at the Cudahy Pack- 
ing Co., St. Paul, George Seidl, was 
recently presented with an engraved 
watch on behalf of the company by 
H. W. Reister, superintendent. 
Albert Packing Co., Washington, Pa., 
will expand its plant in 1952. A new 
10,000-lb. Atmos stainless steel process- 
ing unit for smoking, cooking and dry- 
ing meats will be installed and freezer 
capacity will be enlarged. George Al- 
bert, president of the company, in an- 
nouncing the building program, said 
the company had had a successful year 


in 1951 which warranted some ex- 
pansion. 
>Dr. Volney S. Cheney, who was 


Armour and Company’s first medical 
director and retired in 1947, is in 
charge of the medical program for 
3,400 school children in Las Vegas, 
N. M. Dr. Cheney moved there after 
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retiring, but becoming dissatisfied with 
a life of complete leisure, looked around 
for some worthwhile work. As chair- 
man of the Las Vegas Kiwanis com- 
mittee on underprivileged children, Dr. 
Cheney saw the need for a medical 
program in the city schools. He went 
to the school board and recommended 
a program and currently, at 78, is in- 
strumental in carrying it out. Dr. 
Cheney was a pioneer in industrial 
medicine during his years with Armour. 
®Hams produced by the Smithfield 
Packing Co., Smithfield, Va., were pre- 
sented to Jeff Chandler, star of the 
Universal-International film, “Red Ball 
Express,” and other key performers 
in the motion picture during filming at 
Fort Eustis, Va. Mrs. Helen S. Mugler, 
president of the Newport News Little 


the East, has joined the staff of W. M. 
Tynan & Co., New York packers’ rep- 
resentative. He will cover the Con- 
necticut and New England territories. 
>John F. Chester, director of public 
relations, Carrier Corporation, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., was aboard the American 
Airlines plane which crashed this week 
near the airport in Elizabeth, N. J., 
killing all passengers and crew. 
&James M. Wartick, 80, who for 25 
years was a salesman for the Keefe- 
LeStourgeon Packing Co., Arkansas 
City, Kans., died recently. 

Robert C. Atkins, who is in charge 
of the production engineering depart- 
ment, Sioux Falls, S. D. plant of John 
Morrell & Co., has been awarded the 
Distinguished Service Award of the 
Sioux Falls Junior Chamber of Com- 





Theater League, made the presentation. 
Max Schwarzschild, a veteran of 
many years in the wholesale meat and 
provision trade in New York city and 


merce. Atkins is a national vice presi- 
dent of the Junior Chamber and active 
in many community affairs. 

&The U. S. Beef Co., Providence, R. I. 





J. Ss. HOFFMAN CELEBRATES 40TH ‘ANNIVERSARY 


On January 20 the J. S. Hoffman Co., Chicago and New York, celebrated its 
fortieth birthday. The company was founded by the late J. S. Hoffman and the 
late Nathaniel Hoffman and their brother, Harry I. Hoffman, now president. 
From a modest jobbing business on N. Franklin st., Chicago, the company 
branched into manufacturing. In 1924 a new plant was built in Chicago. In 1951 
a building east of the plant was acquired and extensive remodeling is going on 
to provide additional floor space. 

As the company’s business grew, specialty meat products were added to the 
extensive line of cheese. These include Italian and German type dry sausage 





and canned meats under the Hoffman brands—Circle H, Hickory, O. R. B. and 
Delicia. Canned meats, both domestic and imported, include hams, luncheon meats 
and corned beef. The J. S. Hoffman Co. is the largest individual importer of 
Argentine corned beef. 

The company has many cheese factories and cheese concentration plants in 
important cheese producing centers in the United States. 

The New York plant, opened in 1916 on Franklin st., was greatly enlarged in 
1937. From it, Hoffman products are distributed throughout the Atlantic Sea- 
board, New England and adjacent states. 

One hundred and fifty members of the Hoffman organization from all parts 
of the country gathered at Chicago for the fortieth anniversary convention. The 
company is proud of its veteran employes, many who have been with the firm 
for a quarter of a century or more. The Hofco Fellowship Club, whose members 
were all employes when the company was formed, holds regular meetings, as does 
the Hofco Service Club, consisting of employes with ten years or more service. 

Shown with the display of Hoffman products is William Zeisel, vice president, 
who is in charge of the production department. 
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Kingan Will Handle Chicago 
Sales From Indianapolis Plant 

Kingan & Co. closed its district sales 
office in Chicago Saturday, January 26, 
Thereafter, Chica. 
go sales will be 
handled from the 
Indianapolis plant, 

Paul Grant, who 
has been in charge 
of the Chicago dis. 
trict sales office, 
will in the future 
work out of the 
office of Bruce Ash- 
by, Kingan gener- 
al sales manager, 
Indianapolis. For 
the next month he 
will be located at 
the Kingan branch 
house in Los Angeles, Calif. 

Grant has had more than’ 40 years’ 
experience in the meat packing indus- 
try. He started with Swift & Company 
in Kansas City in 1909. From 1917 to 
1919 he served in the Army, later 
joining Wilson & Co. In 1948 he joined 
Kingan and opened the Kingan sales 
office in Chicago later that year. 

Albert Engdahl, who is joining King- 
an next week, will be partially con- 
cerned with the firm’s Chicago business, 





PAUL GRANT 





has taken over a two-story brick build- 
ing in that city which will be used for 
wholesale and retail meat sales. Alter- 
ations, including installing an elevator, 
will take about three months, Morris 
Bazarsky, manager, said. 

&Joseph F. Sullivan, Swift & Com- 
pany, Chicago, died recently. He joined 
the company after graduating from the 
engineering school of Harvard Uni- 
versity. He was with Swift for 24 years, 
17 of which were spent in the Argen- 
tine and five in South Africa. He re- 
turned to this country two years ago. 
Nash Nocilla, Cudahy Packing Co. 
salesman in Tampa, Fla., was recently 
awarded a “Courtesy Pays Award” 
certificate by the sponsors of a safety 
program in that city. 

®&The E. Kahn’s Sons Co., Cincinnati, 
recently placed a new shortening prod- 
uct for the bakery trade on the market. 
Speedmix, for cakes and pastries, is 
sold in 50-lb. cans and 400-lb. drums. 
®&The Omaha, Nebr. city council has 
voted not to allow the Eustice Proc- 
essing Co. to establish a rendering 
plant at Twenty-sixth and W sts. be- 
cause there was too much objection by 
townspeople. 

&Arch M. Rice, 73, secretary of the 
Emmart Packing Co., Louisville, Ky., 
died recently. 

&>H. O. Mathews has been appointed 
general manager of the transportation 
and distribution division, Armour and 
Company, F. W. Spect, president, an- 
nounced. He will coordinate the activ- 





ities of the transportation and distribu- 
tion departments, and be directly 
responsible to the President’s office. 
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From Poultry Packer to self-service case to 
kitchen in the same transparent wrap...without 


loss of crispness, sparkle and sales appeal! 


@ Eviscerated chicken, packaged in Celanese* acetate 
for retail sale, and shipped in direct contact with crushed 
ice, promises to eliminate repackaging operations at the 
retail end. After days in crushed ice, the acetate wraps 
are as crisp and fresh as ever—and ready for quick sale 
to the shopper. 


The “breathing” wrap is the perfect transparent film for 
packaging chicken. 


elt is naturally gas and moisture-vapor permeable... 


egets rid of objectionable fowl odors through its 
surface... 


ecan be sealed against leaking because it needs 
no holes, vents or perforations .. . 


@is non-fogging in the refrigerated case. 


If you'd like more information about the “breathing” 
wrap and this new method of packaging at the source, 
write Celanese Corporation of America, Transparent 
Films Dept 239-A, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. In Canada, Canadian Cellulose Products, Ltd., 


Montreal and Toronto. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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the Cuuilhung wrap 


passes the Ice Test! 


TRANSPARENT 
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SVEEN-PEDERSEN 
FLOTATION 
SEPARATORS 





Where performance counts in removal 
and almost complete recovery of waste 
grease, reducing B.O.D. or clarifying 
waste water to meet stream pollution 
regulations, you can depend on Sveen- 
Pedersen. Its high efficiency and peak 
performance are backed by many hun- 
dreds of successful installations in 
United States, Canada and throughout 
the world. 


Almost three decades of originating, 
pioneering, and specialized engineering 
have resulted in advanced, compact, 
simple design; with patented features, 
operational and economy advantages 
unmatched by any other Separator. 


Minimum maintenance...scraper flight 
is only moving part. 
Complete automatic flow control 


(water, air and flocculents) engineered 
to your requirements. 


A Sveen - Pedersen field engineer will 
gladly confer with you regarding your 
process water or stream pollution 
problems. 

Write for Bulletin F- 

Patented and patents applied for in U.S. A. and 
foreign countries. 
Manufactured and sold in Canada by 
THE ALEXANDER FLECK LIMITED, OTTOWA, CANADA. 


VEEN-PEDERSEN 





35-41 11th STREET, LONG ISLAND CITY 6, N. Y. 


EXCLUSIVE AGENT FOR THE 
SVEEN-PEDERSEN FLOTATION SEPARATOR 








RECENT PATENTS 


The information below is furnished 
by patent law offices of 
LANCASTER, ALLWINE & 
ROMMEL 
468 Bowen Building 
Washington 5, D. C. 

The data listed below are only a brief 
review of recently issued pertinent 
patents obtained by various U. S. 
Patent Office registered attorneys 
for manufacturers and/or inventors. 
Complete copies may be obtained 
direct from Lancaster, Allwine & 
Rommel by sending 50c for each 
copy desired. They will be pleased to 
give you free preliminary patent 

advice. 











No. 2,573,631, SLICING MACHINE, 
patented October 30, 1951, by Adrianus 
van Duyn, Hillegersberg, Rotterdam, 
Netherlands, assignor to U. S. Slicing 
Machine Co., Inc., a corporation of 
Indiana. 

In this patent, there is disclosed a 
device for removably connecting the 
meat carrier with the reciprocable car- 
riage, so that the carrier may be re- 


| moved by lifting it with respect to the 


carriage. 
No. 2,575,467, PROCESS AND AP- 


| PARATUS FOR STUFFING CAS- 








INGS, patented November 20, 1951 by 
Frank H. Reichel and Clarence L. 
Harder, Fredericksburg, Va., assignors, 
by mesne assignments, to American 
Viscose Corp., Wilmington, Del., a cor- 
poration of Delaware. 

Helically-wound stuffed sausage cas- 
ings are provided by continuously heli- 





cally winding a strip material so that 
the edges of adjacent coils overlap, 
continuously sealing the overlapping 
edges to form a sausage casing, con- 
tinuously stuffing this casing with sau- 
sage concurrently with its formation, 
and intermittently forming links in the 
stuffed casing at spaced intervals to 
divide it into individual sections con- 
currently with its stuffing. 

No. 2,573,861, 


assignors to The Hobart Manufactur- 
ing Co., Troy, Ohio, a corporation of 
Chio. 

Here the invention resides in a new 
pusher plate which will not be acci- 
dently lifted clear of the meat tray in 


FOOD HANDLING | 
APPARATUS, patented November 6, | 
1951 by David A. Meeker, Troy, and | 
Ernest A. Reussenzehn, Dayton, Ohio, | 











hy 


100% WATERPROOF—made with 
top ity base fabric satwration- 
coated with 6 coats of genuine 
DuPont Neoprene Latex.* 


ROTPROOF—not attected by grease, 
oil or fats, can be scrubbed in hot 
water or caustic solutions—positively 
will not crack, blister or peel. 


TOUGH AS MULE-HIDE—wears like 
iron, takes endless snagging, rub- 
bing, scraping and still gives full 
protection. 


BLOCKED SEAMS—completely filled 
and sealed with La 


#576 apron 
with patch 

#586 apron 
without patch 


ye 


“Saupe fabrics are coated by 
be Brunsene Company, a division of 


the 


THE H.M. SAWYER 
& SON CO. 


CAMBRIDGE 
MASSACHM@SEtTTS 
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the greater portion of its movement. 
No. 2,573,859, SLICING MACHINE, 
patented November 6, 1951 by David 
A. Meeker, Troy, and Ernest A. Reus- 
senzehn, Dayton, Ohio, assignors to The 


Hobart Manufacturing Co., Troy, Ohio, | | 


a corporation of Ohio. 
This machine is of the gravity feed 


type and has special provisions for | 


hand cleaning the knife and knife guard 
of the machine. 

No. 2,573,860, KNIFE GUARD FOR 
SLICING MACHINES, patented No- 
vember 6, 1951 by David A. Meeker, 
Troy, and Ernest A. Reussenzehn, Day- 
ton, Ohio, assignors, to The Hobart 
Manufacturing Co., Troy, Ohio, a cor- 
poration of Ohio. 

The knife guard comprises sections 
which are adapted for separate sequen- 
tial removal and assembly. 

No. 2,576,925, METHOD AND AP- 
PARATUS FOR SMOKING AND 
TENDERING MEAT PRODUCTS, 


patented December 4, 1951 by Clyde E. 
Dillon, Kansas City, Mo., assignor, by 





mesne assignments, to Raymond H. 
Starr, Kansas City, Mo. 

The smoke and heat mixture cham- 
ber for treating the meat is in com- 
munication with a casing, through both 
of which the mixture is circulated. A 
control in the path of travel of the 
mixture operates the heating unit. 

No. 2,576,957, REFINING OF ANI- 
MAL AND VEGETABLE OILS,, pat- 
ented December 4, 1951 by Morris Mat- 
tikow, New York, N. Y. 


There are 10 claims. The process of | 


refining a crude glyceride oil to precip- 
itate impurities in the oil without at- 
tack upon the glycerides of the oil, 





comprises, mixing an aqueous refining | 


agent with the oil while the oil is in 
admixture with between approximately 
5 per cent and 25 per cent of volatile 
organic solvent. for the oil based on 
the separating from the oil and solvent 
mixture impurities precipitated therein 
by the refining agent, and thereafter 
vaporizing the solvent from the oil. 

No. 2,577,636, SULFURIZATION OF 
LARD OIL, patented December 4, 1951 
by Elmer H. Sperry, Drexel Hill, Pa., 
assignor to Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, a corporation of New 
Jersey. 

A progess of sulfurizing lard oil is 
disclosed which comprises contacting 
hydrogen sulfide and sulfur dioxide in 
the presence. of the lard oil at a tem- 
perature of from 50° to 100° F. 
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AR-EVER 


TRUCKS 





peececedees 25," 
Capacity 750 Ibs. (14 cu.ft.) 


These meat trucks feature strong, sanitary construc- 
tion. Open bead can’t hold food or dirt. Welded 
construction eliminates seams and crevices—makes 
cleaning easy. Understructure is attached to truck 
body by continuous weld. No seams or cracks. 


Truck is light-to-handle—makes it a favorite with 
employees. Body is made of an extra-tough alumi- 
num alloy that resists denting and gouging. Each 
corner is reinforced with a special aluminum casting 
welded in place. Trucks stay new looking, last 
longer, cut replacement costs. 


Wheels have Zerk-type fittings that provide lubri- 
cation inside bearings and Neo-tread tires WEAR- even 
which are unaffected by fats and oils. L182) 


Ask for representative to call or send for (UMingy 
catalog. many 
WRITE TODAY TO: “eat cat 





A complete 
line for 
meat packers, 
conners and 
sausage 
manufacturers, 
including 











CONTAINERS 


THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL COMPANY, 401 WEAR-EVER BLDG., NEW KENSINGTON, PA. 


[_] Send me your catalog 


Fill in, clip to your letterhead and mail 


[_] Have representative see me regarding your trucks 
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Progress Continues 
In Water Pollution 
Abatement Program 


Continued progress of the spreading 
campaign to curb pollution of rivers 
and other waters through the construc- 
tion of industrial waste and municipal 
sewage treatment facilities is revealed 
by a survey of reports from state capi- 
tals throughout the’ nation. 

In Pennsylvania, for example, more 
than $150,000,000 has been and is being 
spent for sewage and industrial waste 
treatment works since the state’s clean 
streams program was started in 1944, 
including sewage treatment works and 
industrial water systems. Rejected by 
the Pennsylvania legislature just be- 
fore the December adjournment of its 
1951 session was a bill which would 
have delayed enforcement of clean- 
stream orders against municipalities 
and industries. 

Utah’s State Legislative Council an- 
nounced plans for the creation of a 
seven-man committee to study types 
of anti-pollution legislation. Mean- 
while, a citizens’ advisory committee 
was named to aid with preliminary 
studies of a proposed $8,000,000 sewage 
disposal program for Salt Lake City. 

Many major municipal sewage treat- 
ment projects are being constructed in 
California. San Diego has completed 
the first phase of a $60,000 research 
program into the best means of han- 
dling the metropolitan area sewage 
disposal problem. The Regional Water 
Pollution Control Board there esti- 
mates almost $20,000,000 of new sew- 
age disposal construction is needed to 
accommodate anticipated future needs 
in the area. 

Wisconsin’s Supreme Court has up- 
held the state Committee on Water 
Pollution’s authority to carry out 
pollution-abatement orders. 

Illinois has a new State Water Pol- 
lution Control Advisory Council, the 
creation of which was authorized by 
the 1951 state legislature to work with 
the State Sanitary Water Board in 
prevention and abatement of stream 
pollution. The advisory group’s six 
members represent industry, agricul- 
ture, public health, wild life, munici- 
pal government and the public at large. 

New York City is carrying out an 
overall program of sewage treatment 
works construction which will provide 
for treatment of all the city’s sewage 
by the end of 1959. Only 41 per cent 
of the city’s sewage now is treated 
through seven modern plants with a 
capacity of 456,500,000 gal. daily. The 
$325,000,000 construction program now 
in progress will increase this capacity 
by 971,000,000 gal. daily. 

Twenty-eight Ohio municipalities 
have installed new sewage treatment 
works since the end of World War II, 
but there remain 98 municipalities in 
the state of more than 2,000 population 
which have either no sewage works or 
unsatisfactory ones. The newly-created 
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Ohio State Water Pollution Control 
Board was granted a $45,780 appro- 
priation for the remainder of the cur- 
rent fiscal year. Of these funds, $31,100 
was earmarked for a mobile laboratory 
unit for use in spot-checking rivers 
and streams. 

It will take another ten years to halt 
pollution of Indiana rivers, on the basis 
of progress made during 1951, it was 
estimated by the director of the State 
Health Board’s sanitation division. Ma- 
terials shortages and higher prices are 
impeding corrective steps, he reported, 
although significant progress is being 


made by both municipalities and in- 
dustries. 

Anti-pollution orders are continuing 
to be issued against industries and 


municipalities in Michigan by the State 
Water Resources Commission, which 
has been waging an aggressive cam- 
paign to clean up the state’s waters. 
The eight-state Ohio Valley Water 
Sanitation Commission, established 
through a 1948 interstate compact to 
foster a regional pollution abatement 
program, plans a series of hearings 
early this year involving communities 
between Huntington and Cincinnati. 


Salary Stabilization Plan 

The Office of Salary Stabilization has 
arranged with the Wage and Hour 
Division of the Department of Labor 
to provide assistance to employers 
seeking general information concerning 
salary stabilization. The 80 offices of 
the Wage and Hour Division have been 
supplied with material relating to sal- 
ary regulations and employers may 
obtain advice on questions concerning 
them from these local offices. Official 
rulings will continue to come only 
through the Office of Salary Stabiliza- 
tion. 

Also, within a few weeks the OSS 
will have 14 field offices, at Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Richmond, 
Atlanta, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, Dallas, Den 
ver, San Francisco and Seattle. 


USDA Lard Booklet 


A booklet on lard processing and 
marketing, Lard Marketing as Affected 
by Commercial Processing Methods, 
has been published by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. It was 
prepared by Daniel D. Harlan of the 
Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion. The pamphlet, Agriculture Infor- 
mation Bulletin 53, is available for 15e 
per copy. 


Johnston Mental estieud 


Hal W. Johnston, executive vice 
president and director of sales, Stecher- 
Traung Lithograph Corp., was elected 
president of the Canning Machinery & 
Supplies Association January 20 at the 
annual convention in Atlantic City. 
Johnston was vice president for the 
past two years. 


Industry Conference on 
Hide Decontrol Scheduled 


A meeting to work out some plan for 
relieving the current undesirable situa. 
tion in the marketing of hides is tenta. 
tively set for Tuesday morning, Janu. 
ary 29, with secretary of Commerce 
Charles Sawyer. It will be held in his 
office beginning at 10 o’clock. 

The meeting was called at the re 
quest of the National Independent Meat 
Packers Association, Western States 
Meat Packers Association, National 
Hide Association and National Render- 
ers Association. These groups told See- 
retary Sawyer that the hide allocation 
and export controls now in effect should 
be reviewed inasmuch as the current 
depressed hide and skin prices are seri- 
ously affecting livestock production. 

“If there is not substantial recovery 
in prices in the near future, livestock 
production will be greatly discouraged 
and the supply of meat to consumers 
and to the military forces in the years 
ahead will be diminished,” the state- 
ment said. 

It is understood that the American 
Meat Institute and the American Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s Association have 
also requested an opportunity to state 
the case for decontrol of hides before 
government officials. 

Meanwhile the government increased 
export quotas for cattlehides and skins 
in the first quarter of 1952. The quota 
for wet cattlehides and buffalo hides 
will be 60,000 compared with 45,000 in 
the last 1951 quarter. A quota of 100,- 
000 dry and wet calf and kipskins has 
been set for the current quarter. In the 
fourth quarter last year it was 75,000 
of this classification. 

Dry cattlehides will continue on an 
“open-end” basis. This means that no 
specific figure is set but exports are 
controlled to assure adequate supplies 
in this country. Imported hides and 
skins held in bonded warehouses at 
ports of entry and not yet officially 
brought into the country will continue 
to be exempt from export quotas. 


Financial Notes 

The board of directors of Wilson & 
Co. declared a dividend of 25c per 
share on its common stock, payable 
March 1, 1952, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business February 
11, 1952, and a dividend of $1.0625 per 
share on its $4.25 preferred stock for 
the period from January 1, 1952 to 
March 31, 1952, payable April 1, 1952, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business March 17, 1952. 

International Packers Ltd. directors 
decided to take no action in January 
on declaration of capital stock divi- 
dend, Joseph A. Hanson, president, 
said. “As we see it now it will be de- 
sirable in the future to think of divi- 
dends in terms of semi-annual pay- 
ments in May and November, which 
will permit determination of dividend 
disbursements on the basis of more 
complete information,” he said. 
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SMOKEHOUSES ... 


expertly engineered for 
greater dependability ... 
expertly built for trouble- 
free, top performance! 





JULIAN Smokehouses 


are 
built by JULIAN mechanics in 
JULIAN’s own shop and found- 
ry... on-the-spot manufactur- 
ing control that means really 
dependable smokehouse _ per- 
formance and customer satis- 
faction. Leading packers speci- 
fy: “JULIAN” to keep their 
production going smoothly... 
and on schedule! 


Contact Julian today! 


JULIAN ENGINEERING Co. 


Manufacturers and Contractors: 
Smokehouses, Process Piping and 
Refrigeration 


5445 N. CLARK ST. e CHICAGO 40, ILL. 


Chicago Distributor for 
Worthington Refrigeration Equipment 











FLASHES ON SUPPLIERS 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & COM- 
PANY: J. A. Cuneo, formerly manager 
of the Chicago branch, has been ad- 
vanced to general sales manager. His 
position will be filled by Milo C. Roy 
of the Omaha branch. George C. 
Worthley, manager of the Scale divi- 
sion, has been named general manager 
of the division, and Joe Peterson, sales 
manager. 

BLAW-KNOX COMPANY: The 
Chemical Plants division of this Pitts- 
burgh firm has relocated its Fats 
and Oils department at the LeMoyne 
Building, 180 N. Wabash ave., Chicago. 
E. W. Forker, head of the division, said 
the move was made to bring the de- 
partment nearer to the heart of the 
fats and oils industries. Heading the 
Chicago staff are K. MecCubbin, man- 
ager of the Fats and Oils department, 
E. J. Loew, chief engineer, and R. E. 
Kistler, sales representative. 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING 
COMPANY: J. Albert Woods, president 
and a director of the Commercial Sol- 
vents Corp., has been elected a director 
of Corn Products Refining Co. 

A. E. STALEY MANUFACTUR- 
ING CO.: Appointment of two sales 
representatives has been announced by 
Paul Doolen, manager of the industrial 
sales department. Wendall Ray, for- 
merly price and market analyst in the 
home office at Decatur, is sales repre- 
eentative in Staley’s Philadelphia office. 
Clint A. Pickett, previously with the 
G & D Manufacturing Co., Streator, 
Ill., is a sales representative in the Chi- 
cago office. 

TENNESSEE EASTMAN COM- 
PANY: Dr. Fred R. Conklin has been 
named works manager, James C. White, 
president, has announced. Herbert G. 
Stone, formerly vice president and 
works manager, will continue as vice 
president. Dr. Conklin became con- 
nected with Tennessee Eastman in 
1931, following post graduate work at 
Yale University. In 1933 he was 
named superintendent of the plastics 
division and in 1941 became general 
superintendent, plant operations. From 
1943 to 1947 Dr. Conklin was works 





manager of the Tennessee Eastman 
operated electromagnetic plant at Oak 
Ridge. 

AMERICAN CAN COMPANY: A 
major organizational change to enable 
American Can to place more emphasis 
on creative re- 
search through es- 
tablishment of a 
new Research and 
Technical Service 
department, has 
been announced by 
Dr. R. H. Lueck, 
general manager of 
research. The new 
department will 
consist of Research, 
Development, Tech- 





nical Service and 
Agronomy divi- 
sions. The com- DR. CLARK 


pany has appointed 

Dr. B. S. Clark, formerly director of 
research, as_ scientific director. Dr. 
R. W. Pilcher, former associate direc- 
tor of research, has been appointed 
director of the new Research division. 
D. F. Sampson, former section chief, 
general laboratories, has been named 
manager of the Technical Service di- 
vision, while Dr. F. W. Geise remains 
manager of the Agronomy division at 
Chicago. Dr. Clark, who joined Canco 
in 1910, has been responsible for a 
great many of the advances made in 
the development of sealing compounds 
and can enamels and in the improved 
corrosion resistance of metal cans. 
Jutstanding among the new research 
projects will be the conservation and 
eventual elimination of tin and inves- 
tigation into the cold sterilization of 
canned foods. 

LEWIS-SHEPARD PRODUCTS, 
INC.: David W. Niven, formerly with 
Life magazine as manager of service to 
advertisers, has been appointed adver- 
tising manager of this company. 

INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MA- 
CHINES CORP.: Thomas J. Watson, 
jr., has been elected president of the 
corporation, succeeding John G. Phil- 
lips, newly elected vice chairman of the 
board and chairman of the executive 
and finance committee. Thomas J. Wat- 
son, sr., chairman of the board, con- 
tinues as chief executive officer. 








6866 ELWYNNE DRIVE 





FOOD MANAGEMENT 
INCORPORATED 
@ A management consulting firm designed 
for the Meat Industry, staffed by packing- 


house men and thoroughly conversant with 
packinghouse problems. 


Telephone: TWEED 2502 


CINCINNATI 36, OHIO 
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Maintenance Convention 
(Continued from page 11) 


maintenance costs. The basic elements 
of planning maintenance are “proce- 
dure” and “organization,” according to 
Gilbert I. Ross, president, Ross & Co., 
Inc. 

In reviewing procedures the speaker 
cited the facts of knowing what is to 
be done, how it is to be done, what 
materials and parts are to be needed, 
etc. These are the obvious elements of 
procedure. However, in drawing up 
forms and charts several factors of 
caution are offered. No chart should | 
require excessive posting as this is 
both time consuming and opens the | 
way for errors. The data collected 
through postings should be useable. | 
Rarely needed factual material gener- 
ally can be secured with a minimum of | 
effort from original records. Planning 
of a maintenance job should be in pro- 
portion to the job required. A 15-min. | 
job should not take two hours to plan. | 

In planning for maintenance there | 
always should be a margin established 
for emergency breakdown. 

Who organizes the maintenance pro- 
gram will depend upon the size of the | 
staff. In small staffs the master me- | 
chanic will handle this detail. However, | 
as the staff grows it becomes more 
economical to assign this duty to others 
so as to allow the mechanical super- 
visory personnel to devote all their 
time to work at which they are most 
skilled. 


MANAGEMENT LARGELY RESPONSIBLE 
FOR LOW MAINTENANCE OUTPUT 

In analyzing maintenance costs, the 
following divisions were made: Im- 
provements (changes and additions to 
productive process); experimental; al- | 
terations (no additional processing 
equipment); service (major replace- 
ment, in excess of 50 per cent of orig- | 
inal cost); tools; safety; repairs; out- | 
side work; special jobs (plant service | 
not associated with production). Once | 
tabulated these costs were further bro- 
ken down into departments and for- 





warded to the departmental super- | 


The reason for this technique, ac- | 
cording to O. R. Etheridge, methods | 


| 
| 
visors. 
| 
| 


superintendent, A. E. Staley Manufac- 
turing Co., Decatur, IIl., is to pass part 


of the maintenance responsibility to | 


production supervision and at the same 
time to observe maintenance in terms 
of small plant units. 

In studying the plant’s maintenance 
crew’s efficiency, it was found that 
through no unwillingness on their part 
maintenance personnel worked at a rel- 
atively low rate of efficiency. The basic 
cause for this low productivity was 
managerial and centered in inaccurate 
and insufficient work orders issued for 
the desired maintenance. These orders 
originally were prepared by the produc- 
tion supervisors. 

The company has adopted the policy 
of assigning a permanent maintenance 
area supervisor in certain areas of the 
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Most good piggies 
Tare MUo mia |» Co 3 Me): 





Here’s why packers doing 80% of 
the business are using TEXCEL 99 


@ Less than 1% packaging failure e@ Wraps up to 30% more hams 
—as against up to 20% with other in the same number of man-hours 
packaging materials. ...and with less trouble. 





@ It’s more sanitary... neater. 
Makes a better impression on 
customers...makes more sales 
for you. a 








® ACETATE 
FIBER 


TAPE 





INDUSTRIAL TAPE CORPORATION, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


Also makers of a complete line of PERMACEL® pressure-sensitive tapes for industry. 





4 ADLER STOCKINETTE 


when you SMOKE HAMS in famous 


For QUALITY smoked meat, economy in 
MA ?acking, shipping, freezing, storing, 

specify Adler, makers of quality knit 
} products for over 80 years. Widest range 
in widths and construction assures 
RIGHT stockinette for any cut, all sizes, 
for ham, beef, veal, pork, etc. Write for 


You HOLD EVERYTHING... color, flavor, shape 


ADLER 
REPRESENTATIVES 
PHIL HANTOVER, IN¢ 
1717 McGee St 
Kansas City 8, f 
JOS. KOVOLOFF 
800 N. Clark Street 
Chicago, |! 


JACK SHRIBMAN 








FREE catalog and price list to 


CINCINNATI 14, OHIO 





WORLD'S LARGEST 





THE ADLER COMPANY, Dept) N 


| 
MANUFACTURER OF STOCKINETTE 


5610 Berks St 
Philadelphia 31 
R. E. BAUMAN CO 
3419 West Ist St 
Los Angeles 4, C 








OVERHEAD TRACK SCALES 


WEIGH BEAM or DIAL ATTACHMENT 


SALES - REPAIRS - SERVICE 
CALL OR WRITE 


O'BRIEN SCALE DIVISION 
NEW YORK TRAMRAIL CO., INC. 


345 Rider Ave.—Melrose 5-1686—New York 51, N. Y. 


plant. The results have been promising. 
There is a greater degree of preventive 
maintenance; there is better communi- 
cation between the area supervisors 
and the mechanical shops; there is a 
higher degree of skill developed by the 
maintenance area supervisors. 


MACHINE RECORDS PROVIDE 
BETTER COST CONTROL 

When maintenance makes the transi- 
tion from being classed, cost-wise, as a 
minor nuisance to a major operation, 
adequate records become an integral 
part of the maintenance system. They 
| must measure labor costs and efficiency, 
keep track of parts inventories and 
tools, and record the findings of sys- 





tematic inspection procedures. Yet, as 





TWO RELIABLE BRANDS 


Canned, Skinless, Shankless 
DANISH HAMS OF FINE FLAVOR 


DANISH CROWN 


BRAND 


A. S. K. 


BRAND 


Representatives wanted with active contacts among 
wholesalers, hotel suppliers and chains for territories 
not now covered. Write promptly for full details. 


BALTIC TRADING COMPANY 
165 Chambers St., New York 7, N.Y. Telephone DI gby 9-4309 


Kenneth Demb, supervisor of indus- 
trial engineering, Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc., Danvers, Mass., pointed 
out, any effort at expanding control and 
record keeping activities is subject to 
close scrutiny. However, this security 
is essential if the various controls are 
| to have the desirable features: Elim- 
inate duplication of effort; eliminate 
forms which have outlived their useful- 
ness; eliminate multipurpose systems; 
make possible use of automatic tabu- 
lating machinery which may be avail- 
able in the company. 

The procedure is much simplified 
| now with a tabulating machine card 

on which workers clock in the time it 

took for each job before starting a new 

















GLOBE-HOY LOAF MOLDS 


Give faster cooking—less shrinkage—bet- 
ter appearance and flavor. Loaf is always 
uniform in shape for more attractive slices 
—greater sales appeal. Available from 


stock NOW! 


Write for full details, or a trial mold. 


THE GLOBE COMPANY 


4000 S. Princeton Ave. 








Chicago 9, Ill. 


| assignment. Complete data, which for- 
| merly took days to tabulate through a 
tedious hand notation process, now can 
be run off in a matter of minutes from 
the key punched cards. 

This means for getting specific costs 
| for actual jobs enables management 
| to note the difference between preven- 
| tive maintenance costs and_ costs 
| chargeable directly to manufacturing. 


ELECTRICAL MAINTENANCE TIPS 
“How to Maintain Electrical Equip- 
ment” was the topic discussed by Jo- 
seph Petrusk, superintendent of main- 
tenance, Wright Aeronautical Co., 
Wood Ridge, N. J. First, there is a 
very definite need to establish a line of 
| authority which should be rigidly ad- 
| hered to. Failure to do so might get 
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& specific job accomplished quickly, 
but will result in poorer follow-up and 
loss of intermediate supervision. 


A close tab should be kept on all | 


spare parts for electrical equipment 
lest a serious shut down results from 
failure to stock the proper parts. 
Electrical equipment, with its speed 
controls, frequently is complex and 
often is installed by an outside con- 
tractor. When any major electrical 
equipment is being installed, it is pru- 
dent to have the electrical maintenance 


man on hand so he can get a fore | 


knowledge of the unit’s operation. It 
may save hours when maintenance is 
required later. 

Electrical equipment maintenance 
scheduling includes the check of: 
Cranes and hoists every two months; 
high voltage switchgear, air compres- 
sors, etc., every six months; large volt- 
age synchronous motors are cleaned, 
washed down and painted with glyptal 
twice a year. They are blown down and 
wiped once a month, The plant found 
that electrical motor repair work was 
done more economically by outside 
shops; electrical and battery operated 
trucks are checked every month; lamps 
are replaced every 12 months with the 
exception of the cold cathode tubes 
which are replaced every two and a 
half years. 


SUPPLIER COOPERATION VALUABLE 

Two interesting points were cited by 
M. A. Cavanaugh, maintenance engi- 
neer, Budd Co., Philadelphia, on main- 
tenance for the medium size plant. First 
he said his company maintains constant 
contact with its equipment suppliers. 
In this way they are able to take ad- 
vantage of the special knowledge the 
supplier can offer and at the same time 
the supplier is able to modify equip- 
ment in terms of actual plant usage 
experience. 

Second, production and maintenance 
men hold weekly meetings. In this 
plant maintenance has the authority 
to shut down equipment it considers in 
need of repair, regardless of the wishes 
of production. It has been the experi- 
ence of the plant that the weekly meet- 
ings are instrumental in finding ways 
to short cut operational procedures. 

The plant also uses record anlysis 
to correct repeated failures and takes 
advantages of opportunities to recon- 
dition equipment which ine be idle. 


Warehousemen to Meet in 
New Orleans May 4-8 


The American Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation will hold its sixty-first con- 
vention May 4-8 at New Orleans this 
year. Plans for a 10-day, post-conven- 
tion trip to Mexico were announced by 
President J. Leo Cooke. This flying 
junket south of the border will include 
side trips to interesting spots outside 
of Mexico City and three days at 
Acapuleo, the Mexican Riviera. 

Take an interesting few minutes trip 
Up and Down the Meat Trail. 
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NEVERFAIL 


.« « for Sre-Scasoning 
taste- i 
—"’ 3-DAY HAM CURE 
HAM 
FLAVOR It’s the good, old-fashioned, full-bodied ham 
flavor that your customers want. That’s what 
“The Man You Knew” NEVERFAIL gives you. For ezira goodness, 
NEVERFAIL imparts to the ham a distinc- 
tive, aromatic fragrance . . . because it pre- 
seasons as it cures. In addition, the NEVER- 
FAIL 3-Day Ham Cure always produces an 
appetizing, eye-catching pink color. . . mouth- 
melting tenderness .:.and a-texture that’s 
re ‘ moist but never soggy. Write today for ¢ com- 
H.J.Mayer &SonsCo.,Inc. plete information. : 





- Je MAYER & SONS cO., INC. 


6815 OUTH ASHLAND AVENUE . 








For new imprint savings... 


plus a sales-compelling impression . . . 
t's the 


GREAT LAKES CARTON and CASING PRINTER 


\ Imprints cellulose casings! 

\ Handles any display carton! 

\ Fast, easy to operate! 

\ Skilled operator not required! 


V Interchangeable word slugs or 
solid printing plates! 





\ Standardizes carton and casing 
design! 


One printer and one set of interchange- 
able word slugs or quick-change solid 
plates enable packers and processors to a 4 
imprint any cellulose casing for any prod- be changed in a few minutes to 


V Complete ingredients clause can 


uct. Quickly adaptable for use on sausage 
cartons. Imprint stands cooking, washing, 


soaking, smoking or handling! Printer Eli H 
minates 
$57.50 with 2 standard type holders. Word \ t obsolete cartons 


slugs or printing plates extra. Order today! and casings! 


GREAT LAKES STAMP & MFG. CO. 


2500 IRVING PARK ROAD e¢ CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 


TT 2 NT NTI NRE 


match any formula change! 
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B & D COMBINATION RUMPBONE 
SAW AND CARCASS SPLITTER... 


your BEST BUY for reducing production 
costs in slaughtering all grades of cattle 
...and improving operator efficiency! 












This B & D machine 
has been operating | 
to the entire satis- 
faction of hundreds 
of its users for over | 
25 years! 






Extreme ease of handling permits even 
the unskilled man to split rumps, loins, 
ribs and chucks with amazing speed and with the precision of 
an “expert". This industry-endorsed machine lowers cutting 


costs, increases your yield, and eliminates cleaver loss due to 
lavest in the Best... (4) Buy Only B&D Machines! damage of ribs and chucks. Write for full particulars and speci- 
fications of this and other cost-cutting B&D machines designed 

exclusively for the meat packer. 


BEST & DONOVAN, 332 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 

















PARTLOW INDICATING TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


@ MAXIMUM TEMPERATURE 1000° FAHRENHEIT 
OR 550° CENTIGRADE. MODELS LW-LY-LB 


2-Wire or 3-Wire Control Circuit 





The Partlow Model LW, LY or LB Electric Tempera- 
ture Controls combine in one instrument accurate 
indication and regulation of temperature at all times 
by automatically controlling the flow of gas, oil or 
steam when used with motor operated or solenoid 
valves, or by controlling electric heating units relays, 
or starting and stopping motors. They will auto- 
matically maintain the temperature which is set on 
the scale by a red colored pointer. This setting may 
be changed easily by turning a knurled knob on the 
front of the case. 





FOR DETAILED INFORMATION AND PRICES, WRITE FOR BULLETIN 505-M 


THE PARTLOW CORPORATION 


3 CAMPION ROAD « NEW HARTFORD, N. Y. 














Manufacturers of Partlow Temperature Controls, Safety Gas Valves and Timers 
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Total Meat Processing Operations 


Above Month and Year-Earlier Levels 











EDVERALLY-INSPECTED canning the month of December rose to 1,408,- 
and processing operations during 043,000 lbs. from an estimated 1,392,- 
MEATS AND MEAT FOOD PRODUCTS PREPARED AND PROCESSED UNDER 
FEDERAL INSPECTION—DECEMBER, 1951, WITH COMPARISONS 
December January-December 
1951* 150° 1951 1950 
Placed in cure 
Beet 11,121,000 9,014,000 105,834,000 111,400,000 
Pork 292,546,000 302,465,000 3,578, 373,000 3,370,670,000 
Other sdipall ‘ 128,000 124,000 2,384,000 
Smoked and/or dried 
Beef 5,186,000 4,107,000 by 272.000 
Pork . 190,453,000 184,768,000 2, 2 025,066 COO 
Cooked meat 
Beet , ‘ 4,647,000 5,203,000 20,300,000 
ork $1,519,000 42,456,000 DOs 087 000 








Rendered pork fat 


Canned preduct (for civilian use snd 
Dept. of Defense) 
Total+ 


throngh December 30, 1950. 

tThis figure represents ‘‘inspection pounds '’ 
and recorded more 
treatment, such 


as cnring first 





Other ,000 217,000 
Sausage 

Fresh finished 18,807,000 19,737,000 238 084 000 

fo be dried or semi-dried 7,916,000 9,358,000 115.500.0000 

Franks, wieners , oe 33,142,000 30,789 000 

Other, smoked or cooked 39,282,000 36,515,060 

Total sausage . 99,147,000 96 599,000 1,318,170,000 

Loaf, head cheese, chili, fellied 

ee Se ee on 13,361,000 13,750,000 193,451,000 174,896,000 
Steaks, chops, roasts ....... 87,214,000 71,110,000 934,304,000 $= ..seee. ; 
Louillon cubes, extract 154,000 264,000 4,987 000 “ae 
Sliced bacon 5,662,000 53,719.000 773,435,000 712,743,000 
Sliced, other ...... ( 1,855,000 29,444,000 vere 
Hamburger pies . 6,482,000 122,022,000 
Miscellaneous meat prod 3,433,000 42 3.000 . 
i . ededadewesseeenacen® 214,870,000 2,111, 776,000 1,820,995 000 
Lard. refined 127,129,000 1,606.4 1, 91,000 
Oleo stock 7.701.000 8. 770,000 87 97.000 
Pr re wciidud <»e¥as 5,619 000 6,470,000 64,787,000 549,000 


Rendered 10,076,000 10,002 000 104,666,000 102,330,000 
Refined Satan th en eee ae 5,788,000 5,205,000 38.659 000 
Compound containing animal fat... 21,073,000 24,283,000 214,983,000 
Oleomargcarine containing animal fat 1.597 000 1.943.000 ¢ 21.000 


166 885,000 
1.408,043,000 


*Totals for December 1 through December 29, 1951 compared with « period from December 3 
as some of the products may 


than once due to having heen subjected to more 
and then canning 














1,194,037,000 15,217,051,000 12,307, 727,000 


have been inspected 
than one distinct processing 














CUTTING MARGINS DECLINE AS PRODUCT VALUES DIMINISH 


(Chicago costs and credits, 


Receipts of hogs in the first three 
days of the week fell off sharply due 
to the cold weather. Hog costs rose 
substantially while product values de- 
clined, forcing the medium and heavier 
weights to minus cutting margins. 
Light weights, however, still cut plus. 


TSO-220 Ths 





Value 
Pet. Price per per ewt I’et 
live per ew tin live 
wt. Ih alive vield wt. 
Skinned hams .....12.7 44.1 $5.61 $ 7.98 12.7 
TUNED. cncceciceses 5.7 30.0 1.71 2.43 5.5 
Soston butts -» 42 35.0 1.51 2.138 4.1 
Loins (blade in)...10.2 39.7 4.04 5.80 9.9 
Lean cuts $12.87 $18.34 ‘ 
Bellies, S. P 11.1 26.2 21 4.17 9.6 
Bellies, D. S. .... ‘ 2.1 
Fat backs nice Sapte alae = 3.2 
Plates and jowls 3 3.0 
{err . 2.2 2.2 
PLS. lard, rend, wt .13.4 12.4 
Fat cuts & lard....... 
Spareribs ere F 1.6 
Regular trimmings. 3.3 3.1 
Feet, tails, ete : 2.0 
Offal & misel , 
rOTAL YIELD 
& VALUE 70.0 71.5 


Cost of hogs 
Condemnation loss 
Handling and overhead 
TOTAL COST PER CWT..... 
TOTAL VALUE ....... 


Cutting margin 
Margin last 


week... 





first three days of the week.) 


This test is computed for illustrative 
purposes only. Each packer should fig- 
ure his own test using actual costs, 
credits, yields and realizations. The 
figures reported here are based on the 
available market figures for the first 
three days of the week. 


-220-240 lbs.— ——240-270 Ibs.—— 














Value Value 
Price per per ewt. Pet. Price per per cwt. 
per ewt. fin live per cwt. fin. 
Ib. alive yield wt. Ib. alive yield 
13.0 41.7 $5.42 §$ 7.55 
5.4 26.9 1.45 1.99 
4.1 34.5 1.43 1.9 
9.7 36.6 3.55 4.00) 
$11.85 $16 30) 
1.0 21.0 M 1.16 
&.6 18.0 Mi »14 
4.6 2.0 5 77 
4.4 8.6 $1 41 
2.2 12.0 27 36 
10.4 13.0 1.35 1.89 
$ 4.89 $ 6 74 
16 25.0 40 oa) 
2.9 16.2 47 66 
20 10.3 21 et) 
° io 1.18 
77.0 $18.57 $25.80 
Per Per 
cwt cwt 
alive alive 
$18.16 Per ewt $17.60 Per cwt 
10 fin 10 fin. 
1.27 yield 1,18 yield 
827.3" 18.88 
27.01 18.57 
$.31 $.31 
+$.47 +$.24 
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877,000 lbs. recorded the month before. 


The December, 1951 total retained a 
margin of 214,006,000 lbs. over the 
1,194,037,000-lb. production in the 
comparable period of 1950. The 1951 
period covers the four-week period 
from December 1 through December 29 
while the year-earlier period began 
December 3 and ended December 30. 

The preliminary cumulative total for 
the year was estimated by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture at 15,217,- 


051,000 lbs.—a sharp increase over 
the 12,307,727,000 lbs. estimated for 
the corresponding twelve month pe- 


riod a year before. 

Most processing of beef items were 
reported above the month before and, 
in some instances, were also above 





MEAT AND MEAT FOOD PRODUCTS 
CANNED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION 
IN DECEMBER, 1951 

Pounds of finished product 


licing Consumer 
and in- packages 
stitutional or shelf 
sizes sizes 
(3 lbs (under 
or over) 3 lbs.) 


Luncheon meat 
Canned hums 
Corned hash 
Chili con carne 
Viennas 


19,715,000 13,005,000 
19,729,000 604,000 
338,000 8,662,000 
964,000 10,124,000 
147,000 3,191,000 


beef 









Franks, wieners in brine 1,329,000 
Deviled ham . 12,000 683 000 
Other potted or deviled 

meat foods 1.744.000 
Tamales... S4.000 1,858,000 
Sliced dried beef 4.000 351,000 
Liver product caste 400, 000 
Meat stew (all product). 84,000 7,500,000 
Spaghetti meat products SY 000 4,605 000 
Tongue (other than 

pickled) eisvnt 46,000 356,000 
Vinegar pickled products 1,084,000 1,639,000 
Bulk sausage ..... S07 000 
Hamburger, rousted or 

cured beef, meat and 

gravy 66,000 1,123,000 
Soups ina oiets 1,139,000 8 
Sausage in oil 119,000 
Tripe 1,000 
Brains ‘ 
Bacon eat be edeaneeee 18,000 
All other meat with meat 

and/or meat  by-prod 

ucts—20%, or more 460,000 7.218.000 

Less than 20% 177,000 7.837.000 
Total $4.314,.000 114,088,000 











the same period in the preceding year. 
Pork, however, while displaying slight 
gains from the November period, 
dropped below the near-record proc 
essing levels of the previous December. 

Sausage output fell to 99,147,000 lbs., 
in the month from the 102,420,000-lb. 
production in November. Despite this 
loss, sausage items continued to main- 
tain a slight edge over the December, 
1950 level of 96,399,000 Ibs. The classi- 
fications of weiners and other sausage, 
smoked or cooked, maintained a large 
enough margin over the year before to 
offset the losses noted in the fresh and 
dried classes. 

Meat canning operations during De- 
cember rose to 44,314,000 lbs. in the 
larger than 3-lb. sizes from the 38,- 
194,000 Ibs. reported in this size in 
November. Product canned in the less 
than 3-lb. sizes decreased to 114,988,000 
lbs. compared with 121,437,000 lbs. 
turned out in the previous month. 

Bacon slicing operations continued 
to fall from the previous month’s level 
as 55,662,000 lbs. were recorded in the 
month compared with 58,772,000 Ibs. in 
November. 









Packers pack nearly every cut in HPS 
meat wraps, for transit or storage. 
In rolls or sheets, HPS papers 
continue doing a swell job of 
keeping more and more meat in 
better and better condition. 


MEATS 


Oiled, waxed, wet strength, laminated 
.. HPS Packers Papers meet the quality 
““musts’’ of meat men who want to 
be sure meat travels and arrives in 
best condition. If yours is the usual 
w the unusual protective wrapping 


problem, we can help you solve it. 


MUSTS 


‘What YOUR ‘Must?’ White wo 


TORS - 
“%, 









A 
3 
H.P. SMITH PAPER CO. - 
maweractease § 
% vy 
Mm, o 
#5. papem’ 


PAPERS FOR PACKERS FOR 49 YEARS 
5001 WEST SIXTY-SIXTH ST., CHICAGO 38 


|.costly. 





Work Stoppages Knife Into Meat 


Production; Weekly Total Off 8% 


ORK stoppages and spasmodic 
walkouts in a number of packing 
plants about the country interrupted 
normal slaughter operations and caused 
an erratic pattern in marketing of live- 


from 
the preceding week and 13,000,000 lbs, 
less than a year ago. 

The slaughter of about 80,000 calves 
showed a 23,000 drop from the previous 


showed a 17,000,000 lb. decline 








ESTIMATED FEDERALLY INSPECTED SLAUGHTER AND 
MEAT PRODUCTION 
Week ended January 19, 1952, with comparisons 
Pork Lamb and Total 
Beef Veal (exel. lard) Mutton Meat 
Number Prod. Number Prod. Number Prod. Number Tl rod. Prod. 
Week Ended 1,000 mil. Ib. 1,000 mil. Ib. 1,000 mil. Ib. 1,000 mil. Ib. mil. lb. 
Jan. 19, 1952..... 243 136.3 sO 8.6 1.488 206.8 233 11.0 362.7 
Jan. 12, 1952 274 152.9 103 11.2 1,596 220.2 242 11.4 395.7 
Jan. 20, 1951 268 149.0 97 10.0 1,590 217.8 244 11.7 388.5 
AVERAGE WEIGHT (LBS8.) 
LARD PROD 
Sheep and " Total 
Cattle Calves llog~ Lambs lM mil 
Week Ended Live Dressed Live Dressed Live Dressed Live Dressed Ito» Ibs 
Jan. 19, 1952....1,020 561 195 107 248 139 102 47 14.7 54.3 
Jan. 12, 1952....1,015 558 200 109 246 138 102 47 14.8 58.8 
Jan. 20, 1951....1,024 556 191 103 251 137 100 48 15.0 0.0 








stock to the extent that meat output 
for the week of January 19 fell con- 
siderably. The U. S. Department of 
Agriculture estimated an 8 per cent 


| drop in federally inspected meat pro- 


duction from the previous week. Total 
production for the country was placed 
at about 363,000,000 lbs. while during 
the preceding week it was 396,000,000 
Ibs. Last year’s output for the same 
January week was 388,000,000 lbs. or 
7 per cent more than for the week 
under immediate study. 

Marketings and slaughter of all 
species of meat animals declined, but 
the normal seasonal decline in meat 
production is not expected until a few 
weeks hence—when hog marketings fall 
off. Slaughter and meat production has 
lagged behind last year thus far. 

Cattle slaughter of 243,000 head was 
31,000 less than a week earlier and 
25,000 under last year’s kill. At 136,- 
000,000 lbs., the week’s beef production 





Test Shows Pigs Know Feed, 
But Their Tastes Are High 


In a recent test conducted in New 
York by members of the professional 
staff of Michigan State College, it was 
found that runty pigs, when given 
free reign to choose their own feeds, 
chose feeds which contained nutrients 
beneficial to them, but economy-wise, 
their choice was more expensive than 
for another group for which feeds had 
been selected. 

There were 10 pigs in each group. 
Actual weights varied from 12 to 21 
lbs. At the end of eight weeks it was 
found that the average daily gain for 
the runts on free choice feed had been 
.99 lbs.; for the pigs on the complete 
feed, .97 lbs. 

But that fraction of a pound was 
The free choice group ate an 
average of 2.75 lbs. per day compared 
with 2.01 lbs. consumed by the control 
group. 
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week and 17,000 less than last year. 
Inspected veal output dropped from 
11,200,000 lbs. the previous week to 
8,600,000 for the week under study. 
Last year calf slaughter was about 
10,000,000 Ibs. 

Hog slaughter of 1,488,000 animals 
also showed a decline compared with 
the previous week’s 1,596,000-head kill. 
Last year 1,590,000 swine were sent to 
slaughter. Pork production conse- 
quently fell to 207,000,000 lbs. from 
the preceding week’s output of 22,000,- 
000 lbs. Last year’s figures showed 
218,000,000 lbs. of inspected pork for 
the same week. Lard production of 
54,300,000 lbs. fell off from the 58,300,- 
000 lbs. for the previous week and 
about 60,000,000 Ibs. last year. 

Sheep and lamb slaughter of about 
233,000 animals was down slightly 
from the previous week’s 242,000-head 
kill, and 244,000 a year ago. Lamb and 
mutton production for the three weeks 
under comparison stood at 11,000,000, 
11,400,000 and 11,700,000 lbs. respec- 
tively. 

The 1947 meat production set a rec- 
ord at 421,000,000 lbs. 


CHICAGO PROV. SHIPMENTS 
Provision shipments, by rail, in the 
week ended January 17, the week be- 


fore and year ago are given in the 
following table: 
Week Previous Cor. Week 
Jan. 17 Week 1951 
Cured meats, 
ae 14,958,000 13,643,000 22,969,000 
Fresh meats, 
pounds .«..+19,131,000 17,852,000 23,819,000 
Lard, pounds ... 9,613,000 7,495,000 5,781,000 








EASTERN BY-PRODUCTS MARKET 


New York, Jan. 24, 1952 
Dried blood was quoted Thursday at 
$8.50@$9 per unit of ammonia, Low 
test wet rendered tankage moved at $9 
nominal per unit of ammonia, and high 
test tankage sold at $9'nominal. Dry 
rendered tankage sold at $2@$2.10 per 
protein unit. 
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WHAT GOOD 
ARE 


HOLES 
elt YOOR FLOOR! 


Holes and cracks in your shop floor cost plenty in production 
time, you know that. But, now you can repair those holes 
quickly with Cleve-O-Cement. Simple to apply, no skill required. 
Dries overnight. 28 times harder than ordinary cement, not an 
asphalt composition. Ready for heavy traffic next morning. 
Waterproof, slipproof, crack proof. Cleve-O-Cement stands up 
in bottling plants, laundries, dairies, ice cream plants, food 
and meat packing plants and especially where a moist or 
food acid affects ordinary floors. 


Send for illustrated bulletin. 


THE MIDLAND PAINT & VARNISH CO. 




















MAGNETIC 


SAUSAGE TRAP 


(TRADEMARK) 





For use on Frankfurters, 
Bologna, Liverwurst, Little 
Pigs, Country Style and 
other Fine Chopped Fresh 
Sausage and Meat Products. 





REMOVES: 

Staples, wire, broken 
pieces of cutter 
blades, bearings 
washers, and other 
iron particles. 





Pats. Pending 












WRITE FOR BULLETIN 190 


cESCo 


173—14TH ST., SAN FRANCISCO 3, CALIF. 
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hoist features 





Your personnel can install—Choice of hook, lug, 

or trolley mounting—Special high-torque hoist motor—Single 
unit dust-tight housing—Rope or push-button control— 
Weston-type load brake—Capacities from 250 to 

2000 pounds—Low initial cost—lower upkeep. 


* 4s" \ 


‘/ 










help 


keep productio 












help 
keep handling c 


























Economy in materials handling is one of industry's best 
opportunities for increasing productivity and reducing costs. 
Reduction of handling costs and increased productivity per man 














hour are typical results of engineered “J” hoist installations 








Robbins & Myers “J” hoists in your plant—handling 








materials via air—put cost reducing, productivity increasing 








control boxes in the hands of your workers. 











Robbins & Myers field representatives bring you the 








collective advantages of more than 22 years’ experience in 











application of R & M equipment to your problems. Their 











consulting service is without obligation. Write now, for 
their assistance, to Department N12P. 





















tA. 13. BP 


ROBBINS /& MYERS . 


HOIST AND CRANE DIVISION, SPRINGFIELD 99, OHIO 
MOTORS HOISTS CRANES FANS MOYNO PUMPS FOUNDED 1878 


WitH 

















CAINCO ALBULAC 
ALLY ADHESIVE , 


222-224 W. KINZIE ST. * 





10 Good Reasons 
for Using 
CAINCO 





Albulac* 











@ Binds Low Protein Meats! 
@ Solidifies Under Heat! 
@ Holds Shrinkage to a Minimum! 
@ Improves Shelf Life! 
@ Minimizes Jelly Pockets! 
@ Stabilizes Water and Fat! 
@ Increases Yield! 
@ Improves Sausage Texture! 
© Supplements Natural Albumen! 
@ Controls Moisture! 
IS A HIGH ALBUMEN .. 
. SPRAY DRIED .. 


Manufactured Exclusively for 


CAINCO, INC. 





gs and S$ Manufacturers Specialties 


*Powdered Milk Product 


. EXCEPTION- 
. PURE MILK PRODUCT! 


CHICAGO 10, ILL. 








32 


MEAT SHIPPING BOXES 
342" x 16%" x 10%,” 

Light weight aluminum, embossed for 
greatest strength, these convenient size 
boxes handle easily, stack and nest 
right. Quickly cleaned, rounued corners 
with proper draining design, they have 
no seams, crevices, or rivets. Pass the 
most rigid sanitary inspections. Your 
name embossed free, on side panels, 
when purchased in lots of 50 or 
more. 


Available now! Write for informative 
literature and prices. 


" BUTCHERS’ SUPPLY COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 16, OHIO 

















CHICAGO 





WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS 
CARCASS BEEF 


Native steers Jan. 24, 1952 
Prime, 600/800 ........% 5614 @57 
Choice, 500/700 ........55 @55™% 
Choice, 700/900 ........ 54 @54% 
Good, 700/800 .........52 @52% 

Commercial cows ........ 39% @40% 

Ce 25 GE, coscccscsvces 37 

er Pee ee 4616 


STEER BEEF CUTS‘ 


(*Ceiling base prices, f.o.b. Chicago) 
Prime: 


Hindquarter .............62.5@64.9 
a ee 50.0@51.5 
MEE ccccccentécocvcces 59.0@61.0 
Trimmed full loin ....... 87.0@90.5 
Flank 8.0@30.0 





Cross cut chuck ......... 50.4 
Regular chuck ..........52.0@55.0 
POEL. 2acesstonccnves 32.0 
Brisket ose , 
Mt, ebienkes . -70.0@75.0 

24.0@29.0 








oo cecccccescccccs c cous 
Triangie és Cha Ses ddeeeses 47.1 
BEM GREE ccsccccsccess 51.8 
Untrimmed loin ........ 69.5 

Choice: 

PEIRTOEE occa cteccies 60.0@61.5 

POGOMRECEE cc ccccccccece 50. 4 
DE Cclvececogensaxeed 60.0@61.0 
Trimmed full loin ....... 80.0@82.5 
POE -uneeavineedoeseces 30.0 
Cross cut chuck .. ° 50.4 
Regular chuck 55.0 
tee nn, STOTT 32.0 
DEE. eeveosetesecedenes 43.0 
ny Vinrtedéwh ese tenéenese 66. 0@68.0 
Se DOD Sccccccteskcen 24.0@32.0 
TE) Mbecedendeteusvesoe 58.4 
EE, adi ame yqaseiew 47.1 
BEE cecescvecenes 51.8 


Untrimmed loin ......... 64.0 
(*Ceiling base prices, f.o.b. Chicago) 


BEEF PRODUCTS? 





Tongues, No. 1 ......0¢. 37.8° 
BEE 6d datos ncetacvece 7 
EEMEGGD Scwscvcccece ° 

Livers, selected ss@ee. 80* 
Livers, regular 48@4814 
Tripe, scalded 12 
Tree, GOONCE .ccccccses 14%,@15 
i ME »sseees cee 17% @18 
Lips, unsecalded ........ 12@14 
Dy tsvaasescavesdens 74%2@ 8 
errr rr 7%@ 8 
ee ee 5.5 


*Ceiling base prices, loose, f.o.b. 
Chicago. 


BEEF HAM SETS‘ 


CEES cecccccevecdcevcetees 66.10* 
CED: cvseeccccesesdc. coscee’ 66.10* 
CE ga cadocaseivensvaseens 64.10* 


*Ceiling base prices, f.o.b. Chicago. 


FANCY MEATS 
(le.1. prices) 
Beef tongues, corned...44 @ 47 
Veal breads, under 6 0z.78 @ 102.40 
6 to 12 oz, 5 @ 90 





12 oz. up .. @ 
Calf tongues 36.70 
ED SOO ccrcrscecoes 73.50@ 74.50 
Ox tails, under % Ib.... 27.70 

. , & 2 Srrrrr 27.70 


*Ceiling base prices, f.o.b. Chicago 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS 


(Le.1. prices) 


Hams, skinned, 14/16 Ibs., 
TOG. és sccvcadacwat 55 @57.90 
Hams, skinned, 14/16 Ibs., 


ready-to-eat, wrapped 58 
Hams, skinned, 16/18 Ibs., 

wrapped 
Hams, skinned, 16/18 =, 

ready-to-eat, wrapped.’ 
Bacon, fancy trimmed, 

brisket off, 8/10 Ibs., 

RES. “cxanwctswanss 40.50@50.10 
Bacon, fancy square cut, 

seedless, 12/14 Ibs. 


@60.30 
@57.90 


7% @60.30 


wrapped ............36.50 @50.10 
Bacon, No. 1 sliced, 1-Ib. 

open-faced layers ..... 48 @56.80 

VEAL—SKIN OFFt 
Carcass 
(1.e.1. prices) 

Prime, 80/150 ..........56 @59%* 
COs SEIOP ccccccseese 56 @59\4%* 
Choice, 80/150 ..........56 @59\%* 
GE MINED cvcvcvcoceace 4 @i4 
ie ccosssaepacd @57% 
Commercial, all weights. 3 @49 


+For permissible additions to ceil- 
ings see CPR 101 


CARCASS LAMBS 

Le.l. prices) 
Prime, 30/50 ........+..++ 55.00 
Choice, 30/50 ..... 
Good, all weights 


CARCASS MUTTON 


(le.l. prices) 





Choice, 70/down ......... 30 = 
Good, "10/down pabobdace 29 @3l 
Utility, MED cccccescs 2.00@ 26.00 


FRESH PORK AND 
PORK PRODUCTS 
(1.e.1. prices) 
Hams, skinned, 10/16 lbs..44 @46 
Pork loins, regular 


12/down, 100’s ......... 41 @41\% 
Pork loins, boneless, 100's. 59 
Shoulders, skinned, bone- 

in, under 16 Ibs., 100’s..32 @32% 


Picnics, 4/6 lbs., loose .. 
Picnics, 6/8 lIbs., loose .. 
Boston butts, 4/8 Ilbs., 
100's weep nanos + STG 
Tenderloins, fresh, 10's 
Neck bones, bbls. 





-27% @28 





EEPERR, BERR. ccccccccccece 

Sk Se  ccoccesgdeacewe 13 @14 
Pk Ce skteebatoteesas 12%@13 
Snonts, lean-in, 100's 9%@10 


Peet, SG, SPO: cccscscncs 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS— 
FRESH 


Pork trim., regular 40%, 
bbls. 

Pork trim., guar. 50% lean, 
SE . véncbsc wcedsncegices 

Pork trim., spec. 80% lean, 
a ere 39 @ 39% 

Pork trim., ex. 95% lean, 
GE, we cececesicesescscone 

Pork cheek meat, trmd., bbls 

Bull meat, bon’ls, bbis.... 

Bon'ls cow meat, C.C., bbls. .5: 

Beef trimmings, bbls. 

Boneless chucks, bbls. 

Beef head meat, bbls....... 

Beef cheek meat, trmd., bbls. 

Shank meat, bbls. ......... 

Veal trimmings, bon’ls, bbls.52@° 52% 
*Ceiling price. 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 
(f.0.b. Chicago) 
(le.1. prices quoted to manufacturers 
of sausage.) 
Beef casings: 
Domestic rounds, 1% to 





Bae Ms cesses seadaesee 80@ 8 
Domestic rounds, over 

1% in., 140 pack ..... 1.05@1.10 
Export rounds, wide, 

ee eee 1.50@1.65 


Export rounds, medium, 
, ,. eer 
Export rounds, narrow, 


= 


.00@1.10 


Das WD. wp cnecencce 1.10@1.20 
No. 1 weasands 
i i canst acuone de 12@ 14 
No. 1 weasands 
2 aa 7@ 9 
No. 2 weasands ......... 9 
= sewing, 14%@ 
de Stbeeseeseveene 1.35@1.45 
Middles, select, wide, 
eh UE eadac v.cmee.d 1.55@1.60 
Middles, —. extra, 
2% @2% in. ..... 1.70@1.95 


Middles, select, extra, “4 


2% in. & WP wees 2.50@2.60 
Beef bungs, export, | 

LES, Ee 23@ 26 
Beef “bungs, domestic ... 18@ 24 
Dried or salted bladders, 

per piece: 

12-15 in. wide, flat ... 17@ 20 

10-12 in. wide, flat ... 11@ 14 

8-10 in. wide, flat ... 5@ 7 

Pork casings: 

Extra narrow, 29 

er 4.10@4.20 
Narrow, mediums, 

29@32 mm. .......... 4.00@4.05 


Medium, 32@35 mm. ....2.85@2.95 


Spec. med., 35@38 mm..2.20@2.25 
Export bungs, 34 in. cut .. 25@ 27 
Large prime bungs, 
et Sy WD cinds den ness 16@ 18 
Medium prime bungs, 
DE Wh MD cxenateesces 12@ 15 
Small prime bungs ...... 


™4@ 9 
Middles, per set, cap. off. 50@ 55 


DRY SAUSAGE 
(Le.l. prices) 





Cervelat, ch. hog bungs ..... 9T 
Ee "Wenseechs~ee eiiewascd 59@62.4 
DEE © écanebadastcineedne s2@84 
Holsteiner .......... .. 81@84.5 
es Oe ED wdvavcbecscacden 92@95.5 
Genoa style salami, ch. 93@96 
SD iat ieee e ek 84@87 
Italian style hams .......... 75@79 
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Pork 8# 
Pork 8: 
Frankf! 
Frapkf’ 
Bologn: 
Bologn: 
Smoked 
New E 
Minced 
Tongue 
Blood 
Souse 
Polish 
Polish 


(Basis 


Allspic 


Ginger 
Ginger 
Coch 
Mace, 
East 
Wes 
Musta! 
No. 
West | 
Paprik 
Pepper 
Red, 
Pepper 
Pepper 
Mala 
Blac 


































































turers 


@ % 
@1.10 
@1.65 
@1.10 
@1.20 
@ i4 
@ 9 

9 


@1.45 
@1.60 
@1.% 

2.60 


@ 2% 
@ 2 


(Le.1. prices) 


PE <sesseus 36 
Chili Powder ...... i 
Chili Pepper ....... es 
Cloves, Zanzibar ... 938 
Ginger, Jam., unbl.. 70 
Ginger, African 40 

EE é60svceece 
Mace, fancy, Banda 

East Indies ...... 

West Indies ..... 
a flour, fcy.. 

BOs DB coccccscces 
West India Nutmeg. 
Paprika, Spanish 
Pepper, Cayenne 


i Oe BD cesvcs es 
Pepper, Packers ... 1.63 
Pepper, white ..... 2.40 

EEEEROOP secccecce 1.63 


Black Lampong .. 1.63 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE 


Pork sausage, hog Sy 43 @47 
Pork sausage, sheep cas...48 50 
Frankfurters, sheep cas. -55 @59.1 
Fravkfurters, skinless ....47 @51.5 
Se 4, ei 44 b+ 
Bologna, artificial cas. ...45 

Smoked liver, hog bungs. 8% 949% 
New Eng. lunch. spec. ...73 @76% 
Minced lunch. spec. ch. ..54 @58% 
Tongue and blood ....... 46 @49 
Blood sausage ......+..+. 41 @49 
BOBO ccccccccccccccecccs 34 @36 
Polish sausage, fresh ....50 @55 
Polish sausage, smoked .. 52% 


Ground 


SPICES 
(Basis Chgo., orig. bbls., bags, bales) 
Whole 
Allspice, prime .... 33 


a 
25 ibe ie 
@ 


SEEDS AND HERBS 
(Le.l. prices) 


Caraway seed ..... 
Cominos seed ...... 
Mustard seed, fancy. 
Yellow American 
Marjoram, Chilean.. 
QROBARO ccccccccses 
Coriander, Morocco, 
Natural No. 1 .. 
Marjoram, French .. 
Sage, Dalmatian 
No. 


Ground 

Whole for Saus. 
20 25 
30 34 
23 oe 
20 ee 
24 28 
20 23 
42 49 
74 84 


CURING MATERIALS 
Nitrate of soda, in 400-Ib. 


bbls., del., or f.o.b. 
Saltpeter, n. ton, f.o.b. 
Dbl. refined gran. . 
Small crystals ..... 
Medium crystals .. 


oe. ..$ 9.49 


Pure rfd., gran. nitrate of soda 5. 25 
Pure rfd., powdered nitrate of 


BOER .cccccccccccces 


nes Gnd unquoted 


Salt, in min. car. of 60,000 Ibs. 
only, paper sacked, f.o.b. Chgo.: 


Granulated ..... 
Medium ......... 


Per ton 


Rock, bulk, 40 ton car., 


delivered Chicago 


Sugar— 


Raw, 96 basis, f.o.b. 
WOW ZEEE cicease 


Refined standard cane gran., 


BASES ccccccocces 


Refined standard beet 


gran., basis ..... 


Packers’ curing sugar, 250 Ib. 
bags, f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 


907 
S/O seterseereesesee 


Dextrose, per cwt. 


in paper bags, Chicago ..... 7.33 








Los Angeles San <7 
FRESH BEEF (Carcass) an. 17 an, 22 
STEER: 
Choice: 
500-600 Ibs. .......... $56.00@58.00 $57.50@58.10 
ne Uk entcavcede 55.00@58.00 57.50@58.10 
Good: 
eS er 54.00@56.00 55.50@56.10 
ee Ms 2200s08000 53.00@56.00 54.50@55.10 
Commercial: 
BUB.. c0vvecesess 50.60@51.00 50.93@51.10 
cow: 
Commercial, all wts. ... 45.00@48.00 48.00@51.10 
Dey, GM Whe. ..cccsee 43.00@46.00 48.00@49.10 
FRESH CALF (Skin-Off) (Skin-Off) 
Choice: 
200 Tbs. GE. ccccccces 58.00@58.40 = nace eeeees 
Good 
200 ‘bs. down ae —=—)—(i<i—étCs re SS 
FRESH LAMB (Carcass): 
Prime: 
GSD BB. cccccccccccce 57.00@58.00 56.00@58.00 
a cccceccsseeee 56.00@58.00 54.00@56.00 
Choice: 
Se MR. vv cevecscecas 57.00@58.00 56.00@59.00 
BGO TB. cccccccescvcs 56.00@58.00 53.00@56.00 
Good, all wts. ......+... 54.00@57.00 56.00@58.30 
MUTTON (EWE): 
Choice, 70 Ibs. dn. ..... 35.70 bulk 34.50@35.80 
Good, 70 Ibs. dn. ...... 33.70 bulk 32.00@33.80 


FRESH PORK CARCASSES: (Packer Style) (Shipper Style) 
DE MUL eecsseeseees . osareene se 30.00@ 36.45 
120-160 Ibs. .....+...00. 31.50@32 29.00@35.00 

FRESH PORK CUTS No. 1: 

LOINS: 

Bae BB. .ccccccccccee 46.00@ 48.00 49.00@54.00 

BOER BG. ccvcccccceces 46.00@ 48.00 47.00@53.00 

BE TOR. accscccesseee 46.00@48.00 46.00@50.00 
PICNICS: 

OO TBs ccceccccesesce 36.00@39.00 34.00@38.00 
PORK CUTS No. 1: (Smoked) (Smoked) 
HAM, Skinned: 

Saar SOSORCCTG —=«=s_nancessess 

BOEO TOG, ciccccvcccvees 50.00@55.50 52.00@58.00 
BACON, “Dry Cure’’ No. 1: 

SB We. wcccccccccces 38.00@46.00 42.00@48.00 

OES TR csccccccccvce 33.00@41.00 40.00@46.00 

Ee GE Sdvececcecces B3.00@41.00 «= nawennnces 
LARD, Refined 

TED scccccscccccscses 15.75@17.00 = nscccccese 
50 Ib. cartons and cans.. 16.50@17.50 17.00@19.00 
1 Ib. cartons ........+- 16.75@18.50 17.00@19.00 


PACIFIC COAST WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 


No. Portland 
Jan. 18 


$57. 
vi 


70@58.10 
.70@58.10 
5.7 


0@56.10 
5.00@56.10 
50.70@51.10 
47.00@51.10 
45.00@49.10 
(Skin-Off) 


55 
ov 
55 


58.00@58.40 
56.00@56.40 


57.00@59.50 


56.00@58.30 


33.40@33.80 
33.40@33.80 
(Shipper Style) 


28.50@30.00 


45.00@49.00 
45.00@ 49.00 
44.00@48.00 


36.00@39.00 
(Smoked) 


53.00@57.00 
51.00@57.00 


42.00@48.00 
40.00@ 46.00 
39.00@ 44.00 


15.00@18.00 














© 28 Ib. lard bags 
© Printed Cellophane 
© Printed Parchment 








PAPER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


* Bacon Wraps 


MILL AGENTS 


e Ham Wraps e Glassine 


e Loin Wraps 


e Waxed Meat Boards 


« Complete Packaging 
783-785 CAULDWELL AVENUE, BRONX 56, N. Y. « CYPRESS 2-7780 
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Here’s why 
more than 1000 Pork Packers 


use OLD BALDY hog scald 


1. Labor savings. OLD BALDY makes dehairing 
easier. Gets down around the roots, so that 
bristles come out whole. 


2. Increases capacity on crowded lines. Cuts dehair- 
ing time as much as 50%. Opens up a processing 
bottle-neck. 


3. Cleaner hogs. All the bristles come out, and 
scurf comes off too. Greatly reduces hand labor. 
Deodorizes. 


No wonder practical operators standardize on 
OLD BALDY! 


OLD BALDY is powerful and concentrated. Contains 
only 100% active chemicals. No fillers. OLD BALDY 
neutralizes grease, grime, dirt, and natural oils on hairs 
and hides. Contains no free alkali. OLD BALDY is 
gentle to human skin. It leaves the hog clean, smooth, and 
firm; but not slick. 


Every order covered by 100% money-back guarantee. Try 
OLD BALDY at our risk. A 10-lb. package, enough to 
treat water in several average size vats, only 
$3.50. Mail your order today! 





20th & McGee St., Kansas City 8, Missouri 











SAUSAGE -MEAT LOAVES - SPECIALTIES 


taste better and sell better when fortified with 
Garlic and Onion Juices! 


These standard strength Liquid Seasonings provide a 
“Flavor Control” that peps up your products, cuts 
costs and boosts your profits. Uniform, full-bodied 
natural flavor is yours the year around by simply add- 
ing these potent juices to your present formulas. Go 
after sales with easy-to-use Liquid Garlic and Onion! 


VEGETABLE JUICES, INC. 


664-666 W. Hubbard St. Chicago 10, Illinois 














Daniels 


MANUFACTURING CO. 





v Vv RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 


PREFERRED PACKAGING SERVICE 


Glassine and Greaseproof Papers @ Plain, Laminated and Heat-Seal 
Sylvania Cellophane e Foil @ Special Papers @ Printed in Sheets and Rolls 


creators desiqners 
multicolor printers 









METAL CLAD 





IDEAL 
FOR 
PACKING 
HOUSES 





FULLY METAL CLAD 
..Door Matches 
Sanitation of Walls 
and Floor So All Can 
Be Washed Down. 


JAMISON SERIES “50” DOOR 


THE H. H. MEYER PACKING COMPANY, OF CINCINNATI, joins | 
the long list of Packing Houses from coast to coast installing | 
JAMISON Series ‘‘50’’ Doors—METAL CLAD—/for extra sanitary 
Protection. The continual “washing down” in Packing Houses 
requires sturdy, sanitary, water-tight doors. These features, and | 
the others listed below, insure that you get the most for your | 





money when you get JAMISON. Jamison Cold Storage Door Co., | 
Hagerstown, Md., U.S.A. 


STEEL KICK PLATES 
AND STEEL FRAMES 
... Provide Extra 
Strength for Protec- 
tion Against Battering 
of Trucks and Support 
for Extra Width Doors. 


You get More for your Money... 


* "“Monopanel” Construction 
© E-Z Open, Two-Point Fasteners 
© Adjustofiex Hinges 








* Lo-Temp Gasket 
® Unbroken Insulation 
© “Vaporseal” Vapor Barrier 





The Leader for Over 50 Years 








34 








| Mar. 13.87 1 

| May 13.60 lf 

| July 13.70 1; 
1 
) 


CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 


From The National Provisioner Daily Market Service 


CASH PRICES 


F.0.B. CHICAGO OR 
CHICAGO BASIS 


THURSDAY, JAN. 24, 1952 
REGULAR HAMS 


Fresh or F.F.A. A 
8-10 oe eee 424n 4246n 
30-13 ......- 42952 424on 
eee 414on 411on 
14-16 ; . 414¢n 4l4on 

BOILING HAMS 

Fresh or F.F.A a F. 
16-18 . .40n 40n 
18-20 ..8946n 3914n 
MN Sceaues ; 3914n 


SKINNED HAMS 








Fresh or F.F.A. Frozen 
45 @45% 45 @45% 
44 43% @44 
44 43%, 
vecee- A 421% 
be .. 41%@42 41%@42 
~~ 41% 41%4 
ee 39% 
° . 39% 3914 
} 3614 36% 
2's 
.34 33% 
FAT BACKS 
Green or Frozen Cured 
6- 8 -.12 @12%n 12 @12%n 
| 8-10 -12 @12%n 12 @12% 
| 10-12 124% @12% 
| 12-14 12 13 
| eee 131% @13% 
16-18 ... ae 14 
BS aes | 14 
20-25 13 14 











PICNICS 
Fresh or F.F.A Frozey 
- 6 304 
- 71 
- 27 
-12 26y, 
12-14 . 26% 264 
S/up, 2's 
eee 26 26 
BELLIES 
Fresh or Frozen Cured 
291gn 
284 
264 
25% 
24 
224 
GR. AMN. D. 8. 
BELLIES BELLIES 
Clear 
..184gn 190 
siesnan 161, @16% 18 
etenvaan 16 @16% 17%@18 
..14%@14% 15° @15y 
...-14 @144% 15 @15 


ree 13%4@13% 14% @15 
*Ceiling price, CPR 74, loose, f.o) 
Chicago. 


OTHER D. 8S. MEATS 


Fresh or Frozen Cured 
Reg. plates... 
Clear plates... .. 
Square jowls. 13 13 
Jowl butts... 9% 10%, @104% 


8. P. jowls... 10% 





LARD FUTURES PRICES 











MONDAY, JANUARY 21, 1952 
Jan. 14.47% 14.50 14.40 14.45a 
Mar. 14.22% 14.30 14.20 14.20a 
May .20 14.05 14.07% 
July 15 14.07% 14.07%a 
| Sept. 30 14.15 14.15b 
Sales: 5,560,000 Ibs 

Open interest at close Friday, Jan- 
uary 18th: Jan. 50, Mar. 488, May 
399, July 276, Sept. 41; at close Sat- 
urday, Jan. 19th: Jan. 50, Mar. 488, 
May 422, July 300, and Sept. 45 lots. 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 22, 1952 
Jan. 14.50 14.50 14.37% 

Mar. 14.30 14.30 14.25 
May 14.17% 14.22% 14.10 
-20 
July 14.22% 14.22% 
Sept. 14.30 14.30 
Sales: 2,680,000 Ibs. 


Open interest at close Monday, Jan- 
uary 2ist: Jan. 47, Mar. 491, May 
425, July 289, and Sept. 51 lots. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 23, 1952 


Jan. 14.40 
Mar. 14.27 
May 14. 
} July 14. 


Sept. 14 
Sales: 
Open interest at 

January 22nd: Jan. 

432, July 290, and Sept. 





Tuesday, 


close 


43, Mar. 488, May 


55 lots. 





THURSDAY, JANUARY 24, 1952 
Mar. 14.00 14.00 13.70 13.80b 
May 13.77% 13.77% 13.52% 13.60 

-57% 

July ~ 13.70 13.70 13.55 13.574¢b 
Sept. 714 13.77% 13.65 13.65b 

Sales: 6,720,000 Ibs 

Open interest at close Wed., Jan. 
23rd: Jan. 15, Mar. 472, May 459, 
July 287, and Sept. 70 lots. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 25, 


1952 





| Sept. 13.72 3. 

Sales: 4,500,000 lbs. 

Open interest at close Thursday, 
Jan. 24th: Jan. 11, Mar. 450, May 


460, July 76 lots. 


a—asked. b 


321, and Sept. 


bid. 





The National 





Danish Hog 
Population 

The Danish hog census of 
November -3, 1951 showed a 
reduction of 26,000 head or 
not quite 1 per cent since 
September 8, 1951. The total 
hog count of 3,251,000 ani- 
mals compared with 3,277, 
000 nearly two months pre- 
vious. Effective October 8 
the producers’ price for pork 
was increased from 28.9 to 
29.6¢ per lb. On November 5, 
the weight limit was changed 
from 132-165 lbs. to 132-176 
lbs. The government pro- 
vides penalties for violations 
of these weight stipulations. 


PACKERS’ WHOLESALE 
LARD PRICES 


Refined lard, tierces, f.o.b. 


CE GR dat E asides eel $17.0 
Refined lard, 50-lb. cartons, 

RU GND sw ccivcanesdscce 17.50 
Kettle rend., tierces, f.o.b. 

EE te bi eides ceneddawee 18.50 
Leaf, kettle rend., tierces, 

EA, GREORED oc cnccccccces 19.50 


SN EE AS a 60 bcnewchdoons’ 22.50 
Neutral tierces, f.0.b. Chicago. 23.50 
Standard Shortening *N. & 8S... 21.50 
Hydrogenated Shortening 

N. & 8. 


23.% 





*Delivered. 





WEEK’S LARD PRICES 








P.S. Lard P.S. Lard Raw 
Tierces Loose Leaf 
Jan. 19. .14.50n 13.00 
Jan. 21..14.50n 13.00n £ 
Jan. 22. .14.50n 12.87% 12.37% 
Ina. 23. .14.50n 12.8714 12.37% 
Jan. 24..14.00n 12.50 12.00n 
00n 12.50 12.000 


Jan. 25..14 


n—-nominal. 
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Prim 
Choi 
Good 


Steer 
Cow, 
Cow, 





Pri: 
Cho 


Go 


Pri: 








rs 


Cured 


13 
1, @10% 
10% 


——__——___ 


nsus of 
owed a 
lead or 
t since 
he total 
00 ani- 
3,277, 
hs pre- 
ober 8 
or pork 
28.9 to 
mber 5, 
*hanged 
132-176 
it = pro 
olations 
lations. 


SALE 


. $17.50 

. 17.50 

. 18.50 
19.50 

go. 28.50 
S... 21.50 
23.%5 


CES 


Raw 
Leaf 


12.500 





12.500 
12.37% 
12.37% 
12.00n 
12.000 





NEW YORK 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS 
CARCASS BEEF 
(Ceiling base prices) 











Jan. 24, 1952 
Per Ib. 
City 

Prime, 800 Ibs./down... 57 @59 

Choice, 800 Ibs./down... 55 @57 

Geek .nccccccccceccecce 54. @56 

Steer, commercial ..... 50 @52% 

Cow, commercial ....... 44.00@46.00 

Cow, utility ........... 41.00@44.00 

BEEF CUTS 
(Ceiling base prices) 
Prime: 
Hindquarter ........eseeeeees 64.1 
Porequarter ....cccccescecces 53.6 
Reuse ..ccccccces . 57.7 
Trimmed full loin - 96.7 
SE cncvcccoscccccncccesees 31.7 
BOSS BUM ccccccccccccccccese 120.4 
BNR wcrc cccccccccsscconvce 77.3 
Cross cut chuck ..........+..:. 51.4 
Regular chuck ........+..+.- 55.7 
Peremnam .cccccccccccccces 33.7 
DE. ceveveesceotsenvewens 44.7 
MD aecccdseccpecseccvecscece 81.7 
Bhatt PERCE .ccccccccccccscces BB8 
BOCK se. 62.6 
Triangle 48.2 
BER GREE oo ccccvcccescececs 52.7 

Choice: 

TGRERTOEE occ cccceveccccce 62.0 
POBOGMBEEEE 2c cc ccccsccccodecs 51.7 
BENE ndcenadesocecscocccesese 57.7 
Trimmed full loin ........... 85.7 
Flank ..... - 81.7 
Short loin . -102.4 
Sirloin oe 72.1 
Gross cut chuck .....cc.ccee0 51.4 
Regular chuck .............. 55.7 
Powetbamk .ccccccccccccccess 33.7 
PES. casccdsecenecneseeces 44.7 
DED. psadococnévesecoccccsesss 70.7 
BOGE PEEGD ci cccccccscesevces 33.7 

DD. steveecebwoteibetenetes 59.7 
Triangle seduedieks eh nseenes 48.2 
ee DO .bctdccdscensceecee. Ee 

FANCY MEATS 
(1.ec.1. prices) 

Veal breads, under 6 oz...... 102.50 
i Ore 102.50 
GG GD sccccdesscvavséce 102.50 

RF ee 16.6* 

Beef livers, selected ........ 62.6* 

Beef livers, selected, kosher. 82.6* 

Oxtails, over % Ib. .......... 27.6° 
*Ceiling base prices. 

LAMBS 
(Le.1l. prices) 
City 

Prime lambs, 50/down. .60.00@63.00 

Choice lambs, 50/down. .60.00@63.00 

Good, 50/down .........51.00@56.00 

Western 

Prime, all wts. .........60.00@63.00 

Choice, all wts. ........ 60.00@63.00 

Good, all wts. ......... 53.00@57.00 


For permissible additions to ceiling 
base prices, see CPR 24. 


FRESH PORK CUTS 
(Le.1. prices) 


Western 
Hams, sknd., 14/down. ..48.00@52.00 
Picnics, 4/8 Ibs. ....... No quotation 
Bellies, sq. cut, seedless, 

. § eer No quotation 
Pork loins, 12/down ....43.00@44.00 
Boston butts. 4/8 Ibs. . .38.00@42.00 
Spareribs, 3/down ......40.00@41.00 
Pork trim., regular ....25.00@26.00 
Pork trim., spee. 80%...No quotation 

City 
Hams, skinned, 14/down.48.00@52.00 


Pork loins, 12/down ....43.00@44.00 


Boston butts, 4/8 Ibs. .. .38.00@42.00 
Spareribs, 3/down ...... 40.00@42.00 
VEAL—SKIN OFF 
(Le.l. prices) 

Western 
Prime carcass ..........58.60@60.50 
Choice carcass ......... 58.60@60.50 
Good carcass, at .56.00@58.00 


Commercial carcass -45.00@ 52.00 


DRESSED HOGS 
(Lec.1. prices) 


Hogs, gd. & ch., hd. on, If. fat in 
100 to 136 Ibs. ......$32.00@34.50 
137 ‘to 153 Ibs. . . 382.000 34.50 
154 to 171 Ibs. 32.00@34.50 
172 to 188 Ibs 32.004 34.50 

BUTCHERS’ FAT 
(Lc.1. prices) 

Shop fat babes voptsaesses ee 

DOOEES GEE sesnbectecucésesssnee SEE 

Edible suet nye $aseeeter eben 

Pe Ce. can nck hurewaeween 2 


CORN-HOG RATIO 


The corn-hog ratio for bar- 
rows and gilts at Chicago 
for the week ended January 
19, 1952 was 9.3 according to 
a report by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This 
ratio was a trifle more than 
the 9.2 ratio reported for the 
preceding week, and was al- 
most three cents under the 
12.1 ratio recorded for the 


same week a year ago. These | 


ratios were based on No. 3 
yellow corn selling for $1.893 
per bu. in the week ended 
January 19, $1.928 per bu. in 
the previous week and $1.718 
per bu. for the corresponding 
period just a year earlier. 








ADELMANN 


The choice of discrimi- 
nating packers all over 
the world. 


Available in Cast Alumi- 
num and Stainless Steel. 
The most complete line 
offered. Ask for booklet 
“The Modern Method.” 








HAM BOILER CORPORATION 


Office and Factory, Port Chester, N.Y. 
Chicago Office, 332 S. Michigan Ave. 
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Protect Your Meat 
ALL THE WAY! 


The manner in which your meat and meat 
products are packed, shipped and stored 
before reaching the point of purchase is 
vital to their sales appeal. 


Over the years, meat packers all over the 
country have relied upon such well- 
known ARKELL products as: 


‘*ARKSAFE’’ Meat Covers 
‘*ARKSAFE”’ Elastic Multiwall Bags 
**ARKELENE”’ and ‘‘ARKELENE-K’’ Liver Bags 
‘‘ARKSAFE”’ Elastic All-Way Stretch Meat Covers 
‘“ARKSAFE”’ Elastic Barrel Linings 


““ARKELENE”’ and ‘‘ARKELENE-K’’ 
Container Linings 


For the finest in meat packaging prod- 
ucts, look for the name of dependability 
—ARKELL! 


Without obligation, our Service Depart- 
ment will be happy to collaborate with 
you on your specific requirements. 


OVER 40 YEARS’ SERVICE TO THE MEAT INDUSTRY 


ARKELL SAFETY BAG COMPANY 


10 EAST 40th STREET 6345 WEST 65th STREET 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS 


Va., and Chicago, Ill. 
Representatives in principal cities 


Factories: Newport News, 











TALLOWS AND GREASES 


Thursday, January 24, 1952 











Very little interest was displayed 
on the part of purchasers of tallows 
and greases early in the week, and 
offerings submitted were more than 
ample for trade requirements. 

It is reported that a state Demo- 
cratic leader predicted a repeal on a 
restriction on imports of fats and oils. 
The State Department contends the 
restriction interferes with European 
recovery and reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. However, many in the trade feel 
that the volume of imported materials 
does not affect the domestic trade. 

On the other hand, there was some 
eastern export business, together with 
Mexican inquiries. Bids on fancy tal- 
low, 7 color, were at 7c, East, and %c 
under last bid price. On Tuesday the 
market showed moderate selling action, 
with a few tanks of choice white 
grease moving at 6%c, East, and later 
bids on the same were made at 6%c. 
Several tanks of yellow grease also 
changed hands at 5c, c.a.f. Chicago, 
and the same figure was bid for addi- 
tional tanks. Special tallow traded at 
a lower level, with a few tanks bring- 
ing 5%c, Chicago. Some interest also 
came about on No. 1 tallow, with bids 
of 5%c, Chicago, and offerings listed 
at 5%c. 

A fair volume of bleachable fancy 
tallow sold to Mexico at $7.45, Loredo 
on Tuesday, and movement again on 
Wednesday of additional tanks, at a 
shade under the last sales. 

Near weekend some consumers were 
looking at the lower offerings that are 
available. Trading is of light volume. 
Couple tanks of choice white grease 
sold at 6c, Chicago. A tank of B-white 
grease sold at 5%c, Chicago. A total 
of four tanks of yellow grease sold at 
4%c, Chicago, or %c under last sale; 
later bids were at 4%c, Chicago. Two 
tanks of bleachable fancy tallow sold 
at 64%4c, Chicago. Fancy tallow, 7 color, 


was offered at 6%c, Chicago, and un- 
sold. 

TALLOWS: Thursday’s quotations: 
fancy tallow, 6%c asked; bleachable 
fancy, 6%4c; prime tallow, 6@6%c n; 
special tallow, 5@%c; No. 1 tallow, 
544c, asked; No. 3 tallow, 4% @4%c n; 
and No. 2 tallow, 4%c. 

GREASES: Thursday’s quotations: 
Choice white grease, 6c; A-white 
grease, 544.@5%c n; B-white grease, 
5%c; yellow, 4%c; house grease, 4%c n, 
and brown, 4@4%c n. 


BY-PRODUCTS MARKETS 


(Chicago, Thursday, January 24, 1952) 


Blood 
Unit 
Ammonia 
Unground, per unit of ammonia........ *9.00@9.25 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials 


Wet rendered, unground, loose 
Dy Gn acuedghbewescéseseesdeaca *10.50@11.00 
PE NE. seeccecsnccdeneesesceede *10.00@10.25 
3.25 


Packinghouse Feeds 


Carlots, 

per ton 

50% meat and bone scraps, bagged....... $125.00 
50% meat and bone scraps, bulk.. coo 

55% meat scraps, bulk .......... 

60% digester tankage, bulk ...... 

60% digester tankage, bagged 

80% blood meal, bagged .............0000% 

70% standard steamed bone meal, 

bagged 





Fertilizer Materials 
High grade tankage, ground, per unit 


QED on cccccccccccesccccccccccccscces $6.25n 
Hoof meal, per unit ammonia ............. 7.250 
Dry Rendered Tankage 

Per unit 
Protein 
DS! de dipuedat te bibinanveoksusderbacidue *2.20 
NET = 0 06. GhieVauedvueneleiendntessGeone *2.20 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks 


Per-cwt. 
Calf trimmings (limed) ............. 2.50 
Hide trimmings (green, salted) ...... 30.00@35.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles, 
Anseddecenorsccescccesecece’ 65.00@70.00 
6% 


Animal Hair 


Winter coil dried, per ton 
Summer coil dried, per ton 
Cattle switches, per piece ........ 
Winter processed, gray, Ib. ....... 
Summer processed, gray, Ib. 








n—nominal. 
*Quoted delivered basis. 





VEGETABLE OILS 


Wednesday, January 23, 1952 











The vegetable oil markets started 
out the week with a somewhat firmer 
undertone following the recession of 
the previous weekend. Monday’s steadi- 
ness was borrowed from the futures 
markets rather than derived from ac- 
tual trading. Business was described as 
dull to fair, but inquiries were good. 
Crude soybean oil sold at 10%c for 
both January and February shipment, 
and there were reports that March had 
sold at 10%c with some sellers asking 
lle. Valley and Southeast cottonseed 
oil traded at 12c and Texas oil sold at 
11%c; the latter was offered later ec 
higher in sellers’ tanks, Corn oil sold 
at 13c and peanut oil moved in light 
volume at 15c. Coconut oil sold on the 
West Coast at 10%c. 

Tuesday’s market showed more 
strength with fairly good small-lot 
trading and some export interest. Janu- 
ary soybean oil sold at 10%c and sellers 
later raised their price to 10%c. Febru- 
ary traded at 10%c and March at 1lc 
and offerings were raised to 11%%c. 
April cashed at both 11%c and 11%c. 
May sold at 11%c and April through 
June was offered at the same level. 
Valley cottonseed oil sold at 12c, but 
offerings were revised upward and the 
market for both Southeast and Valley 
oil appeared to be in the neighborhood 
of 124% @12%c. Texas oil brought 12c. 

Crude corn oil advanced c to sell 
at 13%c. Peanut oil was unchanged, 
being offered at 15c with 14%c bid. A 
sale of coconut oil on the Coast was 
reported at 10%4c. 

The midweek market was easy and 
values generally were %c to %c lower. 
The decline was attributed to Wash- 
ington reports indicating that restric- 
tions on fats and oils imports might 
be lifted. Spot soybean oil sold at 10%c 
early but dropped to 10%c on later 
sales. February sold successively at 
10%c, 10%c and 10%c. Bids on both 








FRENCH 
HORIZONTAL 
MELTERS 


Are 
Sturdily 
Built. 


Cook Quickly 
Efficiently. 


PIQUA, OHIO 








THE FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY CO. 


LET US HAVE YOUR OFFERINGS 





NICK BEUCHER, Jr. 
President 


JOHN LINDQUIST 
V. President 














TELEPHONE: 
COMPLETE DE arborn 2-7250 
BROKERAGE ‘ 
SERVICE 
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PACKING HOUSE BY-PRODUCTS CO. 


110 N. Franklin Street e 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
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March and April were reduced after 
opening sales at 10%c and 11c, re- 
spectively. Valley cottonseed oil traded 
at 12c, and later was called 11%c nom- 
inal. Southeast oil was also nominally 
lower and Texas oil was called 11%c. 
Corn oil sold down to 13%c and peanut 
oil held at 15¢ nominal. 

SOYBEAN OIL: This market showed 
a loss of about 1c at midweek as com- 
pared with a week earlier. 

PEANUT OIL: The nominal quota- 
tion of 15¢c on Wednesday was %c 
under the preceding week. 

CORN OIL: At 13%c the market 
was %c lower than at midweek a week 
earlier. 

COCONUT OIL: The last sale of 





VEGETABLE OILS 


Wednesday, January 23, 1952 
Crude cottonseed oil, carloads, f.o.b. mills 
V 


GCF cccccccccccccccccccsccccces 11%n 
ONE cc ccccccvceccccccccesces 11% @11%n 
DE . sttseserentvkseneehes.0n6 ose 11% @11%n 

Corn oil in tanks, f.o.b. mills....... 13 @13 
Peanut oil, f.o.b. Southern Mills.... 15n 
Soybean oil, Decatur ...........+... 10%b 
Coconut oil, f.o.b. Pacific Coast..... 10% pd 
Cottonseed foots 
Midwest and West Coast.......... 1 @1% 
BS ccc cccvcccoseserecccoscoccece 1 @1% 
ax—asked. n—nominal. 
OLEOMARGARINE 
Wednesday, January 23, 1952 
White domestic vegetable ............e.see0- 29 
WEES GREASE TRE ow ccc cccccccccscctecesccccces 29 
BE GhemrmeS POSE ccc ccccccccccvcccceccccs 27 
Re GINS BONED cc eseccccsevenccecsoasss 26 


coconut oil at 10%c was about %c 
under the preceding week’s level. 

COTTONSEED OIL: The market 
generally was off 1c at midweek com- 
pared with the preceding period. The 
New York futures market quotations 
were as follows: 


MONDAY, JANUARY 21, 1952 
MSP. cccceve 14.30 14.72 14.30 14.70 14.73 
MAF ccovcce 14.85 15.14 14.75 15.08 15.11 
FOE coccece 15.12 15.41 15.12 15.12 15.35 
BENE, cccccs 15.20 15.49 15.20 15.48 15.40 
OCC. cecccces 15.25 15.43 15.20 15.48 *15.38 
MO  estecee 15.25 15.50 15.10 *15.35 15.26 
Jan, ‘53 eee 15.25 15.40 15.20 *15.25 15.26 
Mar. ’53 ... 15.25 eee eeue 15.40 *15.41 
Total sales, 749 lots. 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 22, 1952 

Mae. ccccece 14.80 14.84 14.71 *14.84 14.70 
MT. sateen 15.15 15.2 15.07 15.19 15.08 
CGF cccccee 15.45 15.48 15.3838 15.47 15.12 
Sept. covcce 15.55 15.56 15.44 15.52 15.43 
COE, acccees 15.55 15.55 15.51 °15.53 15.42 
OR, 2onevec *15.45 wwe *15.45 *15. 

Jan. "53 a 35 sess °15.20 °15.25 
Mar. '53 5.10 15.00 15.00 15.10 *15. 

Total sales, rr lots. 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 23, 1952 

MEME, covccce 14.85 14.85 14.25 14.35 *14.84 
ME cescces 5.20 15.23 14.50 14.66 15.19 
SUT sevcdse 15.45 15.52 14.82 14.98 15.47 
eee 15.59 15.59 14.52 15.04 15.52 
ile sevenee *15.53 15.50 14.98 *15.10 15.53 
DOB. cavecce *15.40 15.40 15.10 *15.00 *15.45 
Jan, "53 ... 15.40 eee «+» *15.00 *15.20 
Mar. '53 ...*15.40 *15.00 15.20 


Total sales, 1,208 lots. 





THURSDAY, JANUARY 24, 1952 

14.45 14.18 14.32 14.35 

14.78 14.38 14.57 14.66 

15.06 14.68 14.87 14.98 

15.15 14.72 14.96 15.04 

15.05 14.93 *14.99 *15.10 

15.15 15.00 *15.00 *15.00 

. -» 15.15 eee «see £14.85 *%15.00 
Jan. "53 ...*15.10 15.00 15.00 15.10 *15.00 
Mar. '53 ...*15.40 coe eeee 15.20 15.40 


Total sales, 872 lots. 








EDIBLE OIL SHIPMENTS SHOW 
DROP IN DECEMBER 


Shipments of shortening and edible 
oils declined during the month of De- 
cember, figures released by the Insti- 
tute of Shortening and Edible Oils in- 
dicated. December shipments of 239,- 
046,000 lbs. compared with 257,889,000 
Ibs. for November. The 1951 total was 
2,945,935,000 Ibs. 

Of the December shipments, shorten- 
ing accounted for 43.5 per cent of the 
total, while the entire year’s shipments 
of shortening made up 44.0 per cent 
of the aggregate. Edible oils shipments 
for December amounted to 7,171,000 lbs. 
at a percentage of 53.8. The year’s 
total edible oils shipments were 114,- 
970,000 lbs. at a percentage of 52.6. 

December shipments to agencies of 
the federal government and federal 
government controlled corporations 
amounted to 2,413,000 lbs., making a 
year’s total of 33,765,000 lbs. shipped 
into such channels. Shipments for com- 
mercial export were 4,055,000 Ibs. dur- 
ing December, and the year’s total was 
64,564,000 Ibs. 


Austrian Fats Rationing 


The Austrian government has ex- 
tended the rationing of imported fats 
and oils from December 31, 1951 to 
June 30, 1952. The quota was raised 
from 600 grams to 650 grams per per- 
son per month. 
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DRESSED BEEF 
BONELESS MEATS AND CUTS 
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REFRIGERATOR FAN 


will improve condition of any Re- 
frigerator and Processing Room 
Ceiling to Floor. 


Thousands in use 
Ask for bulletin No. 242 
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® ELECTRIC COMPANY 














PORK, BEEF, 








CHICAGO ST. PAUL 3089 River Road sicaensaibacas River Grove, Ill. 
Eastern Representatives 
SHIPPERS C R E Y Tenderated H a m s ROY WALDECK 
OF Newark, Mi. 
MIXED CARS J} tue HAM WITH A Pees & eee 
OF Buffalo, 122 N. Delaware 
REPUTATION FOR New York Philadelphia, Pa. 
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No action early in the week with 

steady bids finding no takers—Market 

stalemated early in the week—Late, 

buyers gave ground and fair volume at 

half cent higher consummated—Outside 

markets quiet with only small and 
scattered selling. 


CHICAGO 


PACKER HIDES: After the further 
sharp declines in prices later last week, 
larger producers withdrew offerings 
temporarily to analyze the hide picture. 
Some buying interest at last levels 
was around on a selective basis early 
in the week, but declined in most quar- 
ters; as a result, sales were nil and 
the market stalemated. On Tuesday, 
some producers offered hides at around 
1%c over recent low sales; but buying 
interest refused to budge from the 
position of bids at steady levels with 
last acquirements. 

Big packer hides failed to move 
through Wednesday, with producers 
and buyers deadlocked on price. Both 
sides indicated a willingness to sell. A 
couple of big packers listed offerings 
in a limited way and buyers showed a 
fair interest in certain selections at 
prices established last week from other 
sources. The stalemate continued, how- 
ever, and no common trading point was 
reached. The only trade Wednesday 
consisted of 2,300 Chicago heavy native 
cows at 16c. 

On Thursday, a fair volume of trade 
was reported with upwards of 30,000 
hides changing hands at prices 4c over 
last sales. Heavy native steers sold at 
144%c, with St. Pauls at 15c. Heavy 
Texas steers sold at 13%c, St. Paul 
heavy cows at 17c, Colorado steers at 
12%ec and St. Louis light cows 22c. 

SHEEPSKINS: A fair interest in 
pelts at marked down prices was re- 
ported in some quarters with No. 1, 
shearlings at $3 and a few at $3.25. 
Fall clips sold at $3.50 with a few 
selected at $3.65: No. 2, shearlings, 





$2.25; No. 3 at $1.65; pickled skins 
$11.50 per doz. 

CALFSKINS AND KIPSKINS: The 
market was called quiet and unchanged. 

SMALL PACKER, COUNTRY AND 
WEST COAST: The small packer hide 
market continued on the quiet side, 
with scattered sales reported at the 
list. 





CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 


PACKER HIDES 


Week ended Previous Cor. Week 
Jan. 24, 1952 Week 1951 
Nat. strs. ...144%@22\%n 14 @22%n 331%, @37\%n 
Hvy. Texas 
eT 13% 13n 31 @31%n 
Hvy. butt, 
brand’d strs. 134%4n 13n 31n 
Hvy. Col. strs. 12% 12 304en 
Ex. light Tex. 
ag TO 224n 20n 37% 
Brand’d cows. 16n 16n 34 @34% 
Hy. nat. 
sees 16 @17 16 @16% 34144@35 
Lt. nat. 
cows ..,...20%@22n 2014 @ 22 37 @38 
Nat. bulls ... 12n 12n 24 @2A% 
Brand’d bulls. lin lin 23 @23% 
Calfskins, Nor. 
15/under ..39 @40 39 @40 77% @82%n 
Kips, Nor. 
mat. 15/25.. 35 35 60 
Kips, Nor. 
branded ... 32% 32% 57% 
SMALL PACKER HIDES 
STEERS AND COWS: 
60 Ibs. and over.15 @16n 14 @1lin 
Dt le eetes<s« 17 @18n 16 @lin 
SMALL PACKER SKINS 
Calfskins under 
ka 31n 3in 60@65 
Me, BB/ED ceccss 26 @ 27 26@27 45 
Slunks, regular ... 1.00 1.00 3.00 
Slunks, hairless . 40n 40n 75 
SHEEPSKINS 
Pkr. shearlings, 
No. 1 ......3.00@3.25 3.00@3.25 6.00 
Dry Pelts .. 35@36 35@ 36 50@ 52 
Horsehides, 
untrmd. ....7.50@8.00 7.50@8.00 15.00@16.00 


Fewer Leather Workers 


Latest employment figures 
leather and leather products field 
showed about 353,000 workers em- 
ployed in November 1951, a decline of 
about 6,000 persons from October fig- 
ures, and fully 46,000 less than in No- 
vember 1950. 


in the 





Estimate 5,000,000-Pair 
Shoe Output For This Year 


From the office of the director of the 
National Production Authority’s 
Leather and Leather Products Divisioy 
has come the first prediction of shoe 
production for 1952. The division ex. 
pects that a total of about 518,000,009 
pairs of shoes will be turned out by the 
shoe industry this year. This predicted 
output would be a 10 per cent increase 
over last year’s production, or an ip. 
crease of about 47,000,000 pairs. 

In his recent New England addres; 
before a group associated with the 
leather and shoe industry, Julius ¢ 
Schnitzer, director of the NPA Leather 
Production Division, suggested that re. 
tailers and wholesalers get together in 
cooperative action to build up pairing 
sales. He also advocated holding prices 
down to at least present levels. Any 
long-term strength in the hide market 
could upset the “apple cart.” 

Domestic hide and skin production is 
expected to increase somewhat over 
last year which will mean an ample 
supply of raw stock and leathers, and 
keep prices from climbing toward in- 
flationary levels. 

Question marks in the projected pro- 
gram are such factors as, what will be 
the volume of military orders for 
shoes? And another is, when will NPA 
remove hide and skins wetting alloca- 
tions? Schnitzer advocated prompt re. 
moval of wetting allocations from the 
industry. 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT 

Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended Jan. 19, 1952 were 4,127,000 
lbs.; previous week 4,194,000 lbs.; same 
week 1951, 9,723,000 lbs.; 1952 to date 
13,083,000 lbs.; same period 1951, 20, 
301,000 Ibs. 

Shipments for the week ended Janv- 
ary 19, 1952 totaled 3,332,000 lbs.; pre- 
vious week, 4,258,000 lbs.; correspond- 
ing week 1951, 6,382,000 lbs.; this, year 
to date, 11,107,000 lbs.; corresponding 
period a year ago, 18,021,000 lbs. 


Take an interesting few minutes trip 
Up and Down the Meat Trail. 








Phone HArrison 7-9062 
Teletpye CG 1780-1-2 


SAVE MONEY with the NEW 
PAPER DISPENSING TRUCK 


The paper dispensing truck is designed to save both time and 
labor in lining trucks and railway cars. Will pay for itself in a 
very short time. Saves on labor costs by using one man instead 
of the usual two, and with it the car can be lined in half the 
normal time. 


Two sizes available: No. 48 handles paper rolls from 9” to 14” 
in dia. and from 36” to 48” in width. No. 60HD handles paper 
up to 15” in dia. and from 48” to 60” in width. 


Model #48—$30.00 F.O.B. lowa 
Model #60HD—$37.00 F.0.B. lowa 
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Executive Decree Sets Up 
Free Meat Trade in Mexico 


By a recent presidential decree, a 
free market for meat was established 
in Mexico, with the abolishment of the 
Meat Supply Commission which has 
had direct control over the supply of 
beef in the Federal District. The Meat 
Supply Commission was originally 
created by decree in July, 1948. 

Another decree established the new 
National Committee on meat prices and 
distribution. This committee is charged 
with vigilance over price conditions of 
meat throughout the country. Never- 
theless, it is, reportedly intended that 
the principal of free competition will 
prevail in the distribution and market- 
ing of meat with the obligation on the 
part of the cattlemen and butchers to 
observe ceiling prices as established in 
their respective areas. 

Functions of the new committee will 
be to conduct national surveys of cattle 
supply and demand for the purpose of 
making recommendations on price ceil- 
ings and controls on meat, hides and 
by-products, etc. It will also recommend 
export quotas for livestock production. 
The committee chairman is the under 
secretary of National Economy. 


Illinois U. Scene of Farm, 
Home Week, Jan. 28-31 


The University of Illinois will play 
host to the annual Farm and Home 
week, which is scheduled for January 
28 through 31, Walter J. Wills, assist- 
ant professor, agricultural marketing, 
has announced. The four-day session 
will be of interest to people engaged 
in all branches of the livestock and 
meat industry, Wills said. 

The livestock marketing program 
takes place on January 30, and during 
the morning Miss Reba Staggs of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board 
will report on the recent survey of 
what the consumer wants in meat. 

The afternoon session will include a 
short discussion and movie on cattle 
grades by G. R. Abbenhaus and a dis- 
cussion on loss prevention by Dr. J. R. 
Pickard, general manager, Livestock 
Conservation, Inc. 





FRIDAY'S CLOSINGS 
Provisions 


The top price paid for live hogs at 
Chicago was, $18.60; average, $17.35. 
Provision prices were quoted as fol- 
lows: Under 12 pork loins, 41; 10/14 
green skinned hams, 44@45%; Boston 
butts, 364%; 16/down pork shoulders, 
32@32%; 3/down spareribs, 37%; 8/12 
fat backs, 12@12%; regular pork 
trimmings, 16%; 18/20 DS bellies, 19 
nominal; 4/6 green picnics, 30%; 8/up 
green picnics, 254%2@26. 

P.S. loose lard was quoted at $12.50 
and P.S. lard in tierces at $14.00 nom- 
inal. 


Cottonseed Oil 


Closing cottonseed oil futures at New 
York were quoted as follows: Mar. 
14.55 bid; May 14.85; July 15.08-07; 
Sept. 15.16; Oct. 15.23 bid; Dec. 15.25; 
Jan. 15.10 bid, and Mar. 15.25 bid. 
Sales totaled 708 lots. 





Livestock By-Products Are 
Important in Time of War 


The critical importance of livestock 
by-products in time of war was em- 
phasized by Col. E. N. Wentworth, Ar- 
mour and Company, Chicago, in a re- 
cent address before members of the 
American Society of Animal Produc- 
tion. He urged the necessity of building 
up contacts -with defense officials to 
develop a sound, workable policy to 
provide our defense forces with high 
quality animal by-products which the 
industry alone can supply. 

Among the important animal by- 
products he listed such items as leather, 
hides and skins, glycerine, glue and 
pharmaceuticals. For example, during 
the war years of 1941-45, he said, an 
average of 410,000,000 pairs of shoes 
were manufactured annually. 

Fatty acids were pointed out as im- 
portant in the fabrication of rubber 
products and significant in food. A 
glycerine product has proved valuable 
in airplane construction on parts sub- 





jected to great stress in flight. 

And then there is the comparatively 
new pharmaceutical product, “ACTH,” 
which has been used by the services in 
the control of diabetes and rheumatism. 


LIVESTOCK CAR LOADINGS 


A total of 9,835 cars were loaded 
with livestock during the week ended 
January 12, 1952, according to the 
Association of American Railroads. 
This was a decrease of 776 cars from 
the 1951 week and 1,429 from 1950. 














HOGS... 


furnished single deck 
or trainload by: 








H. L. SPARKS & CO. 


LIVESTOCK BUYERS 
Stock Pigs and Hogs 
Shipped Everywhere! 

@ 

HEADQUARTERS: 

National Stock Yards, Ill. 

( UPton 5-1860 

Bridge 8394 

. UPton 3-4016 


Also at Stock Yards in 
Bushnell and Peoria, Ill. 


Phones - 


Our 20 country points operate under 
name of Midwest Order Buyers 


2 


V All orders placed through 
National Stock Yards, Illinois 











Top Quality 





auLL M 


That Makes Good Sausage Better: 


For Federally Inspected, 


EAT 





BROKERS INQUIRIES ARE SOLICITED! 





Ww 


Phone Or Wire Collect! 


CH esapeake 3-9644 - 9645 
. IMMEDIATE DELIVERY ° 


ONARCH 


PROVISION COMPANY 
@ SAUSAGE MATERIALS ¢@ 


920-924 W. FULTON ST., CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
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Cattle On Feed 11% 
Over 1951: lowa 
Leads with 1,003,000 


The U.S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics has reported the number of 
cattle on feed in the United States on 
January 1, as 11 per cent above a year 
ago and the largest on record. The 
total estimated number was 5,094,000 
head, or 496,000 head more than last 
year around the same time. The in- 
crease is general except in Missouri, 
Oregon, Utah and Nevada. The number 
on feed in 13 western states was 24 
per cent larger than last year. 

The number on feed in the North 
Central states which include the Corn 
Belt was 6 per cent larger than a year 
ago. This year’s total was given as 
about 3,676,000 head, the highest on 
record. It compared with 3,452,000 last 
year. Missouri was the only one of 
these states which showed a loss—5 
per cent. Iowa, the leading cattle feed- 
ing state, showed about a 5 per cent 
gain. Nebraska, the second largest 
feeding state this year, had a 16 per 
cent increase. 

Although the December shipments of 
feeder cattle into the Corn Belt states 
were below last year, the July-Decem- 
ber total of 2,940,000 animals showed a 
7 per cent increase over a year ago for 
the same period. 

In the Corn Belt 76 per cent of the 
cattle have been on feed less than three 





Posted Public Stockyards 


The Packers and Stock Yards Divi- 
sion, Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration, Department of Agriculture, 
has published a recent list of posted 
public stockyards. The list is available 
by writing M. J. Cook, chief, Packer 
and Stock Yards Division, Room 3524 
South Building of USDA, Washington 
25, D. C. 


months as against 79 per cent last year. 
Corn Belt feeders intend to market 36 
per cent of the January 1 number by 
the first of April. 


Number of cattle on feed, Iowa, Illinois, Ne- 
braska with comparisons: 





Jan. 1, 1952 Jan. 1, 1951 
Dh. soeteteshsdudbandbus 1,003,000 955,000 
DN: ‘cedceuns atas banaue 504,000 489,000 
GREOGER cicccesccccccess Gee 450,000 
Total .....0.ceeeeee ees 02,029,000 1,894,000 


MEAT EXPORTS-IMPORTS 


U.S.D.A. meat exports and imports 
for November: 
November November 


1951 1950 
Pounds Pounds 
EXPORTS (domestic) 
Beef and veal— 
Fresh or frozen ........ 195,382 156,027 
Pickled or cured ....... 1,946,490 581,803 
Pork— 
Fresh or frozen ........ 863,486 300,062 
Hams and shoulders, 

GPO ccccvwcccccscces 1,379,580 1,248,686 
a. eee 3,962,738 2,695,564 
Other pork, pickled or 

MD. ‘cened ead bbene.te 917,092 726,415 

Mutton and lamb ........ 24,776 16,786 
Sausage, including canned 

and sausage ingredients. 302,149 *303,162 
Canned meats— 

MEE dhs cdtanescwosessve 47,201 45,381 

ME “deodeveasentacaees 361,060 533,720 

Other canned meats’... 182,877 82,684 
Other meats, fresh, frozen, 

or cured— 

Kidneys, livers, and 

other meats, n.e.s. ... 464,662 280,066 


Lard, including neutral. ..70,076,135 *25,995,317 


SMOG GD ccvcsccncccevstes 44,532 34,325 
Tallow, edible ........... 370,187 563,349 
Tallow, inedible .......... 46,670,939 31,171,013 
CGD GOUREEE ccccccccces§ § esesecs 22,000 
Inedible animal oils, n.e.s. 6,135 7,126 
Inedible animal greases 

eS eer 10,021,051 3,432,200 

IMPORTS— 

Beef, chilled or frozen... 6,084,630 *6,169,813 
Veal, chilled or frozen ... 162,832 657,742 
Beef and veal, pickled or 

GUE bbb vadistdesdanesce 10,687,779 441,572 
Pork, fresh or chilled, 

RN GRIDER cc cccccuncecs 1,476,321 262,689 
Hams, shoulders and bacon 2,975,900 *2,590,878 
Pork, other pickled or 

Or 165,373 *109,857 
Mutton and lamb ........ 1,715,268 1,321,127 
Canned beef ........cceee 9,262,593 *14,926,029 
Tallow, edible ........... ae 
Tallow, inedible ......... 372 56,140 





4Includes many items which consist of varying 
amounts of meat. 


*Revised. 


Twenty-two States Turned 
Out Meat Surpluses in ‘51 

Twenty-two states produced a sur. 
plus of beef last year, based on the 
national per capita consumption of this 
meat, the National Livestock and Meat 
Board has disclosed. Nineteen states 
produced a surplus of lamb and 12 a 
surplus of pork, 

Eight states, the board pointed out, 
had the distinction of producing a sur- 
plus of all species. They were: Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska and the Dakotas. The board 
pointed out further that these states, 
with a total population of about 17,- 
000,000 persons, furnished an average 
of more than 530 lbs. of meat per per- 
son in 1950. This was more than three 
times the national per capita consump- 
tion of about 144 lbs. that year. 

Cash sales of all three species of meat 
animals in these states last year ex- 
ceeded $4,000,000,000, the board as- 
serted. 


Uncle Sam Fourth Largest 
Meat Eater In The World 


The United States ranks fourth 
among the nations of the world as a 
meat-eating nation according to the 
UN’s Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion. Natives of Uruguay in South 
America consume an average of 281 
Ibs. of meat per person per year to 
lead the world. Next comes Argentina 
with 266 lbs. of meat per person. Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand are tied for 
third place at 244 lbs. and the United 
States ranks fourth with a per capita 
meat consumption of 154 lbs. Today, 
Americans are eating 15 per cent more 
meat than they did before World 
War II. 

Final tabulations are still incomplete 
but the Agriculture Department has 
indicated that the United States meat 
consumption for 1951 could fall below 
140 Ibs. 





K-M ... the vital link 


between you and profitable 
livestock buying / 


* 
Conveniently located 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
DAYTON, OHIO 
DETROIT, MICH. 

FT. WAYNE, IND. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


JONESBORO, ARK. 
LAFAYETTE, IND. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


KENNETT-MURRAY 


tivitsTrocer suTringe 











O focling lo. 





Seavice 
NASHVILLE, TENN. LIVERS 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
SIOUX FALLS, $.D. ! 
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NORTHERN COWS AND BULLS 


COW MEAT 


CARLOT SHIPPERS SERVING THE NATION 
WITH QUALITY BONELESS BEEF 
U.S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTED ESTABLISHMENT 924 





(6 MILWAUKEE 4 WISCONSIN 


one Margate b-O426 





EXCLUSIVELY 


* CUTS -+ BULL MEAT 
TONGUES - OFFAL 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS| LIVESTOCK PRICES AT 11 CANADIAN MARKETS 


Average prices per cwt. paid for specified grades of steers, 
calves, hogs and lambs at eleven leading markets in Canada 
during the week ended January 12, were reported to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER by the Canadian Department of Agri- 


Livestock prices at five western markets on Wednesday, Jan. 
23, were reported by the Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration as follows: 






















































= St. L. Natl. Yds. Chicago Kansas City Omaha St. Paul | Culture as follows: 
: (Includes Bulk of Sal GooD VEAL 
51 ee Ceere Se ae Sees orem STEERS CALVES HOGS* LAMBS 
° Ip to Good and Gr. B' G4. 
a BARROWS & GILTS: | YARDS 1000 Ib. Choice Dressed Handyweights 
i Choice: PE oe ss veacad 3.05 37.00 0 
on the 120-140 Ibs. ...$14.50-16.50 $.......... eee te A eae 3 = 38.18 or. 70 iy 
of this 140-160 Ibs. ... 16.00-17.75 14.00-16.75 15.50-17.00 16.00-17.75 WENO cccccccccese 29.85 38.05 4 31.23 
160-180 Ibs. ... 17.50-18.90 16.25-18.75 16.50-18.00 17.50-18.35 Sr 31.66 é s 30.74 
d Meat 180-200 Ibs. ... 18.65-19.00 18.60-18.80 17.25-18.35 17.50-18.35 Edmonton ........-... 30.50 30.00 
state 200-220 Ibs. .. 18.60-18.75 18.10-18.40 17.50-18.35 Lethbridge ........... ys pee 
s 220-240 Ibs. 18.15-18.75 17.50-18.35 3 Seren 28.80 28.00 
d 12a 240-270 Ibs. 17.60-18.35 17.00-18.00 Moose Jaw ........... 29.40 29.00 
970-300 Ibs. 17.25-17.7! 16.25-17.2 Saskatoon ........-... 30.00 29.00 
300-330 Ibs. 17.00-17.40 15.25-16. 50 bl reser 28.65 28.00 
ed out, 330-360 Ibs. 16.65-17.10 15. 25- 16.50 eS ae 31.50 32.75 
. an ‘ BABS 
sur Medium: ‘ *Dominion Government premiums not included. 
Iowa, 160-220 Ibs. ... 16.50-18.50 16.00-18.00 16.75-18.00 15.00-17.50 15.75-16.50 | 
issouri, 
> board _— Pp 
tat Choice: iN ROTARY PUM s 
States, 270-330 Ibs. ... 16.50 only 16.25-17.00 14.50-15.! 
a | BH RS BE i VIKING Has the Answer to Your Needs 
360-400 Ibs. ... 15.50-16.25 
iverage 400-450 Ibs. ... 15.00-16.00 15. 14.7: 
er per- 450-550 Ibs. |.. 14.00-15.50 14.25-15.25 SNOMED dodexccsce. Ghacccoteane 2) 
n three Medium: HIGH 
nsump- 250-500 Ibs. ... 13.25-15.75 13.50-16.00 13.00-14.75 12.75-15.50 ..... Cr LOW ow 
of meat SLAUGHTER CATTLE AND CALVES: (Bulk of Sales) CAPACIT Y 
bar ¢E- STEERS: 
rd as- Prime: 
, 4 
700- 900 Ibs. 35.25-36.75 36.00-87.25 35.75-37.25 
900-1100 Ibs. .. 35.50-! 35.50-38.00 36.50-38.00 36.00-37.50 
1100-1300 Ibs. .. 35.50- 36.00-38.75 35.25-38.00 35.50-38.00 36.00-37.50 
1300-1500 Ibs. 35.00-37.25 35.25-38.25 34.50-37.50 35.00-37.50 35.50-37.00 45h, 
yest \)) a}. +, 
: Choice: 
Id 700- 900 Ibs. .. 33.00-35.25 33.75-36.75 33.25-85.25 33.00-36.25 30.50-33.50 o COLD 
fourth 900-1100 Ibs. .. 33.50-35.50 33.50-36.75 33.50-35.50 33.00-36.50 33.50-36.00 
1100-1300 Ibs. |. 33.50-35.50 33.25-36.75 33.00-35.25 32.75-36.25 33.50-36.00 neo 
ld as a 1300-1500 Ibs. .. 33.00-35.25 33.00-36.00 33.00-34.75 32.25-35.00 383.25-35.50 
to the 
Good: 
ganiza- 700- 900 Ibs. .. 30.50-33.00 31.25-33.75 30.00-33.25 29.50-33.00 30.50-33.50 CORROSIVE 
South 900-1100 Ibs. .. 31.00-33.50 31.00-33.75 30.00-33.50 29.50-33.00 31.00-33.50 
f 281 1100-1300 Ibs. .. 31.00-33.50 30.50-33.50 29.75-83.00 29.50-82.75 30.50-33.50 MATERIALS 
0 
ear to Commercial, 
year all wts. ...... 26.50-31.00 28.00-31.25 27.00-30.00 .......... 26.50-31.00 
gentina Utility, all wts.. 24.50-26.50 24.50-28.00 23.50-27.00 .......... 22.50-26.50 » ODD on STANDARD 
n. Aus- HEIFERS: dD e 
ied for | ‘pune: rive Arrangements 
United 600- 800 Ibs. 34.75-36.25 85.25-86.75 35.00-36.00 
- capita 800-1000 Ibs. 34.75-36.50 35.00-36.75 35.00-36.50 PECULIAR 
Today, Choice: 
= = on J e 
nt more 600- 800 Ibs. .. 33,00-35.25 33.25-35.75 32.50-34.75 32.50-35.25 83.00-35.00 M 
World 800-1000 Ibs. .. 32.75-85.25 32.75-35.75 32.50-34.75 32.50-35.25 83.00-85.00 ounting 
Good: Whatever your 
: jumping needs 
Jet 500- 700 Ibs. .. 29.50-33.00 30.75-83.25 29.25-32.50 29.00-82.50 30.00-33.00 may be start 
om plete 700- 900 Ibs. .. 29.50-33.00 30.00-33.25 29.25-32.50 29.00-32.50 30.00-33.00 cobving them te- 
req ng 
nt has Commercial, folder 5288. 
>s meat all wts. ...... 26.00-29.50 26.50-30.75 26.00-29.25 25.00-29.00 26.00-30.00 —— 
1 below Utility, all wts.. 23.50-26.00 23.00-26.50 22.00-26.00 21.00-25.00 22.00-26.00 | PUMP COMPANY 
| 
cows: : 
CEDAR FALLS . IOUuwWnR 
Commercial, | 
all wts. ...... 23.00-25.00 23.00-25.50 22.50-25.00 22.00-24.50 23.50-25.50 
Utility, all wts.. 21.00-23.00 20.50-23.25 19.50-22.50 18.50-22.00 20.00-23.50 
——s Can. & cutter, 
Os Sos 5s 15.50-21.00 17.00-20.75 14.00-19.50 15.00-18.50 16.50-20.00 P 
air thik, Sacks mn Wien Order Buyer of Live Stock 


MN. 06 p000v0es 9400404004 28.00-29.00 .... 27.25-28.25 
























28. 
Commercial ..... 26.50-28.00 28.50- 4 .00 + 27.50-28. a4 26.75-27.50 27.50-29.00 
| sere 24.00-26.50 25.50-28.50 24.00-27.50 23.00-26.75 23.00-27.50 
—— Cutter ......... 21.00-24.00 32°00-25. 50 19.00-24.00 20.50-23.00 20.00-23.00 C I 
e e « nc. 
VEALERS: 
Choice & prime.. 35.00-43.00 35.00-38.00 34.00-36.00 31.00-34.50 34.00-38.00 , . 
Com'l & good ... 26.00-35.00 29.00-36.00 27.00-34.00 26.00-31.00 26.00-34.00 40 Years Experience 
j 
CALVES (500 Ths. Down): the Indiana olis r 
Choice & prime.. .........- 31.00-35.00 31.00-33.00 28.00-33.00 32.00-35.00 on P Ma het 
a se ee 26.00-32.00 24.00-31.00 24.00-28.00 25.00-32.00 
oe a INDIANAPOLIS + FRANKFORT 
LAMBS (110 Lhs. Down): 
Choice & prime.. 28.75-30.25 29.50-30.50 27.50-29.25 29.25-30 25 29.00-20,25 INDIANA 
Good & choice... 27.50-29.75 28.00-29.50 26.00-27.50 27.50-29.25 26.50-29.00 
EWRS (Shorn): Tel. FRanklin 2927 co Tel. 2233 
Good & choice.. 12.00-14.00 13.50-15.50 12.50-14.00 14.00-15.00 14.00-15.00 > 
Cull & utility... 9.00-12.00 9.50-13.50 9.00-12.00 9.00-14.00 9.00-13.75 
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SLAUGHTER 
REPORTS 


Special reports to THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, showing the number 
of livestock slaughtered at 13 centers 





for the week ending Jan. 19: 
CATTLE 
Week Cor. 
ended Prev. Wee 
Jan. 19 Week 1951 
Chicagot .... 17,836 20,340 21,414 
Kansas Cityt. 4: 2 14,842 
Omaha*t 20,641 
E. St. Louist 6,544 
St. Josepht 8,138 
Sioux Cityt 19,639 10,270 
Wichita*t 4,650 2,650 


New York & 
Jersey City? 

Okla. City*t.. 

Cincinnati§ 

Denvert 

St. Paul . 

Milwaukee? 





y | rer 111,538 139,042 128,339 
HOGS 
Chicagot .... 70,602 
Kansas ve. 1 23,950 
Omaha*t .... & 65,724 
E. St. Louist 41,169 


St. Josepht 
Sioux City? 
Wichita*t ... 
New York & 


40,920 
95,056 

















Jersey Cityt 60,868 58,786 
Okla. City*t.. 19,53 22,189 
Cincinnati§ 19,473 20, 023 
Denvert ..... 2 ,055 
St. Paulf .... 34 57,085 
Milwaukeet 8,168 4,383 

Total vecese 437,059 530,508 

SHEEP 

Chicagot .. 8,645 10,554 8,460 
Kansas Cityt. 2,696 5,900 7,098 
Omaha*t 11,770 it 398 12,794 
E. St. Louist. 4,881 ay 4,706 
St. Josepht 14, 330 12 ) "906 9,804 
Sioux Cityt 7,438 6,084 10,6038 
Wichita*t 1,788 1,702 2,213 
New York & 

Jersey City? 40,250 44,546 40,582 
Okla. City*t.. 2,1 3,015 4,000 
Cincinnati§ .. 15 352 285 
og 3 eee 5,715 7,634 7,368 
St. Paulf .... 5,816 6,162 7,141 
Milwaukeet 822 636 1.1% 


Total 

*C attle and calves. 

+Federally inspected slaughter, in- 
cluding directs. 

tStockyards sales for local slaugh- 
ter. 

§Stockyards receipts for 
Slaughter, including directs. 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 

AT LOS ANGELES 
Prices paid for livestock at 
Los Angeles on Thursday, 
January 24, were reported as 


local 


shown in the table below: 
CATTLE: 
Steers, gd., ch...... None received 
Steers, com., gd...... $30.00@34.00 
Heifers, med. gd..... 28.00@31.00 
Cows, com’l ...... .. 21.50@26.00 
Cows, Weility ......0.. 21.50@ 25.25 
Cows, can. & cut 18.00@ 21.00 
Bulls, com’) ...cccess 27.00@31.50 
VEALERS: 
See $36.00 only* 


27.00@32.00* 


HOGS: 
Gd. & ch. 
Sows, ch. 
*Nominal. 


220/246... 


.$18.50@19.00 
15.00 @ 16.50 


NEW YORK RECEIPTS 
Receipts of salable live- 
stock at Jersey City and 41st 
st.. New York market for 

week ended January 18: 


Cattle Calves Hogs* Sheep 


Salable .... 202 349 552 133 
Total (inel. 

directs). .4,169 1,465 25,104 25,385 
Prev. wk.: 

Salable .. 242 666 544 432 
Total (incl. 

directs)..5,450 2,221 25,893 21,369 


*Including hogs at 31st street. 


42 








CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Supplies of livestock at the Chicago 






Union Stockyards for current and 
comparative periods. 
RECEIPTS 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 

Jan. 17 2,349 235 16,34 5,841 
Jan. 18 734 987 
Jan. 19 . 156 7 
Jan. 21 ..1 3,607 3.949 
Jan. 22 6,000 300 4,000 
Jan. 23 9,000 200 2.000 
Jan. 24 3,500 200 6,000 


*Week so 











ee so as 1,016 73,160 16,274 
Week ago. 1 —_ 78,443 17,843 
Year ago. 73,835 10,798 
2 yrs. ago.33, f 12.670 

*Including 31 cattle, 1 calf, 38 
hogs and 2,231 sheep direct to pack 
ers 

SHIPMENTS 

Jan. cos 668 

Jan 26 «4,146 

Jan awe 313 

Jan. 3,002 

Jan. 3,700 1,800 
Jan. 3,000 600 
Jan. 3.000 2,000 
Week s 

far 5 11,518 4,330 
Week 40 16,882 6,705 
Year 4 72 9,819 4.061 
2 yrs. ago.10,677 108 12,783 5,199 

JANUARY RECEIPTS 

1952 1951 

COGTIS  avcde cess 129,549 | 
SD.. kKavsvecde 6,600 
rr 366,021 
BU  éite venice 57,975 

JANUARY SHIPMENTS 
Se heneec dad 54,173 39,468 
EE cohen mek Oa 68 924 78,412 | 
Sheep . 29,421 26,715 





CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES 


Supplies of hogs purchased at Chi- 





cago, week ended Thursday, Jan- 
uary 24: 
Week Week 
ended ended 
Jan. 24 Jan. 17 
Packers’ purch. 56,915 60,195 | 
Shippers’ purch. 14,635 23 569 
reer 71,550 83,764 


BALTIMORE LIVESTOCK 

Livestock prices at Balti- 
more, Md., on Thursday, Jan- 
uary 24, were as follows: 


CATTLE: 
Steers, gd. & pr...... 
Steers, gd. $: 
Cows, com’! 
Cows, 
Bulls, 
Bulls, } 
Cows, canner, 
Heifers, ch. 


None 
30.60@ 33.75 





cutter. . 


VEALERS: 


EP Se $41.00 only 

Ce MN: Loracedceiepws & 35.00@ 40.00 

Com’! & ce eeeeeee 26.00@34.00 | 

Cull & utility Saad 18.00@ 25.00 
HOGS: 

Gd. & ch., 170/220... .$19.50@20.00 

Sows, 400/down ..... 16.00 @ 16.50 
LAMBS: 

Wh: fdas bce 4503 tn $32.00 


CANADIAN KILL 
Inspected slaughter in Can- 
ada for the week ended Jan- 
uary 12: 


CATTLE 
Wk. Ended Same Wk 
Jan. 12 Last Yr. 
Western Canada. 11,523 12,524 
Eastern Canada... 12,343 14,532 
Sete < dea e, 23.866 27,056 
oGs 
Western Canada. 62,142 47,626 
Eastern Canada... 67,557 57,087 
Co 129.699 104,663 
SHEEP 
Western Canada. 2,481 2,748 
Eastern Canada. 4,426 5,604 
Total ....... 6.907 —- 8,442 


PACKERS’ 
PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers 
at principal centers for the week end- 
ing Saturday, January 19, 1952, as 
reported to The National Provisioner 


CHICAGO 


Armour, 7,489; Swift, 3,492: Wil 





son, 7,453; Agar, 12, 820; Shippers, 
21,341; afd others, 2¢ 

Total: 17,836 cattle l. 143 calves; 
82.177 hogs: 8,645 shee “p. 


KANSAS CITY 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 

Armour 3,858 583 4,040 957 

Swift 2,040 562 7,075 1,539 

Wilson oH - 3,490 200 

Butchers 5,194 3 909 ae 
Others 2,109 1,446 

Total 14,195 1,148 16,960 2,696 

OMAHA 


Cattle and 








Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour ..... 3,470 5,156 748 
Cudahy 1,997 4,380 3,203 
Swift .. 3,460 11,749 4,917 
Wilson 1,994 7,223 1,606 
| Cornhusker 438 . 
Eagle , ‘ 34 . non 
Gr. Omaha » 268 oe coe 
Hoffman... 80 
Rothschild 369 
Roth 891 
Kingan .. 1,019 
| Merchants .. 58 
| Midwest .... 85 
|} Omaha ..... 427 
Lo eee 397 i 
See caccon 18,258 
Totals .14,987 46,766 10,474 
E, ST. LOUIS 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour 1,891 360 11,455 2,742 
Swift . 8,011 905 12,607 2,139 
Hunter . 633 5,842 . 
. 2,976 ° 
Krey “ee owed 
Laclede 1,422 awe 
Seiloff 975 eee 
Total 5,535 1,265 36,277 4,881 
ST. JOSEPH 
Cattle C —— Hogs Sheep 
| Swift 2,902 137 21,965 4,976 
Armour 1,116 5,919 1,637 
| Others . 4,639 4,933 1,952 
Total* 8,657 417 2 ‘817 8,565 
*Does not include 7,679 hogs and 
7,717 sheep. 
SIOUX CITY 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 


Armour 2,800 36 13,319 1,538 











Cudahy 2,165 2 23,285 2,181 
= |. 1 11,082 2,404 
Butchers 256 1 39 com 
Others 7,006 19 28,125 1,315 
Total ..13,631 59 75,850 7,438 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour .. 1, = 78 1,179 806 
Wilson 86: 11 1,348 607 
Others ,.. 73 1,058 
Total® . 2,297 89 3,585 1,413 
*Do not include 897 cattle, 15,949 
hogs and 719 direct sheep. 
WICHITA 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Cudahy 1,116 183 4,799 1,326 
Guggenheim 304 see e 
Dunn .... 70 Swe a“ 
err 87 o> 1,008 
Sunflower. . es:6 eae 62 i 
Pioneer .. “ss wet ane coe 
Excel .... — eee 
| Others 2,232 9435 251 
Total 4,305 183 6,806 1,577 
LOS ANGELES 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour .. 23 228 
Cudahy ins ae a - 
Swift .. 183 581 
| Wilson 178 
Acme 263 
Atlas .. 602 vas paw 
Cc lougherty eo - 188 
| Coast i 103 54 252 
Harman 221 ‘ 
Ba scowe , 774 
United : 118 
| Others 580 472 . 
Total 5,696 580 2,613 : as ° 








DENVER 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour 691 89 1,098 3,943 
Swift 1,224 3 4,693 2.058 
Cudahy . 724 15 2,477 306 
Wilson ... 531 eee 
Others ... 3,692 172 3,167 74 
Total .. 6,862 279 11,435 7,021 
8T. PAUL 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour 2.928 2,476 15,615 2,639 
Bartusch 928 c 
Cudahy 570 251 . 391 
Rifkin 785 27 
Superior . 1,270 J 
Swift 3,316 2,265 2,795 
Others 1,304 O17 1,787 
Total ...11,101 8,036 57,867 7.603 
CINCINNATI 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
ee = aoe 172 
Kahn's eee “ee rT 
Lohrey ... ‘ ‘ 585 
Meyer ... 
Schlachter. 276 12 
Northside 
Kohl . one 
Others 2 624 621 12,688 198 
Total 2,904 633 13,273 370 
FORT WORTH 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour .. 542 592 2,0 2,861 
Swift .. 1,099 4,810 
B lue Bonnet 128 
City 267 
Rosenthal. 99 8&5 
Total 2,135 949 4,705 7,756 


TOTAL PACKER PURCHASES 





Week Cor, 

ended Prev week 

Jan. 19 Week* 1951 
Cattle -110, — 117,655 137 ,946 
Hogs 391,1: 394,200 454,983 
Sheep 62,449 85,719 





. *Revise “4 ry ine anes St. Joseph, Mo 


CORN BELT DIRECT 
TRADING 
Des Moines, Ia., Jan. 24— 
Prices at the ten concentra- 
tion yards and 11 packing 
plants in Iowa and Minne- 
sota were: 





Hogs, good to choice: 
160-180 Ibs. 
180-240 Ibs. 
240-300 Ibs 
300-360 Ibs. 


.$14.50@17.00 
16.50@ 17.50 
16.00@ 17.40 
15.60@ 16.9 


Sows: 
270-360 Ibs. .......... 15.20@16.00 
400-5 950 Ibs. 13.00@ 14.50 
Corn Belt hog __ receipts 
were reported as follows by 
the U. S. Department of 


Agriculture: 
This Same day 
week last wk 
estimated actual 
Jan. 90,000 67,000 
Jan. 47,000 50,000 
Jan. * 62,000 63,000 
Jan. % 64,500 80,000 
Jan. 2% 70,500 49,000 
Jna. : 70,000 61,000 








LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS 


Receipts at 20 markets for 
the week ended January 19, 
with comparisons, are shown 
in the following table: 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 

Week to 

date. 209,000 669,000 152,000 
Previous 

week. 256,000 795,000 170,000 
Same wk. 

1951.. 250,000 706,000 182,000 
1952 to 

date. 565,000 1,941,000 394,000 
1951 to 

date. 696,000 2,047,000 475,000 


PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK 





Receipts at leading Pacific Coast 
markets, week ending January 17: 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 

Los Angeles 5,700 1,175 2,100 we 

N. Portland 1,840 210 2,035 1,225 

8S. Francisco 700 20 850 1,300 
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STEER 
Week 
Week 
Same 

cow 
Week 
Week 
Same 

BULL 
Week 
Week 
Same 

VEAL 
Week 
Week 
Same 

LAMBS 
Week 
Week 
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MEAT SUPPLIES AT NEW YORK 


(Receipts reported by the U.S.D.A., Production & Marketing Administration) 


BEEF CURED e 
Week ending Jan. 19, 1952. 
Week previous 


STEER AND HEIFER Carcasses 
Week ending Jan. 19, 1952. 
Week previous . 


23,652 


16,991 





Same week year ago.. Same week year ago. 15,129 
cow PORK CURED AND SMOKED 

Week ending Jan. 19, 1952. Week ending Jan. 19, 1952. 378,185 
Week previous Week previous : 630,930 





Same week year ago.. Same week year ago. 


635, 972 


ae LARD AND PORK FATS 

- go Js ri 972 TH ; : 
Week pone J Jan. 19, 1952 cas Week ending Jan. 19, 1952. 
Ww eek a Meek ony . 446 Week previous 2 
—_ ee , : Same week year ago 
VEAL 

Week ending Jan. 19, 1952. 14,877 LOCAL SLAUGHTER 
Week previous ....... 12,127 CATTLE: 

Same week year ago 12.809 


— Week ending Jan. 19, 1952 
Week previous 
Same week year ago 





LAMBS 





Week ending Jan. 19, 1952. 26,760 

Week previous ....... 19,910 CALVES 
Same week year ago.... 31,284 Week ending Jan. 19, 1952 

-TTON Week previous 
MUTTON : ar ag 

Week ending Jan. 19, 1952. 1,591 eae ees See ae 

Week aca ndl 4 HOGS 

Sa » ee ves ago.. ee . - . * 
Same w — — Week ending Jan. 19, 1952. 60,868 
HOG AND PIG: Week previous 58,786 
Week ending Jan. 19, 1952 7,210 Same week year ago 47,782 
Week previous ‘ , 7,193 wise = 
Same week year ago. 18,861 SHEE! 


Week ending Jan. 19, 1952. 
Week previous : 


40,250 
. 45 
Same week year ago. 


46 
40,029 


PORK CUTS 

Week ending Jan. 19, 
Week previous 

Same week year ago 


BEEF CUTS: 


Pounds 

089,812 
578,046 
.980,505 








1 


COUNTRY DRESSED MEATS 
VEAL: 





Week ending Jan. 19, 1952. 10,410 Week ending Jan. 19, 1952. 

Week previous bein aus 15,287 Week previous ‘ 

Same week year ago. 178,990 Same week year ago....... 

VEAL AND CALF CUTS HOGS: 

Week ending Jan. 19, 1952. 5,929 Week ending Jan. 19, 1952 28 
Week previous F- 5.000 Week previous ........... 1 
Same week year ago...... 1,923 Same week year ago...... 13 
LAMB AND MUTTON CUTS LAMB AND MUTTON 

Week ending Jan. 19, 1952. 2,182 Week ending Jan, 19, 1952 168 
Se GUOUEEED Seccsecccas 982 Week previous ie js 124 
Same week year ago.. 11,537 Same week year ago 101 








































STANcase 


STAINLESS STEEL 


EQUIPMENT 














MODEL 
NO. 18 


Overall 
Dimensions: 
47"'x26" 
23" Height 
Capacity 
500 Lbs. 


In addition to Model No. 18, illustrated, there are three other 
STANcase MEAT TRUCKS with capacities of: 1,200 lbs., 800 
Ibs., and 225 Ibs. All are ruggedly constructed for lifetime 
service of stainless steel. Inside surfaces are polished and seam- 
less. Generously rounded corners are provided for efficient main- 
tenance of sanitary cleanliness. Specifications for component 
parts are of highest quality standards. WRITE FOR DESCRIP- 
TIVE LITERATURE. 

FULLY APPROVED BY HEALTH AUTHORITIES 

Manufactured by 
THE STANDARD CASING CO., INC., 
121 Spring St., New York 12 





WEEKLY INSPECTED SLAUGHTER 


Slaughter at 32 centers during the week ended January 19 
was reported by the U. S. Department of Agriculture as 








follows: 
Sheep 
NORTH ATLANTIC Cattle Calves Hogs & Lambs 
New York, Newark, Jersey City... 7,243 5,835 60,868 40,250) 
Baltimore, Philadelphia ........ 6,014 780 29,941 7038 
NORTH CENTRAL 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Indianapolis. 10,149 1,171 78,613 3,937 
Chicago eo Tekseeert & Tre 22.045 4,742 99,297 12,406 
St. Paul-Wise. Group’ ...... 20,581 20,843 154,199 10,165 
St. Louis Area? ....... 10,716 3,899 100,654 8,156 
DE GME” bcece yp eeeecees so 7,283 38 34,675 6,566 
MEY biewcsesceene's 19,414 413 67,480 18,223 
memees Clty ..cc2ce 6000s see 11,015 2,225 38,920 6,944 
Iowa and So. Minn.* 17,166 2,878 281,024 28,110 
SOUTHEAST :........ bbthiubasee 4,449 1,778 33,854 29 
SOUTH CENTRAL WEST® ..... , 20,219 3,493 96,042 18,162 
BORE MOUNTAING 2... .cccccccce 8,606 480 19,488 8,997 
ESSE mnpeere 22,673 1,589 45,118 26,283 
8 eee as 187,573 90,164 1,140,173 188,931 
Total previous week ........ ...- 206,849 64,658 1,229,244 197,872 
Total same week 1951... 207,248 64,595 1,210,008 205,450 


4Includes St. Paul, So. St. Paul, Newport, Minn., and Madison, Milwaukee, 
Green Bay, Wisc. Includes St. Louis National Stockyards, E. St. Louis, Ill., 
and St. Louis, Mo. “Includes Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Fort Dodge, Mason 
City, Marshalltown, Ottumwa, Storm Lake, Waterloo, Iowa, and Albert Lea, 
Austin, Minn. ‘Includes Birmingham, Dothan, Montgomery, Ala., and Albany. 
Atlanta, Columbus, Moultrie, Thomasville, Tifton, Ga. ‘Includes So. St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., Wichita, Kans., Oklahoma City, Okla., Fort Worth, Texas. "In- 
cludes Denver, Colorado, Ogden and Salt Lake City, Utah. ‘Includes Los 
Angeles, Vernon, San Francisco, San Jose, Vallejo, Calif. 

NOTE: Packing plants included in above tabulations slaughtered approxi- 
mately the following percentages of total slaughter under federal inspection 
during: December, 1951—Cattle, 76.8; calves, 66.4; hogs, 77.6; sheep and 
lambs, 82.2 





SOUTHEASTERN RECEIPTS 


Receipts of livestock at eight southern packing plants 
located at Albany, Columbus, Moultrie, Thomasville and 
Tifton, Georgia; Dothan, Alabama; Jacksonville and Talla- 
hassee, Florida, during the week ended January 18: 


Cattle Calves Hogs 
Week ending January 18................+..+.-+ 1,617 642 16,046 
Week ea one ; poe 645 21,836 
Corresponding week last year.. a - 1,875 1,311 25,217 






































LARD FLAKES 


IMPROVE YOUR LARD 


@ We are shippers of carload and L.C.L. 
quantities of Hydrogenated LARD 
FLAKES. 


Samples will be sent on request. 


Our laboratory facilities are available free 
of charge for assistance in determining the 
quantities of Lard Flakes to be used and 
methods of operation. 


THE E. KAHN'S SONS CO. 


Phone: Kirby 4000 


CINCINNATI 25, OHIO e 



























THE RATH PACKING CO., 


WATERLOO 10 
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BARLIANT 'S 


1 WEEKLY SPECIALS! 
—'/¥F\ ~ We list below some of our current 
j CRestage Sor one of machinery aad 
capes ot Per tinetiee iced Eagdetty. 


Kettles 

4250—KETTLES: (3) Steam Jacketed, 

200 gal. cap. 8.S. outer jacket mild 

—_ two-thirds jacketed, 90% pres- 
cp aPidant Rdbercoeveoecsee tes ea. $ 500.00 
4247—KETTL E: Steam Jacketed, Groen 
150 gal. shallow, all 8.8. including 
legs, 90% pressure, fully jacketed. 
Half list price OF .....cccccscccses 
8781—KETTLE: 100 gal. cap. 8.8. with 
steel jacket. Jacketed for 90% pres- 
sure, new cond 
3172—KETTLE: 


150 gal. S.S. clad steam 
BUENO cases ecaveczsevessceccease 
4258—KETTLE: 250 gal. 903, with double 
a agitator, 2 HP gear head.... 
4259—-KETTLE: Steam Jacketed, 8.8. 80 
gal. Acme, 125% pressure with agi- 
tater, 13%) MP MOtee cc ccccsescscee 1000.00 


Kill Floor and Cutting 
4235—-CASING FLUSHER: Stainless steel 
top table, motor driven rolls....... 200.00 
4239—HOG TROLLEYS: (1500) ....... 65 
4241—OFFAL AND LIVER HANGING 
TRUCKS: (3) 4. stations, with 
hinged S.S. guards, rubber s 
wheels 
—~HAM CONVEYOR TABLE: 
with S.S. flights 18”x4” 
equipped with ham skinning sta- 
tions, skinning saddles, board ex- 
tension, 14 sterilizing boxes, etc.... 
4237—SHOULDER & PICNIC SKINNER: 
Globe-Weber 29596 (page 367 Globe 
catalog) with 3 HP motorized gear 
A eer rere 
CASING CLEANER—Hog and Sheep, 
Globe Comb. 


375.00 
1850.00 


. 65.00 
4242 44’ joe 


wide, table 


1500.00 


850.00 
4248 
Spee Renadee sian ede ees 625.00 
Canning 
RETORT: Berlin-Chapman, 42 x 72 
All Steel with six perforated crates, 
one dolly truck, Taylor recording 
thermometer and valve 650.00 


4253- a - — Pack FMC, Serial 


4252 


231-631, two S.S. tops, 30 openings 850.00 
4255. SOUP FILLER: FMC model 120, 12 
poc —ty 8.8. weesad and other 8.8. 

Dt cit bOa phaed neegbbdeenentougs ed 800.00 
4254— LABELER: FMC, ‘model HH. Adj 

re et eer 50.00 
Expellers and Screw Press 

4236—EXPELLER: Anderson £1, 15 HP. 700.00 
4142—RED LION EXPELLER: NEW, used 
a than 50 hrs., complete with 

DO i: seri dith he Aaah Widlne O50 whens 7150.00 
4216—SC SREW PRESS: French Oil, 3 sec- 
tion, 1000 to 12002 crackling hourly, 

"OO "ge iene etings 8350.00 
4260—-EXPELLER: Anderson R.B. 20 HP 

MOORE vo cnccecmeeednetceoeeé Bids requested 

Miscellaneous 

4244—-ELECTRIC HOIST: Shepard-Niles, 

with 3 HP motor, model 1402-5 B2 200.00 
4218—AMMONIA COMPRESSOR: Frick 
10x10 with 125 HP synchronous 
motor, equipment new in 1945, com- 

plete with starter and MG set.... 2100.00 
4221—AIR COMPRESSOR: (2) Worthing- 
ton (1) 6x8, 15 HP motor, (1) — 

ner-Denver, 6x10, 25 HP motor. 275.00 
4225—SCALE: Toledo Bench, 1252 ‘dial, 

50¢ tare, reconditioned, guaranteed. 275.00 
4224—-SCALE: Toledo Bench, 2003 dial, 


150% double tare, reconditioned and 


guaranteed 275.00 





4232—BOILER: Kisco, Gas-fired, 10 HP 
ae with pump 1002 pressure, 

3 y Oe -nciecesssancsoncatdeotetuc 650.00 
4079—CURING VATS: (300) 40%” at the 
top, 48” at the bilge and 41” ~_. 

EO Perr erie 11.50 

4257—SAUSAGE STUFFER: Buffalo, $002 625.00 
4240—SAUSAGE CAGES: with double trol- 

ley, for 

a4 — Cater eeeseocectenewns ea. 15.00 

DO RE = -ea 20.00 
240A MILL: WW Model F27M, 

Fy a cwecccddnede alice 1000.00 


DISPLAY ROOMS and OFFICES 
1401 W. Pershing Rd. (39th St.) 
U.S. Yards, Chicago 9, Ill. 
CLiffside 4-6900 


BARLIANT & CO. 


* New, Used & Rebuilt Equipment 
© Liquidators and Appraisers 
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CLASSIFIED 


Sry ag Ee Minimum 20 words 
wanted,” rote: minimum words 
$e codieds canks fle cau. Count ot 


ADVERTISING 


Unless Specifically Instructed Otherwise, All Classified Advertisements Will th 
Inserted Over a Blind Box Number. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING PAYABLE IN ADVANCE PLEASE REMIT WITH ORDER. 





EQUIPMENT WANTED 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





WANTED: ons Anan, model 43B silent cutter, 


and a 5x9 er. EW-34, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, ‘3 East 4lst St., New York 17, 
New. York. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOUR FRENCH OIL EXPELLERS 
For Soybeans or Meat Scraps — 28” Tempering 
Bins — 74%” Variable Feeder — Complete with 40 
HP. Allis-Chalmers Motors — Starter and Push 
Button Control — Serial Nos. 9283-9274, 10049 and 
10050 — Purchased New in 1941 
ATTENTION MARGARINE PACKERS 
Morpacs, T W O Nos. 97647, 97847, 97447. K WO 
Nos. 97747, 97947, 97547. Makes a Western flat 
style 1 lb. solid print. Wrapper and cartoner. 
1947 model. Package size 6%” x 3%” x 1%”. 
Also, Morpac cartoners for 4 lb. package, No 
48KF, and one Doerring % Ib. printer only. 
AARON EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1347 8S. ASHLAND AVENUE 
CHICAGO 8, 





ILLINOIS 





1—Boss 500 ton Curb Press and Pump 

1—Meech. Mfg. Co. & x 16’ Cooker-Melter. 

4—850, 600 and 800 gal. Dopp Seamless Kettles. 
1—Davenport $3A Dewaterer, motor driven. 
1—Bone Crusher, 24” dia. drum. 

Used and Rebuilt Anderson Expellers, all sizes. 
We also have a large stock of 8/8, Aluminum and 
Copper Kettles, Storage Tanks, Filter Presses, 
Grinders, Silent Cutters, Stuffers, etc. 





Send us your inquiries 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO. 
14 Park Row BA 17-0600 New York 88, N.Y. 
1 


65B — Silent Cutter 
3/60/220 50 HP 
3 years old—excellent condition 
Jr. Votator and Precooler (ammonia) 
Sperry 15 Plate Filter Press 
Steam Pump 
Harrington Automatic Filler 
All five pieces of this lard equipment 
used only six months ...........+..- $4,950.00 


FS-53, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONDR 
15 W. Huron St. Chicago 10, Ill. 


ee 





ADELMANN, HAM BOILER CORP. 
STAINLESS STEEL 
HAM BOILERS — 400 
SACRIFICE 
Sizes 1-0; 0-2-G; 20Y-E 
ALSO HAM PRESS & BOILER WASHER 
AXELROD, 201E. 57th St.,N.¥.22,N.¥. Pl. 9-1450 











1—60 g.p.m. deep well turbine pump, complete 
with 5 H.P. motor. Guaranteed. Pump has been 
used about 3 hours. Repacked in original crate. 
Cost $1500 new. Asking $900. 

1—Blow tank, complete with all necessary valves 
and pipe. Cost over $1300 new. Asking $800. Used 
about 3 months. 

GRIFFIN FERTILIZER CO. 
BUTLER, KENTUCKY 





FOR SALE: 100,000 frozen food locker bags at 
one-half the original price, new white cellophane 


lined, size 12” x 6” x 22”. Large packer discon- 
tinuing eviscerated poultry and frozen meats. 
Write 


LOU MANNING 
Pictsnsrsaienennn 6, Pa. 


STEEL TANKS 


Three 
lon capacity. 
5/16” 
One Tank: 21.264 volume cubic feet; 
30’-1” 
Coils 300’-2”. 


317 N. Front St., 





Tanks: 25327 volume cubic 
35’-10” high, 30’-0” 
gauge, 


feet, 180,000 gal 
diameter. Weight 
57,278 Ibs., heating coils 300’-2”. 

170,000 gallon 
capacity. 


49,675 Ibs. 


height, diameter 30’-0”; weighs 
5/16” gauge. 
All in good useable condition 


Priced reasonable. Phone, wire or write 


SOUTHWEST STEEL Corp. 


3401 Truman Road Kansas City, Mo. 





* ANDERSON EXPELLERS 4, 


All models. Rebuilt, guaranteed, or AS I8. Py. 
wck and Associates, Glen Riddle, Pennsylvanis 








FOR SALE: Buffalo meat chopper 27”, 
A.C. motor. Excellent condition. Must sell. 
FS-203, THE NATIONAL oat aoe 18 
East 4ist St., New York 17, N. 


PLANTS FOR SALE 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 

MEAT PACKING PLANT FOR SALE 
Fully equipped plant, producing reputable products 
with large turn-over. Buildings, equipment ang 
lands with room for expansion will approximate a 
price of $300,000. Slaughtering. All meat prod- 
ucts and lard manufactured. Owner must retire 
due to ill health. FS-61, THE NATIONAL PRO. 
VISIONER, 15 W. Huron 8t., asec 10, Il. 











FOR SALE: Wholesale and retail meat business, 
Located 70 miles northwest of New York city, 
Modern equipment includes 2 standard smokehouses 
with gas, 100 lb. air stuffer, 1950 Chevrolet insy- 
lated truck and all equipment necessary for the 
manufacture of bologna and like products. Ade 
quate refrigeration space. May be purchased by 
buying capital stock. FS-50, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 18 East 4ist St., New York 17, 
v.¥. 





FOR SALE: Small slaughter house and sausage 
kitchen, retail market and grocery store, apart 
ments above. Income from stere and apartments 
$350.00 per month. Properties located in very 
good resort area, priced to sell because of de 
ceased owner. FS-51, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 15 W. Huron §8t., enact 10, IL 





GOVERNMENT INSPECTED slaughtering plant in 
Iowa. Good coolers and equipment. Private sid- 
ing. Near terminal markets. Sales last year 24 
million dollars. Price reasonable. FS-65, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron &t., 
Chicago 10, Ill. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Code Daters—Name Markers 
Tape Printers 


For the Meat Packing Industry 
Write for details on a specific problem 


KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


3804-06 N. Clark St. Chicago 18, Illincls 








ATTENTION! GUT-CLEANERS 
WHEREVER YOU MAY BE 
I am prepared to act as consultant gut cleaner 
for those who desire to produce clean, clear, 
white, strong gut, free of odor and not subjected 
to salt spots. All questions regarding processing 
and treatment will be answered after the agree 
ment of the conditions. My answers will be based 
on my experience and profound knowledge of the 
profession for 53 years. My suggestions will ez 
clude the use of any chemicals. I am prepared 
to buy any amount of sheep, hog, beef casings 
treated exactly according to my instructions. Sup 
ply may be effected as far as running production 
will allow it. 
OSCAR SOMMER, est. 1899 
104 Cliffords Inn, Fleet Street 
LONDON E.C. 4, England 


HOG + CATTLE « SHEEP 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 
ANIMAL GLANDS 


Selling Agent « Order Buyer 
Broker Counsellor * Exporter * Importer 


407 SO. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5, iL 
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anand 


HAMS - BACON 





ELIN'S 


ORIGINAL PHILADELPHIA SCRAPPLE 
LARD + DELICATESSEN | | 


PACKERS - PORK - BEEF | 
John J. Felin & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


4142-60 Germantown Aves 
PHILADELPHIA 40, PENNA, 








SELL 


at negligible cost. 


find a buyer for them. 





Surplus Equipment 
The classified columns of The National 


Provisioner offer a.quick, resultful method 
of selling equipment you no longer need 
Turn space-wasting old 
equipment into cash. List the items you 
wish to dispose of and send them in. The 
National Provisioner classified columns will 











in name... 


~ high grade in fact! 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





HELP WANTED 





POSITION WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





MANAGER: Now managing a large plant, wishes 
to locate in south. Will consider others. Complete 
knowledge of all phases of operations and manage- 
ment. Can staff organization with ‘‘top’’ livestock 
buyers, operating and sales personnel. Will take 
position on basis of percentage of additional profits 
and savings that I show, or salary plus percentage. 
You pay for interview and inspection of plant. 
W-57, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. 
Huron St., Chicago 10, 111 





MANAGER AVAIL ABLE: Thoroughly experienced 
in management, sales and all operations. Can act 
as own sales manager and superintendent in small 
or medium sized plant. W-58, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron 8t., Chicago 10, Ill. 


SUPERINTENDENT: Wants position in Alabama, 
Tennessee, Georgia, Florida or South Carolina. 
Excellent record as superintendent, 12 years’ ex- 








perience. Can improve your plant. References to 
eS it. W-59, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, IL 





ENGINEER: Refrigeration and power plant li- 
censed engineer. Experienced in all phases of 
packing plant maintenance. W-42, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron 8t., Chi- 
cago 10, Ill. 





HOG-BEEF CASING MAN: 
foreman or working foreman. Willing to go any- 
where. W-21, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


Wants position as 





SAUSAGE MAKING 
with growing concern. 
gz0 anywhere. W-56, 
SIONER, 15 W. 


FOREMAN: Wishes position 

The best references. Will 
THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
RENDERING PLANT MANAGER: Experienced in 
dealing with hides and skins seeks responsible 
position. Write W-54, THE NATIONAL PRO 
VISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
WANTED: Opportunity to develop tankage 
ing operation and rendering. Thoroughly 
enced, sales and management. W-60, » 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron 8t., 
cago 10, Ill. 


blend- 





HEAD ACCOUNTANT 


For medium size Florida Meat Processing Plant 
with good knowledge of the industry's cost meth- 
ods, credits and complete accounting. Permanent 
position for right man. Give full information, ex- 
perience, family status, references, salary ex- 
pected, age, etc. If near Florida write Bayless, 
10 West Center Avenue, Sebring, Florida, or if 
near middle west, Room 1010, 208 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





SMOKE HOUSE FOREMAN: For plant in north- 
eastern Ohio. Must be able to assume complete 
charge of all smoking operations and be familiar 
with all types of smoked meats. This is a splendid 
opportunity for a man able to run a gang and 
maintain proper yields with a good progressive 
independent packer. W-62, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 15 W. Huron 8t., —— 10, Ill. 


SELLING to the sausage manu- 











IF YOU ARE 


| 


facturing trade, and not selling seasonings, cures | 


and emulsifiers, we have an attractive proposi- 


tion to offer you with . accounts which | 


produce immediate ings. Write Box W-475, 
a NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 West Huron 
, Chicago 10, 





SAUSAGE MAKER WANTED: Must have thor- 
ough knowledge of costs, yields and quality pro- 
duction. State age, experience, references and 
salary expected. Write by AIR MAIL: Abattoir 
Nacional, S.A. P.O. Box 714, Panama Oity, 
Republic of Panama. 





SLAUGHTERHOUSE MEN: Several, top notch, 
for small modern BAI plant located near Albany, 
N.Y. Kill cattle and calves. Year round employ- 
ment. Write stating age, experience and salary 
expected. Joseph Carr's Sons, 46 Spencer Street, 
Albany, N.Y. 


FOREMAN—HOG KILL-CUT: Splendid opportu- 
nity with aggressive New York state packer. BAI 
experience preferred. Applications treated strictly 
confidential. Give full information, experience and 
age. W-63, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
18 B. 41st St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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MAINTENANCE MAN 


All around mechanic to take care of boilers and 
equipment with knowledge of welding and electri- 
cal work. Must be able to keep small Iowa plant 
in running condition. W-46, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





MAINTENANCE MAN: For small packing house, 
central Illinois. Must understand refrigeration 
and boiler. Older man preferred. State experi- 
ence and also salary expected. Send snap shot. 
Our employees know of this ad. W-38, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chi- 
eago 10, Ill. 





ARE YOU SELLING 


To the packinghouse and sausage makers? We 
have a companion line of detergents nationally 
known — liberal commissions. Write Box W-1é4, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huren 
t., Chicago 10, Ill. 





HAVE OPENING: In small modern plant for com- 
bination beef boner and pork cutter. Also combi- 
nation cattle and hog butcher. Both positions for 
top men. W-40, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
15 W. Huron 8t., Chicago 10, Ill. 





BEEF KILLING FOREMAN: Or assistant experi- 
enced supervisor or all around butcher to assist 
foreman. Average 1500 cattle weekly. Top wages. 
State age and experience. W-41, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron 8t., Chicago 10, Ill. 


SALES MANAGER: Small eastern plant, 
authority, very good chance for 





complete 
advancement. 





Must have good knowledge of business w-55, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron 
St., Cc hicago | 10, 

At ‘BEEF BONER wanted “for eastern Connecti- 
cut plant. Good hours, top wages. W-49, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 18 East 4ist St., 
New York 17, N.Y. 





PLANT WANTED 








WAN TED: Small re ederiag plant, loc ated in cen- 
tral or middle west, to be dismantled and moved. 
Give detailed description of equipment available 
and best price. Write Box PW-64, THE NATION- 
AL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 
10, Il. 
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WHAT'S HATCHIN’ 


IN YOUR BUSINESS- 
If it’s Packaging 






Metal Cans 
WE’D LIKE 
TO KNOW! 


_ your lithographed 
metal package measure 

up to the quality of your 
product? Does it make people 
want to buy it? Today’s com- 
petition makes package de- 
sign and color more impor- 
tant. Heekin Lithographed 
Cans are individually styled 
. Styled to sell your product 
..and keep it selling. Heekin 
colors are true and long last- 
ing. Heekin’s metal packaging 
know-how . . . plus Heekin’s 
Personal Service . . . stand 
ready to serve you. Call on us. 











THE HEEKIN CAN CO. 


PLANTS AT CINCINNATI & NORWOOD, OHIO; CHESTNUT HILL, TENNESSEE; SPRINGDALE, ARKANSAS 











ADVERTISERS 


in this issue of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
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While every precaution ia taken to insure accuracy, we cannot 
guarantee against the poxsibility of a change or omission in 
thia indez. 





The firms listed here are in partnership with you. The products 
and equipment they manufacture and the services they re 

are designed to help you do your work more efficiently, more 
economically and to help you make better products which yo 
can merchandise more profitably. Their advertisements offer 
opportunities to you which you should not overlook. 
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ANCO TRACK SWITCHES 





Years of service have proven the prac- 
tical design and construction of ANCO 
Switches. Provisions are made for 
positive and true alignment of all 
connections with the track. Curved 
connections are made with 14” inside 
radii. They are made of a special com- 
position of the best grade cast iron. 


Write for Circular and Prices. 














RAIL STOP 


An improved formed bar steel Stop which assures rigidity 
and long wear. Supplied with threaded hole and special bolt 
with lock washer and nut. Stop is secured to the bolt which 
turns in the rail hole, allowing sufficient clearance for finger 
te drop automatically into stop position. For safety, all 
switches should have switch stops. Specify right or left hand. 





THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


5323 S. WESTERN BLVD., CHICAGO G,ILLINOIS 


FOR SAFETY... 
INSTALL SWITCH STOPS 
WITH ALL 

TRACK SWITCHES 








PEPERONI 


B. C. CERVELAT 


CAPOCOLLO 


Boost your sales and 
profits with fast-moving 
CIRCLE-U Dry Sausage! 


Every day more and more dealers are 
taking on the Circle-U line. Consumer 
acceptance is growing fast and dealers 
are becoming alert to the sales and profit 
opportunities offered by featuring and 
promoting this quality dry sausage. 


B. C. SALAMI 


THURINGER 


Get acquainted with the complete 
Circle-U Dry Sausage line today. Our 
representative will be glad to call and 
show you how this hard-hitting sales- 
maker can help bring you larger volume 
orders, greater profits. 


Circle-U Dry Sausage 


OMAHA PACKING COMPANY 


P.O. Box No. 214, St. Lovis, Mo. © 


South St. Joseph, Mo. 
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We offer our SS years of specialized experience 


in producing a full line of sausage-making machinery and meat 
processing equipment...superior in design, manufacture and performance 
...aS your assurance of receiving the greatest measure of quality when 


you select BUFFALO...the first and best known name in the field. 


SILENT CUTTERS @ GRINDERS @ MIXERS ® STUFFERS ® CASING APPLIERS ® PORK FAT 
CUBERS @® HEAD CHEESE CUTTERS ® SMOKEMASTERS ® ROTARY MEAT CUTTERS 


COMBINATIONS OF SPECIAL PURPOSE EQUIPMENT ® COMPLETE RANGE OF SIZES 
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Buffalo SAUSAGE MACHINERY 


and Meat Processing Equipment 


4 4 
SFA. macnint® 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO. 50 secaoway, surrato 3, n. ¥. 


SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








(THERLAN 


PAPER CO. 


KALAMAZOO 


a yl litt 
PROGKESS TY PACKAGING 












> " 4 ° ° ° e 
eee cy WT Progress of the meat industry has been spectacular—and specialization 


has played an important part. Sutherland package specialists are justly proud 


of their contributions to the industry’s growth. They have created new types 


AT THE POINT OF SALE of paper-board to preserve meat freshness and bloom. They have developed 


the largest variety of cartons and packaging materials exclusively for pack- 
ing house products. Their artists and printing craftsmen have teamed up 
to produce distinctive, colorful packages that influence buying decisions 


at the point of sale. 


A few of the outstanding developments are listed below. There will 


be still more as Sutherland moves ahead with the industry. 





DURA-SHEEN wax treatment, the high gloss, protective 
finish for greater merchandising appeal of butter, lard, and 


Sumi Y nih. other greasy products. 


Kecenl LES BOARD for clean, neat packages of lard and RITE-PAK TRAYS, heavily waxed inside and out, for 
shortening. Retards disfiguring stains, provides a superior prepackaging cut-up fowl and game. Tough, sturdy, especially 


printing surface. 


adaptable to packing in plastic bags. 


STA-FRESH BACON BOARDS solve bacon packaging prob- RODEO MEAT BOARDS AND TRAYS for prepackaging. 
lems. They print to perfection, retard wicking and rancidity, Exclusive Sherwood processing preserves meat bloom and fresh- 
preserve freshness, taste, and appearance. ness far longer. A size for every meat cut. 


SUTHERLAND has also originated many construction features providing faster 
set-up and greater strength for meat and meat products packages. 








FOLDING, PARAFFINED, AND LAMINATED CARTONS 
BAKERY PACKAGES - PREPACKAGING BOARDS AND TRAYS 











LIQUID- TIGHT CONTAINERS - FOOD TRAYS - PAPERWARE 
EGG CARTONS - PLATES - PAILS - HANDI-HANDLE CUPS 


CUTHERLAN } 


PAPER CO. 











KALAMAZOO 


MICH 
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of March, 3, 1879. 








James Heekin founded the Heekin Can Company 


in 1901 in this building where power came from a 
wheel driven by water from the Old Miami Erie Canal. 


A partial view of 
the big Norwood, 
Ohio plant cov- 
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Note adequate railroad shipping facilities 
in these big connecting plants in Cincinnati. 
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Fifty years ago, a man with faith in these 
United States started The Heekin Can Com- 
pany. Where else is Courage, Ambition, 
and Integrity so well rewarded? Where else 
can a man go into business and pass on to 
his successors the fruits of his labor? This 
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First expansion was in 1908 to this plant which has since 
been substantially enlarged and completely modernized. 





company was founded on honest con- 
sideration of its customers, plus a personal 
service that makes business a pleasure. 
Today, the third generation of James Heekin 
is active in its management. They, too, be- 
lieve in the future of this company. 





Air view of plant at 
ingdale, Arkansas. 


Partial view of 
estnut Hil], Te 


Plant at 
"Nessee. 
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HEEKIN CANS 


THE HEEKIN CAN CO., CINCINNATI , OHIO 






















Since TIO... 


©1952 WM. J. STANGE COMPANY * CHICAGO 12, ILL, 




















om 
SLASONING 
... SELENT PARTNERS IN FAMOUS FOODS 


OAKLAND 21, CALIF. also manufacturers PEACOCK BRAND CERTIFIED FOOD COLOR 























The first Crane Foundry—1855 


lo dewe the meal packing t 





Here is where Crane Co. started—almost a century ago—to become 


the world’s largest manufacturer and supplier of valves, fittings, 





and piping accessories. 


With this early start as a background, Crane always kept pace 
with the meat packing industry’s continual growth...a growth 
that demanded the development of better and better piping mate- 
rials—not only for processing meat but for production of the 
industry’s by-products as well. 


Crane is proud to have played a part in this growth... proud 
to be a leading supplier of dependable valves and fittings to the 
packing industry. 











Serving industry since 1855 


CRANE CO. 


General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Ill. 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 





VALVES e FITTINGS @ PIPE © PLUMBING AND HEATING 
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Commemorating our 60th Anniversary 


THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY 











ne 
5S; 
1 
i 
ce New Factory and General Office Building: 3400 Oakton Street, Skokie, Illinois 
' 
th 
1 
fe- i 
’ 
¥ World’s Most Modern Factory 
i 
i - * 
Producing Automatic 
' * °o 
id Temperature and Humidity Control 
he : 
... to meet the greatly increased demand for POWERS products 
1 
and to give you better controls, better deliveries and better values 
. .. these advantages are possible with our large new plant and 
: modern production facilities. With an enlarged engineering 
1 
: and production staff, plus 60 years experience in heating, 
i . . ° a) . 
ventilating, air conditioning and process control, “1 
we believe we can be of greater service we 
than ever before to our many friends 
who have contributed to our success. 
| WILLIAM PENN POWERS 
. . with his invention of the 
first all pneumatic system of 
temperature control and 
gradual acting vapor disc 
thermostat made an invalu- Offices in Over 50 Cities. See Your Phone Book. 
able contribution to the : 
modern science of heating, Chicago 13, Ill., 3819 N. Ashland Avenue © New York 17, N. Y., 231 East 46th Street 
iG air conditioning and indus- Los Angeles 5, Cal., 1808 West 8th Street © Toronto, Ontario, 195 Spadina Avenue 7 
trial process control. Mexico, D. F., Apartado 63 Bis. © Honolulu 3, Hawaii, P. O. 2755—450 Piikoi at Kona (a55) 
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FROM THEN ‘Til 


The Meat Industry has come a long 
bring today’s production-line technique 
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The Meat Packing Industry has grown into 
a multi-billion dollar business... every de- 
partment has undergone revolutionary 
changes that have speeded up production, 
improved product quality, and eliminated tedious manual 
tasks. 


For more than thirty years BEST & DONOVAN has con- 
tinued to pioneer in the development of high-speed, pre- 
cision-built cost-cutting machines to meet new problems 
and solve the old problems more effectively. 


The famous B&D COMBINATION RUMPBONE SAW 
AND CARCASS SPLITTER has effectively eliminated the 
old problem of cleaver loss due to damaged ribs and 
chucks... splits an entire carcass with amazing speed 
and accuracy. 


The B&D UTILITY SAW qualifies the inexperienced op- 
erator as an expert! Light in weight and easy to control, 
this all-around saw is particularly recommended for ac- 
curately cutting veal carcasses. 


The B&D CATTLE DEHORNING SAW brings new sani- 





10 


tation to the cutting floor... its portability permits 
speedy and frequent sterilization . . . is ideally suited to 
both large and small-scale cattle killing operations. 


B&D'S PRIMAL CUT SAW is a mass-production tool de- 
signed to break down beef and hog carcasses into their 
primal cuts while on the rail or cutting table. Enthusi- 
astically endorsed by packers everywhere. 

The B&D BEEF BREASTBONE OPENER is now available 
in two models for your greater convenience. Whether 
you prefer rail or pritch plate operation, these popular 


B&D Saws bring a new degree of speed and accuracy to 
both methods. 


B&D'S HAM MARKING SAW produces perfect cuts with 


no bone splinters ... saves time and adds to your profits. 


The B&D HOG SPLITTER is a high-speed, light-weight 


machine that enables the operator to achieve a perfect 


Y De 
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L\NOW...... 


g | way and ‘B&D helped 
ue | to the packing plant! 


B&D SALUTES THE MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY! 


Best & Donovan takes pride in its close association with 
America's great Meat Packing Industry and is proud of 
the role it has played in lending a hand to its develop- 
ment and growth. Your confidence in BEST & DONOVAN 
as evidenced by repeatedly inviting our collaboration in 
the development of new machines...and your enthusi- 
astic endorsement of B&D cost-cutting machines is most 
encouraging. This wide-spread and ever-growing accept- 
ance of B&D machines can only result in spurring us on 
to even greater achievements aimed at increasing packer 
yields and processing meat faster, better... and at low- 
ered cost. An alert, aggressive industry demands the best 
...and B&D shall ever strive to provide it! 





cut in 8 to 10 seconds! Recommended for packers who 
wish to saw the carcass completely. 

The BkD HOG BACKBONE MARKER is equipped with 
8-inch blade for marking hogs to secure perfectly split 
carcasses. 

The B&D BEEF SCRIBE SAW eliminates ragged edges, 
bone splinters and costly miscuts. Guarantees a perfect 
scribe every time! 

B&D'S PORK SCRIBE SAW improves the saleability of 
your pork and belly products... eliminates ugly scribe 
marks, increases yields. 

Thousands of B&D electrically operated machines are in 
use daily increasing packer yields in large, small and 
medium-sized plants from coast to coast... for packers 
who know there is no substitute for experience! Every 
B&D machine is job-tested and packer-approved! 


INVEST IN THE BEST— 
BUY ONLY B&D MACHINES! 


















GEBHARDTS 
CONTROLLED 
REFRIGERATION 
SYSTEMS 


* 
View in a modern beef killing plant 
in St. Louis. Note the free floor space 
and neat appearance. 


Note Gebhardts installation on the 
ceiling in one of the larger suppliers 
of beef to the wholesale and restau- 
rant trade. o 











Geucratious ta the Meat Tudustry! 


We've grown up with—and in—the Meat Packing Industry . . . it’s in our blood! Three generations of us 
have been around for a heap of years watching a great industry come of age . . . and we’ve played an active 
part in pacing the industry to the multi-billion dollar giant it is today! The coming of mechanical re- 
frigeration revolutionized the industry . . . changing it from a localized, seasonal operation to one of the 
country’s major industries. GEBHARDTS Cold Air Circulators . . . the GEBHARDT controlled system 
of safe, dependable refrigeration . . . made it possible to chill and hold meat in better condition for a 
longer period of time with the least amount of shrink and discoloration and brought new sanitation, clean- 
liness and purity to the packing plant—the proven avenues to packinghouse success! 


As the industry continues to grow, we'll ever be on the trail of improved methods for serving you better 
... to provide you with the latest engineered developments in controlled refrigeration . . . controlled 


temperatures, controlled humidities and controlled circulation. 
W. A. Gebhardt 





ADVANCED 


atau ENGINEERING CORPORATION 














Sales and Service 


FRANKLIN 4-0559 in all 
FRANKLIN 4-2478 1802 West North Ave. © Milwaukee 5, Wisconsin Principal Cities 
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Grandaddy 
of Them All! 


First marketed in 1897, the original Van Berkel 
machine still does a creditable job of slicing. 
Even then, it embodied design features which are 
still essential to high quality slicing. For instance: 


HOLLOW GROUND BLADE 
MOVING TABLE 
FIRMLY HELD PRODUCT 


~and US. has kept Face with 
Racking Industayjs Frogress 


The U.S. 150-G Slicer-Grouper is a good example 
of this. This self-sharpening slicer automatically 
stacks, shingles and groups the slices to your pack- 
aging requirements. It handles products gently to 
protect their appearance. It saves labor. Precise 
thickness control on the 150-G can eliminate all ex- 
cept occasional check-weighing. Geared to modern 
pre-pack operations the U.S. 150-G Slicer is a 
production tool that can help protect your markets. 





Us 
Beet te he World yf Food Mlachiiaee . . 


U.S. SLICING MACHINE CO., INC., LA PORTE, IND. 
World-Wide Organization With U.S.-Berkel Companies In 


Canada @ Argentina @ England @ Holland ¢ Belgium ¢ Switzerland 
France @ Portugal @ Spain @ Italy © Denmark @ Norway ® Sweden 
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| U.S. SLICING MACHINE CO., INC. | 
| 1231 Berkel Bidg., Lo Porte, Indiana | 
| Send full information on the U. S. 150-G Slicer-Grouper | 
that can help take the pressure out of today's cost squeeze 
| Name | 
| | 
| Address | 
| City State | 
Oe ques ces > > ce cm > ee oe 9 oe ee ee Oo oe oe » } 





This is a reproduction of our advertisement 

that appeared in the very first issue of THE 

B E R T H . L E V | ’ BERTH. LEVI & CO., NATIONAL PROVISIONER—Volume !, Num- 
75 Pearl St., New York, | 82 West Wash, St., Chicago, ber I, dated April 17, 1891. 


Manufacturers of 


ALL KINDS OF HOG AND BEEF CASINGS. 


—-IMPORTERS OF —— 
ENGLISH, RUSSIAN and NEW ZEALAND SHEEP CASINGS. 
BEST GERMAN POTATO FLOUR, 


The Founding of The National Provisioner in 1891... 


MARKED OUR 10th ANNIVERSARY ! 


The sixty years that have passed witnessed the growth of the meat industry to its present stature as the nation's great- 
est essential industry. There is one thing that has not changed during our 70 years of business. That is the policy of 
service — and quality — adopted by our company at its founding. 





Today, "The Casing House” serves 
packers and sausage makers 
throughout the world with high 
quality natural casings that help 
to sell the fine products they 
contain. 


Fa 


OUR CHICAGO HOME 
at 3944 So. Hamilton Ave. 
Stockyards Station ad 
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Lets look atthe Record ! 


Three years ago Tenox was introduced—the first lard antioxidant 




















containing butylated hydroxyanisole (BHA). Up until that time this 





compound was unknown as far as its use in preserving lard was 
concerned. And yet today, just three years later, more lard is being 
stabilized with Tenox than any other antioxidant. 








i 


Marketers of Tenox stabilized lard are no longer plagued with 


costly returns—the necessity for refrigeration has been all but 
eliminated—and an ever increasing number of food processors are 
enjoying the efficiency and economy of lard without fear of rancidity. 


If you are not now using Tenox, write for sample quantities and 
information about these most effective antioxidants, their carry- I. 





through properties and their ability to protect fried and baked 





foods. Provide yourself and your customers with the protection 





which Tenox affords. Tennessee Eastman Company, Division of 
Eastman Kodak Company, Kingsport, Tennessee. 

















Insure with TENOX, it’s a good policy 
Eastman 
Antioxidants 


Tenox = 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: New York—10 E. 40 St.; Cleveland—Terminal Tower Bidg.; 
Chicago—360 N. Michigan Ave.; Houston—412 Main St. West Coast: Wilson Meyer 
Co., San Francisco—333 Montgomery St.; Los Angeles—4800 District Blvd.; Portland— 
520 S. W. Sixth Ave.; Seattle—821 Second Ave. Distributed in Canada by: P. N. 
Soden Company,.Ltd., 2143 St. Patrick St., Montreal, Quebec 
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Decades of 
Service 
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_ J. S. HOFFMAN COMPANY 


ri 


BRAND 















What makes it possible for a business institution to celebrate 


four decades of growth? The answer is in the loyalty of its cus- y . 5 cuue 
tomers. We are indeed grateful to those who have made our rT ( ( al 
progress possible by their appreciation of the quality of our Rites L heese 


various brands, and the sincere, interested service we have 





always aimed to give. Now with four decades of service a 


a par 
HOFFMANS 





matter of history, we turn toward the completion of our first 









half century of progress. 
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CHICAGO - NEW YORK 









idea 


This was the big idea. The first new idea in 
stuffing and selling sausage since history began. 
It took fifteen years of research to make the 
idea practical, but— 

In 1925 it happened. Visking introduced the 
first commercially practical cellulose sausage 
casing. It was strong, pure, transparent. And the 
Visking casing revolutionized sausage produc- 
tion and merchandising. 

Visking casings ““glamourized” sausage... gave 
them a distinctive personality, positive identi- 
fication. Suddenly sausage had point-of-sale buy- 
appeal. For the first time sausage makers had the 
chance to use modern merchandising methods 
to sell their product. Brilliant colors of inks 
could be used for trademarks or special designs. 
Brand name promotion became possible. 
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People responded. Started to look for sausage 
by brand name. Instead of “‘give me sausage” 
... it was “give me Doe’s sausage.”’ Mrs. House- 
wife’s buying ways were quickly changing. To 
help, Visking promoted a “Buy Sausage” theme 
through national advertising. Prepared and 
distributed store sales helps and retail dealer 
promotions. 

In 1925, too, Visking developed another radi- 
cally new idea—SKINLEsS frankfurters and wieners 
made with Visking Nojax casings. Result: Today 
the skinLEss frankfurter is a national favorite. 

Now these Visking ideas are used in every 
state of the union. These “Firsts” and the 
equally significant ‘‘Firsts’’ which followed have 
kept Visking’s leadership in casings and film 
unchallenged. 














CELLULOSE CASING PRODUCT APPLICATION 
“EIRSTS’—Salami - Liverwurst - Smoked Ham + Smoked 
Picnics +» Smoked Butts - Canadian Bacon - Cooked Ham 
Cooked Loaves + Boneless Smoked Hams « Boneless 
Smoked Picnics - Split Boneless Smoked Hams - Whole Hams 


CUSTOMER SERVICE “FIRSTS’’—Formula Service 
National Advertising +» Store Sales Helps - Merchandising 
Films + Advertising Services + Retail Dealer Promotions 


CASING AND FILM 
Nojax—1925 - 

Opaque—1937 . 
Visqueen—1945 .« 


“EFIRSTS’’—Cellulose —1925 
Colored —1931 + Fibrous—1935 
Zephyr—1940 + Vinyl—1943 
Saran—1946 + Visten—1946 








THE VISKING CORPORATION 


Chicago 38, Illinois - In Canada: Visking Limited; Lindsay, Ontario 
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To carry beef carcasses through bleeding, hiding, splitting (shown), shrouding—L-B Overhead Conveyors are usually drop 
or side finger types. L-B Overhead and L-B Overhead Trolley Conveyors are without equal for efficient, low-cost operation. 


Why packers rely on LINK-BELT... 


One source ... one responsibility— 
pays a dividend in complete service 


For over 70 years Link-Belt has worked 
hand-in-hand with the meat packing indus- 
try—designing and building conveying sys- 
tems that have increased production . . . made 
possible more rapid and lower cost handling 
from kill to cooler. 

Here—at your disposal—is a staff of spe- 
cialists with unequalled materials handling 
and power transmission experience. That's 





Hogs are automatically cut down from For increased production efficiency the Automatic, efficient recovery of many 
Link-Belt Overhead Conveyors to Cut- drives of the L-B Viscera Table and Over- by-products is provided by L-B equip- 
ting Conveyor as gam cord is forced head Trolley Conveyor are mechanically ment. Here bucket elevator, screw con- 
against knife. Gambrel then slides free. or electrically synchronized. veyors and feeders handle cracklings. 


20 


why, for anything from a length of chain to 
a complete conveying system, packers have 
come to rely on Link-Belt. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY: Chicago 9, Indianapolis 6, Phila- 
delphia 40, Atlanta, Houston 1, Minneapolis 5, San Francisco 
24, Los Angeles 33, Seattle 4, Toronto 8, Springs (South Africa). 
Offices in Principal Cities. 12,637 
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ANDERSON 


EXPELLERS 





ANDERSON 
‘60 Years Young 


The Sixty Significant years of the National 
Provisioner magazine have meant a great 
deal to the V. D. Anderson Company. An- 
derson began to advertise in the National 
Provisioner in the 1890’s. 


However, we at Anderson like to think of 
ourselves as being “60 years young.” An- 
derson has always pioneered the field in 
crackling pressing equipment—manufac- 
turing the first continuous screw press for 
pressing cracklings in 1901. Through ex- 
perience and engineering research, Ander- 
son has always kept abreast of the ever 
changing meat packing and rendering 
fields. The present day Expeller* leads the 
field in economical, high quality crackling 
pressing equipment. 


Old in experience—young in ideas. Could 
you ask for a better combination when in 
need of crackling pressing equipment. Write 
today and an Anderson Engineer will call. 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 
1965 WEST 96th STREET e CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


*Exclusive trade mark reg. in U. S. Patent Office. 
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BETTER THAN HYDRAULIC PRESS 
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YEARS 


1916-195! 


Adelmann Ham Boilers cannot go back all of ‘‘The Significant 
Sixty’’ but for thirty-five years have served the meat packing 
industry all over the world. 

Hans Adelmann 
Adelmann Ham Boilers have unusual and exclusive features, Fe aay 
with demonstrated practical advantages. Controlled pressure, 
elliptical springs, self-sealing and non-tilting cover, simplicity of operation, easy cleaning 
and long life—all contribute to successful results. Hams are firmly moulded, have full 
flavor, and appetizing appearance. Hams produced in Adelmann Ham Boilers really sell! 











SrA om ~« * 


® Prior to the advent of Adelmann Ham Boilers the practice was to tie the 
hams with string to hold together during boiling. Later to retard shrinkage, 
hams were wrapped in cloths and rolled into sheets of flat steel to form 
so-called ‘‘cylinders.’’ Akin to pieces of stove pipe with open ends, shrink- 
age continued to be a factor, and cloths had to be laundered daily. 


*® The first Ham Boilers had to make the hams appear as though previously 
tied with string—thus the corrugations. Resilient spring pressure to hold 
aitch bone cavity closed and permit expansion and contraction during 
boiling—the self-sealing feature so that ham cooked in its own juice en- 
hancing flavor—were important innovations. 


*® The saving in shrinkage, elim- 
ination of tying with string, aban- 
donment of cloths and launder- 
ing, were effected economies that 
soon made Adelmann Ham Boilers 
pay for themselves. 


*®& The evolution of shapes and sizes 

was fairly rapid to include prag- 
Today's Ham ver, pear-shaped, round, square, 
etc. Today Adelmann offers over 
100 sizes, in ten different shapes. 
All in Cast Aluminum, some in 
Stainless Steel. 


HAM 













Write for free booklet 
“The Modern Method” Office and Factory, PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 


ADELMANN —‘‘The Kind Your Ham Makers Prefer’ 
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FOAMGLAS is used on the walls and ceiling of this cooling room— 
designed for 32°F. temperature—and on cold pipe lines at the new 
canning plant of the Krey Packing Company, Belleville, Ill. Insulation 
Contractor: Gordon Insulation Company, E. St. Louis, Ill. 


Net profits go up... 
Cooling costs come down 


@ Excess cooling costs can eat into your profits unless you install an in- 
sulating material that does an effective job—economically. That is why 
so many plant operators are using FOAMGLAS, the cellular glass insulation. 


With FOAMGLAS you don’t have to use cooling equipment with over- 





designed capacity. You don’t incur the cost of regular maintenance, re- 
pairs and replacement. Many satisfied users believe FOAMGLAS is the 











most effective, most economical insulating material on the market. 

The best glass insulation is cellular glass. The only 
f Me: ‘ — : ar Er ~ sare % at: > cellular glass insulation is FOAMGLAS. This unique 
Meat packers are coming to prefer FOAMGLAs for every insulation use cutteciel lb antennal ah alll aie, onaiaitteadaaie 
‘ ~eili ini ‘ + j p ce 7 9 free glass cells. It is light weight, incombustible, vermin- 
. . . Walls, floors, ceilings, roofs, piping and equipment. Send for a free ome y ot iy Ut enchcianan tn eclaten, 
booklet and a sample of this unique material. chemicals and many other elements that couse 

insulation to deteriorate. 
PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION f 1 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation | 
Dept. AN- 7 

PITTSBURGH 22, PA. —=—- 
Please send me without obligation a | 
sample of FOAMGLAS and your FREE | 
| 

! 

| 

















| 
| 
| 
PITTSBURGH e | booklet on the use of FOAMGLAS for 
Refrigerated Structures [], Piping and 
Pp hi wll | Equipment [_], Normal Temperature Com- 
C | mercial, industrial, and Public Buildings . .. 
CORNING P | Pb selobede dnckhiscscsedeabasanase | 
® ~ | | 
|  . PIPTITITITITITT TTT T | 
. ' , , | ¢ 
When you insulate with FOAMGLAS — the insulation lasts! [_Gescessecrensrsrsrerse Mercere | 
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Whether it’s between the slices of a 
sandwich or in the form of a juicy 
T-bone, the meat that today’s citizen 
eats is the finest that has ever been 
available—thanks to over a half cen- 
tury of advances in packing techniques 
and practices. 

It was 54 years ago when Worthington 
made one of the first refrigerating in- 
stallations in the meat packing industry. 
Our first customer was one of the leaders 


—Armour (then E. F. Dudley Co.). 


A year later, in 1898, a large Wor- 
thington System was installed for the 
Boston Packing and Provision Com- 
pany. 

But this was just the beginning. Since 
the turn of the century, Worthington 
constantly worked to build better and 


HES NEVER EATEN BETTER 


more efficient refrigeration equipment 
to meet the increasing needs of 
America’s packers. 


Today, in an industry that to a large 
extent built its progress on the advances 
in refrigeration, the Worthington name 
serves such giants as Armour, Swift, 
Wilson, Hormel, Morrell,Union Stock 
Yards and Transit Co., Miller and Hart. 


Worthington will continue to serve 
the packers—and every other industry 
—with the most complete line of re- 
frigeration machinery available. We 
want to be sure users of refrigeration 
equipment everywhere never forget 
there’s more worth in Worthington. 
Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corporation, Air Conditioning and Re- 
frigeration Division, Harrison, N. J. 


America’s Leader's... in Many Businesses... Select 


WORTHINGTON 


Py 
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AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION 


The Most Complete Line... Always the Correct Recommendation 
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The first Heller sausage factory in this 


0 FE M E AT o Ke 0 C t S S ] N G conan See established in Milwaukee 
EXPERIENCE 


i Ue Your Sout 


Since 1849, when the first Heller sausage works 
was established in Milwaukee, we have been 


af 





In 1866 the demand for na sausage 
required the erection of the above 
Milwaukee plant. 


accumulating experience in the production of 
prepared seasonings and cures and in the devel- 
opment of methods that have become standard 
procedure with thousands of large and small 
meat processing establishments throughout the 


> In 1886 the Nebraska City, Neb. plant 
world. was put into operaion. 





2 To properly serve our customers we have devel- 
oped the largest sales organization of its kind 
—each representative an expert — offering the 








yment 

is of benefit of his training and our research facilities; 

os and a vast wealth of practical experience gained 

e . ° . 

oan in solving all kinds of problems for B. Heller & 

— Company customers. 1891 saw the opening of this plant in 
Swift, ed Sioux City, lowa. , 7 
Stock 

Hart. Feel free to write to us at any time, for The B. 

‘eer Heller & Co. man in your locality to call—or to 

of se take advantage of any service that our laboratory 

. e ° 

un wh may be able to give you. 

forget 

gton. 

linery 

id Re- 


ie 4 » 1893 the present company was 
YOU CAN ALWAYS GET Aebfe from Aeller tablished in Exicago to make avail- 
a ‘ able to the industry its Products and 
Ce : On Any Meat Curing or Processing Problem Methods. 

pig in its pene coatety, B. nities 
y has operated continuously 
pn ong syd management of one family— 

now in its fourth generation. 


A170 
, B. Heller & Company 
ia CALUMET AVE. and 40th ST. CHICAGO 15, ILL. 
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FOR SIXTY YEARS AND MORE... 


Westinghouse has been a working partner with the 


MEAT 











J PACKING 




























































INDUSTRY 


From Power Generation 
through Distribution 
down through your 
Motors and Control... 


From Panelboards 

to Lighting Systems 
and Refrigeration 

to Air Conditioning... 


Westinghouse is prepared 
to serve you through 
every electrical phase 

of your plant operation. 


It has been this way 

for Sixty Years and More. 
We look forward to an 
even greater future. 








Ih 
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For complete information send for literature on 
Westinghouse equipment for the Meat Packing 
Industry. Contact your Westinghouse representa- 
tive, or write Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT FOR 
THE MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY 


NWJ-1 
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DESIRE FOR BETTER 


ICE MACHINES BUILT A BUSINESS! 





IN 1908 WILLIAM HENRY HOWE was operating engineer for Kee and 
Chappell Dairy Company in Chicago. Refrigeration machines of that day required 
constant servicing, and Bill Howe set up in his own basement a small workshop where 


he rebuilt many of the machine’s parts to insure better operation in the dairy. 





His success soon had him servicing ma- 
chines for other dairy companies and ice 
manufacturers, and in 1912 he decided to 
devote his whole time to improving and 
servicing refrigeration equipment. As en- 


3-ton Ammonia Compressor in 
Retail meat market (1911) 


thused as their father, his two sons, Harold 
B. and Clarence W., now president and 
treasurer of the firm, helped him after high 
school hours, learning the business from 
the ground up. Now two members of the 
Howe third generation, Robert K. and 
Richard are in the firm’s engineering de- 
sign department. 


2823 MONTROSE AVENUE a 






Hi OW EB ice MACHINE Co. 


Distributors in Principal Cities — Cable Address: HIMCO, Chicago 


The first Howe compressors of 60-ton ca- 
pacity were built in one of Chicago’s big 
machine shops, under Bill Howe’s per- 
sonal supervision, in 1913 and 1914. Dur- 
ing 1914 the terrific night and day grind 





Howe’s first 20-ton compressor with Diesel 
engine (1912) 


of building two of Chicago’s largest ice 
and ice cream plants broke Bill Howe’s 
health, and he died that December. His 
two sons took over the business, which con- 
tinued to grow until it became necessary 








Compressors of Quality 


CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 
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10-ton Ammonia Compressor (1914) 


to provide shop facilities for manufactur- 
ing refrigeration equipment in volume. In 
1918 the first unit of the company’s present 
quarters, consisting of an ice plant and 
small machine shop, was erected at Mon- 
trose and Mozart, on Chicago’s northwest 
side. 

Bill Howe was truly a mechanical genius. 
He devised special machinery for building 
many types of refrigeration equipment, 
and developed many improvements. His 
sons, Harold B. and Clarence W. Howe, 
continued to display the same profound 
interest in improved refrigeration. In 1924 
they erected the second unit of their plant, 
and in 1945 an adjoining building was 
purchased. A complete remodeling pro- 
gram produced their present modern offices 
and plant, geared in every particular to 
sound, efficient operation. Specializing in 
ammonia refrigeration systems, Howe Ice 
Machine Company supplies equipment to 
many of the nation’s top meat packing 
concerns, to dairies, bakeries, ice manufac- 


turers, cold storage and food processing 
plants. 


Since 1912 






STANDARD 
AMMONIA 

COMPRESSORS 
up to 150 tons 
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CALL ON “EXPERIENCE” — WHY “EXPERIMENT” — ESTABLISHED IN 1885 


Put GRUENDLER EQUIPMENT to work 


to produce Better By-Products—and for Disposal of Wastes 


Profit by our long Experience in producing Machines for efficient grind- 
ing and reducing of wastes in the Meat Packing and Allied Industries 


GRUENDLER 
REFUSE 


DISPOSAL 
GRINDER 


Now your undesirable wastes and mess 
can be put through your sewage drain 
in a flash . .. No clog or choke down with 
the Gruendler Refuse Disposal Grinder. 
Sizes and types for every plant operation. 





GRUENDLER PECK & GUT 


HASHER with WASHER 


Complete — compact sturdy unit for economical produc- 
tion of high quality grease of good color free of greenish 
impurities. 


GRUENDLER HEAVY DUTY 
BEEF and CRACKLING 


GRINDERS 


For fast conversion of Hydraulic Cake 
and Expeller Cake into uniform meal 
by-products. 





Eos. Us ay Manufacturers of HASHERS for Green Bones and Meat Scrap; also 


=p WHIRLBEATER FINE GRINDERS with or without air conveyor system. 
Phone Bulletins 
~—— mailed on 


CRUSHER and PULVERIZER CO. “*™ 


2915 NORTH MARKET ST. LOUIS 6, MO. 
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YANK ININGLAG 


CORES 


: PINS 9) 


Fas-Tie wasn’t 
in the picture then... today it is! 


wo 





Has-11E ... an important contribution to modern sausage packing 

... is used today by progressive, economy-minded processors hone coast to 
coast. Smart men who know that Fas-Tie, the revolutionary metal fastener, 
cuts casing costs 10 to 20% by making short end closures; eliminates the need 
for string-first ties and stockinettes; guarantees straight hangs. The Fas-Tie 


closure machine pleats the casing — crimps the pleated end with the aluminum 
Fas-Tie — and punches the hanger hole ready for the Fas-Tie loop. 








To learn how the Fas-Tie process 


can help you, write for FREE 
brochure... today! 


FASTENERS, INC. 


enwald, In 
riffith Laboratories 
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‘DRY-IGE 
REVOLUTIONIZED 


an 


INDUSTRY 


says PFAELZER BROTHERS, INC. 
Chicago, Illinois 





In full they stated: “We feel that the development of “‘DRY- 
ICE’ was every bit the boon to the institutional phase of 
the meat industry as the invention of the refrigerator car 
was to the retail market trade.” 

Pfaelzer Brothers, a pioneer purveyor of meats to hotels, 
restaurants, clubs, and institutions seized upon “DRY-ICE” 


to spread its PERSONALIZED SERVICE to the entire 48 


states. 


In the “wet” ice era, they had to operate close to home 
. ». cost, inconvenience and impracticability of overland ship- 
ments were prohibitive. 





Today, thanks to “DRY-ICE”, hotels, restaurants and clubs 
everywhere can rely upon receiving the finest meat direct 
from CHICAGO, packing center of the world. They are no 
longer restricted to local supplies . . . and can buy in small 
box or barrel quantities. But, best of all, the meats arrive at 
the customer’s doorstep, a thousand miles away, in better 
condition than meats delivered locally. 


So, for low costs—inexpensive equipment—and positive 
refrigeration when you NEED it, we recommend “DRY-ICE” 
for positive protection of perishable meat products. 





For more complete information, write your nearest Pureco 


Office or Warehouse. 





7 


PURE CARBONIC COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF AIR REDUCTION COMPANY, INCORRORATED 





General Offices: 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





| NATION-WIDE "DRY-ICE’ SERVICE-DISTRIBUTING STATIONS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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“TOWNSEND 
skinners can bring 
EXTRA PROFITS to you” 


Whether your plant is large, medium or small, it will pay 


\ 


you to learn how Townsend skinners can bring increased 
revenue to your operation through greater yield and lower 


skinning costs. 


Pictured at the right is the entire family of Townsend 
skinners. Let us know the size of your operation and we 
will send detailed recommendations with complete cost- 


analysis information. 


TOWNSEND 


ENGINEERING COMPANY 


321 E. Second Street 





Des Moines 9, lowa 
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The “gpanded” of 
them all—the orig- 
inal Townsend Pork. 
Cut Skinner Model 
27. Skins and fleshes 
any pork cut. 


The streamlined ver- 
sion of the versatile 
pork-cut skinner — 
the Townsend Model 
35. Efficient. Easy- 
to-clean. 


The Townsend Ba- 
con Skinner Model 
52 is a specialized 
machine that steps- 
up speed and yield 
in bacon skinning. 


This machine re- 
moves membrane 
economically from 
beef, veal, etc.—the 
Townsend Membrane 
Removal Machine 
Model 66. 


Townsend Gizzard 
Skinner Model 39 
removes skin from 
gizzards in one piece. 
Skins up to 1400 
gizzards hourly. 


For fishermen—this 
hand-operated Town- 
send Fish Skinner 
Model 36 removes 
skin and scales 
quickly and easily. 
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” FOR L LARGE| OR SMALL PACKERS 





Typical Shultz air- — 
conditioned smoke — 
house installation. 
} Available in sin- 
» gle or multiple 
units. 


ENGINEERED TO SUIT EVERY 
PACKER’S NEEDS 


For Remodeled or New Installations 


Shultz air-conditioned smokehouses are econom- 
ical to operate . . . they Dry - Smoke - Cook and 
Shower in the same operation, all without mov- 
ing or extra handling of products. Products come 
out finished and ready for storage. Finishing 
products in the house saves time and handling 
costs. 
Plus advantages of a Shultz are, Greater Produc- 
tion of Higher Quality, More Saleable Products, 
with a beautiful non-fading bloom. Lower oper- 
ating and maintenance costs plus a minimum of 
shrinkage of all finished products, are your as- 
Oe surance of extra profits. 
: Shultz air-conditioned smokehouses are built of 
, : a Brick or Tile, or in “Pre-Fab” panel type stainless 
steel construction. Sizes available for single or 
multiple units. Complete engineering facilities 
available to assist you in planning. 


LSD 


— SHULTZ SMOKEHOUSES 
ois SHULTZ COMPANY ° LIMA, OHIO ENGINEERED TO THE JOB 


F Wels! no nf 




















ormation writ SHULTZ The Smokehouse Specialist 
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Science recreates 


that deliciously tasting oldentime “down on the 
farm" flavor in meats cured 


with the NEW e« « « « « « 


K-D-M 
LIQUID IDEAL CURE 


K-D-M Liquid Ideal Cure assures maximum pene- 
tration quickly and tenderizes more thoroughly with- 


out impairing the fine tissues of the meat. 


The newly perfected process of combining curing in- 





gredients and special levulose sugars—and keeping 
them in complete, permanent and well balanced dif- 
fusion—is responsible for the amazing results achieved 


by the use of “KDM Liquid Ideal Cure.” 














K-D-M Liquid Ideal Cure extends the normal keep- 
ing qualities of meat. This important fact means— 
that meat cured the K-D-M Way can be held in the 
freezer INDEFINITELY without curing after-effects. 





ae eae 
Sa ae 








By improving the flavor, and by brightening and 
stabilizing meat’s natural color, eye and taste appeal 


of the product are vastly enhanced. 
| 
cowed 
yarns ayer & res 
qa! jy ae ss 
1S Oe ng sect 
uae. 1 
coat uate tle 
at ee auth 
qinrt?: > okt 
‘pie ct awe 
i 
qxeerttton: 


Laboratory tested and controlled. 


Write today for this valuable guide on the use of KDM 
Liquid Ideal Cure. 


ao i ee) 


MEAT INDUSTRIES SEASONINGS, INC. 


366 W.. 15 ST. REW TORE ta, 000 5 
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Make 
MIDWEST 














your TEXTILE 
Buying Center! 


NOW! A shroud cloth with 4 inch reinforced 


pinning edge for the price of regular shrouds . . . 


“BLEACH-RITE" 


is the finest shroud on the market today. It is made 
from No. | clean cotton—does not contain any 
dirty specks. This special reinforced pinning edge 
assures long life and prevents the pins from tearing 
the shroud. A trial in your plant will convince you 
that a better shroud cannot be had at any price. 





SHROUD CLOTHS 
BEEF STOCKINETTES 
HAM STOCKINETTES 
BOLOGNA STOCKINETTES 
FRANK STOCKINETTES 
BEEF TUBINGS 

HAM TUBINGS 

BUTT TUBINGS 

LARD PRESSCLOTHS 
CATTLE WIPE 
PACKERS C.C. 


Whatever your textile requirement, you'll find just 
the item you need .. . stocked for immediate ship- 
ment ... and attractively priced . . . at MIDWEST! 
The nationally famous WESTEX BRAND is backed 
by over 30 years of sound practical experience in 
quality-covering the nation's fresh and smoked 
meats. 





Write, wire or phone today for free full-size work- 
ing samples and list of agreeable prices! 


_fresm) 








Midwest Textiles, 


1906 Western Avenue 


Inc. 
Cincinnati 14, Ohio 
Garfield 6549 


WITH 111 YEARS 
OF 





PROTECTIVE 


APRONS 
specially designed 
for the 


MEAT PACKING 
INDUSTRY 















Top quality base fabrics coated 
by Sawyer’s exclusive saturation- 
coating process with 100% 
DuPont Neoprene Latex. 


Coating bonded to and through 
base fabric. 


Won't catch dirt, won't hold 
grease because every seam is 
blocked and filled so there are 
no cracks or crevices. 


May be scrubbed with stiff 
brushes, hot water, strong 

soaps, caustic solutions, 
without damage. 


Full details and price list on request 


THE H.M.SAWYER & SON CO. 


CAMBRIDGE 
ee OO © 2 
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Sook up and not down, 


look forward and not back 


‘oe 


(ook out and not in, 


and (end a hand” 


Adhering to those principles has helped our 
industry come a long, long way—as you can 
see in these pages of ““The Significant Sixty.” 


And the American Meat Institute has 
played a significant part in this parade of 
progress. 


It lends a hand in many different ways. 
Keeping you posted on trends affecting your 
business, for example. Coming up with the 
answers to specific problems in plant layout, 
production and purchasing. 


o 


Edward Everett ‘Hale (1822-1909) 


One of its most important projects is the 
Meat Educational Program—a long-range 
campaign to educate the public, through ad- 
vertising and publicity, on the inherent values 
of meat and the services of the meat packing 
industry. 

This program benefits the entire industry. 
It deserves the active support of every com- 
pany in it. 

If you would like further information on 
any of the Institute activities, write: 


* 


American Meat Institute 


59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago 


Tue SientFicant Sixty—JANuary 26, 1952 


° Members throughout the U.S. 





«Aland alta 


Mr. Tuo J '11SON wrote the words of 
‘Our Id ai ma wars apoasad ode of Serwee 


for his 


OUR IDEAL 


‘To make well and to trade fairly. To profit not alone in dollars but 


in the good will of those with whom we deal. To correct our errors. 
To improve our opportunities and to rear from the daily work 


a structure which shall be known for all that is best in business 
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KREY PACKING CO., ST. LOUIS 7, MO. 
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SINCE 1885 The Armour Laboratories have been pioneers 
in the manufacture of sutures and pharmaceuticals prescribed 
by the medical profession . . . notably, ACTHAR (A.C.T.H.- 
ARMOUR), THYROID, INSULIN, LIVER PREPARATIONS, and 
PITUITARY HORMONE PRODUCTS. 


Without the help and cooperation of the meat industry, many 
of the great advances in recent medical science could not have 
been made. The Armour Laboratories wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank the entire industry for its help in making these 


tremendous medical strides possible. 


The Armour Laboratories 
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MEAT FOOD 
PRODUCTS 


Jobin PACKING CO.INC 
FORT DODGE DIVISION 
Foer pooee iow 


oe - 
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MEAT FOOD PRODUCTS 
Jobin excninc ” 
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Experience 


HE year 1952 marks the 125th anniversary of John 
Morrell & Co., the oldest of America’s meat packers. 
We are proud to have been a part of a great progressive 
industry which has made for itself an essential place 
in the American way of life. We are looking forward 


to many more years of progress with the industry. 


It has been said that there is no substitute for experi- 
ence, and in our production of top quality products 
we utilize what we have learned through these 125 
years. We have not only adopted the latest and best 
processing methods but have also tried to do our part 
in developing new techniques in the industry. Thinking 
back we recall that we introduced the idea of wrapping 
hams, bacon, and other smoked meats in parchment 
paper ... the packaging of lard in paper cartons ... 
and were one of the first to install the revolving smoke- 
house, for complete control and uniformity in smoked 


meats. 


In the years ahead, as in years past, John Morrell & Co. 
will continue to place quality above quantity .. . to 
value responsibility as much as reward ... to remember 


that only through profit for all can progress continue. 











JOHN MORRELL & CO. 


Packing Plants 
Ottumwa, lowa e Sioux Falls, S. D. 
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Behind this "American Beauty” 
brand is a steadily growing organi- 
zation with extensive modern plant 
facilities. We are proud that our growth and 
progress have kept perfect step with the develop- 
ment of the industry throughout every year of 
the "Significant Sixty" and that we have been 
able to share our knowledge and render service 
to help others grow also. 














| ele te BETTER MEATS FOR MORE THAN 60 YEARS 


THE —E KAHN'S SONS COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Our laboratory will gladly help you produce better lard through proper use of Hydrogenated Lard Flakes, 
which we produce and ship in L.C.L. and carload quantities, 

















Established 1914 


WHOLESALERS 
BEEF - PORK - PROVISIONS 


* 


PROCESSORS AND | QUALITY 


SAUSAGE MANUFACTURERS 


| : > PORK 


PRODUCTS = 
MELLOGOLD HAMS U. S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 


FOR YOUR PROTECTION 


FOSTER BEEF CO. | 








mM 
| | 


il 








Hill 


| | 
IIHT 





Wi] 


U. S. Gov't Inspection Est. 106 


' ~“HOME PACKING C0, 
q MANCHESTER NEW HAMPSHIRE = 


HHH 
WAIHI 


Il 


TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 











in 
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SEAM 


MAKERS OF ’ 





CANNED MEATS 


* 


\. READY-TO-EAT 
BO: 


y) 
MEATS 
 @ \ ws 





PLANTS IN NEW YORK, N. Y., BROOKLYN, N.Y., PEORIA, ILL, COFFEYVILLE, KAN. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 172 E. 127th ST., NEW YORK 35, W. Y. 





Southern Star 


BRAND 


CANNED HAMS 








ALSO 


SHIPPERS OF STRAIGHT 
AND MIXED CARS. 


PORK, BEEF, 
SAUSAGE, 


AND 


CANNED MEATS 
LOUISVILLE PROVISION CO., Louisville, Ky. 
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FINE MEATS 





SINCE 1883 


CHICAGO MADISON 


DAVENPORT PHILADELPHIA 


LOS ANGELES PRAIRIE du CHIEN 
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For more than 
50 yea: 


BUYING and SELLING 
HIDES + SKINS - PELTS 


Since the turn of the century Packers have found it 
profitable to buy and sell hides and skins through 
the Weiller family . . . whose experience and sound 
judgment assures service at its best! Our complete 
brokerage service and the scores of reliable contacts 
at our fingertips make JACK WEILLER & CO. the 
brokers for you to contact profitably . . . today! 





Send for your free copy of 
""THE FRIENDLY DIGEST" 
and keep posted on trends in the trade! 


Jack Weiller & Co. 


BROKERS 
308 W. Washington St. Chicago 6, Illinois 
STate 2-5868 * Teletype CG-634 * Western Union (WUX) 
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BONELESS BEEF “— 


Specializing in Quality Packaging 
FRESH AND FROZEN 


* BEEF CUTS 

* TENDERLOINS 

* PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS 
* SAUSAGE MATERIALS 

* LEAN BEEF FOR HAMBURGER 


223 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 


Phone - MARKET 7-0344 


U.S. Government Inspection Est, 13 
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PORK-BEEF 


HUNTERIZED 


Smoked and Canned 


HAMS 


ee ‘ 


REPRESENTATIVES 





William G. Joyce 


BOSTON, MASS. 


F. C. Rogers, Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A. L. Thomas 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
2 


HUNTER PACKING 
COMPANY 


E. ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS 


Ne atta sini 


13 








THE WEST'S OWN MEAT INDUSTRY ASSOCIATION! 


Attend the Sixth Annual Convention of the Western States Meat Packers 
Association, Inc., at the Biltmore Hotel in Los Angeles, California! Suppliers’ 
Exposition with 64 exhibit booths featuring all of the newest developments 
in meat packing machinery and equipment...the only meat industry sup- 
pliers’ exhibition held in the West! Outstanding Convention Program planned 
for 1952.... Presenting Nationally renowned speakers, special demonstrations, 
industry panel and forum sessions, and climaxed with a Gala Dinner-Dance 
starring stellar entertainment of film, radio and television fame! 





Mark your Calendar! Reserve February 13th, 14th and 15th in 1952! 











THIS PAGE HAS BEEN JOINTLY CARIANIT’S 


SPONSORED BY THESE MEMBERS Specialty 
€ th WINE CURED 
of the ITALIAN SALAMI 
Western States Meat Packers Assn. 2424 mcg iuhan, California 








H. MOFFAT CoO. LEWIS & McDERMOTT 


CALVES — LAMBS — HOGS 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA J. FRANK McDERMOTT 


Second Street near Gilman 
Berkeley—California 














SAN FRANCISCO CASING CO. 


WESTERN HEADQUARTERS FOR 
NATURAL SAUSAGE CASINGS 


‘ 419 Mendell St. San Francisco, California 
SWEETHEAR — 

= om f i MAO CEPT a1 Cable Address: “’Friscase” 

oe MOF “5 % = 4eP he ‘} Ard 5 








HAM 


























Manufacturers of 





Sausage Seasonings and Curing Compounds 








Complete Line of Natural Spices 

WEST COAST SPICE CO. 
HAPPY BIRTHDAY! 2350 Third Street, San Francisco, California | 
From all the Sweethearts in California. 


Of course we mean Sweetheart Hams, S. BLONDHEIM & CO. 


WESTERN HEADQUARTERS FOR } 
MEAT PACKERS SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 


461 Market Street — San Francisco, California 
brands make many a Happy Birthday! Telephone: SU tter 1-1892 


DELMONTE/ ¥\EAT CO.INC. MILLER PACKING CO. | 


SECOND AT JACKSON STREETS « OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 











Sweetheart Bacons and Sweetheart Sau- 


sage and of course (plug) Sweetheart 











SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Ben Miller, Jr. — Manager 














Ee n> 
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UNION PACKING COMPANY 









os 









Phone 3030 East Vernon Avenue 
JEfferson 9111 Vernon 58, California... 











ACME . 
MEAT COMPANY, INC. JAMES ALLAN & SONS 


BEEF & VEAL 

















WHOLESALE BUTCHERS 








4366 ALCOA AVENUE 
LOS ANGELES 58, CALIFORNIA 











BEEF 











CALVES 
SHEEP 
HOGS 





THIRD STREET and EVANS AVENUE 
SAN FRANCISCO 24, CALIFORNIA 


| 
| 
| Phone: MISSION 7-5600 
| 






WARNER-JENKINSON MFG. CO. 
2526 BALDWIN ST. + ST. LOUIS 6, MO. 
WORT SRT ARIE 
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Grown Up with the Industry 
Tisth os California Gland ce. 
Since 1903... 
PROCESSORS 


your reliable, steady OF 
source of outlet for: ENDOCRINE PRODUCTS 


\V CATTLE TAILS. . . . 


Buyers of 
tainal Glands 


| 
V HORSE TAILS... . | 
V CATTLE HAIR . ; 
V HORSEHAIR . . . . 


V HOG HAR..... e 


4268 SOUTH PRODUCE PLAZA 
THE HORWICH, VITKIN C0. LOS ANGELES 58, CALIFORNIA 
2333 SOUTH PAULINA STREET 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


Telephone: LUcas 2710 

















COMMERCIAL 


PACKING CO., INC. 











Exclusive Beef Packers | 


3811 SOUTH SOTO STREET ° LOS ANGELES 58, CALIFORNIA 


Telephone: JEFFERSON 6201 
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THERE’S A 


CAL-COMPACK REPRESENTATIVE 
NEAR YOU. 


CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 

F. J. Fahrenkamp & Co. 
347 N. Loomis St. 
RICHMOND 4, VIRGINIA 
Julian W. Black & Co. 

307 South 14th St. 
BELMONT 78, MASS. 

D. T. Howes & Son 

P. 0. Box 4 

SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 
L. L. Raymer Co. 

911 Western Ave. 
JOPLIN, MISSOURI 

J. W. Maher Brokerage Co. 
411 Miners Bank Building 
ATLANTIC BEACH, FLORIDA 
Hank S. Peiker 

P. 0. Box 654 

HAMILTON, ONT., CANADA 
McFarlane & Field 

47% Main St., East 
DENVER 2, COLORADO 
Anderson-Ludwig Co. 

67 Wazee Market—Rm, 14 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
Lestrade Bros. 

105 Hudson Street 

EL PASO, TEXAS 

J. W. Lorentzen & Co. 

705 N. Kansas St. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
Husley Brokerage Co. 
115 S. 35th St. 

DALLAS, TEXAS 

Don B. Caldwell 

Lynn Hotel 

PHOENIX, ARIZONA 

E. 0. Davis Co. 
604 E. Pierce St. 
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ONLY CAL-COMPACK MEASURES 
COLOR AND PUNGENCY IN CHILI 
POWDERS, PEPPERS AND PAPRIKA 


Scientific Yardstick actually Measures and Controls 
Redness and Flavor of Chili and Paprika—Maintains Uniform 
Standards for Year ‘Round Purchasing! 


Now select the degree of color and flavor you require! 
And be assured that. whether you buy in November at the 
peak of crop perfection—or in January, June or July 

of this or any other year—Cal-Compack will maintain, 
deliver and guarantee the same uniform color-flavor 

rating clearly marked on each container. 
























The ability to measure, control and grade flavor and color 
is but one of the many accomplishments to come from 

the Cal-Compack Laboratories. Constant experimentation 
in the field of seed selection, the search for new and 
improved methods of harvesting and more efficient 
dehydration and milling processes have resulted in a 
line of competitively priced peppers and paprikas 

which are believably better! 


FREE COLOR-FLAVOR ANALYSIS of your present chili 


and paprika. Send us a 1l-oz. sample for a complete 
C-CF Color-Heat Rating and find out if you are 
getting the most for your spice dollar. 


CAL-COMPACK FOODS, INC. 


GROWERS DEHYDRATORS GRINDERS 
P. O. Box 265 ¢ Santa Ana, California 


ta COPA 
FOODS Ine 





GG OF QUALITY EEE 
‘Pacttidge 
PORK PRODUCTS 


THE HH. MEYER PACKING CO. 





TRACKING -—-SWITCHES 


COMPLETE TRACK SYSTEMS, FABRICATED, INSTALLED 
by 


BOSTON TRAM RAIL COMPANY 


9-10-11 T WHARF BOSTON 10, MASS. 
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The biggest obstacle to the growth of the meat 
industry. was removed with the invention of re- 
frigeration and refrigerated transportation. Today, 
meat is shipped from one end of the country to 
the other in perfect safety . . . without trimming 
or loss of bloom. 

Kold-Hold is proud of the part they have played 
in the development of refrigeration equipment for 
the meat industry. Today, Kold-Hold “Hold-Over” 
Plates keep truck interiors at steady low tempera- 
tures to protect meat and other perishables in transit 
... for as little as 10c a day. 
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Today’s little pig goes to market in a 
blanket of cold with ®®te-Hetp dependable refrigeration 





Kold-Hold Serpentine Plates provide the extra 
cooling area and the extremely fast pull down need- 
ed for the chilling and storage of meat. At the retail 
level, Kold-Hold Refrigeration Plates used in dis- 
play cases maintain the appetite - appealing color 
and full flavor of meats to put the spurs to sales. 


When you want the type of refrigeration that 
builds the sales of companies . . . and industries 
. . . just contact Kold-Hold. Why not drop them 
a line today. 


protects every step of the way oe Be 

























“Nth” 


POINT CONTROL 


INSTRUMENT 





@ All Rendering Plants and Packers operating rendering equipment realize 


the importance of having their cookers or melters unloaded at the correct 
point, thereby eliminating either burnt or undercooked material. 


This instrument takes the human equation out of operating cookers, melters, 
etc., due to the fact that a horn sounds off automatically when it is time to 
pull a load, thereby, eliminating any guess work on the part of employees. 


The following are a few of the operators who at the present time are using the equipment: 





Western CAtirorniA Propucts Co. 
Crown By-Propucts Co., Inc. 
PHoENIx TALLow Co. 
Maricopa TaLLow Works 
Baker Renperinc Co. 
SPOKANE ReNpeERING Co. 
Mopesto TaLtow Co. 
Stockton TALLow Works 
Satinas TALLow Works 
KerMan TALLow Works 
Tucson Tattow Co., Inc. 
CLoucHerty Packine Co. 
CommerciaL Packine Co., Inc. 


I. V. Renverinc Co. 


San Francisco, Cauir. 
San Jose, Cauir. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
Tempe, ARIZONA 

Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Mopesto, CALIF. 
Stockton, CALIF. 
Satinas, CALIF. 
Kerman, CALIF. 
Tucson, ARIZONA 

Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
Los ANcELEs, CALIF. 


Braw ey, CAuir. 


REINHART & COMPANY 


HANFORD « CALIFORNIA 
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THE “ORIGINAL" 
AIR CONDITIONED 
SMOKEHOUSE 








The Finest 
SMOKEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 


Money Can Buy! 








DESIGNED AND ENGINEERED TO MEET TODAY’S DEMANDS 


STAINLESS STEEL CABINETS 








SMOKEHOUSE CONDITIONING UNITS ONLY 


GALVANIZED STEEL CABINETS 





Drying, Smoking, Cooking, Showering — all in one operation! 
No turning of cages — minimum cleaning! 


No regulating or adjusting — internal temperature guarantee! 


Uniform color — Lower production costs — Highest yields! 





ALL ATMOS EQUIPMENT BUILT IN OUR OWN 
PLANT AND INSTALLED AND SERVICED BY 
OUR NATIONAL SERVICE ORGANIZATION. 


Call or write for an Engineered Survey of your requirements... there's no obligation! 


PHONE EASTGATE 7-4311 
WHEN 
COMPLETE BUILDING A binos ore) a:ce) Fy Wael. YOU WANT 








BLUEPRINTS AND THE BEST— 
ENGINEERING SERVICE 955 W. SCHUBERT AVENUE * fed i iey \clo mer mami SS), le) } oan 





FORT ENGINEERING & SALES LTD. 197) TANSLEY ST.. MONTREAL, CANADA + PHONE CHERRIER 2166 








GRIFFITH LABORATORIES S.A. + 37 EMPIRE ST. NEWARK 5, NJ. 
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nce PRODUCTION C 
é HiT OF YOUR PALwr Pegs 


miracle 
ENAMEL 





HARD 
a MIRROR-SMOOTH + PORCELAIN-HAR 








TRY 
PAINT OUT /DAMP-TEX 


Rot, Rust, 
Kill Germs... | WITHOUT 
PAINT [IN | RISK 


Porcelain-Like, Non- ape 
. Write on your rhea 
Porous, Sanitary § 4.0 word. “Dine-Tox”. 


OF Par a ae ee j 
DAMPTEX | Siuin'se ae 




















_— * ie _ ourno-risk 4 
Damp-Tex does not taint food. Damp-Tex” offers bactericide,  \ trig) offer. a 
It’s safe. Now whiter. Dries in fungicide and rust resistance to \ , 
a few hours. Resists normal stop deterioration. Goes on wet \ 
acid, alkali and alcohol condi- surfaces as well as dry. Easy 
tions. Used in 8,457 plants to to apply. Gives porcelain-like 
reduce deterioration, rot, mould high, light-reflecting beauty 
and rust. that washes like glass. 


Canadian Manufacturer: Standard Paint & Varnish Co., Windsor, Canada 
Canadian Industrial Distributor: G. H. Wood & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS NEAR YOU 


*Pre-treated Damp-Tex 
$y 














NO SHUTDOWNS 






Sau TO PRE-DRY 
0 CHECKS BEAUTIFIES SURFACES 
by - AND 
SS sacs OR FADE eons on pei 
. WET OR DRY 
. = SURFACES 


‘eve 


Discovered by STEELCOTE MFG. CO. e ST. LOUIS 3, MO. e Proven in 8457 Plants 
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the Leaders... 


2 


Be ahead with the nation’s First Producer 
of lard packaging machinery 





You’ll find you gain time and money when you use Peters lard and 
shortening packaging machinery. 

Leading packers, who began using Peters carton forming & 
lining and folding & closing machinery when it was first introduced 
in the early 1920’s, have experienced these savings . . . and perhaps 
you have too. 

Today the modern Peters Way of packaging makes Peters 
machinery more valuable than ever. And, as new methods, new 
developments and new equipment are tested and proven, you can 
depend on Peters Machinery Company to help make your packaging 
operations even more efficient. 


















Your inquiries are always welcome. 








Peters’ Historic Firsts 


@ First producer of packaging machinery 
for the lard and shortening industry. 


@ First producer of packaging machinery 
for the biscuit and cracker industry. 


@ First producer of packaging machinery 
for the macaroni industry. 
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More Profit 


Per Pound 
with : 


Wae-fre 




















































































~~! | 
ss 


isi \Ch OS NEW PRODUCT APPEAL 
a Ss POSITIVE PROTECTION 

















This new; heavy gauge aluminum fastener offers a better 
profit...per pound... because it guarantees a positive vacuum 


seal for foods packed in polyethelene bags. Economical Frozen Food Locker Plant 
Vac-Tie, applied by an easily operated, inexpensive machine, Packaging 
eliminates shrinkage and discoloration...makes products look 


‘ 
better and sell faster! Smoked Meats Packaging 


For complete information about the Vac-Tie process... write 


for FREE color brochure — today. VY Poultry Processing 
"ee VY Vegetable and Fruit Packaging 
1140-1146 EAST JERSEY STREET VY Super Market Pre-packaging 
ELIZABETH 4, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. : 


*Potented 
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In Armour and Company’s Boston plant an operator inserts a frankfurter in the banding eye of the 
Dennison FB Banding Machine and trips a lever. The frankfurter is banded instantly and securely. 


with the 


DENNISON FB BANDING MACHINE 


@ Simple, trigger-fast action © Positive, instant seal @ Bands skinless and casing 
frankfurters — also smoked and fresh sausage @ Light and rugged—easily moved — 
fits anywhere in your packing layout 


The Dennison FB Banding Machine 
gives you high-speed banding for any 
size or shape of frankfurter and sausage 
—from 34" to 134” diameter. 


With the Model FB machine you can 
band every unit, or one per pound-and- 
a-half to meet Federal requirements. 
Bands feed from a continuous 15,000 inch 
roll (63/64” wide) coated with special 
Dennison Heat-Seal Gumming that 
insures fast, permanent adhesion. 


Your bands are Dennison-designed to 
give a full repeat of copy on every band 
—to show clearly establishment number, 
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bands 25,000 franks 
a day per operator... 


ie 


packer’s name, ingredients, trademark 
and other information. 


To find out how the Dennison FB Band- 

ing Machine can speed up your packing 

operations, contact your nearest Dennison 
sales office. Or write direct to: 


Dennison 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Framingham, Mass. 








15% greater yield 





Times have changed ...but— 
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Shortens 
Time... 


... between question and answer 


With IBM Electronic Business Machines, 
executives all over America are getting the 
answers at electronic speed . . . the answers each 
needs to shape his company’s future. 


These versatile machines can provide information 
on every phase of business operations. 


The meat packing industry has found new economies 
through the use of IBM electronic machines for 
payroll, billing extensions, costing of sales, 

and other accounting activities. 


Electronic Business Machines 
18 M International Business Machines Corporation 


reset wees 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 




















































We gratefully acknowledge our debt to 
the American meat packing industry for 
the excellent performance of today’s 
PESCO hand saws, chopper knives and 
plates and power band saw blades. Repeat- 
edly, your pioneering spirit and helpful 
suggestions have led directly to improve- 
ments in the design and performance of 
PESCO meat cutting equipment. 

The new sanitary hub construction of 





PESCO chopper plates is one example of NS 

this cooperation. The fast, straight-cutting . 2h aes 

design of PESCO saw blades is another. Time-saving, sanitary 

We welcome the challenge of an alert PESCO CHOPPER PLATES 

meat packing industry, and we pledge our New integral hub design leaves no 

efforts to greater economy in meat cutting cracks and crevices to trap sinews 

performance. As in the past, our research —- raps ragpaneeid wae tak in 

. ey es i z ‘ aon ave to remove I€ PUD or 

and production facilities are yours to cleaning. PESCO chopper plates re- 

command. sist wear, remain true after long, 
hard use. Save time .. . increase 
grinder output .. . with sanitary, 





pen - 
 —-, rugged PESCO chopper plates! 














Sharp, true “Magic-Wrapped” 
PESCO BAND SAW BLADES 








PESCO power + = ga PESCO HAND SAW 
precision sharpened and set for fast, 
straight cutting. Patented “Magic- BLADES AND FRAMES 
Wrapped” cover resists rust and dam- The reliable standby of meat- 
age, protects cutting room personnel packers for 35 years, PESCO hand 
from injury. A ready supply of keen- saws include beef-splitter, pork 
edged PESCO blades keeps band-saw packer and all other frames needed 


performance up at all times. by packing houses. 





Sturdy, solid-metal Write for complete specifica- 

PESCO SCRIBE FRAME tions of PESCO Hand Saws, 

Solid metal construction and per- Chopper Knives and Plates and 
P Power Band Saw Blades. 


fect balance put more impact into 
this sanitary new club saw. A single 
screw holds the blade securely, yet 
allows for quick changes. 





You make a friend when you recommend 


» 4 4 “A 
ittsburgh-Erie fess 


SAW CORPORATION 
4017-3) LIBERTY AVENUE + PITTSBURGH, PA. 
BRANCH OFFICES; ST. LOUIS + SOUTH GATE, CALIF, + CHICAGO 


Cheoughoil He 
Na 
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Carton Liners 
Export Box Liners 
Circles and Tub Liners 


POULTRY 


Box and Barrel Liners 
Individual Wrappers 
Head Wrappers 
Giblet Wrappers 


SLICED BACON 


WRAPS 


Layer Pack 
Complete Wrapper 


Conveyor Sheets 


BOX LINERS 


for 


Pork and Beef Trimmings 
Fresh and Frozen 


Sausage 
Link and Bulk 
Between-layer Sheets 


Hearts, Tongues, Livers, 
Spare Ribs, Neck Bones 
2 — 282 Export Lard 
6002 — Export DS Meats 
6002 — Export SP Meats 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Tamale Wrappers 
Liners for Meat Tins 


Liners for Cooked Ham 
Retainers 


Wrappers for Cooked Hams, 


Fores, Hinds, Primal 
Beef Cuts 


Covers for Slack Borrels 









PAPERS for 
PACKERS 





One source fills all your major 


paper needs. 


@ Top quality in every line. 


@ Competent sales engineering help 


near your plant. 


@ Complete design and printing 


service. 


Plain or Printed PARCHMENT 


WAXED ¢ LAMINATED 
SPECIAL TREATED 


SMOKED MEAT 
WRAPPERS 


Homs 
Bacon 








FREEZER 


Green Hams 


Bellies 
Boneless Beef and Pork 
Pork Loins 


Kalamazoo VYegetable Parchment Company 


PARCHMENT 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES: 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO., DEVON, PENNA. 


KVP COMPANY OF TEXAS, HOUSTON, TEXAS 
HARVEY PAPER PRODUCTS CO., STURGIS, MICHIGAN 


MICHIGAN 


IN CANADA: 


THE KVP COMPANY LIMITED, ESPANOLA, ONTARIO 
APPLEFORD PAPER PRODUCTS LIMITED, 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO © MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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2708 NORTH NINTH 
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JO Sears of L cadershijo! 


Williams was the first to apply the hammer 
principle to its present wide range of grind- 
ing operations .. . was the first and for 
many years the on/y manufacturer special- 
izing exclusively in this field. Over the 
years, improvements have been made to 
meet the exacting requirements of industry, 


but the basic principle remains the same. 











Packing and rendering plants have looked 
to Williams, from the very beginning to 
solve their grinding problems and Williams 
has not let them down. In addition, our 
testing laboratory is available to assist you 
with any new grinding problems you may 


encounter. You never guess... 
when you buy Williams machinery. 


Individual Units—“‘“Packaged” Plants 


Hundreds have found the Williams heavy-duty ham- 
mer mills superior for grinding meat scraps, crack- 
lings, tankage and similar products. Grinds high 
grease content material with less power... keeps 
material cooler. 


For complete “packaged” grinding and screening 
plants, Williams offers Grinder, Bucket Elevator and 
Vibrating Screen coordinated to deliver a uniformly 
ground product... ready for sacking. 








> CRUSHERS ~S 
STREET 








you know 








« SAINT 


LOUIS 6, 
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“TLT- Toe” 
TRUCKS 


For Easy Cleaning and Lubrication 
Better Accessibility to All Parts 
Correct Height for Efficient Feeding 
ALL STAINLESS STEEL 

Adjustable Extension Pan 

Ideal For Permanent Location 

68" Long, 33" High, 24" Wide 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL CIRCULAR! 








Adjustable “All-Purpose” Automatic 


TY SAUSAGE LINKER 


for artificial, sheep and hog casings 





\’ CHANGE LENGTHS IN 2 MINUTES 
\/ CHANGE DIAMETERS IN 2 SECONDS 
\/ CHANGE TO "COCKTAILS" IN 


5 MINUTES 
Any length, 3!/2" to 6!/," 114 LPM* 
Any length, I!/2" to 2" 114 LPM 
Any length, 7" to 13" . 57 LPM 


Any diameter up to 35 mm. 
Diameters up to 18/20 mm. can be double-tied 


WEIGHT: 210 lbs. WIDTH: 20" 
LENGTH: 36" HEIGHT: 31" 


*Links Per Minute 











Ouer 2800 Ty Linkers in Use 


Portable 

Man Hour and Space Saving 
Use of Unskilled Operators 
UNIFORMITY OF SIZE 
Automatic Feeding 

Just Connect With Light Socket 
Improved Product Appearance 


On the Market Since 1939 


LINKER MACHINES, INC. 


39 DIVISION STREET 


NEWARK 2, N. J. 





Sauing the Industry 20,000,000 Man Hours Annually 
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STEDMAN 


FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


Subsidiary of United Engineering and Foundry Company 


General Office & Works: AURORA. INDIANA 
















SINCE ISIS 


DEXTER 


The Right Knife 


7 86.05 Pat OFF. 







SSELL 


GREEN RIVER WORKS 


CUTLERY 


Dependable Brands 
for over 100 years 


Today, as in generations past, 
workmen in Meat Packing Plants, 
both large and small, show a de- 
cided preference for 


RUSSELL & DEXTER 


LUTLERY 


because they know from on-the-job 
experience that these knives are 
specially designed and correct for 
meat packing tasks. 














Specialists in Cutlery 
for the Meat Packing Trade 


We provide a wide variety of 
patterns for different jobs—all de- 
veloped for design, balance and 
correctness in cooperation with 
Packers and their workmen. 


OVER 100 YEARS OF 
CUTLERY KNOW-HOW 


>USSELL HARRINGTON CUTLERY (0. 


SUCCESSOR TO JOHN RUSSELL CUTLERY CO ~ HARRINGTON COTLERY CO 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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marches one Whe 
SYLVANIA CASINGS 








Special attention 
to individual designs 
printed in color 


SYLVANIA DIVISION american viscose corporation 


Manufacturers of cellophane and other cellulose products since 1929 
Plant: Fredericksburg, Virginia * General Sales Office: 1617 Pennsylvania Bivd., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Casings Division: 111 North Canal Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Distributor for Canada: Victoria Paper & Twine Co., Led., Toronto 
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Wuat Kino OF 
ECONOMICS! 
Do You.... 
ZC ace THis? 


Reproduction of Advertisement 
which appeared in National 
Provisioner, March 26, 1938 











There's no economy in using beef shrouds that 
tear to shreds after only a few formings and 
7 washings. Torn, ripped and weak shrouds 
/ waste money and effort. Stop this waste! Get a 

sample Tufedge today. Tufedge costs less in 
the end. Its strong. highly absorbent weave withstands the pulling 
necessary for proper forming. And the special double strength pinning 
edge prevents rips and tears. A request on your letterhead will bring 
a FREE SAMPLE. 


| | Tufedge 





When Tufedge first went on the market, it was 
important that packers receive the greatest value 


%, 








Ss for every dollar spent. And they knew that buy- 
= ing durable Tufedge beef shrouds, with the rein- 
Sak forced pinning edge, meant buying the best! 
SA BEEF CLOTHING 
ay) 

a PATENT APPLIED FOR 

Ske 

ar, 3 Gole) Gite) aoe.) -145) 8 aid: 


THE CLEVELAND COTTON PRODUCTS CO. 
1833 E. 23rd ST. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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THAT YOU INSIST UPON 
“tufedaqe BEEF CLOTHING 


Rising costs . .. government requests to conserve materials . . . the desire of 
everyone to save money .. . all furnish good reason to buy Tufedge. For 
Tufedge outlasts all other beef shrouds 5 to 1. Tufedge's rip-resisting pin- 
ning edge is instantly identified by the exclusive blue stripes . . . single 
stripe, the 36” width; double stripes, the 40” width. You are guaranteed 
better, faster fitting shrouds, with edges that hug the carcass at all times. 
Your best buy in beef shrouds is Tufedge with the exclusive blue stripes! 


BEEF BAGS - HAM STOCKINETTES ... FRANK BAGS... TEXTILE SPECIALTIES 


THE CLEVELAND COTTON PRODUCTS CO. 








‘ ‘| \ * CLEVELAND 14, OHIO x 
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Since 1914 Globe has specialized in the 
manufacture of equipment expressly 
for the Meat Packing Industry, with 
the result that Globe has become the 
outstanding authority wherever the 
re C-t-3te pa bate MOt_( Mo} Mt) ol-lott- VOU 1-1s Maat tod abbas 
ery is required, from a shackle to 
a 20,000-pound-per-hour Roto-Cut 
Meat Processor. 


Globe's new 750-page Catalog, scien- 


tifically engineered for the industry, 
is the most complete catalog of tech- 


Minne cinch™ 


nical data on every phase of packing 
house procedure. 


Globe salesmen, each a practical 
expert in this field, are conveniently 
located to assist you in properly 
selecting equipment to help you SAVE 
MAN HOURS, EFFECT ECONOMIES IN 
PRODUCTION, TO MAINTAIN OPERATOR 
SAFEGUARDS AND RELIEVE WORKER FA- 
TIGUE IN YOUR PLANT. 


For any packing house problem you 
may have, remember to call Globe. 
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38 years serving the Meat Packing Industry with expertly designed equipment. 
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GO years... 


LTHOUGH “The Significant Sixty” issue of THE 

NATIONAL PROVISIONER is published in celebration 

of the magazine’s sixtieth anniversary, it is actually 
a history and a tribute to the progress of the meat packing 
industry since 1891. 

During those six busy and eventful decades the publi- 
cation has witnessed the growth of meat packing from a 
miscellaneous collection of plants into a closely-knit and 
highly efficient industry. Since the PRovIsIONER has 
watched and chronicled the changing phases of the indus- 
try’s evolution, and has taken an active part in effecting 
some of its progress, it is only fitting that the magazine 
should mark its anniversary by recording in permanent 
form the accomplishments of the men and organizations 
who have built meat packing. 

In evaluating the achievements of the early packers, 
sausage manufacturers and. developers of processes and 
equipment, it is human to emphasize the physical and tech- 
nical heritage they have left us. However, we should not 
fail to recognize that behind the happenings of the earlier 
days was a never-resting spirit of dissatisfaction with in- 
adequate buildings, equipment and methods and an urge 
to improve conditions and accomplish greater things. The 
tenacity of the pioneers—their ability to “hang on” under 
the most adverse and discouraging conditions—and their 
energy, foresight and ability have been equalled by the 
founders of few other industries. 

These most valuable inheritances—the will to progress 
and the willingness to meet and best adversity have, so 
far, been passed down from generation to generation in 
the meat industry. 

Throughout the sixty years covered by our historical 
review, the penny has been king in the packinghouse. A 
prospective gain of a fraction of a cent has been the stimu- 
lus for great developments in the field; a penny a pound 
has spelled the difference between success and failure. 


E WILL make no effort at this point to review the 
industry’s progress since the PROVISIONER was 
founded. We believe that the record of growth in physical 
plant and volume, sanitary and product standards, operat- 
ing techniques, human relations, distribution and mer- 
chandising practices, cooperative effort and other fields 
is best brought out by the various feature articles in 
“The Significant Sixty.” 
The progress of the PRovIsIONER has closely paralleled 
that of the industry it serves. The first issue of the maga- 
zine was published on April 11, 1891, at New York, as a 
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“journal of record and information in the interest of 
packers, provision dealers, butchers, meat dealers, live- 
stock dealers, poultry dealers and auxiliary industries.” 

The founders, Robert Ganz and Sidney J. Marx, said 
in their first editorial on “Our Aims and Policy:” 

“In presenting ourselves at the bar of public opinion, 
we shall enter the very modest plea that our aim shall be 
to do our duty by all and to win the approbation and 
support of those in whose special interest our efforts shall 
he exerted.” 

In April, 1898, Dr. J. H. Senner, who had been 
associated with the magazine for five years while serving 
as commissioner of immigration at the Port of New York, 
became the sole proprietor and directed the publication’s 
activities during its first period of expanding service and 
influence in the meat field. 


EORGE L. McCARTHY, business manager, and Paul 

I, Aldrich, editor, helped to shape the course of the 
meat industry as well as the PROVISIONER after 1900. 
McCarthy and the magazine furnished the drive behind 
the organization of the American Meat Packers Associa- 
tion and McCarthy served as secretary of the trade group 
from its founding in 1906 until his death in 1918. 

Aldrich joined the editorial staff of the magazine in 
1904 and for 37 years was active in forming its policies. 
Under his management as editor and president, the pub- 
lication recorded the industry’s principal developments 
of the period, and played a leading part in pointing the 
way to plant modernization, product improvements and 
to better ways of meat merchandising. 

Other individuals who helped build the Provisioner 
publications, and the meat industry, by service on the 
executive, editorial and advertising staff, included the late 
Otto von Schrenk, president from 1919 until 1932; S. K. 
Maddux, assistant to the-editor; J. B. Gray, former en- 
gineering editor and editor-in-chief; Frank N. Davis, ad- 
vertising specialist and founder of the ANNUAL MEAT 
Packers GuipvE; the late Thomas E. Hanley, E. T. Nolan 
and C. H. Bowman, editors of the DatLy MARKET AND 
News SERVICE, and the late C. Robert Moulton, authority 
in the field of packinghouse science. 

We have digressed from our introduction to mention a 
bit of the publication’s history because of the part these 
men and women played in voicing the industry’s aspira 
tions and recording its accomplishments. 

“The Significant Sixty” consists of a number of articles 
which, taken together, form a fairly complete picture of 
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meat packing during the 60 years the PRrovisioNER has 
been in existence. 

The first feature, “Meat Packing Grows Up,” might be 
described as a social and economic “running record,” or 
history, with the files of the magazine as the primary 
source. It was written by the editor. 

Cooperative effort through associations has played a 
most important part in improving the status of meat pack- 
ing during the last 50 years. The history and the contribu- 
tions of the major meat industry associations are surveyed 
in the feature, “Cooperation Pays,” written by Helen Peret 
McGuire, associate editor of the magazine. 

Industry progress can also be traced in the improve- 
ments in equipment, processes and operating methods 
which have occurred since the early days of meat packing. 
These changes are recorded in “From Art to Science,” an 
article written by the editor of the PROVISIONER. 

Refrigeration, successively extended from the meat plant 
to transportation to the retail store and finally to the con- 
sumers home, has probably been the most significant 
factor in the evolution of the industry during the last six 
decades. This important subject is covered in “What 
Changed Meat Packing from a Trade to an Industry,” by 
Gregory Pietraszek, technical editor of the publication. 

The meat industry has fed the soldiers and sailors of 
the United States, as well as this country’s allies, in three 
wars since 1891. While focusing mainly on these conflicts, 
Ruth Kroger Williams of the PRovIsIONER staff, goes back 
to the time of George Washington and the Continental 
Army in discussing “Meat Serves in Wartime.” 

The men who laid the foundations of the industry, and 
those who have skillfully built upon the rocky footings ever 
since, have been people. We catch a glimpse of the per- 
sonalities of the pioneers, and some of their successors, in 
“Packers are People,” written by Helen Peret McGuire. 

What do people in the meat packing industry think about 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER? We can only guess from one 
of the highest voluntary paid renewal averages in the trade 
publishing field, and from our subscribers’ letters, a small 
sample of these being reproduced in the feature “Letters 
from Readers.” 

Many consumers like to see what goes on in a meat pack- 
ing plant. Believing that meat packers and advertisers 
might like to take a peek at the way the industry’s weekly 
magazine, the DarLy MARKET AND News SERVICE and the 
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AnNnuUAL Meat Packer’s GuIbE are produced by The Na- 
tional Provisioner, Inc., they are afforded an opportunity 
to pay a “behind the scenes” visit in the article “How the 
Provisioner is Made—in its New Home.” This picture 
feature is presented by Vernon A. Prescott, managing edi- 
tor, and Gregory Pietraszek, technical editor. 

Readers will find some of the most interesting and valu- 
able features of “The Significant Sixty” in the advertising 
pages. There the firms supplying the industry trace the 
progress achieved in their fields and the contributions they 
have made to the development of meat packing. 

Judging by the standards of wordage and pages, “The 
Significant Sixty” is a good-sized book. However, because 
it is being published in magazine format, and on a maga- 
zine schedule, certain of the formalities of book editing 
could not be followed in its production. Bibliographies 
and references for several of the major articles will be 
found on the closing editorial pages, the exact location of 
which cannot be determined as this section goes to press. 

Many people helped the Provisioner staff members in 
gathering the material found here. “Within-the-industry” 
assistance came from the public relations departments of 
Swift & Company and Armour and Company, C. B. Heine- 
mann, sr., Dr. A. O. Lundell, E. N. Wentworth, Oscar G. 
Mayer, Wesley Hardenbergh, R. C. Pollock, E. D. Henne- 
berry, L. O. Cheever, A. J. Egan and P. S. Brubaker, E. F. 
Forbes, C. A. Burmeister, Dr. A. R. Miller, Harry Reed, 
M. E. Parkhurst, John A. Heinzelman, Alonzo Newton 
Benn, Henry Tefft and L. O. Green. 

Valuable aid was also given by Herbert H. Hewitt, chief 
of the reference department, Chicago public library: Alice 
I. Meyer, historian of the Quartermaster Food and Con- 
tainer Institute, and Col. Jesse H. White, retired. 

To all these, and to many others, the staff members give 
their sincere thanks. 

It has been a rich experience to compile this record and 
interpretation of the meat packing industry and we can 
only hope that it inspires and interests our readers in like 
measure. 

The past has its value. We can look back to it with re- 
spect, even reverence, and learn much from it. However. 
the PROVISIONER is more interested in the present and the 
future because our job is of today and tomorrow. The 
industry has come a long way in the past sixty years—but 
in looking back, let's remember to face forward. 


Chisel, Ft. S ite 


EDITOR 
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A DRAWING SHOWING CATTLE 
DRESSING OPERATIONS IN A MID- 
WESTERN MEAT PACKING PLANT 
AROUND THE TIME THE PRO- 
VISIONER WAS FOUNDED IN 1891. 


6 EAT packers have made history; they have 

seldom stopped to record it. 

For the last 60 years, however, there has been 
at the packer’s elbow on the killing floor, in the tankhouse, 
the market place, the courts, the committee rooms of Con- 
gress and association meetings. a reporter with pencil and 
paper. That reporter-—-THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER—has 
watched meat packing grow up and has shared its victories 
and defeats. He has faithfully recorded and interpreted 
the significant and the less important events in the day-to- 
day life of the industry. 

In this article the reporter has reassembled his notes to 
tell the story of the significant 60 years. 

“Meat Packing Grows Up” is a running record of what 
has happened in the meat packing industry over six dec- 
ades. It is not a history in the scholarly sense. There are, 
to be sure, some footnotes and a bibliography of outside 
sources, but the one great source has been the Provi- 
SIONER’s 120 volumes, its 6,240 issues and its 374,400 
pages. 

The reader will find much material here that the pro- 
fessional historian would consider trivial because it con- 
cerns people, firms and happenings which have long since 
been submerged in the main stream of important events. 
These “trivia” have been included because we believe some 
knowledge of them is essential to an understanding of what 
the industry has been and what it is today. 

“Meat Packing Grows Up” represents an outline of one 
section of the great history that might be written about the 
livestock and meat industry. An adequate history should 
be written soon; every year the records dwindle and the 
memory of things past is erased by time. We respectfully 
submit that such a project might well be underwritten by 
a public- and industry-minded packer—the cost would not 
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be small—with the understanding that the historian would 
be free to record the industry’s story truthfully and 
objectively. 

The growth of the meat industry during the past 60 years 
has not been a mere physical expansion of plant and 
facilities; this development, while tremendous, might rea- 
sonably be expected to proceed from a growing market and 
expanding supply of raw material. The most significant 
progress, we believe, has been made in the fields of 
methods and attitudes. 

In other features of this volume we trace the progress in 
operations from the slaughterhouse level to the scientific 
meat processing practices of today, but in “Meat Packing 
Grows Up” we deal mostly with what packers have done, 
individually or collectively, and with the social and eco- 
nomic changes in the industry and its environment. It is 
in these pages that the reader can follow the maturing of 
the industry’s attitudes, and the changes in the attitudes of 
the people toward the packers. 

Without losing their dynamic force and strong belief in 
free enterprise and markets, packers have abandoned the 
“insular” attitude which they maintained toward their 
fellows, producers, their employes and the public when the 
PROVISIONER was founded, They have become responsible 
and participating members of their local, national and in- 
dustrial communities. 

The value of the “open hand” is attested by a similar 
response from those with whom the packer deals—pro- 
ducers, workers, retailers and consumers—and by the 
growing recognition of the value of the industry and its 
products. 

If all the meat industry’s characteristics could be 
summed up in one word, that word would be vitality. 

The industry possesses a will to live and work that is as 
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elemental and never-ending as the cycle of life and death 
upon which it depends. 

The seasons come and go; the animals breed and give 
birth; the grasses and the grains grow: the creatures ma- 
ture and go to slaughter; men and women are fed; the 
seasons come and go — 

Standing between the great reservoir of livestock on the 
farms and ranches, and the beckoning hands of hungry 
consumers, the packer ceaselessly processes and distributes 
his vital food products and essential by-products. He goes 
about his work despite weather, rising or falling prices, 
strikes, government regulation and all the impediments 
which man or nature may throw in his way. Year after 
year he husbands the nation’s resources, improves his 
operations and products and feeds the people for a pittance 
which often contracts but seldom expands. 

Meat packing is an industry for vital, ingenious and 
canny men, but not for the cautious ones who want a 
guaranteed return. Like its brother, farming, it has always 
been an enterprise of calculated and incalculable risks. 
Year upon year, after all the foreseeable and controllable 
factors have been determined and balanced, the meat 
processor puts his capital and energy “on the line” at the 
mercy of forces beyond his control. 

There never has been a lack of individuals willing to try. 
During the past 60 years the PROVISIONER has reported 
the emergence—and the disappearance—of many thou- 
sands of meat processing firms. Corporations, partner- 
ships, proprietorships and cooperatives have come onto the 
scene, and a few have endured, but most have gone. 

There can be no more truthful testimony to the existence 
of real competition in the industry—to say nothing of 
other risks—than its record of mortality. Many of the 





meat processing firms in existence today have been in busi- 
nese for 10, 20 or 30 years, but fewer have lasted for 40, 
50 and 60 years, and only a liberal handful antedate the 
founding of the PROVISIONER in 1891. 

Size is not the determinant of success in the meat in- 
dustry; a number of the consistently prosperous companies 
have always been small in stature, while some of the larger 
firms have ranged between failure and fair results. The 
skillful slaughterer who starts with a barn, a rope, a knife 
and a barrel of hot water often becomes the well-established 
competitor of the multi-plant operator. 

Perhaps the PROVISIONER summed it up best for yester- 
day, today and tomorrow when it said some 50 years ago: 

“It takes excellent management; diversification in pro- 
duction and good distribution facilities to make a meat 
plant pay with the margins obtainable in this business.” 

The writer hopes that the readers of “Meat Packing 
Grows Up” will be informed, inspired, and, in some meas- 
ure, entertained by the material in the pages that follow. 
Because this feature was intended primarily for industry 
people, the writer has not considered it necessary to explain 
certain terms and procedures as he would have done for a 
wider audience. 

For practical reasons it has been necessary to confine 
this “running record” of the meat industry to the 60 sig- 
nificant years during which the PROVISIONER has been in 
existence. To set the stage, however, the first few pages of 
this account are devoted to a picture of the industry during 
the 1880's and early 1890’s. 

The bibliography and notes for this feature will be 
found in the final editorial pages of “The Significant 
Sixty,” the exact whereabouts of which are unknown as 
this section goes to press. 


Picture of the Meat Industry Around 1891 


61D Y 1891. some of the more progressive plants were 
equipped with power-operated machines, including 
hoists, dehairers, presses, silent cutters, dryers, refrigera- 
tion compressors and grinders. Gravity and rail movement 
of product were commonplace and seem to have been 
used in Cincinnati plants as early as the 60's. However, 
chains appear to have been employed only in a limited 
way—not for carcass dressing—and conveyor tables were 
unknown. Work specialization has been a characteristic of 
American meat plants since pre-Civil War days. 

Scientific techniques were being developed; methods of 
processing and using by-products had been devised; sani- 
tation and efficiency were subjects of much discussion; 
canning was well on the way to being an important source 
of income, and the construction of buildings suited to 
industry needs was being studied. 

The year 1891 roughly coincides with the general ac- 
ceptance of mechanical refrigeration—which broke the 
bonds of season, climate and distance. Some historians 
would say that 189] marks the beginning of the fourth 
stage in the industry’s development. They describe the 
preceding three stages as: 

1) The era of the country slaughterhouse; 2) The pre- 
refrigeration age of winter slaughtering and packing when 
the packer was frequently a “commission” processor, and 
3) The period during which natural ice was used as the 


70 


refrigerating medium and year ’round operations became 
possible. 

The packer was no longer a pork packer; he was a meat 
packer who slaughtered, processed and distributed fresh 
and cured meats of all kinds in all seasons over counties, 
states, countries and continents. For the most part, how- 
ever, he was still a “bulk” operator who did not process 
or package his product (with the exception of some 
canned meat and sausage) into forms directly suitable for 
consumer use. One of the first steps along this line was 
taken in 1891 when the new Imperial (now Beech-Nut) 
Packing Co. put up sliced bacon in 1-lb. boxes. 

Meat canning was a business of specialists in 1891 and 
only a few packing firms engaged in it. Probably the most 
prominent canners of the last two decades of the nine- 
teenth century were Libby, McNeill & Libby; the Fairbank 
Canning Co. (a Morris property); the Wilson Packing 
Co.; St. Louis Beef Canning Co., and Armour and Com- 
pany. The domestic market was not large and canned 
meats were considered by consumers to be “standby” foods. 


The armies and navies of the world constituted an impor- 
tant market for American meat canners of the time. 
Packinghouse selling methods had been well developed 
by the larger packers by 1891. Branch houses were em- 
ployed and car routes were being started. Salesmen called 
on retailers and wholesalers, but warm weather distribu- 
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tion of fresh meat, except for refrigerator car delivery, was 
restricted to areas close to the plant. 

The small packer depended principally on local trade 
for disposal of his fresh meats. Product which could not 
be sold locally was cured and distributed through wholesale 














Cut for mess pork (around 1875): (1) Snout; (2) 
Head; (3) Shoulder; (4) Shoulder cut; (5) Middle 
cut; (6) Flank cut; (7) Ham; (8) Rump; (9) Lard. 


provision dealers. Short rib middles, short cut hams and 
New York shoulders were the principal domestic cuts made 
at the time, according to the Provisioner. “These cuts 
are, after all, the most sensible ones and suit both packer 
and consumer better than the stereotyped export cuts such 
as long cut hams, square shoulders, Cumberland middles, 
Yorkshire middles, etc.” 

Among the other cuts made were short rib middles, 
English short rib middles, long clear middles, extra long 
clear middles, long rib middles, Staffordshire middles, 
Dublin middles, Stretford middles, Birmingham middles, 
short clear sides, extra short clear sides, Wiltshire sides, 
clear bellies, short fat backs, long fat backs, Boston and 
square shoulders, skinned shoulders and pork loins. The 
latter cut was described as the “back of the hog with back- 
bone and rib left in. Hogs are usually split, especially 
for pork loins, the backbone being split down the center, 
leaving feather on each loin. Extra pork loin includes 
top part or butt of shoulder.” 

Mess pork was a popular product. It “consisted of 
rough sides chopped crosswise, say into five pieces, and 
packed at 190 lbs. to the barrel with 35 lbs. of coarse salt. 
Usually a layer of Turks’ Island salt is placed at top and 
bottom of barrel to keep up strength of pickle. Must be 
packed regular run of hog—that is. equal quantities flank 
and shoulder end pieces—not over 16 pieces to barrel. May 
be delivered soon as packed in winter season, November 
| to March 1. Some packers use a little fine salt and salt- 
peter, and rub each piece as packed.” 

The NP said that firms of foreign origin had raised 
American standards for smoked meats above the “dirty, 
hairy, salty, grimy stuff of a few years ago.” 

Good quality hogs were plentiful in 1891 and predictions 
were being made that the lard hog, which then comprised 
the large percentage of the runs, would be displaced by 
hard-boned, stronger-framed animals with more and finer 
grained lean and less fat. ““The new demand at home and 
abroad,” the PROVISIONER said, “is for finer-flavored and 
leaner hams and bacon cut from hogs of medium weight 
and size.” 

The United States had several hundred sausage manu- 
facturers in 1891. However, packers apparently did not 
realize the profit possibilities in these products as the 
PROVISIONER urged more of them to engage in the busi- 
ness. “Sausage making is fast becoming one of the leading 
features and the demand for sausage products is increas- 
ing. Every packinghouse ought to be fitted with all the 
modern appliances for the manufacture of these products. 
Such an outlay would be a very profitable investment and 
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doubly so when guts, casings, stomachs, etc. are prepared 
on the premises. Cleanliness ought to be one of the lead- 
ing features in the sausage department.” 

There were some sausage manufacturers who advertised 
“a full line of German and French sausage” but variety 
was limited in most plants. Pork sausage and bologna 
were the volume items, but liver sausage, headcheese, 
tongue sausage, summer sausage, beef sausage and frank- 
furt sausage were also made. Chipped beef, extract of 
beef, and mince meat were specialties of a few plants. 

With the increasing demand for sausage it was natural 
that more attention should be given to casing cleaning. 
Several large casing houses existed, including Berth. Levi 
& Co., and 5. Oppenheimer & Co. of New York City, who 
had branches in many foreign countries and some of the 
larger packers had casing departments. Most plants, how- 
ever, sold their green guts to the large casing firms. 

The “tank department” was described as “one of the 
most important, critical and remunerative branches of the 
pork packing industry—a department where through ig- 
norance or neglect great losses may be sustained.” Then 
as now, both edible and inedible products were produced. 
The former consisted of tallow, stearine, P. S. lard, kettle 
rendered leaf lard, neutral lard, kettle rendered lard and 
compound lard. Inedible products were white, yellow and 
brown grease, dried blood, stick, tankage and raw and 
steam bones. 

For many years meat packers disposed of a number of 
their by-products in semi-finished form, sold them in a raw 
state to outside processors, or threw them away via the 
sewer or burial. By 1891, however, the industry had re- 
claimed its own and was processing by-products inside the 
packinghouse and searching eagerly for others in the vast 
collection of physical and chemical odds and ends which 
makes up the animal carcass. 

Science, personified by the first packinghouse chemists 
who entered the industry in the late 80’s and early 90's. 
aided in this search. While only a few of the larger firms 
could utilize by-products to the fullest extent in turning 
out such products as glue, oleomargarine, refined animal 
oils, commercial fertilizers, soap, curled hair and pharma- 
ceuticals, all of the well-integrated companies in the in- 
dustry benefitted because new outlets were opened for 
materials which had formerly possessed little value or 
which had been thrown away. 

Reinforced with the returns from by-product reclama- 
tion, as well as other economies of large-scale operations. 
the more progressive companies in 189] had moved into a 
position where the local butchers could not challenge them 
pricewise except under special circumstances. 

There is littlke comment in the early issues of the Pro 
VISIONER on lard merchandising. Both export and domestic 








Packinghouse in the Menominee Valley taken over by 
Cudahy Bros. Co. from the John Plankinton Co. in 1888. 





demand were good, and there appears to have been no 
difficulty in disposing of the product at profitable prices. 
Prices ranged from 5.47c to 13.20c per lb. during the 
period from 1888 to 1893. 

There was considerable discussion of lard production 
methods, however, and there was also much agitation for 
a better and more uniform product. Much emphasis was 
placed on melting point as being the characteristic of 
greatest value. 

“While the melting point cannot be taken as a certain 
indication of the purity of lard,” the PROVISIONER said, 
“nevertheless a wide variation from 40° C, in the melting 
point of lard should lead at least to a suspicion of its 
genuineness, or that it was made from some special part 
of the animal. Perhaps one reason why the melting point 
has not been more highly regarded by analysts is because 
of the unsatisfactory method of determining it, but when 
the point is accurately found it becomes a characteristic 
of great value.” 

In the early days of meat packing the control of lard 
quality passed from the hands of the hog processor into 
those of the lard refiner. The latter refined steam-rendered 
lard by treating it with pearl ash or other alkalies, hard- 
ened it with lard stearine and conditioned and packaged 
the product for a specific market. The discovery that 
cottonseed oil could be bleached successfully, and the 
availability of oleo stearine from oleomargarine producers, 
enabled the refiners to turn out a product containing as 
much as 40 per cent cottonseed oil, 10 per cent oleo stearine 
and 50 per cent refined steam lard. 

By 1891 this “compound lard”—sometimes sold under 
the euphemistic name of “refined family lard”—was well- 
established in the domestic and foreign markets and was 
a real stumbling-block for the packer who was trying to 
sell a pure kettle-rendered or refined pork fat. In 1888 it 
was estimated that one-half the product sold as “lard” was 
actually compound. 

The desirability of prompt handling of fats to avoid 
odor and off flavor in lard was recognized, and color was 
considered in judging quality, but early lard articles in 
the PROVISIONER said little of free fatty acid and stability. 

The Chicago Board of Trade was a useful agency in 
intra-industry trading, in setting standards and inspecting 
processed meats and in diffusing some of the risks involved 





Office of Swift at Chicago in 18X1. The invoice depart- 

ment, of which A. A. Anewalt was chief, is shown 

with part of accounting force. Electricity was used 

for office lighting, but its power had not been employed 
to do work in the packinghouse. 
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In 1878, as shown in this Bettman Archives print from 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, the meat canner 
made his own containers. The cans shown here are 
of the pyramidal shape patented by W. J. Wilson in 
1875 for compressed beef. 


in turning out provisions and lard which might move into 
consumption three to six months after the purchase of the 
hogs from which they were processed. Speculation in fu- 
tures was common among the principals of prominent 
companies; in 1892 
a shortage in con- 
nection with the 
Wright-Cudahy cor- 
ner in ribs on the 
Board of Trade was 
estimated at 10,000.- 





000 to 30,000,000 
lbs. with the big 


packers reported to 
be the “squeezees” 
at 2(@4c per pound. 

Much of the fi- 
nancial strength of 
the growing meat 
industry of the 80’s, 90’s and early twentieth century came 
from the Midwest and there was little dependence on Wall 
Street.’ Money was something the packer turned over and 
over and over again in the course of a year as he bought 
livestock, supplies and labor and sold his meat: a rela- 
tively small proportion of his capital was needed for plant. 
Packers’ paper was a staple with the enterprising and 
liquidity-conscious midwestern banks and, while such 
loans involved some risk and might require indefinite re- 
newal, they did represent money hard at work making 
more money. Very close ties developed between some 
banks and several of the larger companies. 

Money was never too plentiful for the expanding indus- 
try of the time. Packers begged and borrowed funds from 
associates in the East, from employes and from banks, and 
they fed their own profits back into the insatiable maw of 
the business. In speaking of Armour, Hammond and 
Swift, Giedion in “Mechanization Takes Command,” says: 

“The cautious rentier mentality that betrays later gen- 
erations—be they individuals or nations—could have 
brought not a single stone to the building of these giant 
concerns. All this called for men ready for danger, ready 
to win or to lose. There was no middle course. 
staking of all against all.” 








A flurry in bellies on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. 


It was a 
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The country’s rail transportation system had developed 
to the point where midwestern and eastern slaughtering 
plants not only could obtain hogs and cattle from all parts 
of the Corn Belt, but they (and the feeders) also could 
draw upon the more remote range lands of the West and 
Southwest for their cattle and sheep. 

The time was long past when hogs had been driven to 
mid-eastern and central western markets in herds so large 
they blocked the roads for hours and days. 

Although meat packing was well established as a whole- 
sale processing and distribution industry in 1891, for 
many years (even today) butchers in smaller communi- 
ties were to continue to combined slaughtering and proces- 
sing with the meat retailing function. The dealers were 
slow to drop the name “butcher” and not until 1925 did 
the “United Master Butchers Association” become the 
“National Association of Retail Meat Dealers.” 

The great days of trail-driving, when cattle moved on 
foot with their tough cowboy attend- 
ants from the Southwest to the rail 
shipping points, had ended in the 
late 80’s. The same period saw the 
disappearance of the open range. A 
decade of overexpansion in the cattle 
business ended with a crash in 1887, 
and in July of that year fancy natives 
sold as low as $4.75. The result was 
a decline in quality, and packers in 
1890 were complaining of the large 
proportion of degenerate breeds of 
weakly, ill-shaped and half-fed cattle. 

While the Texas longhorns were 
never popular with killers or dealers, 
they were hardy and good range and 
driving cattle. They were not suitable 
for rail transpert, however, and in 
the 1880’s began to be supplanted by 
Shorthorns and Herefords.’ 

The battle of “dressed beef” had 
been won by the year 1891, although 
well into the 90’s some New York 
meat stores carried signs saying “No 
Chicago Beef Sold Here.” About the 
last real flurry in the struggle came not long before the 
birth of the PROVISIONER. Local slaughterers and butchers 


Texas cowboy 
as pictured by 
Frederick Rem- 
ington in “The 
Century Maga- 
zine” of 1888. 
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Scene in the Chicago Union Stock Yards around 1880 


with two pens of “bullocks” in the foreground. Build- 
ing at left is the bank and the Exchange, with its com- 


mission offices, etc., is in the background. 


joined hands with depressed livestock raisers, and some- 
times labor organizations, to sponsor a wave of discrim- 
inatory state laws. These failed to pass the test of consti- 
tutionality in the courts, but the same interests brought 
about a Senate investigation of the “beef trust” by the 
Vest committee in 1889. The committee report charged 
packers with fixing beef prices, dividing territory and 
public contract business and with compelling retailers to 
buy beef from them. The report probably played a part in 
influencing Congress to pass the Sherman Anti-Trust Act 
of 1890. 

The Provisioner reported in 189] that the Butchers’ 
National Protective Association had decided to establish 
stockyards and meat plants in the Southwest; having failed 
in the fight against dressed beef, the group planned to 
compete in the processing and distribution field with Swift, 
Armour, Morris and Hammond, 

While by 1891 hundreds of refrigerator cars of product 
moved daily from midwestern to eastern consuming cen- 
ters, and to ships with refrigerated space which carried 
the meat to England and the Continent, this trade was the 
result of a long struggle during which the packers: 

1. Developed practical refrigerator cars, built them and 


Several scenes in and around 
Chicago meat plants in 1889, 
as pictured in “Frank Leslie's 
Illustrated Newspaper” of 
that year. At top left the cat- 
tle are being washed before 
slaughter. The next sketch is 
the artist's conception of the 
knocking pens, although its 








accuracy may be doubted be- 
cause the cattle apparently 
are facing the gate through 
which they would be dumped 
to the floor. Car icing is 
shown in the illustration at 
lower left, while the beef lug- 
gers are depicted loading in 


the final sketch. 
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obtained in-transit icing facilities along their routes. 

2. Persuaded two and then more trunk line railroads 
to carry their dressed beef eastward from Chicago, 

3. Finally won in 1888 a fairly stable 40 to 70 rela- 
tionship between live cattle and beef freight rates. 

4. Persuaded and infiltrated the wholesale and retail 
meat trade of the East 
dressed beef. 

Thus the relationship under which the midwestern and 
western livestock producing areas and meat plants supplied 
less agricultural sections with much of their meat had been 
fairly well established by 1891. 

For decades the midwestern and mideastern cities of 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Louis 
had been centers of meat packing activity. In the 80’s and 
90’s large packinghouses were also established on the Mis- 
souri river line at Kansas City, South Omaha, St. Joseph 
and Sioux City and also at St. Paul. Morrell and Sinclair 
were the forerunners of the strong “interior lowa-Minne- 
sota” companies which. during the 90's, 


(and England) with western 


began their 
growth close to the supply “corn roots.” 

Development of livestock markets and marketing—a 
long and fascinating story—can only be mentioned briefly 
in this episodic history. However, the growth of the great 
meat packing centers of the Midwest and West paralleled 
their development as markets to which livestock could be 
readily transported and where the animals could be penned, 
fed and bought and sold for slaughter or shipment.’ 

Chicago’s dominant position, for example, dates to its 
establishment as a rail center and the building of the Union 
Stock Yards there in 1865. Prior to that time trading had 
been carried on at smaller yards such as the Bull’s Head 
and Sherman’s. Construction of the yards was a vast job 
for its day since it included provision of pens and sheds, 
adequate drainage, a never-failing water supply, connec- 
tions with all railroads, banking facilities and a hotel for 
patrons. The yards company continued under railroad con- 
trol until 1894 when the stock of certain carriers was 
acquired by other interests. 

The PROVISIONER stated in 1891 that Swift, Armour, 
Morris and Libby planned to build yards and plants at 
Tolleston, Ill. (south of Chicago) in a controversy with 
the yards company; they later decided to continue opera- 
tions at Chicago after concessions by the U, S. Yards. 

Kansas City developed early into a strong competitor 
with Chicago. The first movement of cattle (driven) from 
the West and Southwest crossed the Missouri near Kansas 
City in 1857. As the railroads were extended westward, 
Kansas City became the junction and gateway for livestock 
moving from the West to Chicago, St. Louis and eastern 





<— A schematic drawing of the first hog killing layout 
that G. F. Swift had in Chicago. The drawing hung 
on the wall of the Board of Trade yards building, a 
small “frame shack” in which Swift rented space when 
he first became a cattle buyer in Chicago about 1875. 
In recent years the structure housed a coffee shop 
operated by John Muehlmann at the north edge of 
the Swift property. The pictures, left to right, top row, 
show: The office; Dressing, dehairing, bleeding and 
hoisting, and the fire department; Second row: Hang- 
ing room and cutting room. Third row: Lard coolers, 
filling and cooperage. Fourth row: Packing for export, 
boiler room and sausage department. Fifth row: Dry 
salt cellar. Sixth row: Canning department. 
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points. Transit yards were built in 1868 and for three 
years the city was the feeding and reshipping point for 
practically all cattle loaded west of it. As traders came to 
Kansas City to buy, the need for a market became impera- 
tive and the Kansas City Stock Yards Co. was founded in 
1871. 

Probably the first dressed beef shipments were made in 
refrigerator cars from K. C. east by Nofsinger and Com- 
pany around 1870.* Plankinton and Armour built a dom- 
inant plant there in 1871; Swift came in 1887 and Kingan 
& Co. in the same year and also Kansas City Packing Co., 


lant at Ottumwa in 1895; 
it had built up rapidly after the fire of two years 
before. Note cooperage in the foreground. 


which became Schwarzschild & Sulzberger in 1893. Jacob 
Dold Packing Co. began operations in 1883, while Morris 
and Cudahy Packing Co. trailed into town around 1900. 

Meat packing was an early industry in St. Louis and 
in the 50’s and 60’s the city also served as a clearinghouse 
for pork packed in southern Illinois and the surrounding 
territory. However, conditions within St. Louis proper 
were not conducive to development as a market center 
and the St. Louis National Stock Yards were opened on 
the Illinois side in 1873. Swift acquired the site of the 
Whittaker plant in 1893 and built a unit; Armour opened 
a new plant in 1893, and a packinghouse constructed as 
the East Side Packing Co. later became the Hunter Pack- 
ing Co. The Hunter and Evans plant of 1884 went via 
Samuel W. Allerton to Nelson Morris. 

Omaha was originally a feeding-in-transit point. Yards 
were built at South Omaha in 1884 by the Union Stock 
Yards Co. after similar ventures north of Omaha and at 
Council Bluffs had failed. As at several other markets, the 
yards company offered inducements to packers to set up 
operations. The company built a plant for G. H. Hammond 
in 1884 and later deeded it to the packer: this unit was 
closed in 1901. A plant built for Lipton later passed to 
Armour-Cudahy and was acquired by the new Cudahy 
Packing Co. which established headquarters at Omaha in 
1890. Fowler Brothers leased a plant built by the yards 
company in 1885 and exercised its option to buy in 1888. 
In 1887 the Omaha yards agreed to build and equip a 
plant for Swift and in 1897 donated land for the erection 
of an Armour packinghouse. 

Livestock market operations really began at St. Joseph 
in 1887 and the larger packers moved in after reincor- 
poration of the stockyards company in 1896. St. Joseph 
backed several packinghouse ventures with indifferent suc- 
cess, but in 1897 Swift engineers began surveying for a 
plant; Morris also decided to build and Hammond ac- 
quired the Moran plant in 1898 and expanded in 1900; 
this plant burned in 1903, was rebuilt and was bought by 







































































Armour in 1912. Armour also acquired Morris in 1922. 

The Union Stock Yards Co. of Sioux City was organ- 
ized in 1884 and the yards opened in 1887. The yards 
tompany in 1887 built the Silberhorn Packing Co. and in 
1888 constructed the Fowler plant which operated under 
that name in 1888-89, then was leased to Ed Haakinson 
Co. and in 1892 was acquired by the Cudahy Packing Co. 
The Silberhorn plant was vacant for a time, was operated 
by the International Packing Co. for a short period and 
was deeded to Armour in 1901; this plant burned in 1902 
but was rebuilt shortly. Swift & Company leased the 
Hurni plant from the yards company in 1917. A large 
independent packinghouse—Midland Packing Co.—was 
completed at Sioux City in 1920 at a reported cost of 
$3,000,000. After failure of the firm the plant was pur- 
chased at auction in 1924 by Swift. 

Not long after the incorporation of the Denver Union 
Stock Yards Co. in 1885, several packers built plants. H. 
Gebhardt, George Benkleman and Alfred Butters estab- 
lished the Colorado Packing & Provision Co, in 1892. The 
Western Packing Co. was formed in 1903 by Charles 
Boettcher and Col. D. C. Dodge. The Coffin Packing & 
Provision Co. of 1904 grew into the Blayney-Murphy Co., 
now the Cudahy plant. National Packing Co. came into 
Denver in 1906 and bought the Western and Colorado 
plants. On the dissolution of National in 1912, the Colo- 
rado unit went to Armour and the Western plant to Swift. 

The market operated by the Oklahoma City National 
Stock Yards Co. opened in 1910. Morris chose Oklahoma 
City as the site of a plant in 1909 and Schwarzschild & 
Sulzberger built there in 1911. A spirited battle was carried 
on for several years as packers at Fort Worth and Wichita 
were determined that Oklahoma City should not encroach 
on their livestock supplies. The controversy finally went 
to the ICC which prescribed readjustment of livestock and 
meat freight rates for the three markets under which all 
were able to do business. 

The St. Paul Union Stock Yards Co. was organized in 
1886 and an arrangement was made with Fowler Brothers 
under which that firm took over a yards-built plant. In 
1897 Swift acquired the South St. Paul plant of the Minne- 
sota Packing & Provision Co. Armour and Company built 
at St. Paul in 1919 and Cudahy located nearby. 


Packers of the Early 1890'4 


‘“HILE the older centers of meat packing, such as 

Cincinnati, Baltimore and other eastern points, 
were losing or had lost some of their importance by_ the 
1890's, some of the eastern plants still handled a large vol- 
ume of business. For example, in 1894, John P. Squire & 
Co., Boston, slaughtered 800,000 hogs, and the North Pack- 
ing & Provision Co., West Medford, Mass., killed 770,713 
hogs in 1897. 

The PROVISIONER in 1896 reported that Cincinnati had 
been relegated to fifth place as a meat packing center 
and exhorted: 

“Gentlemen of Cincinnati, fight for your old supremacy ; 
railroads may discriminate against you, many other dis- 
advantages may stare you in the face, but try and hold on 
to your old time glory. Put a few more stories on your 
houses, buy scrapers, ice machines, meat washers, track 
work, presses, dryers and other modern machinery. Use 
your offal to best advantage.” 

Two of the meat packing companies which are major 
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factors in the industry today — Swift and Armour — were 
lusty young giants in the 90’s. The branch house system 
of distribution had been started in the late 80’s (branch 
houses were usually wholesale depots with little or no 
processing) and was growing rapidly with new units re- 
ported in the PROVISIONER almost every week. The (new 
in 1892) Cudahy Packing Co. planned a branch system 
with the first houses at Manhattanville, New York and 
Providence. A number of now important independent and 
Corn Belt packers were entering the business: Cudahy 
Bros. Co. (1888), Rath Packing Co. (1891), Geo. A. 
Hormel & Co. (1891), East Tennessee Packing Co. (1896), 
Luer Bros. Packing & Ice Co. (1897), Krey Packing Co. 
(1896) and Houston Packing Co, (1897). Other firms, 
including John P. Squire & Co. (1842), Kingan & Co. 
(1845), John Morrell & Co. (1827), Hammond, Standish 
& Co. (1861), H. H. Meyer Packing Co. (1876). Jacob 
Dold Packing Co. (1873), Schwarzschild & Sulzberger Co. 





Sausage meat preparation at the Frank plant in Mil- 
waukee in 1896. Note the overhead drives. 


and T. M. Sinclair & Co. (1871) — both now Wilson & 
Co.— and Eastman & Co. (a prominent English-owned 
New York beef and cattle exporter) were already “vet- 
erans.” 

Several packing concerns prominent at the beginning 
of the last decade of the nineteenth century —G. H. Ham- 
mond Co, and Nelson Morris & Co. (as well as some of 
the smaller firms mentioned above) — now form a part 
of organizations with which they once competed. 

Among other firms operating in the early 90’s as “pork 
and beef packers” were Clauss & Kraus, Sacramento, Cal.; 
Nuckolls Packing Co. (1890), Pueblo, Colo.; Agar Bros., 
Hately Bros. Co., Miller & Hart and Omaha Packing Co. 
of Chicago; Weil Bros. (1869), Evansville, Ind.; Danahy 
Packing Co. (1887), Buffalo; Coffin, Fletcher & Co., 
(1840), Indianapolis; Henry Kohrs (1874), Davenport, 
Iowa; Louisville Packing Co. and H. F, Vissman & Co., 
Louisville, Ky.; H. L. Handy, Springfield, Mass.: Viles & 
Robbins, St. Joseph; East St. Louis Packing Co. (1873), 
Gerlock Packing Co., L. Gruensfelder and J. C. C. Waldeck 
Provisions Co., St. Louis; Henry Muhs (1872), Paterson, 
N. J.; Taylor Provision Co., Trenton, N. J.; A. Loffler 
Provision Co. (1872), Washington, D.C.; Hutwelker Bros., 
Brooklyn; Klinck Bros., Buffalo; Fowler Bros. Co. and 
Thomas J, Lipton Co. (1890), Chicago; Halstead & Co. 
and Rohe & Bro. (1857), New York; Val Decker (1875), 
Piqua, Ohio; H. F. Busch Co., A. Sander Packing Co. and 
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J. & F. P. Schroth Co., of Cincinnati; Cleveland Provision 
Co. (1876), Lake Erie Provision Co. (1888), and Theurer, 
Norton & Co. of Cleveland; Weber Packing Co. (1876), 
Marietta, Ohio; William Focke & Sons Co., Dayton; Edwin 
C. Cross, Salem, Ore.; Peoria Packing Co. (1892), Peoria, 
Ill.; H. Lohrey, Allegheny, Pa.; Jacob Ulmer Packing Co., 
Pottsville, Pa.; Shamokin Packing Co., Shamokin; M. M. 
Fried & Co. and E. A. Reineman, Pittsburgh; Fort Worth 
Packing Co., Fort Worth; Carstens Bros., Seattle, Wash.; 
Pacific Meat Co., Tacoma, Wash.; Union Meat Co. (1890), 
Portland, Ore.; Drummond Bros., Eau Claire, Wis.; L. 
Frank & Son Packing Co., Layton & Co, and Plankinton 
Packing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; J. M. Schneider (1890), 
Kitchener, Ont.: W. A. McClean & Co. (1874). Owen 
Sound, Ont.: Wm. Davies Co. (1854); T. J. Enright & Co., 
Toronto; F. W. Fearman (1852), Hamilton, Ont.; North 
Packing and Provision Co., Boston; Chas. G. Kriel (1810), 
Baltimore; Washington Butcher Co. (1760), Philadelphia. 

Listed among a great many others in a PROVISIONER 
directory of 1894 as “wholesale butchers and slaughterers” 
were J. Hauser (1889), Los Angeles; C. Swanston & Son 
(1886), Sacramento; H. Moffat, San Francisco; Wilming- 
ton Abattoir Co., Wilmington, Del.; C. H. Hilgemeier, 
Indianapolis; Leavenworth Beef Co., Leavenworth, Kans.; 
Hull & Dillon (1885), Pittsburg, Kan.; Francis Batchelder 
& Co. and W. N. Chamberlin, Boston; Parker, Webb & 
Co., Detroit; Figge Slaughtering Co., New York; Arbogast 
& Bastian, Allentown, Pa.; Weiland & Rhoades, Phoenix- 
ville, Pa.; Pat Burns (1890), Calgary; J. J. Felin (1880) 
and F. G. Vogt (1893), Philadelphia; and Frye, Bruhn 
Co., Seattle. 

Sausage manufacturers of the early 90’s included Oscar 
Mayer & Bro. (1883) and Charles Hollenbach, Chicago; 
J. T. McMillan (1870), St. Paul; Arnold Bros. (1867), 
Chicago; Hobermann & Hildebrandt, Cleveland; A. Thurn, 
Columbus; Geo. Kern (1891), New York; Charles Sucher 
(1881), Dayton; F. Usinger and J. Weisel & Co., Mil- 
waukee; Parks Sausage & Provision Co., Boston, and Hof- 
mann Packing Co. (1879), Syracuse, N. Y. 


UW. S. the Dominant Meat Exporter 


LTHOUGH sharply aware of a domestic market of 

70,000,000 people, packers of the 90’s probably were 
more internationally-minded than ever they have been 
since and the country’s exports of meat and livestock 
played a part in servicing European investments in Amer- 
ican industry. England and North Ireland had direct bonds 
with the U. S. meat industry through such firms as Morrell, 
Sinclair and Lipton. Kingan & Co. in an 1894 legal case 
claimed that the firm was a subject of Queen Victoria 
and an Irish corporation which could not be sued in the 
United States. While the British were friendly to our 
cattle, chilled beef, lard and some pork cuts, they looked 
askance at our bacon which was too fat for their taste. 

At times, U. S. packers with Irish origins — Liptons, 
Hammonds, Morrells, Fosters, Kingans and Cudahys — 
tried to introduce hogs of bacon stock into their buying 
areas and to encourage production of such hogs. The 
PROVISIONER of 1897 cited a T. M. Sinclair circular to 
producers which said: “Our people ought to raise more 
choice hogs in response to demand, else they will see a 
profitable trade diverted to Canada and other countries.” 

However, as Towne and Wentworth note in “Pigs from 
Cave to Corn Belt,” while “some good was accomplished 
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in the matter of quality, nothing could be done to reduce 
the excessive production costs of these slower-gaining. 
lighter-finishing., tardily maturing bacon animals. Lard 
hogs gained 14 to 
l4, lb. more each 
day than the bacon 
hogs, and used 1% 
to 1 lb. less feed for 
each pound of in- 
crease in weight... 





it seldom has 
proved profitable to 
grow bacon breeds 
on corn to weights 
demanded by the 
London market.” 

The same authors also comment that “the task of the 
American hog was to market the American corn crop. . . . 
The lard hog is as characteristically American as the 
production line in the automobile factory, the six-lane 
concrete highway, the hundred-car freight train and the 
ready-made suit.” 

From early days the American packing industry found 
a good market for its barreled and salted pork and beef. 
tallow and lard in England and on the Continent. During 
the 1870's a brisk export business developed in live cattle: 
although this trade continued with ups and downs into 
the twentieth century, it had rather indifferent success 
and was overshadowed by the overseas movement of chilled 
beef. The pioneer in this trade was T. C. Eastman of New 


Oo ee ” 


Boar of the old-fashioned lard 
type, “U.S. Racket” 1882, in a 
somewhat stylized picture. 





Chilled beef was shipped to England in ice-refrigerated 

ships in the’ 1870’s. This engraving from “Harper's 

Weekly” shows the carcass hold. Air in this room 

was blown by a fan driven by a steam donkey engine 

into the ice chamber (enclosure in right background) 
and cooled air was forced out again. 


York and one of his ship refrigerators, employing the 
John Bate patent, is shown on this page.’ Eastman’s chilled 
beef was described as “very good” by Queen Victoria and 
gained acceptance in the British trade.’ 

The volume of beef exports expanded rapidly as East- 
man was followed into the business by others and mounted 
from 36,000 lbs. in October, 1875 to 55,363,000 Ibs. in 
the 12 months ended with December, 1877. 1891 beef 
exports from the United States, according to the Pro- 
VISIONER, totaled 395,540,000 lbs. Pork exports in that 











year amounted to 681,222,000 lbs.; lard, 498,344,000 lbs., 
and cattle, 12,000 head. During 1894 the NP said that 
American dressed beef was the governing factor in the 
English market. 

Several European countries, notably Germany and 
France, needed American pork products to supplement in- 
adequate domestic supplies, but regional and local agrarian 
pressure from 1880 onward made it difficult to carry on a 
profitable export business. 

The packer exporting to Germany throughout the 90’s 
might well have taken his cue from the daisy — “she loves 
me, she loves me not” — in regard to the treatment his 
product would receive when landed. In 1891 Germany 
barred importation of American pork, holding that in- 





Lady microscopists of U.S. Department of Agriculture 

examining samples of export pork for trichina at 

Chicago in 1898. Three muscle samples were taken 

from each carcass and the hog was withheld from 
export preparation until cleared. 


spection was inadequate; in 1894, Germany embargoed 
American meats and cattle, supposedly in retaliation 
against U, S. tariff policy. Even when the exporter got 
his product into the country he could expect to find the 
governments of the various Germanic kingdoms requiring 
that it be sold under derogatory posters and handicaps. 

The difficulties of meeting foreign restrictions planted 
the seed of meat inspection. Started by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on a voluntary but federally-supported 
basis, for those packers who wished to meet the require- 
ments of foreign governments and win universal domestic 
acceptance for their products, U. S. meat inspection eventu- 
ally developed into the system we have today. 

The first federal meat inspection began’ on May 12, 
1891 at the Eastman & Co. abattoir, New York, on cattle 
for export. Inspection at first consisted of ante mortem 
examination of cattle and hogs and permissive post mortem 
inspection. Later it was extended to include microscopic 
examination of pork for trichina in order to meet German 
regulations. The PROVISIONER in 1893 reported that lady 
microscopists had started to examine pork for trichina at 
Kansas City. 

Federally inspected slaughter in 1891: 4,687,000 cattle; 
21,999,000 hogs, and 5,741,000 sheep and lambs. Exports: 
681,222,000 lbs. of pork; 498,344,000 lbs. of lard; 395,- 
540,000 lbs., of beef and 12,000 hogs. 

During 1895 the Secretary of Agriculture recommended 
that exporting porkers pay for microscopic examination 
and issued an order making mandatory the ante mortem 
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inspection of cattle, beef from which was to be exported, 
and providing for certification of such beef and refusing 
clearance for vessels carrying beef unless the meat was 
certified. The PRovisioneR warned he was exceeding his 
authority and called for a more “hard-boiled” attitude 
toward the sanitary whims and subterfuges of European 
importing countries. The effective date of the order was 
delayed for several years until it was finally reissued by 
“Tama Jim” Wilson, McKinley’s Secretary of Agriculture, 
in 1897. 

In that year the PRovisiONER noted that demand for 
U. S. meats abroad had grown beyond the ability of the 
USDA to supply inspectors under its appropriation. Dur- 
ing the 1896-97 fiscal year a.m. inspection was performed 
on 42,310,000 animals and p.m. inspection on 26,580,689. 
Microscopic examination was made of 1,881,309 specimens 
and a total of 43,572,355 lbs. of microscopically-examined 
pork was exported. Late in 1897 the appropriation for 
microscopic examination ran out and the NP said: 

“Congress should appropriate enough money to make 
inspection, not only in the case of meat for export, but 
also for that to be sold in interstate commerce. . . . The 
only safety is to have meat inspection at all places where 
meat animals are killed.” 

In 1898, Judge Rogers in federal circuit court at Ft. 
Smith, Ark., caused temporary consternation in the in- 
dustry by ruling the meat inspection law unconstitutional. 
Meat packers, including Swift, Anglo-American, Libby, 
Thomas J. Lipton and Armour, deplored the decision. 
The PROVISIONER said that a large amount of meat killed 
for the interstate trade had not been inspected due to 
insufficient funds — “the packer who is lucky enough to 
get an inspector gets 4g to 44c more for his product.” 

Meat inspection was one facet of two great problems 
with which packers were to grapple continuously during 
the 60 years following 1891. These problems grew out of 
the packers’ new position as the feeders of America’s 
millions and the employers of hundreds and thousands of 
workers. The problems were: 1) Relations with the govern- 
ment and the public, and 2) Relations with employes. 


Depression and Trust Talk 


“REGULATORY FERMENT” was working in the 
United States in the 80’s and 90’s, culminating in 
the trust-busting of the early twentieth century, and packers 
could not escape its legislative manifestations. Both their 
sanitary standards and their general business conduct 
came under public susp:cion, and a long chain of monopoly 
investigations, suits and regulatory measures was begun. 
Agriculture was in an unhappy state and fought the com- 
binations that had formed and were forming in trans- 
portation, steel, oil, food processing and other industries. 
1893 was the year of the World’s Columbian Exposition 
at Chicago, in which many packers participated, but it 
was also the year of the money panic, unemployment, and 
severe depression in prices of agricultural products. The 
packing industry suffered keenly in the panic. Provision 
prices had been held up during the spring and early sum- 
mer through the manipulation of a clique operating in 
wheat and provision futures. As banks, trust companies 
and business houses failed, and money became tight, the 
speculators lost their control of the markets. 
It was also the year when G. F. Swift, hearing that the 
ticker had carried a report that his hard-pressed company 
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had gone under, strode onto the floor of the Chicago Board 
of Trade and called: 

“Attention! Attention! It is reported that Swift & Com- 
pany has failed. Swift & Company has not failed. Swift 
& Company cannot fail!” 

As the unhappy summer wore on, other companies, with 
collections and prices falling, faced the same situation as 
Swift, but less successfully. At Kansas City some of the 
large packers discharged all of their pork butchers and 
about one-half of their beef killing gangs. At Chicago, 
not one-half the usual number were employed in packing- 
town, 

While the panic eventually ran its course, business con- 
tinued to decline into 1894 (the year of Coxey’s march). 
employment fell off, wages and prices were low and both 

; : agriculture and la- 

| THAT LAST RUN bor were dissatis- 

OF HOGS fied. The trusts drew 

- a a great deal of pub- 
lic attention. 

aN Undoubtedly, from 

time to time, groups 

of both large and 

small packers acted 

in concert to iron 

out some trouble- 

some competitive 


price or supply situ- 
ation in a particular 
city or region. Such 
informal combina- 
tions were in accord 
with the business 
philosophy of the 
day and did not de- 
ter the participants 
from competing 
very 


Packers were still looking for 
the end of a supposed short hog 
crop in late winter of 1895. The 
NP said they had been “bunco- 
ed” by guileless farmers into 
buying heavily at high prices 
through the fall and winter. 
Holding heavy stocks and fac- 
ing light demand, the packers 
finally unloaded and losses were 
said to be enormous with Cud- 
ahy the short profit maker. 


fiercely with 
each other. 

For example, the 
PROVISIONER in the 
90’s reported that a 
number of Pitts- 
burgh pork houses, 
including M. M. 
Fried & Co., Henry Lohrey, C. Dietrich and Armour, had 
decided at a meeting not to advance prices of hams and 
other cuts and confirmed the old prices. 

During the 70’s and 80's the American Pork Packers 
Association had laid down prices to be followed and 
methods of preparation, for its members. Later agree- 
ments set no prices but did call for a 25c assessment for 
each hog killed above an agreed capacity; the proceeds 
were paid into a fund for distribution to participants who 
fell below their quotas.’ 

In 1893, the NP reported that “beef pools” had been 
established by the large packers to prevent recurrent gluts 
and shortages in various markets. Under the “Veeder” 
pools, the United States was divided into districts. Each 
week representatives of the larger packers met, exchanged 
facts on shipments and prices received during the preceding 
period and decided how much each could ship to various 
markets during the next week. Penalties were levied for 
overshipment.” Perhaps one of the best explanations of 
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packer policy and practices during this period was given 
in the Century Magazine in 1902 in an interview with an 
unnamed packer: 

“They (the packers) will not, to their own loss and 
destruction of their good will, send more beef to a market 
than it reasonably requires. There is no bond between two 
houses as to output; it is not an illegal bond to restrict 
trade and to the detriment of the people, but it is for 
natural and necessary self-protection. For 
packer calls and asks, ‘Are you sending any extra cars 
anywhere today?’ We reply, “Yes, we are sending six to 
New York for our agent says the market requires them. 
Then he doesn’t ship his extra beef to New York but to 
some other market. Another day we ask him the question.” 

In 1901 the NP said: “The latest industrial combination 
in Pennsylvania is the bologna sausage trust formed by 
the manufacturers of Lebanon, Berks, Dauphin, Schuylkill 
and Lancaster counties with Lebanon as headquarters for 
the deal. The group has decided that any manufacturer or 
jobber selling direct to the retail trade for less than 14e 
per pound shall be liable to fine by the association.” 

In 1895, P. D. Armour told the PROvIsIONER: 

“The beef and pork packing industry is still in a very 
unsatisfactory condition. 


instance, one 


. . There has been no trust 
formed to advance prices, nor to take advantage of a 
mythical scarcity to corner the market. The cattle raisers 
are masters of the situation.” 

However, Secretary of Agriculture Morton announced 
that he would investigate charges that a combination 
existed to boost beef prices and to depress livestock values 
and, if found, would recommend a reduction in tie dut, 
on foreign beef. 

Late in the same year a federal grand jury investigated 
the “beef combine,” but failed to bring an indictment for 
violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. The next abortive 
attack was in 1896 when Kennesaw M. Landis gathered 
evidence at Chicago on an alleged combine of pork packers. 
A federal grand jury at Chicago, attempting to find evi- 
dence of an alleged beef trust among Armour, Swift, Morris 
and Hammond, couldn't find any facts and was discharged. 

In 1897 the Kansas City Livestock Exchange was de- 
clared illegal under the anti-trust law by the federal circuit 
court, but this decision was reversed in 1898 by the U. 5. 
Supreme Court. 

Sometimes “trusts” were handy things to have around. 
In 1896, the hide market reporter of the NP lamented over 
the lack of buying interest on the part of the leather trust: 

“If the trust will come to town, 
Prices will not topple down: 

But if cometh not the trust 

Prices then will surely bust. 
Therefore every packer prays 

For the hastening of the days, 
When the trust will buy once more, 
Recklessly as in days of yore. 

But — and if they should refuse, 
Then we'll all wear cheaper shoes.” 

Packinghouse management and labor had trouble at 
times in their relations, but the occasional strikes noted in 
the Provisioner in the 1890’s were usually confined to 
one plant and to one category of worker. The power of 
the only labor organization in the Chicago yards — the 
Knights of Labor — was largely broken during the strike 
of 1886. Irish and native Americans began to desert the 
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common labor force of the industry at this time and were 
replaced by Poles and Bohemians.” 

The industry ran into labor difficulty in 1894; shipment 
of livestock and meat throughout the Midwest and East 
was tied up by the Pullman-Railroad strike. 
meat packing industry was paralyzed until the federal 
government enjoined railroad employes from interfering 
with interstate commerce and troops were used against 
the strikers. Stock yards area tracks were cleared by the 
Illinois National Guard under cover of Gatling guns. 

A general strike call by the Knights of Labor pulled 
some butchers out of the Armour, Swift and Morris plants. 
During the strike local Chicago meat deliveries almost 


Chicago’s 





U. S. troops entering stock yards area in Chicago to 

stop rioting and free rail movement during the Pull- 

man-Railroad strike of 1894. Pictured by Frederick 
Remington in “Harper's Weekly.” 


stopped; Swift office workers loaded and guarded 200 
wagons going downtown. After the strike the packers 
found it impossible to rehire all available men; a number 
of Negroes were taken on for the first time since 1886. 
For years afterward packers sued the city of Chicago for 
reefers burned and damaged during the rioting. Butchers 
in the East St. Louis and Omaha plants also went on strike; 
state militiamen were sent into the Omaha area. 

In 1896 an unnamed packer suggested that the Provi- 
SIONER keep a record or “black list” of men discharged 
for cause from packing plants. 

Typical of the labor troubles of the decade was a quarrel 
between the new American Federation of Labor and 
Armour at Kansas City, The union charged that its mem- 
bers had been “eased out” after settlement of a strike by 
firemen at the K.C. plant in 1896. In 1897 the PRovisionER 
warned the AFL “do not start the fight” in regard to a 
decision to place Armour at K.C. and Chicago on the 
“don't patronize” list. In #898 the firm and the union 
entered a friendly agreement to stop antagonism of organ- 
ized labor toward the company. 

Prior to 1897 meat cutters and butchers could not have 
been described as “organized labor”; there were unions 
in only a few cities and 12 locals affiliated with the AFL. 
The total membership did not exceed 300. Local unions 
were ineffective and were largely ignored by the packers. 

The NP in 1896 reported that requests to assist in the 
organization of the 30,000 employes in the Chicago yards 
had been made to the AFL by a committee of 20 from 
Swift, Armour, Morris and other plants. All butchers, 
packinghouse employes, teamsters and laborers were in- 
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cluded in the plans. The International union, the Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of the AFL, 
was founded in 1897 with 28 locals. Just before the strike 
in 1904 its 400 locals claimed 75,000 members. 

The AMC&BW was not an industrial union but a craft 
organization. In larger plants the employes were organized 
departmentally. Packing Trades Councils brought all the 
unions together to work for shorter hours, higher wages 
and improved working conditions. 

One early achievement of the AFL union was to win 
greater regularity in the hours of work. A strike was 
threatened in 1899 because of the practice of requiring 
men to be on hand at a definite hour, but deferring the 
start of killing operations and then working overtime to 
complete the day’s slaughter, The employes won a definite 
schedule to begin work at 7 a.m. and stop af 5:30." 


1896—Axu Election Year 


OME of the industry’s problems are perennials, and 
The NP in 1892 urged 
establishment of standards of identity for lard to dis- 
tinguish it from lard compound. Price of pure lard was 
low and trade in the doldrums as a result of sharp competi- 
tion from compounds. A rise in lard prices in 1893 and 
the later reduction in consumer buying power proved a 


lard has been one of these. 


boon to the cheaper compounds and a good market was 
established for this type of product. In 1896 the Provi- 
SIONER commented gloomily: 

“We do not look upon the future of lard as a packing- 
house product with equanimity. . 
that lard has lost considerable of its prestige as a food 


. . There is no denying 


product and we doubt whether it will ever regain its former 
popularity and position. . . 
be ascribed to the increase in the number of fat hogs and 
consequently of pure lard. . . . The general demand on the 
part of the consuming public has decreased and the reason 
can be found in the overproduction of lard compounds of 
an inferior nature.” 


. Causes are not altogether to 


During the same year the magazine took exception to 
an advertisement for “Cottolene,” in which the N. K. Fair- 
bank Co. asked: “Can you recall a single instance where 
the use of lard in the preparation of food was endorsed 
or recommended by a physician?” 

“Lard,” the PROVISIONER answered tartly, “has been in 
use for ages. When recommendations are needed, these can 
be purchased from the doctors with the price depending 
on the physician’s standing.” 

The meat industry was not all gaiety in the "90's, but 
neither was it all grim. 

In 1896, Isaac Blumenthal, president of the United 
Dressed Beef Co., New York, was presented with a 4'5-lb. 
silver loving cup by his employes on his 25th wedding 
anniversary. It held 2! quarts of champagne. 

During the same year the NP declared that “one of the 
most obnoxious measures now before the N. Y. state legis- 
lature, and one that strikes directly at one of our indus- 
tries, is a part of the Raines bill which proposes to do 
away with free lunches on bar counters. Most of our large 
wholesale meat concerns have built up a big business sup- 
plying this trade.” 

A year later the PROVISIONER scoffed at fears of a decline 
in the popularity of sausage because Chicago sausage man- 
ufacturer Luetgert (an NP advertiser) had been charged 
with murder and accused of having “chopped up his wife 
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and threw her in the sausage vat.” The magazine noted 
that “this thing will pass more quickly when it is known 
that the party in question was an exporter of sausage.” 

In 1897 the new abattoir of Wm. Burk & Bro., Phila- 
delphia, was formally opened with the slaughter of a 
3.000-lb. bull, the hide from which weighed 201 lbs. 

If the government was beginning to keep an eye on the 
meat industry, packers were keeping an eye on govern- 
ment. Late in 1896 Armour and Company said: 

“There seems to be a good deal of unnecessary hesitancy 
in business affairs just now. Of course, the contingency of 
the silver people winning in November is a factor in pres- 
ent calculations, but we do not regard this as at all prob- 
able. Assuming that McKinley will be elected, we can see 
nothing to warrant the pessimism now so prevalent. All 
business affairs have by this time been boiled down to 
hardpan. There is little or no room for shrinkage in values 
after two or three years continuous depression.” 

During October, 1896 “sound money” parades were held 
in Chicago and Kansas City and at the latter point em- 
ployes of Swift, Armour, Dold and Schwarzschild & Sulz- 
berger marched with foremen and principals of the firms. 
While there was no coercion, the foremen told the men that 
their employers believed that “master and man” should 
stand firmly on the same platform for their mutual good. 

The “sound money” policy of McKinley and his party 
was pleasing to the industry but their high tariff program 
was not. As Republican leaders made their plans to erect 
high tariff walls around the United States, foreign coun- 
tries began to react in a way which was painful to ex- 
porters of meat products. In 1897 the Chicago packers 
asked the Board of Trade to pass resolutions against em- 
bargoes on American meat products which were being 
considered in France and Germany and were already in 
effect in some parts of Switzerland. Detroit, Kansas City 
and Ottumwa packers backed the protest, When the Ding- 
ley tariff came into effect the PROVISIONER predicted: 

“The law strikes a blow at the agricultural aspirations of 
the United States and will result, we fear, in every obstacle 
possible being thrown in the way of our export business 
by countries which feel aggrieved at our increased duties.” 

Lots of things happened during 1897. The Klondike 
gold rush was on, and trade in packinghouse products was 
brisk. California, Washington and Oregon packers had no 
difficulty in working off their stocks and ordered more from 
the Midwest. Yellow fever flared in the South and had a 
depressing effect on the lard market: a desperate “shot- 
gun” quarantine to localize “yellow jack” placed a shotgun 
in the hands of provision speculators who sought to drive 
the holders of provisions from the market and to drive 
down the price of hogs. 

Another epidemic — hog cholera — hit agriculture and 
the meat industry in 1897. F. Marion Dorset, a young 
USDA scientist, learned then the disease was caused by a 
filterable virus. While an anti-toxin serum announced by 
BAI chief D. E. Salmon in 1898 proved unsuccessful, the 
Department scientist persisted and in 1903 perfected the 
serum-virus treatment for immunization. This protective 
method has almost eliminated losses which once ran as 
high as $65,000,000 in one year. A new method of dipping 
for ticks was tried out in 1897. 

1898 was a year of international events, and also the 
year in which electric power won a firm foothold in the 
industry. A grand jubilee was held at St. Joseph to cele- 
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brate the opening of the Swift and Morris plants. Swift's 
new unit, according to the NP, was the “most electrically 
fitted plant with not a line of shafting in the place and 
each department able to switch off at will from the general 
power supply.” Morris at St. Joe and Cudahy at Sioux 
City were also electrified (see “From Art to Science”). 

The early months of 1898 were troubled by the growing 
tension with Spain and the domestic meat trade slowed 
down uncertainly just as it had during the ye!low fever 
scare of 1897. Pleading, “for God’s sake, give us cer- 
tainty,” the PRovIsIONER noted that there was less chance 
for peace since Congress and the President had assumed 
the “awful responsibility” of demanding full independence 
of Cuba from Spain. The magazine also commented that 
the meat interests would benefit from the war. but would 
pay dearly for it in the long run, 

Meanwhile, packers and canners were busy filling Army 
and Navy requests for canned meats. Many of these were 
rush orders and shipment had to be made from stocks 
intended for the civilian market. 


1898 — The “Short” War Comes 


N APRIL 23, the Provisioner announced: “We have 

war and the war has us. . . . It must be a glorious 
war and it must be short.” A survey of the meat trade 
revealed that packers were undecided about the effect of 
the conflict. The market advanced for several weeks prior 
to the declaration because of the effect of U. S. orders on 
product stocks. 

A regiment of cavalry was raised at the Chicago Board 
of Trade and another at the U.S. Yards... . P. D. Armour 
gave his employes leave to enlist and promised to keep 
their jobs open, to give them half-pay and to insure their 
lives for $1,500... . K. B. Armour at Kansas City planned 
to raise a battalion of four companies from his employes 
to be equipped at his expense. . . . Dewey was congratu- 
lated on his victory at Manila, but the Provisioner warned 
against the growth of a spirit of conquest. , . . Swift con- 
tracted to supply beef for the Army in Cuba at $9.47 per 
ewt. to be placed aboard U. S. steamers (equipped by 
Swift with refrigeration plants) and delivered to Swift 
storage plants at Santiago, Ponce and elsewhere, with the 
Army to take delivery on the meat within 72 hours after 
its storage. . . . Commissary General Eagan experimented 
with shipment of fresh meat from Frisco to Manila; the 
experiment was at first unsuccessful, and some meat was 
brought from Australia, but in 1899 the s.s. Glacier car- 
ried 2,000,000 Ibs. of S. & S. frozen beef to Manila in 
prime condition. . . . On July 16, 1898, the Provisioner 
called the fall of Santiago the beginning of the end, and 
on August 13 announced that the war was over and ad- 
vised, “go back to business.” 

A little later the U. S. Army sold 600,000 lbs. of surplus 
bacon for $6,000 at Chattanooga. . . . The NP commented 
that Cuba was the new Eldorado for Americans and 
counselled, “don’t go to Puerto Rico, either, for there 
are 110 Americans for every export opportunity already 
ahead of you.” . . . The magazine noted that it was all 
very well to be magnanimous to the defeated Spaniards, 
but why should not the business of provisioning the ships 
returning Spanish prisoners-of-war to their homeland be 
given to American packers? 


There were other wars going on in 1898 — the freight 
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rate conflicts typical of the era. The Wabash, St. Paul and 
Santa Fe established an open tariff of 8c on meat ship- 
ments between the Missouri and Mississippi rivers with the 
Wabash tying up by 30- to 90-day contracts about 50 per 
cent of the Kansas City provision traffic, and the Alton 
grabbing another 15 per cent. This war ended on April 20 
with the restoration of the 18'5c rate between the rivers 
and 23!sc to Chicago. In another war on eastbound rates 
from Kansas City and Omaha, the Missouri Pacific quoted 
Se to St. Louis and 3c and 6c more on Wichita traffic. 
England might have the champion beef eaters, but 1898 
proved that the U. S, had the champion beef dresser. On 
June 16, Paul Tetzel of the United Dressed Beef Co., New 
York, won the beef dressing championship of the world 
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How the Provisioner pictured the beef dressing contest 
in England at which American Paul Tetzel won the 
title of international champion in 1898. 


by defeating Edward Harper, champion of England, in the 
presence of thousands at Wood Green Cycle Track in Eng- 
land. The four bullocks, two to each contestant, were 
dressed in full view of the audience, but the “stunning, 
killing and blood gurgling” were hid by a canvas. “Tetzel 
beheaded and opened his beast first and he flayed with 
lightning movement. Paul took the hide from leg to breast 
in one stroke. Harper got his offal out first, but he was 
behind on time when Tetzel chopped his first beef down in 
52 strokes. He tackled the second bullock and chopped it 
down in 54 strokes. Then he took the tails out of each 
hide, completing the extraordinary contest in the time of 
18 minutes and 33 seconds. The time of the defeated man 
was 20 minutes and 22 seconds.” 


Aftermath of the War 


ATE in 1898, and lasting well into 1899, came an 

upheaval which impaired the standing of American 
meat products abroad and aroused suspicion at home 
about the healthfulness of packers’ processing methods. 
Although the packing companies involved were completely 
exonerated, the suspicion remained to color the public 
attitude during the years to come on such matters as meat 
mspection and trusts. 

Despite the brevity of the Spanish-American war, the 
victory of the United States had been that of one inept 
and unprepared armed force, egged on by newspapers and 
politicians to act before ready, over a still more ill-pre- 
pared and unskilled opponent. The price paid for the 
“easy” victory was light in battle but heavy in the fever 
camps— and the newspapers and the public wanted to 
know “why.” 
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In testifying before a commission to investigate the war 
with Spain, and again in newspaper interviews, Major 
General Nelson A. Miles, the commanding general, came 
up with one easy answer which put part of the bee on 
someone else: 

“Refrigerated beef furnished to the troops in Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, Tampa and elsewhere was ‘embalmed’ and 
was a serious cause of sickness and distress among the 
troops. . . . Canned roast beef, furnished to the Army 
under pretense of an experiment, was a cause of sickness 
and was unfit for issue as food in any country. . . . What 
was called canned roast beef was really pulp from which 
the beef extract of commerce had been boiled out.” 

After the smoke rolled away the above charges had been 
disproved; the meat packers and canners had been ab- 
selved; the Army had learned that good chilled and canned 
meat can be spoiled by improper handling in the field 
particularly in the tropics — and that soldiers should be 
taught how to use their rations and shouldn’t be fed the 
same canned meat day after day. During the process the 
Commissary General was court-martialled and suspended 
for unmilitary language with regard to General Miles’ 
charges (he appears to have had considerable provoca- 
tion) and was reprimanded for his large purchases of 
canned roast beef, which was on the Army travel ration 
but was largely unknown to the regular and volunteer per- 
sonnel. The packers learned, if they didn’t already know 
it, that canned roast beef was a pretty unappetizing, even 
though wholesome, product. 

The episode did bring out the fact that it was practical 
to send chilled beef from a packinghouse via refrigerated 
ship to a refrigerated warehouse ashore from which it 
could be distributed to troops in the rear areas or camp. 
Heretofore, armies had been forced to rely mainly on 
preserved product, supplementing it with whatever fresh 
meat could be driven on foot with the troops or could 
be foragea from the countryside. Testimony at the hear- 
ings showed that the home-dressed beef was much more 
acceptable to the soldiers, when properly handled, than 
meat from native cattle. The breakdown in the plan, and 
resultant waste through excessive trimming and condemna- 
tion, came about because the Army did not have facilities 
for transporting and using the perishable beef after it had 
taken delivery.” 

Obviously, there was no great profit in the business for 
the packers; during the entire war carcass beef sold at 
wholesale to civilian retailers at $8@8.50 per cwt., while 
prominent packers supplied government-trimmed carcasses 
to the Army at $6.99, $6.87 and $6.61 per cwt. for use 
in camps in this country and at $9.47 and $9.39 (including 
refrigerated ocean transport) for delivery in Cuba and 
Puerto Rico. 

During the controversy the PRovisioNnER worked hard 
to inform newspapers and other magazines of the facts 
and to correct some of the untruths that were published 
about the use of preservatives and the wholesomeness of 
canned meat. For newspaper editors the magazine held a 
“grand can opening” of canned meat 18 years old and 
of Army issue meat and its commercial counterpart. All 
samples were found to be wholesome and appetizing, as 
tested on the spot in the PRovIsIONER laboratory, and were 
proved to be free of “acid” preservatives. 

The magazine also brought to public attention the only 
beef “embalmer” in the case. This was Powell, an inventor 
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with somewhat eccentric ideas, who had persuaded the 
Army to allow him to demonstrate a chemical method of 
preserving beef by exposing four carcasses on the deck 
of the s.s. Tampa in tropical waters. Powell’s experiment, 
in which no packer had any part, failed. Unfortunately, it 
did so under the nose and eyes of an Army surgeon close 
to General Miles who henceforth classed packer chilled 
beef with that of the experimenter. 

The following reports and comments from the PRrovt- 
SIONER round out the picture of the closing years of the 
nineteenth century: 

“Swift has decided to erect a New York killing plant. 
After all, there is still some money in selling city dressed 
beef in New York.” 

“The Cudahys have commenced the manufacture of 
chewing gum on a large scale, utilizing their pepsin for 
the purpose and possibly some stearine.” 

“S. & S. has incurred the wrath of saloonkeepers at 
Armourdale by issuing non-negotiable work receipts to em- 
ployes. These are cashed by a paymaster at the bank and 
are not discounted as are company checks cashed at 
saloons.” 

“W. W. Spaulding, vice president of Pacific Meat Co., 
says ‘It is only a question of time when demand for meat 
from China and Japan will create a great market for the 
supply of livestock from the Pacific Coast.’ ” 

“Swift has refrigerating systems built in over 25 steam- 
ers crossing the Atlantic, including the Cunarders. The 




















Swift & Company advertisement of around 1900. 
Products were not wrapped or identified except by 
branding. Packers were quick to see the value of na- 
tional advertising. (From The Bettman Archive.) 
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boxes hold 500 to 600 beef carcasses, or 2,000 to 2,400 
quarters.” 

“Oscar Mayer & Brother, whose very complete plant is 
located at 283-285 Sedgwick street, Chicago, are doing a 
very fine business. Their trade has increased so much 
that they have been obliged to add on a new building and 
another ice machine.” 

“Work of constructing the double-decked section of the 
stock yards in Chicago has been completed (1896). About 
$600,000 was spent. The new division covers 49 acres and 
trebles capacity of the yards. It holds 220,000 hogs and 
356 cars of stock may be unloaded simultaneously at the 
new division. . .. The U.S, Yards & Transit Co. has pur- 
chased (1897) the Chicago, Hammond & Western Ry., 
formerly owned by G. H. Hammond Co. The company 
now has a double train line in operation between Whiting, 
Ind., and LaGrange, and is building from LaGrange to a 
point on Lake Michigan, making a ‘belt’ around the city 
and connecting all trunk lines.” 

“Cudahy Packing Co. has placed one of the largest or- 
ders for posters ever given in the West, if not in the United 
States. It involves the purchase of 10,000 stands of posters 
9x20 ft. in size, consisting of 24 sheets of paper 28x42 in. 
The posters will be lithographed in four colors.” 

“Officers of the Kansas City health department are 
closely watching butchers who hang meat all over the 
sidewalk in violation of an ordinance. The butchers are 
much exercised.” 

“There is bad blood between cattle and sheep men in 
Colorado. Both sides seem determined—armed mounted 
men patrol portions of the Snake river and it is expected 
blood will flow.” 

During 1900—last year of the nineteenth centry—Mor- 
rell entered the meat canning business with “two retorts, 
two cast iron kettles and a hand capping machine.” .. . 
Armour Packing Co. of Kansas City and Armour and 
Company consolidated to operate as one concern with 
combined capital of $35,000,000. . . . The Army experi- 
mented with an emergency ration of chopped meat and 
pea meal. . . . Trouble in China created demand for canned 
meats for allied troops fighting the Boxers and shipments 
were sent to Port Arthur, Tokyo and Nagasaki. . . . Cuda- 
hy’s new plant at Kansas City opened with a capacity of 
3.000 hogs per day and 6,000 sheep and 2,000 cattle per 
week. .. . The third annual Pure Food and Drug Congress 
met and Congressman Brosius said: “Pure Food is on the 
march.” . . . The German Diet passed a law prohibiting 
importation of sausage, borax-cured product, canned meat 
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and carcass meat except with the pluck attached. , 
Bologna makers of New York organized to fight an order 
by the Board of Health compelling about 350 of them to 
stop using smoke- 
houses in their cel- 
lars when the prem- 
ises were in 
ment houses. 

Schwarzschild & 
Sulzberger began 


tene- 


construction of a 
million dollar plant 
on Ashland avenue 
in Chicago. 

The American 
Cattle Growers As- vance,” 
1901 
decided to work for 
a lease law covering 
public lands. . . . 
Anglo-American Provision Co. broke ground for a new 
beef plant at Chicago. . . . Agar Packing Co. leased the 
Des Moines packing plant (formerly Whitworths of Liver- 
pool) for ten years. . Large packers installed dining 
rooms for employes and set up emergency hospitals with 
surgeons and ambulance service. . . . Drought resulted 
flooding the markets with unfinished cattle and a shortage 
of livestock cars developed. . . . P. D. Armour died. . . . 
Sunday closing was debated in the New York retail meat 
trade due to enforcement of a new law. . . . Lima Pork 
Packing Co., Lima, Ohio, was incorporated with B. F. 
Thomas one of the principals. . . . Roberts and Oake put 
the old Jones and Stiles plant at Chicago into shape. 


Iudustry Picture Around 1900 


UR PICTURE of the “turn of the century” would 
not be complete without mentioning one or two more 
aspects of the industry situation at that time. First, let’s 
take a look at some statistical data on the livestock and 
meat industry in 1900, as compiled by the Bureau of 
Corporations (see page 90) in its 1904-05 investigations: 


steer “Ad- 
champion of the first 


A berdeen-Angus 


International in 1900. Schwarz- 
schild & Sulzberger paid $1.50 
per lb. for the 1,430-lb. animal. 


sociation in 


Table 1: Geographical Distribution of Cattle on Farms 


and Ranges, 1880 and 1900 


Number, Number, 


1880,in 1900,in Percent Per cent 
Geographical division. thou- thou- of total, of total, 
sands. sands. 1880. 1900. 
North Atlantic 5,797 5,082 14.6 9.7 
South Atlantic 3,952 3,490 10.0 6.7 
North Central: 
East of Mississippi 7,629 7,888 19.2 15.0 


West of Mississippie 8,205 
South Central: 


15,422 20.7 29.4 











East of Mississippi 7,629 7,888 19.2 15.0 
West of Mississippi 6,149 10,593 15.5 20.2 
Western 4,377 6.699 11.0) 128 
Alaska and Hawaii _(........ 85 iacae = 
Total, States east of 
Mississippi 20,945 19,690 52.8 37.6 
Total, States west of 
Mississippi 18,731 32,799 47.2 62.4 
United States, total 39,676 52,489 100.0 100.0 


«Including Minnesota. Including Louisiana. 


It will be seen from Table 1 that practically the only 
sections of the country in which there was an increase in 
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the number of cattle between 1880 and 1900 were those 
west of the Mississippi river. 

Table 2 shows that much the greater part of the in- 
crease in the number of swine from 1880 to 1900 was in 
states west of the Mississippi. These states had 38.7 per 


Table 2: Geographical Distribution of Swine on Farms 


and Ranges, 1880 and 1900. 


Number Number Percent Per cent 
Geographical division. 1880,in 1900,in_ of total, of total, 
thousands. thousands. 1880. 1900. 
North Atlantic 2,521 2,322 5.1 3.7 
South Atlantic 5,692 5,563 11.5 8.9 
North Central: 
East of Mississippi 13,591 16,047 27.3 25.5 
West of Mississippi 3,515 5,614 9.6 8.9 
South Central: 
East of Mississippi 7,423 7,434 14.9 11.8 
West of Mississippi 3,515 5,614 9.6 8.9 
Western 877 1,461 2.4) 9° 
Alaska and Hawaii _..... 8 A oe 
Total, States east of 
Mississippi River 29,227 31,366 58.8 49.9 


Total, States west of 
Mississippi River 18,454 31,510 41.2 50.1 


47,682 





100.0 


United States, total 62,876 100.0 
cent of the total number of swine reported in 1880 and 
50.1 per cent in 1900. 

Table 3 shows the growth up to 1900 of slaughtering 


operations at five of the large centers. 


Table 3: Number of Cattle, Hogs, and Sheep Slaughtered 
at Each of the Five Leading Packing Centers 








Kansas East South 
Kind Year Chicago City Omaha St. Louis St. Joseph 

Cattle 1870 71,674 

1875 119,041 

1880 195,841 

1885 1 7 

1890 

1895 

1900 ,092, 804 488,008 288 077 

1903 1,025,446 5 870,760 404,737 
Hogs 1870 oe es ° 293 ,694 

1875 we 501,840 

1880 g ‘a 1,069,915 

1885 15 58,948 666 048 

1890 2,3 1,397 ,676 694,320 

1895 2, 1,087 ,716 834,862 

1900 2, 2.162.612 1,643,411 1,537.58 2 

1903 i 2,177,981 1,518,898 1,577,860 
Sheep 1870 0«=—- SB lctcse 82,828 

1875 7,585 ‘ 87895 

1880 14,326 112,447 

1885 106,046 10,577 129,467 

1890 199,662 61,722 106,768 

1895 2,932,068 94,840 391.515 

1900 3. 06 1. 63 728 523 359 034 290,590 

1903 3,582,651 881,359 481,938 44 O71 





Table 


tions, as measured by 


1 shows the relative decline in slaughtering opera- 
receipts, at New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore during the period from 1870 
to 1900. Moreover, in judging the figures for cattle it 


Table 4: Combined Receipts of Cattle, Hogs, and Sheep at 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore Compared 
With Combined Slaughterings at Chicago, St. Louis, Kan- 
sas City, Omaha, and St. Joseph, for Selected Years. 






Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Receipts S!aughter Receipts Slaughter Receipts Slauchter 
at at at at at at 
4 eastern 5 western 4 eastern 5 western 4 eastern 5 western 
Year markets markets markets markets markets markets 
1870 701,427 212,929 1,568,455 1,062,399 2,771,785 815,979 
1875 867,851 391,842 2,243,437 2,878,867 2,289,263 270,824 
1880 1,267,641 741,992 3,094,803 7,257,837 306,065 
1885 960,956 1,449,672 3,301,232 7,422,641 989,411 
1890 1,240,218 3,372,776 4,659,880 10,077,068 1,620,965 
1895 1,003,090 3,589,947 4,134,25 9,878,605 1,224,586 3,995,867 
1900 1,099,269 4,180,855 3,92 1 4.8 827,614 3,074,244 5,075,796 
1903 966,239 5,199,132 3,603,694 13,254,816 3,252,567 6,164,654 


should be remembered that a aiaiiiicdils and increasing 
proportion of the live cattle received at the eastern ports 

were exported alive to England. 
Table 5 shows the local distribution of the wholesale 
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and slaughtering industry as shown by the 1900 Census. 


Table 5: Local Distribution of the Wholesale Slaughtering 
and Meat Packing Industry: Number of Cattle, Hogs, 
and Sheep Slaughtered, and Value of Total Product of the 
Wholesale Slaughtering and Meat Packing Industry at 
Five Leading Western Cities and at New York, Together 
With Percentages Which These Figures Bear to the Total 
for the United States. 

Per cent 


Per cent Per cent 





of total of total of total 
for for for 

Number United Number United Number United 

Center slaughtered States slaughtered States slaughtered States 

Chicago 1,666,847 30.14 22.73 2,873,449 31.27 

Kansas City 918,206 16.60 8.48 635,655 6.92 

South Omaha 529,435 9.57 8.07 723.505 7.87 

St. Joseph 220,849 3.99 1.53 216,548 2.36 

St. Louis and 

E. St. Louis 484,986 8.77 5.22 289,239 3.15 

Tota! 5 cities 3,820,323 69.07 49.02 1,738,387 51.56 
New York (includ- 

ing boroughs) 306,261 5.54 991,113 3.23 1,218,925 13.26 


Total, U. 8 5,530,911 


30,654 333 


9,190,490 


Table 6 gives U. S. Census figures for slaughtering and 
meat packing, wholesale, in 1900. 


Table 6: Slaughtering and Meat Packing, Wholesale 


1900 1890 1880 

Number of 

establishments .. 921 1,118 872 
SN Saag aoa 5 $189,198,264 $116,887,504 $ 49,419,213 
Salaried officials, 

I die how ame 10,227 3,971' 
Salaries .........$ 10,123,247 $ 4,536,600 
Wage earners, 

average number . 63,534 43,975 27,297 
Total wages ...... $ 33,457,013 $ 24,304,976 $ 10,508,530 
Miscellaneous 

expenses .......$ 24,060,412 $ 15,716,735 
Cost of material 

ON LPT eS: $683,583, $480,962,211 $267,738,902 


577 
Value of products. .$785,562,433 $561,611,668 $303,562,413 


‘Includes proprietors and firm members, with their sal- 
aries; number only reported in 1900, but not included in 
this table. *Not reported separately. “Not reported. 





Table 7 shows U. S. Census figures on industry output 
of various meats and meat products. 


Table 7: Production by Types of Product 


1900 1890 
lbs. lbs. 
OS ee eee 2,920,458,297 2,708,319,960 


112,449,021 133,428,456 
576,289,731 
267,353,788 

1,125,648,541 

1,264,956,237 
529,387,213 


DEEMED ciscicvaccaseaeais 
ED diese adiat avive wae e 137,589,303 
Fresh mutton 404,183,601 
Raa er ee 1 223,038,988 
i  , eereryvercrrcrrr rs. 1,375,524,758 
Artes a aero eee ae 787,526,973 
Smoked bacon, sides 
errr ee 


985,722,212 666,229,376 


Sausage, fresh or cured ...... 292.164,075 149,281,545 
PP rere 891,438,417 536,485,829 
Ee er re 129,345,282 104,986,465 


In the first years of this century the attention of state 
and federal agencies, the public and many processors 
was focused on “pure food.” There was real need for 
legislation to control the activities of some enterprisers who 
adulterated foods with worthless or dangerous ingredients, 
turned out their products under unsanitary conditions or 
who consistently mislabeled or otherwise practiced decep- 
tion with respect to their merchandise. The PROVISIONER 
recognized that such legislation would come and as early 
as 1892 advocated its passage with the comment: “Better 
the kind we want than the kind we don’t want.” 

Lard was one of the industry products that troubled the 
NP and borax-cured meat was another, Lard of the day 
ranged from a pure leaf product to mixtures of P.S. re- 
fined lard with stearine, tallow. cottonseed oil and other 
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materials. While borax curing was limited to the export 
trade, and the NP from time to time offered medical evi- 
dence that borax and boracic acid were harmless, the maga- 
zine also warned packers to employ them sparingly. 

“Pure food” was used as a rallying cry for a good many 
causes which had little to do with purity or the public 
interest. For example, the arguments of adulteration and 
deception were employed by the dairy interests in foster- 
ing anti-oleomargarine legislation. Malpractices could have 
been corrected without great difficulty, but the real aim of 
the butter protectionists was the punitive suppression of 
the oleomargarine business. 

Throughout the 1890's the Provisioner had recorded 
the passage of numerous state anti-margarine laws. Some 
of these, such as the Pennsylvania statute prohibiling entry 
of oleo unless colored pink, were thrown out as unconsti- 
tutional. Their overall effect, however, was to drive some 
packers out of the business, make the trade hazardous and 
complicated and to bring about a cut in production. 

Although the manufacture of oleomargarine had been 
regulated and taxed by the federal government since 1886, 
legislation was introduced in Congress in 1900 calling for 
a 10c tax on the colored product. This Grout bill died in 
1901, but a similar measure came before Congress a year 
later and was passed after a hard fight. It called for the 
licensing and taxation of wholesalers and retailers and 
imposed a tax of 10c per pound on the manufacture of 
colored margarine and !4c per pound on uncolored. 

Passage of the oleomargarine legislation coincided with 
the first of the government drives against so-called “mo- 
nopoly” in the meat industry. 

During 1898 the NP had noted that one result of an 
increase in beef prices was “the usual newspaper prattle 
about trusts and combines.” The same pattern was re- 
peated in the spring of 1902 when live cattle and beef 
prices rose substantially. Prices of beef did not climb as 
fast as those of cattle, however, and the NP stated that 
its editor had seen “the actual invoices of hundreds of 
carloads of beef 
shipped from Chi- UNCLE SAM—"WHY NOT BE CONSISTENT, TEDDY 
cago to New York. a oom j & + 
On these invoices a Soret | ime sercunr ra 


MESES POOR peas} OLEH ARERR 
ee FARES F068 DEAw, 





-_ 


— a 


was the figured loss 
on the price at 
which the beef was 
billed for sale to the 
eastern houses. This 
loss ran from 48 to 
99¢ per 100 lbs.” 
Live cattle in Jan- 
uary, February and 
March of 1902 av- 
eraged | to 2c high- 
er per pound and 
topped the market 
in individual 
at prices above 
those in any year 
except one of the 
preceding 25. Good 
cattle were scarce 
because a drought 
in the Corn Belt in 1901 had forced early marketing and 
pushed up the cost of feed. Moreover, said the Provt- 


- APPROVED 





sales Roosevelt's inconsistency in 
helping the dairy interests by 
approving the restrictive tax on 
oleomargarine, while attacking 
the meat industry, was brought 
out in this cartoon of 1902. 
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SIONER, “the human population has increased by 14,000,- 
000 in ten years, while the supply of cattle has decreased 
by several million head.” 

The New York Herald seems to have started the mud 
ball rolling late in March, 1902, with articles charging 
that: 

1) New York beef prices were set by an arbitrator who 
also blacklisted retailers. 2) Five big packing firms had 
formed a meat trust, did not bid against each other for 
livestock and put meat prices up at will. 3) The combine 
was driving all competition out of business. 4) By one 
stroke of the pen, the combine had raised prices to take 
$100,000,000 extra from the pockets of consumers. 5) 
The same grade of meat sold cheaper in London than in 
New York. 

To these sweeping statements the PROVISIONER replied: 

1) The New York arbitrator was simply a collector of 
bad accounts who was acting for participants in a whole- 
salers’ agreement, formed to establish and enforce the one- 
week credit rule for retailers. 2) There was no trust: 
the packers named slaughtered only 4,000,000 of the 11,- 
000,000 cattle and calves killed each year and were subject 
to keen competition from Cudahy Bros. Co., Kingan, 
Anglo - American, 


Omaha Packing, 
Dold, T. M. Sin- 
clair, Plankinton, 


United Dressed Beef 
and many others. 
3) and4) The 
wholesale price of | 
beef was established a & 
by the price of live 
cattle, and the 
raisers made the lat- 
ter by marketing or e 
withholding their stock. Due to ever-present competition 
in buying livestock and selling product, no single packer 
or group could buy cheap and sell dear. 5) The English 
market on March 13 was llc for carcass beef while New 
York box prices ranged from 8!2@ 10c. 

“In this case,” said the NP, “natural causes made the 
price of corn high and natural causes made cattle scarce, 
and the trust which has raised the price of meat is Nature 
(not incorporated), dear, fickle, all-pervading Nature.” 

The “public charges” by some newspapers and others 
that a combination existed were made the subject of a 
hurry-up investigation by the U. S. Attorney-General. Only 
a few days elapsed between the announcement of the in- 
quiry and framing the bills for an injunction. 

Meanwhile, the NP reported that meat consumption had 
declined as much as 37.5 per cent due to the newspaper and 
political agitation. The farmers were the real sufferers since 
the packers had been forced to reduce their buying and 
livestock values had dipped as a result of the holdover on 
some markets. 

On May 20, the U. S. district attorney asked Federal 
Judge Peter E. Grosscup at Chicago for a temporary in- 
junction against the packers and their representatives under 
the Sherman anti-trust law. The petition was described 
by the NP as “weak” and “nothing more than a rehash 
of newspaper rumors drawn up in legal phraseology’. . . 
simply yellow journalism in a court bill of particulars.” 

A temporary injunction was issued by Judge Grosscup 





L : 

Chicago retail dealers’ method 

of cutting up beef in 1902. Note 
prices on different cuts. 
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after “the court had stated its dislike for the bill drawn 


and had drawn one to suit itself . . . alleging the same 
things without revealing the weakness of the government’s 
case.” The defendants did not make any resistance, re- 
serving the right to be heard without prejudice on a mo- 
tion to dissolve or modify the restraining order. 

A decree was entered on May 26, 1903, perpetually 
restraining the combination. This decree was affirmed, with 
modifications, by the U. S. Supreme Court on January 30, 
1905." Under the decree, Armour, Cudahy, Hammond, 
Morris, S. & S. and Swift were enjoined from acting in 
restraint of interstate trade in fresh 
meats by refraining from bidding against each other in 
buying livestock; or by raising or lowering prices in con- 
cert; or by fixing uniform sales prices for meat; or by 
curtailing the quantity of meat shipped to markets and 
agents; or by establishing credit rules for dealers in a 
manner to restrict competition, or by imposing uniform 
charges for cartage so as to restrict competition.” 


Trouble With Goot-and-Mouth 


THER occurrences made 1902 an eventful year in the 
history of the industry. The United States had its 
fourth outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease. It came in the 
New England states during the late fall, and was blamed on 
Canadian cattle or Argentine hides. The area was quaran- 
tined and the disease was stamped out by slaughter and 
other measures carried out under the direction of Dr. 
D. E. Salmon, chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 
Other PROVISIONER news of 1902 included: 

The Pork Packers Association of Brooklyn was formed 
to fight union demands for a ten-hour working day, an 
average increase of $2 per week and a five-hour working 
day on Sundays and legal holidays. . . . Dr. H. W. Wiley, 
chief of the USDA Bureau of Chemistry, began extensive 
feeding tests on human guinea pigs to determine their re- 
action to borax and other preservatives. . . . Range cattle- 
men had 325,000,000 acres of the public domain under 
fence but were ordered by the Secretary of the Interior 
to take down the barriers. . .. The U. S. government and 
packers protested against new German regulations pro- 


combination in 


hibiting use of boric acid and borates on meats. . . . Hately 
Packing Co. of Chicago was incorporated with capital of 
$1,500,000. . . . Swift and Armour rushed work on their 


new plants at Fort Worth. . .. New York Butchers Dressed 
Meat Co. was formed by retail interests and planned a 
five-story plant. . . . Plant of Western Packing Co. at 
Denver approached completion. A bg merger of 
packing companies was repeatedly rumored. . . . Swift 
acquired the Anglo-American Provision Co., Fowler Pack- 
ing Co. and other American and Canadian properties of 
the Fowler interests. . . . Armour took possession of the 
G. H. Hammond Co., the Hammond Packing Co. and the 
Omaha Packing Co. 

The last-mentioned developments were part of a move- 
ment toward concentration of a considerable portion of the 
interstate business in the hands of a few companies. These 
firms had built plants or acquired existing units at most 
of the important livestock markets, had advanced the arts 
of processing major products and of utilizing by-products, 
and had developed widespread facilities for nationwide 
distribution in the form of refrigerator car lines, branch 
houses and car routes. They filled the country’s need for 
a national type of packer, just as other concerns in other 
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fields were meeting the nation’s requirements for manu- 
facturing enterprises above the local and regional level. 

Coincidental with this concentration came a trend toward 
diffusion of ownership and management in individual com- 
panies. During the 80’s and early 90’s, many of the promi- 
pent firms were proprietorships, partnerships or closely- 
held corporations in which one or two individuals domi- 
nated all operations. Mortality among the individualistic 
founders, need for more capital and the increase in com- 
plexity and scope of operations brought about a modifica- 
tion of this situation. 

The tide of concentration—or possible concentration—in 
the meat industry probably reached its flood stage with 
the formation of the National Packing Co. in 1902-03. As 
Louis F. Swift* tells the story: 

“So father (G. F. Swift), J. Ogden Armour and Edward 
Morris formed the National Packing Co. in 1902. It was 
capitalized at $15,000,000. Its components were a group 
of ‘small packers,’ a term which includes all but the hand- 
ful of very large companies. The plan was to continue 
with the merger, taking in the smaller of the large packers. 
Then, when all these companies were welded into one unit, 
the National Packing Co. would absorb the ‘Big Three.’ ” 

The stock of the National Packing Co. was held by 
Armour, Swift and Morris in proportion to the capital 
assets of the respective companies: Armour, 40.11 per 
cent; Swift, 46.70, and Morris, 13.19." Properties ac- 
quired were jointly paid for by the three firms in the 
same proportion. The National Packing Co. acquired the 
Hammond interests previously taken over by Armour, 
the Fowler properties of Swift, the United Dressed Beef 
Co., Omaha Packing Co., St. Louis Dressed Beef & Pro- 
vision Co.” and other firms over the years. 

The plan of the big merger was never carried through 
for several reasons: Eastern capital shied away from the 
scheme, public hostility was aroused and the participants 
appear to have had some doubts about the practicability of 
the grandiose program. 

The National Packing Co. was dissolved in 1912 by 
distribution of its properties among the three stockhold- 
ing companies. 


Industry Keens on Building 


‘dae of the most significant developments of the early 
1900’s was the discovery that digester tankage— 
previously used as a fertilizer material—was valuable as 
an animal feed constituent. At that time a minimum of 
nine months was required to produce a hog of marketable 
weight and finish. Corn alone was used for fattening and 
farmers were able to raise only one pig crop per year 
because of the time needed to bring the animal to market 
weight. 

In 1901, Professor C. S. Plumb of Purdue University— 
perhaps taking a hint from European feeding practices 
—added a quantity of animal protein material to the corn 
ration being fed to hogs at the University. The protein 
supplement used was tankage. Professor Plumb’s experi- 
ment induced such an acceleration of growth that his pigs 
were ready for market in seven months or less.*' About 
the same time other experimenters were mixing dried 
blood with various cereals to produce better feeding 
rations, 

Swift & Company took pride in the fact that the 1903 
International carlot champion hogs—52 animals averag- 
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Loading wagons for the city trade at the Kingan & Co. 
Indianapolis plant in 1900. Covered wagons to keep 
the meat clean were a Kingan innovation. 


ing 365 lbs. and dressing out at 84.01 per cent—had been 
fed on the firm’s digester tankage. 

Discovery of this new outlet for by-products was symp‘o- 
matic of the advances being made in and for the industry 
through greater use of science and scientists. These new 
employes—and strange they must have seemed to some of 
the veteran operating men in the industry—saw the need 
for certain standards which could be accepted by all pack- 
ers. In 1903, Dr. A. G. Manns, chief chemist of Armour, 
urged in the NP the establishment of uniform methods 
and accepted standards in packinghouse chemistry and 
suggested that an association of packinghouse chemists 
might draw them up. 

1903 was generally a quiet year for the meat industry. 
Unprecedented floods in June put the plants at Armour- 
dale, Kansas City, under water and packers’ losses were 
estimated at $1,000,000. The sausage workers staged a 
short strike at Chicago. At the time, sausage room com- 
mon labor was being paid 17!c; choppers, 314/c; finish- 
ers, 35c; stuffers, 284oc; linkers (boy), 26c; trimmers, 
32c, and ham boners, 28c. 

The Drummond Packing Co. of Eau Claire, Wis., and 
the Charles Sucher Packing Co. of Dayton were incorpo- 
rated in 1903, and the Rath Packing Co. and the Wolff 
Packing Co. of Topeka increased their capitalization. 
Hammond opened a $2,000,000 plant at Chicago; Armour, 
$2,000,000 units at East St. Louis and Fort Worth; Swift 
opened a $2,000,000 packinghouse at Fort Worth, and the 
Pittsburgh Packing & Provision Co. and Jacob Dold Pack- 
ing Co. completed $1,000,000 plants at Pittsburgh and 
Wichita. 

The 1902 crusade against the packers had been stimu- 
lated by high beef prices; during 1904, disgruntled pro- 
ducers complained of low livestock values and of an 
abnormal spread between live and dressed meat prices. 
John Clay, prominent cattle loan banker, attributed the 
depression in the livestock market, and attendant heavy 
liquidation, to reckless financing and too general specula- 
tion in cattle. 

Whatever the reasons for the producers’ plight, one re- 
sult was a Congressional resolution directing the Bureau 
of Corporations to investigate the causes of low prices of 
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beef cattle since July 1, 1903; the unusually large margins 
between beef and cattle prices, and to determine whether 
the abnormal margins were due to combination in the meat 
packing field. 

Another result was a threat by a group of producers 
from the National Livestock Association to set up an inde- 
pendent packing firm, with plants at several points. The 
PROVISIONER pointed out that the proponents of the scheme 
were using the same “big profit” claims employed by pro- 
moters of several hundred defunct packing plants. “It takes 





Meat was pushed along by hand in this Armour pork 
cutting room of the period around 1900. 


excellent management, diversification in production and 
good distribution facilities to make a meat plant pay with 
the margins obtainable in this business,” the NP declared. 

An attempt was made during the Congress‘onal session of 
1904 to pass a national pure food law. The measure called 
for observance of standards of purity, strength and char- 
acter for foods and would have prohibited interstate trade 
in misbranded or adulterated products. The magazine at- 
tacked the bill and attributed it to H. W. Wiley, chief of 
the USDA Bureau of Chemistry. 

In 1903 the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists, 
acting in conjunction with the USDA, had been given the 
power to propose standards but cou!d not enforce them. 
Late in that year the Secretary of Agriculture had pro- 
claimed standards of puriy for meat and other food 
products. On that occasion the PROVISIONER asked: 

“What is pure lard? The prevailing food crank insists 
that lard is Simon pure hog grease, regardless of its 
scientific character or value in food products.” 

The Russo-Japanese war of 1904 resulted in substantial 
meat orders from the belligerents. The NP predicted cor- 
rectly that meat going by sea to the Russians in Manchuria 
would almost certainly be seized by the Japanese navy, 
and that Russia would find it difficult to provision its 
Asiatic army at the end of the Trans-Siberian railway with 
meat from the country’s scattered and inadequate plants. 

Familiar names cropped up in the 1904 news: the 
Peters Packing Co. was incorporated at McKeesport, Pa.; 
Gus Bischoff Packing Co. and Krey Dressed Beef Co. 
of St. Louis were reporied near consolidation; Kerber 
Packing Co. was incorporated at Elgin, Ill.; E. W. Penley 
planned to build a $75,000 plant at Auburn, Me., and 
Maier Packing Co. and Julius Hauser announced they 
would construct plants at Los Angeles. 

Conclusion of the USDA human guinea pig tests involv- 
ing food preservatives brought a report from Dr. H. W. 
Wiley that members of the test panel had been affected 
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by boric acid and borax in their diets, and that products 
containing these substances should be labeled to protect 
persons who might be sensitive to them. 
Later Fails in the hig Strike 

N mid-1904 came the first big sirike in the meat indus- 

try. The Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen had been gaining strength steadily and claimed 
to have 75,000 members. The AMC&BW had adopted a 
seniority system and was restricting output in reply to 
employers’ attempts to increase production. The union, 
moreover, was committed to a policy of improving the 
status of unskilled labor in the industry, probably to 
maintain membership and strength as a bargaining unit. 

One packer summed up the situation for the PROVISIONER 
as follows: 

“The domina‘ion of the packing p!ants by the unions 
gradually has become unbearable. The proprietor of an 
establishment has 40 stewards to deal with and nothing 
that fails to suit them may be done. Orders may not be 
transmitted through foremen or superintendents, for the 
union men always appeal to their steward. In conse- 
quence, the packer may not run his own plant; it is run 
by the stewards. Discipline has grown lax and the men 
do not attend to their work as they should. 

“It is doubtful if a union of unskilled workers can be 
maintained. There is nothing to hold the men together, 
for their places can be easily filled by new workers. More 
than 60 per cent of the members of the butcher workmen’s 
organ:zation are unskilled. Their wages naturally are reg- 
ulated by supply and demand and ought not to be regu- 
lated, arbitrarily, by a joint trade agreement.” 

The last sentence in the above paragraph probably 
contains the key to the whole controversy. Labor was 
no longer content with such a condition of employmen’. 
but the packer, who lived by the same rule in all of his 
business transactions, felt he could accept no other. 

Writing on “Labor in the Chicago Stockyards” in The 
Outlook of June 16, 1906, William Hard said that the rule 
in force is a simple one and the packers have applied it to 
themselves as well as to others. “Here was a certain job. 
Did the man want it? Let him have it. When the packer 
gave him his money, the packer’s duty was discharged. 
To many individual workingmen the packers were per- 
sonally generous. To the mass they were neither generous 
or ungenerous, but simply paid the price at which workers 
would undertake irregular and offensive employment.” 

The issue over which nearly 50,000 workers left their 
jobs at seven of the chief centers was the refusal of the 
employers to raise the rate for unskilled labor to 20c 
(later the demand was shaved to 18c) per hour. Plants 
at Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Joseph, East St. Louis, 
St. Paul and Sioux City were affected and there were 
sympathetic walkouts in New York and elsewhere. 

Early in the strike the NP said that the tieup was not 
totally effective, and that the Chicago plants were gradually 
resuming operations by hiring all qualified labor. First 
offers of arbitration by the employers were ignored by 
the union, but the two sides finally reached an agreement 
under which all questions of wages and working conditions 
were to be settled by three arbitrators and the strikers 
were to be rehired as rapidly as possible. 

Friction developed immediately in connection with the 
latter point when the packers refused to throw out the 
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men working in their plants and to rehire all of the 
strikers. President Michael Donnelley of the union lost 
control of his organization and was forced to order all 
departments out again. 

Many union members were weary of the conflict and, 
except at Chicago, ignored the second call for a walkout 
or drifted back to work within a few days. Riots and 
violence in connection with the strike turned the public 
against the union and this feeling was intensified when 
the AMC & BW went back on the arbitration agreement. 
The fact that the major packers and independents were 
able to maintain meat supplies without increasing prices 
kept consumers in a neutral position. 

In August the NP noted that the strike, although still 
in force, had become a dead issue with the big packers 
against whom it was first launched. “They have been 
conducting their business as usual,” said the magazine, 
“and only the strike guerillas have harassed the outer 
edges of the business field and subjected traders to petty 
annoyance. That is the inevitable sign of a dying strike.” 

Early in September the PROVISIONER reported that the 
union had called off the strike in “unconditional sur- 
render” with no terms between the packers and their 
employes. The packers announced that “they would give 
places as far as possible to the skilled men, though they 
would not discharge new men to make room for them. 
It is expected that the majority of the unskilled men, in 
whose interest the strike was originally undertaken, will 
be unable to secure their places again.” 

Returning strikers found that the open shop card was 
up and that “union buttons were no longer a mark of super- 
iority or authority.” The union leaders announced a plan 
of reorganization by which the steward system would be 





When packaging was still simple. Trying and wrap- 
ping smoked meats during the early 1900's. 


abolished and local unions would endeavor to get along 
with less friction between workmen and employers. 

The NP rounded off its discussion of the two-month 
strike with the following comparison: 

“The common labor rate in the meat industry is $1.70 
for a ten-hour day, or $10.20 for a week of six days; day 
labor on the farm gets $1 per day and laborers in o her 
trades get $1.50 per day or $9 per week. Many city school 
teachers earn only $500 per year and street car conductors 
receive $12 to $15 weekly for ten to 17 hours of labor.” 

During the presidency of Frank Potter (1905-09), the 
union’s activities went underground. “Boomer butchers” 
took jobs under aliases to avoid dismissal and tried to or- 
ganize the workers secretly. Working from friendly board- 
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inghouses, and harassing non-union men, the delegates had 
some success in rebuilding the union. 

Cold storage of foods was little understood and much 
suspected during the early years of the twentieth century. 
There were a number of attempts by the states to set 
statutory limits on the storage period and to restrict the 
use of this method of conserving per‘shables. During 1904, 
Congress ordered the Depar:ment of Agriculture to investi- 
gate the deleterious effects of cold storage on foods. 

The meat industry was still a-building in 1904. The 
Tacoma Meat Co. of Tacoma, Wash., added a fertilizer 
plant; construction was rushed on the new unit of the 
American Dressed Beef & Provision Co. at Kansas City, 
a project of the Ruddy brothers, and at Chicago, Vette & 
Zuncker worked on a $50,000 establishment. Zehner Bros. 
Packing Co at Bellevue, Ohio, was considering a move to 
Toledo. Morris & Company’s new plant at Kansas City was 
completed with a capacity of 1,500 cattle, 3,000 hogs and 
2,000 sheep per day. It had 21 five-story smokehouses 
and its powerhouse, with boilers, dynamos and ice ma- 
chines, was built 17 feet above the level of the existing 
land to avoid flood trouble. 

Late in 1904 the Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. acquired 
the wholesale meat business of Shappell, Nagel & Co. and 
the firm’s 1]. retail stores in Cincinnati. 

Two Years of Castigation 

OR the next two years (1905 and 1906) the meat 

packers were almost continually publicized, investi- 
gated and attacked. Their operating practices and their 
business methods were fair targets for glib journalists in 
publications ranging down from the World’s Work, the 
Review of Reviews, The Outlook, The Independent and 
Everybody's to the low of the Hearst newspapers. The last- 
named publications cartooned the packers as receiving the 
“champion poisoner” medal from Lucrezia Borgia. Life in 
the packinghouse and Chicago’s Packingtown was _por- 
trayed in the frenetic-depressive-Russo tradition in the 
novel, “The Jungle,” by socially-minded Upton Sinclair. 
Charles Edward Russell in a series of articles in Every- 
body’s persuasively applied the title of “The Greatest Trust 
in the World” to the larger packing companies. 

The Lancet, a British medical publication of good stand- 
ing, hit the packers between the eyes with an ill-informed 
article on sanitary conditions in the Chicago meat plants. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting aspects of the 
agitation of the period was the manner in which the point- 
counterpoint technique was employed by politicians and 
journalists in their campaign againt the industry. If, for 
some reason, the packer could not be “dinged” for lack 
of cleanliness in his methods, he surely could be “donged” 
for participation in a nebulous but very unpopular trust. 
If enough noise were made, the public was pretty sure to 
ignore the gaps and the discords. 

Today’s reader should remember that to say the name 
“trust” in the early 1900’s was to invoke the image of a 
genie with protruding belly and powerful hands to squeeze 
you and you and you. 

The report of the Bureau of Corporations on its investi- 
gation (see pages 84 and 85) of the beef industry and 
of packers’ margins, which was released early in 1905, 
proved disappointing to the instigators of the probe. In- 
stead of making a case against the “beef trust,” the fact- 
packed document showed that during the 12 months ended 
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June 30, 1903, Armour, Swift and S. & S. earned net 
profits of only 99c per head of cattle slaughtered and that 
the year 1902, instead of being one of exhorbitant profits, 
was less profitable than usual. During the months when 
the prices of beef were the highest, some of the leading 
packers were actually losing money on every head killed. 

The Bureau found that the six large concerns covered 
by its probe—Armour, Cudahy, Morris, National Packing 
Co., Swift and S. & S.—kilied in 1903 only about 45 per 
cent of the estimated total cattle slaughter for that year. 

In the matter of margins between cattle and beef prices, 
the Bureau discovered that those for 1903, instead of being 
abnormally high, as was popularly believed, were lower 
than for any year since 1898. The margin between cattle 
and beef prices for the period from July 1, 1902 to July 1. 
1903, was 2.02 per cent. Figures were given for the year 
ended June 30, 1904 covering 2,013,658 cattle. Average 
live weight was 1,115 lbs. and the average cost at $4.15 
per cwt. was $46.23 per head. Total expense, including 
slaughter, was $48.19. The beef carcasses averaged 629 
lbs. dressed weight and the average selling price, minus 
transportation, was $6.25 per cwt., or $39.26 per carcass. 
The average value of by-products was $9.75 per head 
and the total realization was $49.11 per head against total 
cost of $48.19. The profit was 13.5c per cwt. of beef.” 

The report indicated that the six packing companies 
were apparently not over-capitalized and that the profit 
of 99c per head, or 14c per pound on dressed beef, was 
not unduly large. 

Commissioner Garfield’s report also showed that the 
percentage of profit on the gross volume of business, in- 
cluding hog and sheep products and other minor com- 
modities, was comparatively small. In the case of Swift, 
during the three years, 1902, 1903 and 1904, the profits 
in no case exceeded 2 per cent of total sales. In the case 
of Cudahy, the net profit for 1904 was 1.8 per cent of 
sales; in 1902 it was 2.3 per cent. 

The report pointed out that in addition to the average 
profits on beef, there were further gains arising from the 
elaboration of by-products beyond the first marketable 
stage, and from car mileage, which together might add 
50c per head to the 99c previously mentioned. Profits 
of the private car lines in the packing industry on mileage 
were apparently liberal, ranging from 14 to 17 per cent. 


Swallow FGiction, But Not Facts 


CCORDING to the Provisioner, Commissioner Gar- 

field’s careful compilation and analysis of the facts 
was received with skepticism by most of the press and 
many of the people in the country. As Dr. Francis 
Walker noted, this was due to the glamor of the “beef 
trust” bogey, a glamor so great that facts and logic were 
of little use in dispelling the illusion that packers’ profits 
were very large.** 

Moreover, even before the report was issued the gov- 
ernment had opened another ring of its packer-baiting 
circus in the form of a grand jury investigation at Chicago. 
(This action effectively precluded any discussion of the 
question of supposed restraint or conspiracy by Commis- 
sioner Garfield.) The special grand jury was called to hear 
evidence which the Justice Department hoped to uncover 
demonstrating violation of the Grosscup injunction (see 
page 86) and the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 

The temper of the government at this time was revealed 
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by the statement of President Theodore Roosevelt in 
August, 1905: 

“It has become our conviction that in some cases, such 
as that of at least certain of the beef packers recently 
indicted at Chicago, it is impossible longer to show 
leniency. Some great corporations resort to every tech- 
nical expedient to render enforcement of the law impos- 
sible.” 

The federal grand jury brought in an indictment against 
most of the individuals and companies covered by the 
Grosscup injunction, charging them with violation of the 
anti-trust law. Late in 1905 the defendant executives and 
packing companies claimed immunity from criminal pros- 
ecution because of the fact that they had furnished the 
government’s evidence by giving information to the Bureau 
of Corporations in its inquiry. 

Federal Judge J. Otis Humphrey heard testimony and 
arguments on the immunity question early in 1906. At the 
hearings it was revealed that the packers had given infor- 
mation to Commissioner Garfield on his promise that it 
would be confidential and would be used only for the 
Bureau’s investigation. Some packer executives testified 
that they had been threatened with prosecution if they did 
not give up facts. Among the industry witnesses were 
Charles G. Dawes, later vice president of the United States; 
Edward A. Cudahy, Arthur Meeker, C. W. Armour, Jesse 
P. Lyman, Edward F. Swift and Ira Morris. 

Attorney General W. H. Moody argued the case for the 
government and invented the term “immunity bath” to 
describe the rights which the packers were claiming. He 
was unsuccessful in his plea, however, and in March, 
1906, Judge Humphrey dismissed the indictments against 
14 officials and employes of the packing companies; those 
against the Armour, Morris, Swift and Cudahy companies 
were not dismissed. Humphrey ruled that the law granted 
the individuals immunity and that the very act of the 
Commissioner of Corporations in going to the packers, 
clothed as he was with authority, gave those who furnished 
the information the protection of immunity without fur- 
ther formality. 

The decision was gratifying to the meat packers, but 
the public reaction to it was not so pleasing. The Pro- 
VISIONER summed up this reaction as being that the public 
believed the packers had admitted guilt, but had claimed 
and won immunity. 

While accusations of monopoly and “trust” probably 
stung the large packer, after 15 years of such clamor 
he had acquired some skill and understanding in meeting 
the attacks. Although the attitude may not have been 
universal, it is interesting to note that J. Ogden Armour 
wrote at this time in “The Packers and the People” :*4 

“The public prejudice against the packer is more than 
popular — it is almost universal. In my opinion, this 
prejudice is inevitable, and will always continue without 
regard to the manner in which the packing business is 
conducted. This is because the packer deals in a food 
product of universal and extensive use—a food which 
furnishes the basis of living instead of being a small 
and only a comparatively incidental part thereof. In the 
very nature of things the prices of meats are bound to 
rise rather than to lower; the contraction of the range is 
sure to continue and also sure to increase the cost of pro- 
ducing beef; the price of corn lands is steadily and inevit- 
ably rising, and this, also, means the increased cost of 
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raising and feeding meat animals of all kinds . . . I do not 
remember a time when the retail prices of meats were satis- 
factory to the consumer and | do not believe any one else 
does . .. Compulsion in anything is not pleasant, and there 
is no joy in buying something that has to be bought to 
prevent the pangs of hunger . . . And this feeling is 
always there to be appealed to by the agitator.” 

However philosophically the packer might react to 
“trust” accusations, the Lancet article, “The Jungle,” the 
cartoons and other material depicting unsanitary plant 
conditions cut deeply. The meat processor realized the 
effect of such publicity on the acceptance of his products 
at home and abroad. Moreover, he was aware that here 
and there the shoe pinched, and that practices in some of 
the smaller plants were far from wholesome. 

In the larger houses operating under federal inspection, 
the work of the BAI was limited by: 1) Lack of authority, 
and 2) Lack of funds and personnel. Inspection was pretty 
much restricted to a.m. examination and cursory p.m. 
inspection. What happened to the meat products in subse- 
quent processing, plant conditions and operating pro- 
cedures were outside the jurisdiction of the inspection 
service. The only weapon the BAI had for improving plant 
conditions and practices was to threaten to withdraw in- 
spection from the establishment. Federal inspection of the 
day was a poor compromise, but could not have been 
improved without Congressional action. 

As a result of the Lancet article, Collier's Weekly in 1905 
sent Major L. L. Seaman, M.D., to investigate conditions. 
He described federal inspection procedure and reported 
that the Chicago plants were well lighted and ventilated. 
Plants outside the Yards, Seaman said, were frequently 
filthy and almost as objectionable as coun‘ry slaughter- 
houses of 30 years before. Seaman asserted that no tainted 
meats were sold from the Yards plants; that the Yards 
streets were fairly well paved and cleaned; packers’ reefers 
were kept clean but stock cars were not. He also described 
federal a.m. inspection as “cursory” and recommended 
that the scope of inspection be increased. 

An even more careful examination of Chicago plants, 
in specific relation to accusations made in the Lancet, 
“The Jungle” and other publications, was carried out a 
little later by a committee consisting of John R. Mohler, 
chief of the pathological division, and R. P. Steddom, 
chief of the inspection division, both of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, and G. P. McCabe, solicitor of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. In an overall appraisal 
of conditions at the inspected abattoirs, the group said: 

“The committee was very careful not to fall into the 
common error of selecting the best or the wors! as typical. 
The sanitary condition in some abattoirs is good, in some 
it is fair and in others bad . . . The comm't‘ee has felt 
unable to make a generalization of the sanitary condi- 
tions.” 

A few comments from the hundreds made by the com- 
mittee on its inspection tour of 18 abattoirs were: 

“The coolers were in very good condition . . . The tripe 
room was full of steam, it being impossible to see 5 ft. . . . 
Water was dripping from the roof on product in the 
sausage drying room . . . In the rocker sausage room the 
walls and floor were good and the ceiling was of good 
material and clean; artificial light . The pork and 
bean canning room was located on this floor, and the 
employes were both men and girls. This room was very 
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clean throughout, well lighted and in a sanitary con- 
dition. The closet for females was in one corner. This 
closet had four seats, to accommodate the 16 girls who 
work in this room, and also some dozen other females 
from adjoining departments . . . Hog chill rooms on the 
fourth and fifth floors were in good condition, with clean 
windows and whitewashed walls . . . In the canning room 
the ventilation about the soldering machine was not good, 
solder fumes were noticeable and food products in open 
cans were handled within a foot of the soldering machine 
... The S. P. cellar was dark and dirty . . . The beef beds 
were well lighted and ventilated but the floor was irreg- 
uglar.” 

Of one non-inspected establishment it visited the com- 
mittee commented: 

“The floor where the hogs were dressed was not well 
lighted and the man who split the carcasses used a miner's 
lamp on his cap in order to accomplish his purpose.” 

Many of the Lancet observations were inaccurate and 
colored by the reporter’s lack of knowledge of industry 
operations and the distaste of the layman for certain 
features of killing floor conditions. The committee dis- 
proved many of the Lancet’s charges, and demons‘rated 
that others were absurd, but admitted the inability of 
the BAI to correct some of the conditions and practices 
on which the magazine had made an accurate report. 

With “The Jungle,” the committee of experts was even 
more brusque and commented in regard to various sections 
of the novel: 

“This statement is intentionally misleading and fa!se 
from beginning to end . . . The committee was unable to 
find any evidence of collusion or bribery among the fed- 
eral inspectors . . . Only one instance was reported of a 
man falling into a vat with fatal resulis. This happened 
several years ago and the body was recovered and buried. 
In view of the fact that the commit‘ee could discover but 
one occurrence of this kind, the atroc‘ous exaggeration 
of the author’s statement (he had implied that such acci- 
dents were common and that the victims were rendered into 
lard) is apparent . . . It is apparent that in his anxie‘y 
to be as sensational and ‘yellow’ as possible, the author 
has not only in this statement, but all through his book, 
selected the worst possible condition which could Le 
found in any establishment as typical of the general con- 
ditions existing in the Chicago abattoirs, and has willfully 
closed his eyes to establishments where excellent conditions 
prevail . . . The committee agrees with the author that 
his statements are no ‘fairy story and no joke,’ and believe 
them to be willful and deliberate misrepresentat’on of 
fact.” 

1906 was an eventful year. The San Francisco earth- 
quake and fire of April brought a quick reaction from the 
meat industry and the first relief trains included whole 
carloads of canned meats and provisions from Armour, 
Swift, Morris, S. & S., Cudahy at Los Angeles, Agar, Sin- 
clair and others. Most meat in San Francisco wholesale 
houses was destroyed, but some product awaiting export 
in wharf warehouses escaped the flames and was imme- 
diately turned over to the relief authorities. The Western 
Meat Co. plant at San Francisco was not destroyed, but 
Miller & Lux and small slaughterers suffered while Kin- 
gan, Swift, Armour and Cudahy lost branch houses. 

During the early part of the year T. M. Sinclair & Co. 
decided to install a 50-ton plate ice plant in its Cedar 
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Rapids packinghouse . . . Edwin C. Swift, chairman of 
the board of Swift & Company died . . . Cincinnati Abat- 
toir Co. acquired the American Dressed Beef Co. at 
Armourdale . . . New plant of the Columbus Packing Co., 
South Columbus, neared completion . . . J. M. Wanner 
was appointed assistant general manager of Indianapolis 
Abattoir Co... . . Anderson Fowler died . . . An $18,000 
ad of Armour and Company in Delineator magazine stirred 
up the advertising departments of other firms . . . Home 
Packing & Provision Co. of Toledo was incorporated ... A 
government commission on departmental methods criti- 
cized the USDA Bureau of Statistics reporting on crops 
and animal numbers and recommended radical reform. . . 
Western livestock interests amalgamated at their Denver 
meeting, forming the American National Livestock Asso- 
ciation with Murdo MacKenzie of Colorado as president 
. . » Cincinnati Pork Packers Association elected Herman 
Loewenstein president and Fred Schroth vice president . . . 
Ogden Packing & Provision Co. was incorporated. 

The PRovIsIONER reported in April that Commissioner 
of Labor Neill and Reynolds, a tenement house expert, 
had made an investigation of Chicago’s Packingiown and 
packinghouses to supplement the report of the BAI com- 
mittee (see page 91). The magazine proved to be a poor 
prophet when it predicted that the Neill-Reynolds report 
would “chill the author of ‘The Jungle.’ ” Instead, it chilled 
the meat packers. 


Defamation and Inspection 

T IS ALMOST IMPOSSIBLE to re-create the atmos- 

phere of May and June, 1906, when the meat inspec- 
tion law was proposed and passed. The public mind had 
been conditioned by the “muck-raking” attacks mentioned 
previously, and many people were ready to believe almost 
anything they read about the meat packers. Little had 
been said in defense of the industry and the more objec- 
tive studies of the situation were not generally available 
to the citizenry. When the storm broke the PROVISIONER 
commented : 

“The Chicago packers themselves are largely to blame 
for the situation in which they now find themselves, for 
they have chosen to remain silent in the face of accusa- 
tion and insinuation until the enemy has grown bold to 
the point of criminality, and the public has construed 
their silence as evidence of guilt. This magazine has re- 
peatedly urged them to forsake their ostrich-like policy 
and to punish the sensational writers and the publishers, 
at the same time giving the public all the facts in their 
possession.” 

Late in April, Senator Beveridge of Indiana introduced 
a bill providing for federal meat inspection to cover both 
domestic (interstate) and foreign trade. Calling for a.m. 
and mandatory p.m. inspection, and the destruction of 
condemned carcasses, the measure went several long steps 
forward by extending inspection to cover the canning and 
packing of all meat products for interstate shipment and 
by requiring maintenance of sanitary plant conditions un- 
der rules to be laid down by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
The bill proposed that the packers pay the inspection fees 
on meat for domestic consumption and that canned meats 
be dated. 

The Beveridge bill was attached to the agricultural ap- 
propriations bill as a rider. It was rushed through the Sen- 
ate quickly under pressure by President Theodore Roose- 
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velt, who, according to the NP, flaunted as a club an 
unrevealed report by “a labor agitator and a socialist re- 
former” (Neill and Reynolds). The Provisioner declared: 

“The packinghouse industry welcomes any law which 
will reassure the public as to the absolute wholesomeness 
of their products, . . . The question of inspection is not 
a matter of controversy. . . . The issue now is the libel 
put upon the American meat industry by the President in 
flaunting a mythical report on packinghouse conditions. 
. . . Never was a more cowardly blow struck. . . . It was 
done entirely by insinuation and without a single state- 
ment of fact, or alleged fact, from any responsible person. 
But so skillfully has the assassin of an industry worked, 
that in the short period of a week there is almost uni- 
versal distrust of American meat products.” 

In spite of proddings by the President, the House com- 
mittee on agriculture slowed down the rush to enact the 
Beveridge rider and held hearings on that measure and a 
proposal by Representative Wadsworth. The latter amend- 
ment provided that the federal government should pay the 
cost of inspection, threw out dating for canned meats and 
would have made it more easy to interfere with admin- 
istration of the law through court action. The House 
hearings gave the meat industry a chance to tell its story 
and to challenge the Neill-Reynolds report which the Presi- 
dent had released with a message to Congress. 

The House committee heard Thomas E. Wilson, general 
manager of Morris & Company, make a general denial of 
the Neill-Reynolds report, and its members closely ques- 
tioned Commissioner of Labor Neill. 

The Neill-Reynolds report undoubtedly had a strong 
sociological slant—it devoted much attention to the lack 
of proper toilet facilities, use of artificial light and other 
plant working conditions—but it did put the “finger” on 
certain weaknesses in the existing inspection law, such as 
“permissive” post mortem inspection, inability to super- 
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A DAY IN PACKINGTOWN 











Many of the principals in the inspection battle are 
shown in this contemporary cartoon: “Diogenes” 
Roosevelt, Beveridge, Reynolds and Neill, Upton Sin- 
clair, Secretary Wilson, the “packer” and the consumer. 
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vise conditions under which meat products were prepared, 
and the use of the inspection label to imply sanitary and 
quality control which did not exist. The investigators also 
pointed out the difficulty of maintaining desirable condi- 
tions with wooden buildings and equipment. 

In mid-June the PROVISIONER asserted: 

“At home we are recovering from our hysteria. The 
‘yellow’ newspapers do their best to keep up the excite- 
ment. and so do the occupation-seeking ‘reformers’ and 
the self-advertising fiction writers. But their day is past. 
. . . Congress is likely to throw large quantities of cold 
water over the ‘yellow’ incendiaries by the passage of a 
strong and sensible meat inspection measure. The meat 
interests do not, and never have, opposed such a measure. 
They urge it, and have sent their representatives to Wash. 
ington to advocate it.” 

The President and House leaders finally reached agree- 
ment on a bill which embodied the principal points cov- 
ered by the original measure, but which abandoned the 
House “court review” clause and the Senate provisions 
to impose the cost of inspection on the meat industry and 
requiring the dating of packages. Senate die-hards vainly 
attempted to salvage the latter provisions in conference. 
The basic Meat Inspection Act became law on June 30. 

While the larger slaughterers were well aware of the 
meaning of the new law, the NP confessed that the smaller 
firms, provision processors and sausage manufacturers 
doing an interstate trade were slow to realize its implica- 
tions. The magazine warned when the USDA issued its 
first meat inspection regulations: 

“Under these regulations a plant is, with the exception 
of its clerical force, practically run by inspectors.” 

The first regulations, while more detailed, were also 
more acceptable than the trade had expected. The only 
preservatives permitted were salt, sugar, wood smoke, 
vinegar, pure spices and saltpetre (temporary). The rules, 
among other requirements, specified proper materials for 
floors, walls, benches; called for submission of building 
and remodeling plans to the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
established rigid safeguards around tanks and tanking. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wilson visited many meat 
plants in the principal packing centers, made suggestions 
and ruled on many questions before meat inspection be- 
came effective on October 1. The first few weeks of in- 
spection brought many difficulties and the NP commented 
that these were primarily due to “too much red tape and 
too few men.” 

On August 25 the PROVISIONER issued a call for a meet- 
ing of meat packers, to be held October 1, for the purpose 
of forming an organization of American meat packers. 
The magazine listed 93 firms which had expressed them- 
selves in favor of association, and said that many others 
were non-committal, but had indicated they were desirous 
of becoming members provided there was nothing objec- 
tionable in the constitution and by-laws. 

The organization meeting of the American Meat Pack- 
ers Association was held on October 1 and 2 in Chicago. 
The new group acted swiftly through its officers — Gen- 
eral Michael Ryan, George L. McCarthy and James S. 
Agar—to iron out some of the more pressing problems in 
connection with meat inspection. During December the 
three executives visited President Roosevelt to ask him to 
withhold support from packer-pay-inspection 
which was again being proposed by Senator 


legislation 
Beveridge. 
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Settling Down With Inspection 


CCLIMATION TO THE NEW meat inspection law 

occupied the attention of much of the meat industry 
during 1907. In the first Provisioner of that year, Sec- 
retary George L. McCarthy of the American Meat Packers 
Association reported that Secretary Wilson had made many 
rulings to clarify the BAI regulations and to remedy in- 
justices. The Secretary of Agriculture insisted, however, 
that he had no power to require identification of livestock 
through marketing, and that liability for condemned ani- 
mals could not be traced back to the producer. The ques- 
tion of whether sour meats could be utilized was left open 
for further investigation. 

Echoes of the original meat inspection battle were heard 
in Congress during February when the House and Senate 
approved an agricultural appropriation bill with a $3,000,- 
000 allowance for inspection. Senator Beveridge made an- 
other attempt to saddle the industry with the cost of 
inspection and failed in an effort to amend the act to re- 
quire the dating of meat packages and cans. 

The Pure Food and Drug Act went into effect on Janu- 
ary 1 and the NP noted that meat products were not 
affected by the law. Pure food had only $250,000 for its 
inspection and analytical work and its activities could not 
match those of the meat inspection service. 

Pure food legislation was being considered by many 
states and the AMPA joined with other food industries 





Inspection and dressing on cattle floor in early 1900's. 
Note overhead tracking and supports. Photo by BAI. 


to work for uniform laws. The packers’ association re- 
quested state legislatures to refrain from passing laws 
regulating cold storage until the Department of Agricul- 
ture had completed its investigation in this field. 

The meat industry took an active part in the 1907 Na- 
tional Conference for Extension of Our Foreign Commerce 
which favored reciprocal trade treaties and a demand on 
Congress that the President be authorized to grant reduc- 
tions in the tariff up to 20 per cent in making these trea- 
ties. At the conference Genera! Michael Ryan, president 
of the AMPA, said: 

“With all our meat eating propensities, we cannot con- 
sume what we produce, as we export more than 20 per 
cent. We could produce and export considerably more 
did we have the markets for it. 
liberal and constant customer. 


Great Britain is our most 
France and Germany, on 
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account of what they term our extreme and uncompromis- 
ing tariff laws, are not at all friendly to us commercially. 
The two great continental countries have virtually shut 
their doors against our meat products. The land owners 
of Germany especially are hostile. They control legisla- 
tion and use every means to keep us out.” 

A new competitor—Argentina—was shoving the United 
States aside in the battle for the British beef market. The 
PROVISIONER pointed out that whereas in 1896, the United 
States was providing 67.3 per cent of all the live cattle 
imported by Britain and 70.2 per cent of the dressed beef, 
during 1906 Argentina supplied 50.6 per cent of the U.K. 
dressed beef imports as against 43.9 per cent for the United 
States. 

The agitation of 1906 had a marked effect on sales of 
U.S. canned beef abroad. Exports for the 1906 fiscal 
year amounted to 64,105,000 lbs., but in the 1907 period 
dropped to 15,644,000 Ibs. 

What were the packers doing at this time? 

Walla Walla Meat & Cold Storage Co. increased its 
capitalization. . . . Klinck Packing Co. at Buffalo decided 
to build a new killing plant. . . . Gustav Bischoff was elected 
president of the St. Louis Independent Packing Co. . 
Several men were killed and 20 injured in the explosion 
of an ammonia compressor at a Chicago plant... . M. L. 
Fisher was elected president of the Zanesville Packing Co., 
Zanesville, Ohio. . . . Chamberlain & Company was incor- 
porated at Boston. . .. John C. Roth Co., Cincinnati, added 
another story to its plant. . . . Work began on the new 
Swift plant at Portland, Ore... . Dold Packing Co., sniffing 
business in connection with the canal, established a branch 
at Panama and station at Colon. 

Packingtown might have its detractors, but one poet 
saw romance in a picture which was soon to become a 
curiosity rather than commonplace—“The Teams of Pack- 
ingtown.” As the NP reprinted Will H. Ogilvie’s poem 
from the lowa Agriculturist: 

“There’s a murmur among the crowd, 
There’s a stir at the entrance gate, 

Where, biting the bit bars, prancing and proud, 
The Percheron geldings wait; 

Then, shining harness and lights ablaze, 
As slow to the rein they swing, 

With foam on their bits, the Armour grays 
Come champing into the ring. 


“There’s a muffled thunder of trampling feet 
And a roar like the roar of the tides, 

And someone shouts and the rest repeat 
‘Here come the Morris Clydes!’ 

And the hearts of the Scotsmen throb and ‘lep’ 
As the team no wealth can buy, 

Spurning the dust with their ‘heather step’ 
In the pride of the North go by.” 

A threatened strike of packinghouse teamsters at Chi- 
cago in 1907 revealed that these charioteers were paid by 
the hitch, ranging from 2lc per hour for the one-horse 
wagon to 3lc for the busy occupant of the six-horse “glory 
seat.” 

Unions or no unions, meat plant foremen and super- 
intendents had difficulty in keeping their polyglot labor 
force at work. Thus the NP discussed one phenomenon 
of the time: ; 

“A jabberwock is the windup of a visit on pay night 
by a packinghouse gang to all the sulphuric acid em- 
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poriums from Chicago’s 39th street to Whiskey point on 
Ashland avenue. They come together in a bunch, say a 
dozen or so, and begin to talk all at once in as many 
different languages, not one understanding any other. The 
only words understandable to the bystander are profanity. 
A jabberwock always ends up in a free-for-all, police in- 
cluded, or a one-gang strike the next day.” 

Some people didn’t believe all they heard and read. 
One of these characters was L. J. Callanan, a New York 
grocer, who wasn’t convinced that canned foods deterio- 
rated with age and that dating was necessary. To back 
up his beliefs, he served a delicious canned luncheon to 
prominent New Yorkers consisting of: 

Fourteen-year-old canned pea soup; eight-year-o!d beef 
stew; ten-year-old braised beef; five-year-old boned chick- 
en; ten-year-old pig’s feet; 12-year-old canned corned 
beef; six-year-old shrimp, and five-year-old quince and 
California peaches. 

Relations between packers and commission firms were 
poor in 1907. At Kansas City, the selling agencies at one 
time refused to offer cattle to Swift and hogs to Armour 
because these packers had been buying livestock from the 
Cooperative Livestock Commission Co., an organization 
formed by western livestock producers affiliated with the 
American National Livestock Association. 

Packers and commission men clashed again when the 
Chicago packers, and later those of outside points, an- 
nounced that they would only buy cows and heifers sub- 
ject to post mortem inspection. The commission firms 
declined to sell on this basis and the she-stock market be- 
came depressed with only the smaller and non-inspected 
slaughterers as buyers. During July the packers and the 
National Livestock Exchange agreed that all dairy cows, 
and common native cows as well, wou!d be sold to the 
packers subject to p.m. inspection. Suspects were to be 
tagged by an inspector of the Exchange. The PRovIsIONER 
described the agreement as a “clear declaration for the 
stamping out of tuberculosis.” 

This problem of the cost of condemnations under fed- 
eral inspection continued to trouble the meat industry. 
Many packers felt that the inspectors were too strict and 
that some edible product from some affected carcasses 
could be salvaged and used under restrictions. 

Officials of the BAI meeting at Chicago in mid-year 
learned that since inauguration of inspection under the 
law of 1906, the service had been withdrawn from 46 
official establishments, 12 for cause and the balance be- 
cause the packers did not care to bear the cost of con- 
demnations and plant improvement. Microscopic examina- 
tion of pork was abandoned by the BAI because it was 
ineffective and needless as a sanitary measure. 

One of the first research projects dealing with nutrition 
and meat was started by the Illinois Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station and the University of Illinois in 1907. Sci- 
entists there studied “the chemistry and physiology of 
animal nutrition, the chemistry and physiology of flesh 
and the nutritive value of meat products.” 

Canada started federal meat inspection in 1907, model- 
ing its system on that of the United States, but “less dras- 
tic.” Several of the states, including Pennsylvania and 
Michigan, established meat inspection programs. In the 
case of the latter, packers and the NP protested strongly 
when the food commissioner attempted to bar all sausage 
containing flour or added water. 

At their second annual meeting in October, members 
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of the American Meat Packers Association elected as presi- 
dent, J. S. Agar of the Western Packing & Provision Co., 
Chicago; vice president, Ben W. Corkran of Streett & 
Corkran, Baltimore; secretary, George L. McCarthy of 
the PROVISIONER, and treasurer, Joseph L. Roth of the 
J. C. Roth Packing Co., Cincinnati. 

The association, which then consisted of almost 300 
packers, was told about the work done with the BAI in 
developing more practical inspection regulations and in 
bringing about an embargo on non-inspected foreign meats. 
Other industry i!ls were pointed out, such as the problem 
of returned goods and over-lenient credit extension on 
smoked meats and lard. 

Other occurrences of 1907 included: 

Nelson Morris died on August 27... . Heil Packing 
Co. started to build a new plant, one of the first for which 
plans were submitted to the BAI. . . . The Neuhoff Abattoir 
& Packing Co. at Nashville decided to enlarge its facilities. 

. Louis Burk’s new sausage kitchen at Philadelphia had 
walls of tiled porcelain. . . . . American Packing & Pro- 
vision Co. of Denver was incorporated by H. C. and F. 
Vail and T. Rae. . . . during the money panic the NP ad- 
vised packers to extend only short-term credit to retailers. 


19085—Ho Hum; Ne Scandals 


N CONTRAST WITH the three or four years preceding, 

1908 and 1909 were relatively peaceful and the indus- 
try went about its business of buying, processing and 
selling in a normal manner. 

Issuance of new overall BAI regulations caused a brief 
uproar early in 1908 when it was discovered that they 
required the packer to denature all inedible fats with 
kerosene, coal tar creosote or a dye. The industry, soapers 
and other fat users protested and the federal agency 
decided that a marking of “inedible” on all containers 
would be acceptable. The regulations also required infor- 
mative labeling of products when water was added for 
adulteration; permitted the use of saltpeter in curing; 
prohibited use of potato flour and excessive cereal and 
water in sausage, and required packers to separate their 
edible and inedible rendering departments. 

The report of the Bureau of Animal Industry for the 
1907 fiscal year showed 708 establishments in 186 cities 
under inspection compared with 163 establishments in 58 
cities during the 1906 fiscal year. During the 1908 fiscal 
year the BAI conducted inspection at 787 plants in 211 
cities and towns. 

In January, 1908, John Morrell & Co. told hog producers 
that prohibition of the use of borax had made it impossible 
to produce a fine-flavored and mild ham, and that con- 
sumers had reduced their purchases of this cut. Their 
disinterest, the Morrell company noted, had resulted in a 
decline in the value of hams. 

“Insane but harmless” was the verdict of executives of 
one big Chicago company when an enterprising motion 
picture cameraman of 1908 asked to take pictures and 
make phonograph records of “A Day at the Stock Yards.” 
He predicted that such a movie would be “a scream at the 
dc shows.” Some years later the same firm was to spend 
many thousands of dollars on public relations movies 
showing its activities. 

A June flood caused a ten-day shutdown of Kansas City 
packing plants. Losses were heavy since the waters rose 
higher than had been anticipated. An explosion and fire 
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wrecked 


the cold storage building, smokehouses and 
sausage department at the Morris K. C. plant (this three- 
year-old packinghouse had already suffered heavy damage 
by fire during January, 1908). 

Most of the 1908 news of note concerned packers and 
their doings: 

Edward Morris assumed control of the big Morris inter- 
ests and was elected president . . . Benjamin Rose was 
named president of the Cleveland Provision Co. with W. V. 
Nash as first vice president . 
plant of John C. Roth 
Packing Co., Cincinnati, 
with roof garden and 
swimming pool atop, was 
opened with fireworks . . . 
Evansville Packing Co. of 
Birmingham was incorpo- 
rated with B. and L. B. 
Weil among the principals 
. . . Vice President L. B. 
of National 
Packing Co. was host to 
a big party of packers and 
stockmen who traveled to 
the Denver livestock show 
. An- 
drew Herrud, vice presi- 
dent of Bradford - Burns 
Co., Grand Rapids, pur- 
chased the firm’s sausage- 
making division . . . Haas 
Packing Co. of Mobile, 
Ala., was incorporated by W. O. and F. E. Haas... T. W. 
Taliaferro purchased an interest in Hammond, Standish 
& Co. ... T. J. Kurdle awarded the contract for a new 
pork plant at Highlandtown, Md. Consolidated 
Dressed Beef Co. of Philadelphia was incorporated .. . 


. . An eleven-story concrete 


Patterson 


in a special car. . 





Roth plant with roof gar- 
den and pool. 


John S. Armstrong, head of the Armstrong Packing Co., 
Dallas, died. 

John Wenzel Co. of Wheeling, W. Va., planned to build 
an addition . . . Seltzer and Burkholder purchased the 
Palmyra Bologna Co., Palmyra, Pa. . . . Armour opened 
its new office building at Chicago, equipped with 25 
telegraphers, a restaurant and air conditioning system . . . 
J. M. and A. J. Ballard were among incorporators of 
Ballard Packing Co., Marion, Ind... . / A series of revival 
meetings was held during the lunch hour at Chicago 
plants and the revivalists reported “good attention in spite 
of the fact that only a certain percentage of the workers 
understood English” . . . Dubuque Packing Co. completed 
plans to double plant capacity Armour started beef 
dressing on a traveling table at Chicago . . . Foot-and- 
mouth disease broke out in New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Michigan and Maryland, but was brought under 
control by quarantine and slaughter carried out by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry. 


1909 —The Tnrust-Buster Leaues 


ENERAL MICHAEL RYAN, again made president 
of the American Meat Packers Association at the 
1908 convention, aroused much discussion when he sug- 
gested in the PROVISIONER late that year that pork packers 
should shut down their plants during August and Septem- 
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ber since these were invariably “loss months.” While 
some processors supported the idea, most described it as 
impractical and one operator pointed out that the hard- 
ships of competition could not be separated from the 
business. 

Packers and livestock producers during 1908 and 
1909 were worried by the decline in beef exports. Exports 
of cattle during 1907 amounted to 357,622 head, but in 
1908 dropped to 254,251. Fresh beef shipments in 1907 
totaled 267,136,274 lbs., but in 1908 were only 155,905,- 
047 lbs., while canned beef exports dropped from 21,955.,- 
764 lbs. to 17,374,187 lbs. 

However, Europe was buying more U. S. pork. Bacon 
exports in 1907 totaled 202,875,105 lbs., but in 1908, 
260,949,660 lbs.; hams for 1907, 201,752,510 lbs. com- 
pared with 215,751,711 lbs. in 1908, and lard, 578,359,758 
lbs. in 1907 compared with 566,094,856 lbs. in the year 
1908. 

The PRovISIONER sighed with relief for the whole meat 
industry when William Howard Taft became president in 
1909 succeeding “trust-busting Teddy.” The magazine 
commented : 

“It is now ex-President Roosevelt; perhaps the funny 
men will say he should go down in history as ax-President 
Roosevelt . . . The important result of his activities against 
the trade, aside from the discomfort, expense and general 
revolution created in the packinghouse business, was a net 





Conveyor line for packing chipped beef in cans in 
Chicago plant around 1909. The “Boss” (inspector or 
foreman?) wears the hat. Photo by USDA. 


increase in the cost of producing meat food products, and 
that cost will very probably be permanent. It may be 
conservatively figured at 3 to 5c per pound of meat when 
it leaves the butcher’s counter, and unnecessary agitation 
caused by the retiring President is alone to blame for the 
existence of such a condition.” 

During 1909, S. & S. assumed control of the Zimmerman 
packing plant at Portland, Ore. . . . Theodore Klarer and 
H. A. Broecker were among the principals incorporating 
the Klarer Provision Co. of Louisville . . . J. A. Hawkinson, 
assistant to G, F. Swift, jr., became vice president and 
general manager of Tennessee Packing and Stock Yards 
Co., Nashville... E. L. Roy and John W. Hall joined the 
staff of Henry Muhs Packing Co., Passaic David 
Davies Packing Co., Columbus, started to build a modern 
plant . . . John Morrell & Co. leased the W. R.- Green 
packinghouse at Sioux Falls . . . Libby, McNeill & Libby 
came under complete control of Swift & Company . . . New 
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$200,000 packinghouse of Roth, Blum & Co. at San Fran- 
cisco neared completion . . . E. H. Hughes incorporated 
the Hughes Provision Co. at Cleveland. 

Electric Meat Curing Co. of Cleveland announced it 
had a plant of commercial size to demonstrate that meats 
could be electrically cured in much less time with great 
savings in floor space and labor . . . Two industry pioneers 

Simon O'Donnell, cattlkeman and packer, and Jacob 
Dold, founder of the Jacob Dold Packing Co. 


. Armour decided “it had the right to assume” 


passed 
away 
that some of the pemmican it had prepared for Peary 
and Cook had been carried to the North Pole by one or 
. . Pellagra, which the NP 
. . Lykes 
Company of Tampa, Fla., was incorporated to operate 
an abattoir with H. J., J. M. and T. M. Lykes as top 
officers Meyer Packing Co. merged with the East 
Side Packing Co. of East St. Louis. 

Let’s take a brief look at the business of the above- 
mentioned East Side Packing Co. around 1909, for the 
firm was typical of a number of small packing companies 
of the period. Officers of the company were Joseph Nebel, 


both of the Arctic explorers . 
called “poor man’s gout,” appeared in Chicago . 


president and plant manager: Samuel Daniels, vice presi- 
dent and hog buyer; John Dryer, superintendent; Richard 
Meyer. cattle buyer, and W. Lester Hadley (later presi- 
dent), secretary-treasurer. 

Here is a composite of reminiscences on “old times” 
by Frank Hallows, Art Flinn, Henry Strothman, Otto J. 
Meyer, John Mullally, Frank Heyberger, John Amsler and 
William Gavin, all East Side (now Hunter Packing Co.) 
veterans: 

“I have seen manager Joe Nebel and superintendent 
Frank Dryer work on the killing and cutting floors. Hams 
and bellies were loaded on a wagon as they were cut and 
delivered the same day to Cox & Gordon and Waldeck 
Packing Co. . . . Hogs were all scraped by hand . . . We 
bought our first motor truck, a six-ton Speedwell, around 
1911. It took the place of about six horses. We would 
leave the plant about 4 a.m. and be out until 6 p.m. 
. . Beef, pork and 


sausage were delivered in open trucks and wagons covered 


delivering meat to the butcher shops . 


with white tarpaulins . The salesmen covered their 
territories in one-horse buggies Hams and bacon 


were hung in the ham house by heavy string and wieners 
were tied in 6- to 8-lb. bunches . . . Freund Hide & Tallow 
Co. hauled away our hides each evening. 

“Cars of meat were iced by pulling a block of ice up a 
runway into the car ... We used the killing crew to cut 
hogs and men in this same crew would also bone beef: 
we did not have any single-cut butchers in those days . . . 
Our basic day’s work was ten hours and we worked six 
and sometimes seven days a week . . . The fertilizer and 
casing departments went begging for men at all times. 
We had a number of lads, 13 to 15 years old, who would 
start as ‘door boys’ in the coolers at $6 per week 
members of the utility or ‘labor gang’ might work in as 
many as six different departments each day. As a result. 
many developed malaria, for which there were only two 
answers—quinine or Sunny Brook . .. We had no carton 
lard; it was packed in 3- and 10-lb. pails, 50-lb tins, butter 
tubs and tierces. 

“Sausage was made in a small section. of the plant. 
about 22x33 ft. Equipment consisted of one 100-lb. chop- 
per, one 200-lb. mixer, a small grinder, one 100-lb. 
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stuffer and a table about 4x5 ft. The chopper, grinder 
and mixer were all operated from a large steam-driven 
pulley which also operated all the killing and cutting 
equipment. There were two smokehouses used for both 
sausage and smoked meats, of about 7 ft. in depth, They 
would: accommodate three racks for hanging sticks of 
sausage or smoked meats in each one . Orders for 
Southern Illinois and Kentucky points, consisting of 
smoked and D. S. meats and lard were loaded in box cars 
and shipped with non-perishable goods. We had many 
orders for points on the Mississippi and Illinois rivers, 
which we shipped on river packet boats.” 

On returning to the main stream of meat industry 
history, we note that St. Louis was the scene of a meat 
1909. Charges by a BAI 
employe that inspectors had been lax in their duties in 
favor of a packer were disproved after thorough investiga- 
tion by Dr. A. D. Melvin, chief of the bureau, and G. P. 
McCabe, solicitor of the USDA. General Michael Ryan 
of the AMPA criticized the newspapers for making a 


inspection sensation during 


big story of the original charges, but playing down the 
truth when it was revealed. 

Chief Melvin of the BAI told the AMPA at the October 
convention that he planned to move in a small way toward 
eradication of bovine tuberculosis and thus eliminate one 
cause of cattle condemnations which were burdensome 
to the meat industry. Dr. Melvin said that he had hoped 
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that the efforts of the large packers to buy certain types 
of cattle subject to p.m. inspection (see page 94) would 
succeed. He attributed the failure of the plan to the fact 
that sellers found a ready market for their cows at other 
plants. 

At their 1909 convention members of the American 
Meat Packers Association heard architect P. A. Kley speak 
on “Packinghouse Construction;” hide dealer Richard 
McCartney on “The Handling of Hides,” and A. G. Glick 
of Brittain & Company on “Packinghouse Management.” 
The packers chose as officers for 1909-10: Charles Rohe 
as president; Joseph Allerdice, vice president; George L. 
McCarthy, secretary, and Michael Hoffman, treasurer. 

Some friction existed between packers and the meat 
inspection service. The industry protested futilely against 
a ruling that separate facilities be set up for making pure 
and compound lard. It had a little more success with a 
regulation which required that sausage containing ben- 
zoate or cereal must be packaged and labeled to show the 
presence of these materials. The BAI modified the rule so 
that large sausage could be stamped with the information, 
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but insisted that small product must be boxed and infor- 
matively labeled. 

The PROVISIONER 1909 that the more 
moderate and practical pure food reformers, under the 
leadership of Secretary of Agriculture Wilson, were win- 


commented in 


ning out on the basis of scientific tests disproving general- 
izations about “preservatives,” over the more radical 
group led by Dr. H. W. Wiley. The NP cited as proof the 
approval of benzoate of soda by the government over the 
opposition of Wiley and others. 


From Surplus to Near Deficit 


NDICATIONS OF A RATHER profound change in the 

livestock and meat industry situation first became 
noticeable in the 1909-10 period, although the probability 
of the development had been pointed out earlier by J. 
Ogden Armour (see page 90) and others. 

Increase in the production of meat was no longer 
keeping pace with the expansion in U. S. population. Per 
capita consumption of all meat, after reaching an all-time 
high during 1908, began to decline to a generally lower 
level and was to stay there, with some ups and downs, 
until the 1940’s. With more consumers, who possessed 
increased purchasing power, bidding against each other 
for a stationary or smaller supply, prices were bound to 
rise. Even diversion of some of the meat previously 
exported, to domestic consumption, did not satisfy U. S. 
requirements. 

The charts on page 98 demonstrate what happened to 
meat production and consumption. 

Almost at its outset the change in the situation was 
brought forcibly to the attention of packers, producers and 
consumers because it coincided roughly with a low point 
in the cattle cycle and a time when hog numbers were also 
low. Both livestock and meat prices were rising at the 
beginning of 1910 and consumers complained about the 
high cost of living. 

At the annual meeting of the American National Live- 
stock Association in January, 1910, president H. A. 
Jastro said: 

“Others may have different explanations for the fact 
that we do not seem to be raising as much livestock per 
capita as in former years, but to my mind every reason 
is comprehended in the broad statement that the American 
farmer and ranchman have concluded that it is more 
to their pecuniary advantage to pursue other branches 
of agriculture or trade . . . It is idle ever to expect people 
to raise livestock if they can realize more net money by 
producing other kinds of crops.” 

A boycott on meat because of high prices was started 
in the East and spread. The NP said that it was not 
unwelcome because a decline in the demand would compel 
the livestock producer to sell his animals to the packer 
at a reasonable price. The magazine advised food agitators 
to study the facts and they would come to one of two 
conclusions: The farmer has got to be satisfied with less, 
or the consumer must pay more. “It is utterly useless to 
blame the middleman.” 

Hog prices broke over the $10 mark in the spring of 
1910 and exceeded all records since the Civil War. 

The NP reported a meat shortage and high prices in 
Germany because of exclusion of U.S. products, 

A federal grand jury at Chicago was instructed by 
Judge K. M. Landis to look into evidence that meat 
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packers were violating the anti-trust law, paying particular 
attention to the operation and organization of the National 
Packing Co. (see page 87). National and its associated 
concerns were indicted for alleged violation of the Anti- 
trust law in March. A suit in equily to dissolve the holding 
company was filed by the government against National, 
its associated companies, Swift, 
various executives. 

Both of the March actions were nullified before the end 
of the year; Judge Landis sustained the packers’ demurrers 
against the indictment and at the end of 1910 the disso- 
lution suit in equity was dismissed at the request of the 
government. 

Meanwhile, ten directors of National had been indicted 
in September on charges of violating the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act by combination in restraint of trade; conspiracy 
in restraint of trade; monopoly in the trade in fresh meat 
by eliminating competition in the purchase of cattle and 
sale of beef, and conducting the business of National in 
harmony with the interests of the companies which owned 
it. For the outcome of this case see page 99, 


Whats Happened Zo Chezp Beef ? 


ITIGATION WAS ONLY ONE of the troubles faced 

by the meat packers during 1910. Newspapers and 
magazines, including Collier's; campaigned against high 
meat prices and a Senate committee inquired into the cost 
of living. 

Facing the hostile Senate committee, McCarthy, Ryan, 
Agar and other executives of the American Meat Packers 
Association, convinced the group that the association had 
never been an agency for fixing prices 
the committee pursued searchingly. 

Secretary McCarthy told the Senators that one reason 
for increased meat prices was the expense resulting from 
condemnations and the necessity of plant rebuilding to 
meet federal inspection requirements. He stated that while 
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there were more than 900 slaughtering establishments in 
the United States doing an interstate business when the 
inspection law went into effect, only about 300 slaughterers 
were operating under inspection in 1910. 

The packers’ argument that livestock and meat prices 
were the result of free competition in open markets was 
seconded before the committee by Murdo MacKenzie and 
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Judge S. H. Cowan of the American National Livestock 
Association. The latter told the Senators: 

“It is no use to talk about getting cheap beef. I do not 
believe you can ever get it again. 

The same warning was implicit in the statement made 
by J. Ogden Armour on his return from Europe in 1910: 

“The meat export business from the United States to 
Europe is dead. South America is furnishing the meat that 
Europe consumes. The United States cannot compete to 
advantage with the countries south of the equator. Cattle 
conditions there are as they were in the West 25 years 
ago. Cattle can be raised cheaper, and, as ship transporta- 
tion costs but little, if any, more than from the United 
States, they can be marketed at a much cheaper price than 
our cattle.” 

Surprisingly, the Senate committee made a moderate and 
rational report on the increase in the cost of living. It set 
up no straw men, but did cite as contributing factors the 
increase in population and the shift from a predominantly 
agricultural to an urban and industrial economy. 

One unwelcome result of the Senate inquiry was the in- 
troduction of a bill in Congress calling for the regulation 
of the cold storage of food products. The measure provided 
for the dating of foods and their classification as “adul- 
terated” if kept in storage for more than one year. John H. 
Morrell and Robert S. Sinclair, both prominent packer 
executives, protested against the dating provision and 
pointed out that it would entail handling and rehandling 
of fresh and cured pork in the packinghouse. They de- 
clared that consumers would not understand that almost 
all meat products must be “stored” for periods ranging 
from a few days to several months during the processing 
needed to put them in their most edible form. 

During 1910 the White Provision Co. plant at Atlanta 
was finished . . . Louisville Provision Co. was incorporated 
by J. M. Emmart, W. H. Webb and H. Knight . . . Michael 
Cudahy died on November 27 . Oklahoma National 
Stock Yards at Oklahoma City opened at the same time as 
the new Morris plant . . . Chicago fire chief James Horan 
and 24 firemen were killed in a $1,000,000 fire at the 
Morris plant and the tragedy was blamed, in part, on the 
city’s refusal to permit the U. S. Yards to draw its water 
supply from the lake . . . The new retail market of E. 
Kahn’s Sons Co. was one of the show places of Cincinnati 

. Packers won a decision in the Michigan Supreme Court 
allowing them to sell sausage containing cereal and added 
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moisture provided the character of the product was stated 
on the label . . . Executive committee of the AMPA author- 
ized the formation of a packers’ fire insurance company 
..- Joseph Allerdice of Indianapolis was elected president 
of the AMPA for 1910-11 and E. W. Penley of Auburn, 


Me., was named vice president. 


1911--Pohing at Cold Storage 
OLD STORAGE was the favorite whipping boy of 
1911 in Congress and the state legislatures. The U. S. 
Senate bill of 1910, with some modifications, was _ re- 
introduced during the 1911 session. The measure was 
called “dangerous” by the Provisioner, which warned 
that the proposal would limit pork storage to four months, 
with no allowance for time in cure; meat once removed 
from a 40° or lower temperature cooler might not go 
back; products would have to be dated as to time of 
slaughter, storage and removal, and packers might not 
ship from their plants to branches or customers in other 
states. 

Federally inspected packers told the Senators that the 
proposed law was unnecessary insofar as their products 
were concerned; the BAI had the power to condemn their 
meats whenever it found them unwholesome—in storage 
or out, fresh or old, and at any stage of processing or dis- 
tribution. The packers also pointed out that less than 5 
per cent of their total output went into freezer storage, 
but that the restriction of their ability to accumulate 
product at some seasons would mean that they would be 
unable to maintain a market for livestock at all times. 

Several state assemblies played on the cold storage 
theme in 1911. For example, the New Jersey legislature 
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Plant of the White Provision Co. at Atlanta, Ga., as 
designed by David I. Davis & Co. shortly after 1910. 


passed a law setting a ten-month limit on storage of all 
foods. The measure called for dating all product placed 
in storage. 

The Department of Agriculture made a report on its 
investigation of cold storage which demonstrated how 
essential that institution had become. The report brought 
out the fact that receipts into cold storage were almost en- 
tirely exhausted by deliveries out within a ten-month pe- 
riod. Only small percentages of meats ever went into cold 
storage warehouses: beef, 3 per cent; mutton, 4 per cent 
and pork, 1114 per cent. Most meat was withdrawn from 
storage within a three-month period. 

The industry was still troubled by condemnation and 
bruise losses. The executive committee of the AMPA made 
a formal demand that the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
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work out some effective program to minimize disease 
among meat animals. Officials of the department, while 
sympathetic, were skeptical about the willingness of Con- 
gress to pass legislation which would “touch the farmers’ 
pocketbooks” and force them to clean house. 

The PROVISIONER noted that few packers were in as 
fortunate a position as Henneberry & Co., Arkansas City, 
Kan., which had persuaded the farmers from whom the 
firm bought livestock to identify their animals and to 
bear their share of condemnation losses on stock coming 
from their feed lots. 

The magazine started an attack on a small segment of 
the problem by attempting to arouse packers and humane 
authorities to the damaging mistreatment of livestock by 
stock yards and commission companies. 

Some light was thrown on another source of loss in 
1911 when BAI research workers reported that ham sour- 
ing was due to the presence of putrefactive bacteria in 
the ham. The organisms came from outside—perhaps via 
the testing thermometer, pumping needle or pickle. The 
scientists recommended more thorough pumping and more 
care in handling. 

The position of the United States as a beef exporting 
country continued to deteriorate during 1911. Exports of 
major items in 1909, 1910 and 1911 were as follows: 











1909 1910 1911 

lbs. Ibs. Ibs. 
Cattle (number) 171,646 94,355 148,611 
Canned beef. ....... .. 16,401,000 11,421,000 11,131,000 
,. 3 eee 93,449,000 55,285,000 28,431,000 
Bacon 307,600,000 123,782,000 193,968,000 
Hams, shoulders. .................. 189,620,000 126,362,000 183,729,000 
7S (eS See 445,807,000 351,724,000 529,060,000 


During 1911, John J. Felin & Co. entered the New York 
field by acquiring Gomprecht Sausage Co. . . . C. Kunz- 
ler’s abattoir and ice plant at Lancaster was damaged by 
fire... .S. & S. opened its new packinghouse at Oklahoma 
City. . . . Value of reinforced concrete construction was 
demonstrated at the Parker-Webb plant in Detroit when 
an uncontrolled fire destroyed only the roof and did not 
penetrate below the concrete covering of the top floor. 


Meat Industry is Vindicatled 
FTER PROLONGED LEGAL SPARRING, the gov- 
ernment late in 1911 opened its case in federal court 
at Chicago against the ten directors of the National Packing 
Co. (see page 98). The government’s presentation lasted 
for 13 weeks and involved the testimony of scores of wit- 
nesses and hundreds of documents. 

Operations of the “old pool” of the 1890's and the 
statistical bureau which supplanted it, were described. The 
government attempted to show that the weekly meetings of 
the directors of National constituted a continuation, 
under a new guise, of the old practices. 

The indicted packers did not put in any defense, resting 
their case on the evidence of the government’s own wit- 
nesses and arguments of counsel. Late in March, 1912, 
the jury brought in a verdict of “not guilty” and the NP 
called the acquittal “a vindication of the meat industry.” 

Around midyear the Office of the Attorney General an- 
nounced that officers of the National Packing Co. had 
agreed to a voluntary dissolution of the corporation. Two 
months later the NP published a long list of the plants and 
branch houses of National which had been divided among 
Armour, Morris and Swift. 

Livestock prices were on the rise again in 1912 and new 
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record highs for cattle were set repeatedly until a top of 
$12 was paid at Chicago during December. The PRrovl- 
SIONER published these figures to show why meat was 
scarce and was bringing a relatively high price. 


Human Cattle Hogs 
Population Numbers Numbers 
1910 91,972,266 61,225,791 58,000,632 
1900 75,994,575 52,489,237 62,876,108 
1890 62,947,714 57,648,792 57,426,859 
1880 50,155,783 39,675,533 49,772,670 


High prices were blamed for riots among the customers 
of kosher stores in New York. The NP said: “These dis- 
turbances are characteristic of a high-priced period like 
the present and will probably continue until the market 
readjusts itself.” 

The political campaign which was to put a Democratic 
president in the White House was in full swing during 
1912. Adherents of Woodrow Wilson argued that reduc- 
tion in the duties on meat would bring lower prices in the 
United States. 

This “free trade” claim was denied by G. F. Sulzberger 
of S. & S. on his return from a seven-month meat in- 
vestigation abroad, of which five months had been spent 
in Argentina. Sulzberger asserted that a reduction in the 
U. S. tariff on meats would hurt the American producer 
rather than the packer. He said that meat prices might 
decline temporarily, but 
that they would eventual- 
ly rise as high or higher 
than before because of 
the discouraging effect of 
such a policy on domestic 
production. 

The sixth annual meet- 
ing of the American Meat 
Packers Association was 
held at Washington in 
January, 1912, and the 
seventh at Chicago dur- 
ing October. Officers 
elected for 1912-13 were: 
President, Gustav Bisch- 
off, sr., St. Louis Inde- 
pendent Packing Co.; vice 
president, C. H. Ogden, 
Pittsburgh Provision & 
Packing Co.; secretary, 
George L. McCarthy; 
treasurer, Charles E. 
Roth, and chairman of 
the executive committee, 
James Craig, jr., Parker, 
Webb & Co. 

During 1912, M. Zim- 
mermann Co. opened a 
new sausage and provi- 
sion plant at Philadelphia. . . . J. J. Harrington & Co. de- 
cided to build a seven-story abattoir at New York... .K & 
B Packing Co. at Denver planned to expand. . . . President 
Taft asked Congress for an appropriation of $1,000,000 to 
resume microscopic examination of pork since claims had 
been filed against the United States because of the death 
of Swiss citizens from trichinosis. . . . R. W. Oake & Co. 
took over the Schmauss & Co. plant at Rockford . . . the 
U. S. Supreme Court declared the U. S. Yards & Transit 
Co. of Chicago to be a common carrier. 





Tops in advertising in 
1910-11 was this sign fac- 
ing Herald Square, New 
York, depicting in “electric 
fire” a Roman chariot race. 
Above this picture was an 
immense reading sign bear- 
ing advertisements of Ar- 
mour and other companies. 
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How Shall We Gill the Gap? 


HE problem of the gap between the country’s meat 

supply and its needs, and suggestions for improving 
the situation, occupied producers, packers, consumers and 
politicians during 1913. Taking note of the talk about 
duty-free meat, the NP commented somewhat sadly that 
it was a pity that President-elect Wilson had been taken in 
by the partisan claim that U. S. beef sold cheaper in Eng. 
land than at home. 

Speaking at the convention of the American National 
Livestock Association, president H. A. Jastro said that 
the livestock and meat shortage was largely due to the 
indifference of Congress to the needs of the West and its 
failure to pass adequate laws protecting and conserving 
the western range. Jastro declared that the unsatisfactory 
condition of the range was attributable to indiscriminate 
grazing. He said that while removal of duties on livestock 
and meat might give some temporary relief pricewise, it 
would not cure the evil. 

A faint note of hysteria can be found in some of the 
utterances of the period. At the AMPA convention of 
1913, president Gustav Bischoff, sr., stated: 

“The surplus of cattle that this nation boasted of 15 
or 20 years ago has been wiped out, and in its stead there 
is the gaunt spectre of a beef famine staring us in the 
face. Should this percentage of decrease in our beef cattle 
supply continue until 1923, porterhouse at $1 a pound 
retail will be cheap.” 

The Swift yearbook for 1913 asserted that the United 
States was going too far in slaughtering calves for veal 
and contended that great meat gains would result from 
holding calves for even one year. It pointed out that South 
American countries had forbidden the slaughter of female 
calves, heifers or cows under six years old. Arthur Meeker, 
vice president of Armour, suggested that it should be 
made illegal to slaughter unweaned calves. 

In contrast, James Poole, livestock market analyst, 
argued that a large proportion of the annual calf slaughter 
consisted of dairy stock which the producers could not turn 
into beef. He took a more optimistic view of the situation 
and predicted that the beef supply of the future would be 
largely on the yearling order and would be matured near 
the point of origin. 

The PROVISIONER said that American consumers who 
complained of high prices and poor meat should take a 
look at Germany where a newspaper of Halle had recently 
carried the advertisement: “Great novelty! First dog 
butcher in Halle. Prime quality dog flesh at 40 pfennigs 
per pound. . .. Every day freshly cooked plump dog at 1 
mark per pound.” 

After 16 years as Secretary of Agriculture, James Wil- 
son retired in 1913 with the inauguration of the new 
Democratic administration. One of his last official acts 
was the issuance of an order limiting cereal in inspected 
sausage to 2 per cent (presence had to be stated) and 
restricting addition of water to sausage in general to 3 
per cent. More water was allowed in frankfurts and similar 
products to make them palatable. 

The new Secretary of Agriculture, David F. Houston, 
refused to rescind or delay the effective date of his pre- 
decessor’s order. Members of the AMPA decided to fight 
the rule since they believed the Department of Agriculture 
was exceeding its authority under the Meat Inspection 
Act and that, following such a policy, the USDA would 
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dictate the ingredients in other compounded food products, 
such as mincemeat, potted meat, etc. Thereupon, the St. 
Louis Independent Meat Packing Co. asked for an injunc- 
tion to restrain enforcement of the cereal-water limitations. 
The district court refused to issue a restraining order and 
the case was taken to the Circuit Court of Appeals by the 
packing company (see page 104). 

As had been expected, Democratic leaders in the House 
and Senate started work in March, 1913 on a new tariff 
law putting livestock and meat on the free list. In prepara- 
tion for the time when Argentina and Australia would be 
exporting to this country on a consistent basis, BAI repre- 
sentatives investigated inspection, meat packing and ex- 
porting practices in those countries. 

The public had “great expectations” about the effect of 
“free meat” on their diet and pocketbooks. However, 
Representative Oscar W. Underwood, author of the tariff 
bill, warned them that duty-free meat would not mean 
lower prices immediately since a world-wide shortage 
existed. 

Prior to the passage of the new tariff law a little frozen 
beef was imported into California because of prolonged 
drought and a cattle shortage there. Duty-free beef did 
not begin to come into the United States until the final 
quarter of 1913, but during that period receipts totaled 
about 33,650,000 Ibs., or about 27,000,000 lbs. in excess 
of total U. S. exports for the year. First imports came from 
England rather than direct from Argentina because little 
refrigerated shipping space was available for carriage be- 
tween South America and the United States. Australia and 
Canada sent considerable quantities of beef during this 
1913 period. 

The PROVISIONER reported that supplies of foreign beef 
were not large enough to have much effect on the market. 
Frozen beef, the magazine commented, was finding few 
friends in the American trade, but the chilled product 
was described as “very acceptable.” 

During 1913 the Cleveland Provision Co. disposed of 
its chain of retail markets to the Citizen’s Provision Co. 

. . Packinghouse of P. Burns & Co. at Calgary, Alberta, 
the largest in western Canada, burned with heavy loss. . 
Harris Abattoir Co. built a modern plant at Toronto... . 
J. C. Dold assumed ownership of all the interests in the 
Jacob Dold Packing Co. . . . the Manhattan Sanitary In- 
spection Association, a self-inspection system maintained 
by slaughterers, renderers and curers of New York, cele- 
brated its first anniversary... . / A light horse battery was 
organized at the Chicago Yards under Col. Martin Foss, 
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Plant of Geo. A. Hormel & Co. at Austin, Minn., had 
grown to healthy size by 1908. 


with Tom Wilson as captain and James Agar as lieutenant. 
. . » Val Decker Packing Co. was incorporated at Piqua. 
. .. Wm., E. and F. Knauss formed the Kansas Provision 
Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. . . . Great Falls Meat Co. planned 
to erect a pork plant... . 

Edward Morris died and Thomas E. Wilson was elected 
president of Morris & Company. . . . Lykes Bros. com- 
pleted a new abattoir at Tampa. Oscar Mayer & 
Brother planned a $150,000 addition to the Chicago plant. 
. . . James Craig, jr., was elected president of the AMPA 
for 1913-14 and Fred Krey was chosen vice president. .. . 
Plans for new plants were being drawn up by Guggenheim 
Bros., Chicago, John Hoffman Packing Co., Cincinnati, 
and Kuhner Packing Co. of Muncie. . . . Peoria Packing 
Co. changed its name to Wilson Provision Co. .. . / A strike 
of packinghouse workers at Sioux City and Omaha was 
settled by raising the ordinary labor rate from 19c to 20c 
per hour. 


1914 -- Quiet Before a Storm 


HERE WERE NO INDICATIONS at the beginning 
of 1914 that the events of the year were to release 
forces which would upset the social and economic stability 
which had prevailed over much of the world for a century 
and would change the status of the American livestock and 
meat industry. Packers and producers were preoccupied 
with the supply situation and Secretary of Agriculture 
Houston appointed a committee to study the causes of the 
meat shortage in the United States and recommend 
remedies. 
The census of meat animals on January 1 showed the 
following numbers: 


Beef Cattle Sheep Hogs 
January 1, 1914 35,855,000 49,719,000 58,933,000 
April 15, 1910 41,178,000 52,448,000 58,186,000 


The United States continued to import meat during the 
early months of 1914 and the NP reported in May that 
receipts from October 1, 1913 through April, 1914 
amounted to 111,793,000 lbs. of beef and veal; 6,586,000 
lbs. of mutton and lamb and 1,770,000 lbs. of pork. The 
magazine said, however, that this was only a drop in the 
bucket compared with U. S. needs and that importation of 
the meat had not brought any decline in beef prices. 

Around midyear the Circuit Court of Appeals at St. 
Paul ruled in favor of the packers in their challenge of 
the USDA restriction on use of cereal and water in sausage 
(see page 104). The Department chose to take a narrow 
view of the decision, holding that it applied only to the 
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St. Louis case, and decided to argue the matter on its 
merits in the district court. 

The outbreak of World War I during August halted the 
shipment of packinghouse products to Europe for a short 
time. Newspapers discussed the possible effect of the war 
on meat and other food prices and there was some “scare” 
buying by consumers, wholesalers and retailers. However. 
on the whole, meat prices remained relatively stable and 
the PROVISIONER complained that wild newspaper reports 
about conspiracies to hoard meats in cold storage, huge 
contracts to supply meats to the belligerents and heavy 
buying by Canada had no basis in fact. 

Finding the flood of slander about prices and meat 
packers’ acts unbearable, Arthur Meeker, vice president 
of Armour, spoke up at the close of the war’s first 
month: 

“Investigation will prove that meat prices have been 
less affected than prices of many other foods by the Euro- 
pean war excitement. The wonder is that they have not 
been more affected with this ‘scare’ added to an accentu- 
ated livestock shortage in recent weeks . . . the average 
wholesale selling price of beef, during the six weeks pre- 
ceding August 15, advanced in no large city in the United 
States as much as 34c per pound.” 

During the early fall months several effects of the 
war became noticeable to the trade: Imports from Argen- 
tina dwindled to a sporadic trickle and movement from 
the Antipodes ceased entirely. Canning departments began 
to hum with orders from the Allies and neutrals. Con- 
siderable South American meat was shipped to Europe 
via New York because of the greater safety of this route. 
The NP reported that the U. S. market was no longer at- 
tractive to South American interests because the prices 
here were 2 to 4c_ under those in England. 

U. S. meat processors showed some uneasiness about 
the treatment their export products might receive under 
British blockade rules, particularly since England appeared 
to be inclined to broaden the definition of “contraband” 
- and the application of its “blockade” to cover those neu- 
tral countries from which imported foods and other sup- 
plies or their equivalent, might be sent to the Central 
Powers. The British policy of shutting off all trade with 
the enemy, although accepted and employed later by the 
United States, was not in accord with American ideas of 
international law and was particularly irksome to the meat 
industry. 


1915—The Troubles of a Neutral 


OOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE in a virulent form had 

become well established over a fairly wide area in the 
United States during the early winter of 1914 before 
the Department of Agriculture spotted the outbreak and 
mobilized against it. Six states were immediately quar- 
antined and the Chicago, East St. Louis and other yards 
placed under the interdict. 

The Department experienced greater difficulty in eradi- 
cating the disease during 1914-15 than ever before. By 
February 1, 1915, eighteen states were involved and in mid- 
month the BAI closed 13 major stockyards for disinfec- 
tion. Through the spring and summer of 1915 areas and 
markets were removed and replaced on the quarantine 
list as the epidemic died down and flared up. ~ 

One center of trouble was the state of Illinois where, 
on two occasions, the destruction of infected herds was 
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blocked by injunction. Illinois farmers chased some 
“U. S. officers from their premises with pitchforks and 
shotguns.” 

Meat plant operations at various markets were inter. 
rupted sporadically. One sore point with the packing in. 
dustry was the refusal of the Department of Agriculture 


Jan rhe Tao ree 
Plant of Harris Abattoir Co., Toronto, completed in 
1913. Daily capacity: 1,000 cattle, 1,000 sheep, 1,000 
hogs and 500 calves. 


to compensate processors for condemnations, while pay- 
ing farmers 50 per cent of the value of livestock destroyed. 

Meat packers collided head on with the British blockade 
in 1915 when England refused to release a number of 
shipments of meat and fats consigned to neutral North 
European countries. The British claimed that the provi- 
sions were contraband, and destined for Germany, even 
though ostensibly bought by a neutral. They cited figures 
showing that the U. S. exported 25 times as much bacon 
and nine times as much lard to Dutch and Scandinavian 
ports in March, 1915 as in the same month of 1914, as 
proof the products, or equivalents, were going to Germany. 

In spite of strong protests by the Department of State, 
and its insistence that the rights of U. S. citizens under 
international law must be observed without impairment by 
“orders in council,” a British prize court declared that 
provision cargoes worth $2,500,000 were forfeit to the 
government. Another $12,000,000 worth of product was 
held in jeopardy. 

Although export outlets were limited, packers and pro- 
vision men in mid-1915 held an optimistic view of the 
future. The NP reported their belief that the depressing 
first effects of the war were about to disappear, and that 
higher prices were in sight. They pointed out that Euro- 
pean supplies of cattle, hogs and feed were declining and 
that belligerents and neutrals would need our products. 

The Midwest broke out in a rash of cooperative pack- 
inghouse projects during 1915, but few of these went 
beyond the promotional stage. . 


ing Co., Perry, Ia....C. S. and E. W. Hughes and John 
Curry incorporated the Hughes-Curry Packing Co., Ander- 


son, Ind. . . . Cooler building at the Cudahy K.C. plant 7 


was dynamited by an “alien” . . . BAI initiated the refrig- 
eration method of treating pork for trichina . . . AMPA 


elected Fred Krey president for 1915-16, Albert T. Rohe, § 


vice president, and Fred R. Burrows, chairman of the 
executive committee. 

A conference on livestock marketing was held at Chi- 
cago late in 1915 with Charles Brand, head of the 
USDA Office of Markets and Rural Organization, presid- 
ing. Livestock commission men voiced their distaste for 
direct marketing. Livestock producers had a long list of 











. - John Cudahy, Thomas | 
D. Foster, Ferdinand Sulzberger and Edward Tilden, all | 
prominent figures in the meat industry, passed away. . .. | 
Perry Packing Co. took over the plant of Van Camp Pack: | 
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wants: 1) Higher prices; 2)More even distribution of 
receipts; 3) More publicity on meat supply figures; 4) 
Establishment of public abattoirs; 5) Regulation of the 
power and scope of packers’ buying, and 6) Slaughterers 
to relinquish interests in stockyards. 


1916—The War Grinds Ou 


HE EUROPEAN WAR GROUND on during 1916. 
T the meat packing business was prosperous and major 
firms shared their prosperity with employes by establish- 
ing pension plans and increasing wages. The livestock 
producers enjoyed high but fluctuating prices, and there 
was a rising chorus of grumbling at meat packers and 
their profits. As grain prices mounted with war demand 
and a relatively poor harvest in 1916, livestock production 
became less appealing and animals were liquidated at a 
rate that foreshadowed short supplies for 1917. 

Meeting at El Paso early in 1916, the American Na- 
tional Livestock Association passed resolutions asking 
that the federal government collect information on meat 
prices and supplies; urged the investigation of marketing 
conditions and packers’ profits, and demanded that Presi- 
dent Wilson send an armed force into Mexico to protect 
American lives and property. 

One result of producer agitation about the packers was 
the introduction of a resolution by Congressman Borland 
directing the Federal Trade Commission to investigate pos- 
sible anti-trust violations by the large packing companies. 
This was finally to result in the infamous FTC investiga- 
tion which began in 1917. 

The producers’ desire for more accurate information 
on livestock and meat supplies and prices paralleled a 
growth of interest in the USDA in the problems of dis- 
tributing agricultural products, which was fostered by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, David F. Houston. Establishment 
of the market news service provided an agency for collect- 
ing and disseminating the market and supply information. 

The first cold storage stocks report of the USDA was 
issued in December, 1916, and during the following year 
the agency began to release reports on wholesale meat 
market conditions, livestock receipts at the major markets 
and on livestock and meat trading. 

One reason for meat industry prosperity was the heavy 
volume of export business, as indicated by the following 
figures: 


1916 1915 1914 

lbs. lbs. lbs. 
Canned beef 54,027,000 70,535,000 30,671,000 
Fresh beef 161,977,000 262,003,000 31,245,000 
Bacon ..... ee ae 592,851,000 520,831,000 183,331,000 
Hams & shouldereg......... 287,161,000 263,975,000 140,263,000 
UU 426,660,000 450,099,000 434,888,000 


Between the British blockade, which was continually 
tightened with respect to shipments to European neutrals, 
and submarine warfare, the export business was not an 
easy one. In settlement of the cargo seizures mentioned 
previously, the British in 1916 credited the prize fund with 
the proceeds of their sale, but paid the packer a sum of 
money with the stipulation that Britain would regulate the 
entire shipment by packers of all packinghouse products 
to neutral countries during the rest of the war. 

Around mid-year a British prize court confiscated as 
contraband several S. & S. cargoes of meat, lard and oleo 
oil which had been guaranteed by the Deutsche Bank. 
Shipment had been made before the firm of Schwarzschild 
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& Sulzberger had been taken over in early 1916 by a bank- 
ing syndicate headed by Thomas E. Wilson. Management 
of the new Wilson & Co. did not contest the British action. 

Two Department of Agriculture commissions during 
1916 reported findings of interest to the meat industry: 
1) The Galloway commission said that while the growth 
of human population had out-paced the increase in animal 
numbers, livestock production was gradually expanding, 
and that reduction in the extremely heavy losses suffered 
by U.S. producers through animal disease was one way of 
building up the supply. 2) A committee of experts found 
the federal meat inspection system was generally satis- 
factory, but made the rather startling suggestion that the 
product from different plants be graded or “scored” ac- 
cording to the quality of their facilities and operations. 
The group also suggested that materials and designs of 





At the time of a threatened railroad strike in 1916, 

Thomas E. Wilson tested out his theory that a motor 

truck could carry product from Chicago to New York. 
The photo shows the start of the trip. 


meat plant equipment and buildings be studied to deter- 
mine which were most suitable. 

During 1916 the old proposal for packer-pay-inspection 
and dating can labels was revived in Congress. . . . Nuckolls 
Packing Co. completed plans for a new plant at Pueblo. 
. . . Cooperative packing plants were operating at LaCrosse 
and Wausau and were planned for other Wisconsin points. 
. .. Construction was being rushed at the plant of the new 
Faribault Packing & Provision Co., Faribault, Minn. . . . 
Orangeburg Packing Co. was organized at Orangeburg, 
S.C... . Packers filled meat orders for the Pershing puni- 
tive expedition into Mexico. .. . The Interstate Commerce 
Commission announced that it would consolidate all pack- 
inghouse and livestock freight rate matters into one case 
and make a comprehensive study. . . . . Albert T. Rohe was 
elected president of the AMPA for 1916-17 at the conven- 
tion in Cincinnati. . . . Peyton Packing Co. was incor- 
porated at El Paso. . . . Rath Packing Co. increased its 
capital stock and planned to build a warehouse, hog cooler 
and other structures. . . . | ew plant of J. H. Allison & Co., 
South Chattanooga, neared completion. 

As 1916 drew to a close the United States was finding 
it increasingly difficult to maintain neutrality in a world 
at war. The war shared attention in the public mind with 
the “high cost of living,” a phenomenon which was the 
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subject of eight bills and three resolutions when Congress 
reconvened. 

The American meat packing industry went about its 
business in as normal a fashion as possible during the 
first months of 1917: Good progress was made on the new 
Kerber plant at Elgin, Ill. . . . the C. A. Durr Packing Co. 
was incorporated by C. A. and A. C. Durr and F. M. 
Tobin . . . the Brennan Packing Co. bought the Tosetti 
brewery at 41st and Normal in Chicago . . . The Ameri- 
can National Livestock Association protested an increase 
in fees for grazing stock in the national forest reserves. 

The break in diplomatic relations with Germany in 
February brought a realization that both military and 
industrial mobilization were near. The PROVISIONER said 
that Thomas E. Wilson had assured President Wilson that 
the packers were ready to help. 

While poised on the brink of a great war effort, the 
industry faced new misunderstanding in its relation with 
the public and the government. Prices of all foods had 
increased sharply and distribution was badly out of adjust- 
ment, in part due to railroad transportation difficulties 
and a car shortage. “Food riots” flared on the East side 
in New York and President Wilson directed the Federal 
Trade Commission to investigate the problem of food 
supply and distribution and any charges of restraint 
of trade in foodstuffs. He noted that per capita consump- 
tion of meat had declined considerably from 1900 to 1916. 

Secretary of Agriculture Houston lashed out at hysterical 
talk about a food shortage early in March. He acknowl- 
edged that food prices were high and urged voluntary 
conservation rather than a federal dictatorship over con- 
sumption and production. “If farmers are to be induced 
to increase acreage,” said Houston, “a guarantee of a 
reasonable price by the nation seems necessary.” 

In mid-March the NP said that hogs had risen to a 
record high of $15.20 with a calamitous shortage in 
receipts. The American s.s. Algonquin, the first ship sunk 
by German submarines in their campaign of “unrestricted 
warfare,” carried down with it $1,500,000 worth of pro- 
visions from a Chicago packinghouse. 

The spring of 1917 also saw the incorporation of the 
Iowa Packing Co. at Des Moines by F. T. Fuller and 
George J. Sayer; the start of work on a $5,000,000 Armour 
plant at St. Paul, and the acquisition of the Crescent City 
U.S. Yards & Slaughtering Co. at New Orleans by Morris. 

In mid-April, a week after the United States declared 
war on Germany, the NP quoted J. Ogden Armour as 
advocating government regulation of the wholesale price 
of meat and a government guarantee of prices that would 
encourage farmers to grow unusually large crops. 

Although overshadowed by the debate over methods 
of stimulating food production and controlling prices, 
another significant event took place in June, 1917. The 
St. Louis Circuit Court of Appeals in a case involving the 
St. Louis Independent Packing Co., reversed a decision of 
a lower federal court and directed it to protect packers 
against government action limiting the use of cereal in 
sausage to 3 per cent. The Court of Appeals decided that 
the USDA had no right to forbid the use of the word 
“sausage” on the product label, provided that the article 
was not sold under a false or fictitious name. The court 
declared the USDA regulation to be an attempt to pre- 
scribe formulas, which Congress did not intend when it 
passed the meat inspection laws. 
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Meat Industry Does a fob 


we IN OTHER TIMES of national need, the Ameri- 
can livestock and meat industry performed superb- 
ly during the period of U. S. participation in World War 
I. Not only did it produce sufficient meat and fat for 
domestic requirements and our armed forces, but it also 
supplied our allies with stupendous quantities of these 
products. The meat packing industry did its job for a 
moderate immediate return—considerably below the allow. 
able maximum established under a wartime regulation— 
and ultimately at a loss when the effects of postwar defla- 
tion and of the “meatless days” are taken into consid- 
eration. 

By necessity in their great struggle to produce more 
meat and fat, American livestock raisers and packers 
“overextended their lines.” Their general in the courageous 
advance—who saw the risks but believed that they must 
be taken—was Herbert Hoover, head of the United States 
Food Administration. In the retreat which followed the 
war's end he fought craftily and well to prevent starvation 
in Europe and a disaster in American agriculture. 

When the United States entered the war in 1917, Britain, 
France and Italy were in urgent need of meats and fats, 
Their domestic production of meat was about one-third 
smaller than prewar (pork output was down even more) 
and importation was 
becoming more dif- 
ficult because of un- 
restricted subma- 





rine warfare by 
Germany and the 
need for shipping 


for other purposes. 
Their greatest hope 
lay in the fecundity 
of the American hog 
and its ability to 
turn pigs and feed 
into meat and fat 
within a_ relatively 
short time, 

However, the 
American pork fac- 
tory cannot be 
speeded up by a 
policy of wishing, 
particularly in the face of a discouraging corn-hog ratio 
and relatively low numbers, and the latter factors char- 
acterized the situation in 1917. 

A program for mobilization of production, processing 
and distribution of meat and other foods under the U. S. 
Food Administration was adopted after it had been chal- 
lenged strongly in Congress. The powers granted the Food 
Administration and its director over the meat packing 
and other food industries were, in some ways, greater 
than those given to government agencies during World 
War II. 

The packers helped the war effort in several ways during 
the first months after U. S. entry into the conflict. Re- 
frigeration and distribution experts of the large packers 
worked with the Army on plans for refrigeration plants 
at cantonments and in France, arranged for rail facilities 
and made estimates of refrigerator car requirements. A 
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committee of the American Meat Packers Association 
cooperated with the BAI on elimination of waste in 
processing. A group of large and small packers suggested 
that production of Army canned beef, bacon and a dozen 
other items could be speeded up if the specifications were 
modified to conform more closely to commercial practices. 
It was also suggested that purchases of beef and bacon 
for the Army and Navy should be centralized in the hands 
of one agency, preferably in Chicago. 

Major Erwin L. Roy headed a central USFA meat pur- 
chasing section set up at Chicago. Frederic S. Snyder, 
prominent Boston meat packer, served as chief of the 
Food Administration’s meat division during much of the 
war. 

J. Ogden Armour told something about the packers’ 
performance in The Breeders’ Gazette of December 1918: 

“The packers were already wrestling with large war 
shipments before the United States entered the conflict. 
The first order of 
any consequence 
that was placed with 
the packers here 
came from the 
French government 
and called for about 
9,000,000 cans of 
meat. The first Ital- 
ian order amounted 
to about 17,000,000 
cans and it was de- 
livered on_ ship- 
board 30 days 
sooner than the time 






KEEP ## COMING 


We musf not only 
feed our Soldiers 
at the front but 
the millions of 
women & children 
behind our lines* 


aN Gen. John J. Pershing allowed. 
°” WASTE NOTHING “When the U. S. 
Marte trarer feos ADMEniST RATION forces first em- 


barked we received 
an order at 2 p.m. 
for 25 cars of bacon and by 6 they were on the way. 

“Sudden telephone requests from Washington for emer- 
gency orders required rapid production and shipment. 
One instance will serve. The Chicago packers were asked 
to ship 240 cars of beef daily for 14 days, or a total of 
8,000,000 lbs. That was a staggering order, but the first 
cars were sent out immediately and we continued ship- 
ping at such a rate that we were asked to stop because 
the seaboard terminals could not handle the cars.” 

Here is another sidelight on the industry’s wartime 
activity, as reported in 1919 by Thomas E. Wilson: 

“In February, 1918, the railroads were blocked, from 
New York to San Francisco almost, with freight, and on 
top of that we had the most severe storms this country 
has ever experienced. One Wednesday afternoon, Joseph 
Cotton, who was then in charge of the meat division of the 
Food Administration, said to me that the conditions in 
Europe were appalling, and that matters had gotten to a 
crisis, and that unless food was rushed to our allies in 
Europe the war was lost. 

“He said to me that on the following Monday he wanted 
the American packers to be prepared to start rolling to 
the seaboard during that week, and during the following 
week he wanted 60,000,000 lbs. rolling to the seaboard. 
On the following week he wanted 70,000,000 lbs. rolling 
to the seaboard. 


“And it rolled! 


Food Administration Poster 
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“During that February, a program was worked out 
calling for 300,000,000 lbs. of pork products per month 
for the following three months. It was an undertaking 
that many people considered entirely impossible, but the 
program was carried out within 25,000,000 lbs. of the 
planned total and the absolute requirements of the Allies 
were met.” 

Livestock production and livestock and meat prices 
were the big problems facing the Food Administration. 
Shortly after the creation of the agency, Hoover was urged 
by the American National Livestock Association and other 
producer groups to establish a price for hogs which would 
cover the cost of production and a fair profit. Conferences 
were held by Hoover and his lieutenants with packers 
and producers and the Food Administrator consistently 
maintained that he had no desire to fix meat prices and 
no power to do so, but that he did wish to achieve price 
stabilization. 

Producer representatives favored stabilization through a 
centralized buying policy, which was finally followed with 
respect to pork, plus control of packers’ profits. They also 
advocated establishment of central retail markets under 
government control in the larger cities; some resettlement 
of beef cattle to meet the drought situation, and greater 
use of federal lands for cattle and sheep production. Pro- 
ducers and packers agreed that much could be accom- 
plished toward stabilization of prices by equalizing live- 
stock runs at the principal markets. Prices often dipped 
sharply on the two or three days each week when receipts 
were heaviest. 

An attempt was made during the war to establish five- 
day rather than two-day livestock markets at Kansas City 
and Chicago. Under a plan instituted in Chicago in De- 
cember, 1917, livestock shipments from certain zones 
tributary to the market were made on one day each week. 
The plan was abandoned at Kansas City, having failed 
to regulate receipts or stabilize prices, but at Chicago 
“it brought about improvements in the distribution of 
livestock receipts that were little short of revolutionary . . . 
the percentage arriving on the two big market days was 
reduced one-half, while the quotas for Tuesday and Thurs- 
day were increased until the first four days of the week 
were almost equal . . . With hogs the improved distribu- 
tion was little less remarkable.” 


Stobiliging the Hog Price 
N NOVEMBER, 1917, the Provisioner reported that 
the Food Administration had adopted the following 
policy: 

1. Hog prices, so far as the Food Administration could 
affect them, would not go below the minimum of $15.50 
per ewt. for the average of packers’ droves on the Chi- 
cago market until further notice. 

2. As to hogs farrowed in the spring of 1918, the Food 
Administration would try to stabilize the price so that the 
farmer could count on getting, for each 100 lbs. of hogs 
ready for market, 13 times the average cost per bushel of 
corn fed into the hogs. (This was not a guarantee 
backed by money or a promise by the packers; it was 
simply a statement of the intention and policy of the Food 
Administration. ) 

3. The Food Administration would establish rigid con- 
trol of the packer. The administration said that it believed 
fair prices to the farmer could be achieved by its control 
over the buying of the Allies, the Army and Navy, the Red 
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Cross, Belgian relief and the neutral countries. 

Hoover had one good weapon for hog price control in 
his power to make “arrangements and agreements” with 
buyers of pork products. The Food Administration ex- 
ercised this power, for example, by an arrangement with 
the Allied Provisions Export Commission under which 
the USFA handled the allied orders, allotted them to 
packers and insisted that the provision prices be high 
enough to enable the packers to buy hogs at the desirable 
price level. 

Administrator Hoover also made voluntary agreements 
with large and small packers by which the processors 
“undertook to maintain the minimum price for hogs at 
the principal markets with the understanding that they 
were to have the support of allied and U.S. purchasing. 
Contact with the packinghouse industry was maintained 
through the packers’ committee, of which Thomas E. Wil- 
son was chairman. Additional authority to enforce these 
agreements was provided through arrangements with the 
War Trade Board, by which all applications for export 
licenses for pork products to Europe had to have attached 
a certificate indicating that the products described had 
been sold at a price approved by the Food Administra- 
tion.” 

Under the Food Control Act of 1917, the President 
could license the manufacture, distribution, etc., of any 
necessaries. He was given the power to issue regulations 
for the licensees, and to determine just profits, commis- 
sion and other charges. By Presidential proclamation of 
October 10, 1917, meat packers were required to obtain 
licenses. 

In December, 1917 the NP reported that regulations 
governing the licensed processors limited their profits. All 
packers, except the five large ones (Armour, Cudahy, 
Morris, Swift and Wilson) were allowed to make an an- 
nual net profit before federal taxes equal to 2.5 per cent 
of their total annual sales. While the 2.5 per cent limita- 
tion also applied to the large firms, they were saddled with 
the additional restriction that their profits might not ex- 
ceed 9 per cent on capital required in the slaughtering 
and meat end of their business, and that on foods other 
than meats they might not earn more than 15 per cent on 
capital. The administration had no power to regulate 
profits on non-food by-products. 

As a matter of fact, the total profits of the five large 
packers on their slaughtering and meat business for the 
year ended November 1, 1918 amounted to only $40,594,- 
935, or a return of 5.6 per cent on their $714,187,204 
investment and 1.6 per cent on gross sales. During this 
period the meat packing industry carried tremendous in- 
ventories of product—far above the normal level—with 
no guarantee of value other than government policy pro- 
nouncements. Big risks were taken in following the pro- 
gram of hog price maintenance. 

The Food Administration was not without its troubles. 
The “meatless day” scheme was the cause of some of 
these. At one time the Administration advocated a meat- 
less Tuesday, a meatless meal on each of the other days 
of the week and a porkless Saturday. It urged other 
packers to follow the example of the Hauser Packing Co. 
of Los Angeles which refused to deliver product on Tues- 
day and had persuaded a number of retail dealers to 
close their shops on that day. 

Livestock producers particularly focussed their criticism 
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of government food policies on “meatless days.” Early 
in 1918, I. T. Pryor, president of the American National 
Livestock Association, called for their abolition except 
in connection with pork. He said that the supply situation 
indicated that consumption of beef, veal and mutton could 
be satisfied on a nearly normal basis. 

Producer dissatisfaction with livestock price levels in- 
creased through 1918, and while the Food Administration 
pointed out repeat- 
edly that it did not 
intend to use its 
powers to make live- 
stock raising more 
profitable, it was 
forced to make cer- 
tain concessions, 
such as channeling 
some of the buying 
power under its con- 
trol in the direction 
of well-finished 
beef. Some farmers 
accused the Admin- 
istration of holding 
down the price of 
hogs, and while 
there is evidence 
that the relationship between the cost of raising hogs and 
the support level worked against the producer during the 
latter part of the war, there were several occasions when 
the hog price would have dived disastrously had it not been 
for the buying power employed by the Administration. 

In April, 1918, Hoover told President Wilson that the 
situation had become almost intolerable with criticism 
coming from the producer because he was not getting the 
price he desired for his livestock, and from the consumer 
because he felt he was paying too much for meat. Hoover 
said there were only three alternatives: 

1. Abandon control of war purchases and conserva- 
tion measures. 

2. Continue the mixed policy of semi-control by pur- 
chases and emergency measures devised from day to day. 

3. “Stabilize” prices and encourage the producer, while 
eliminating speculation and wasteful practices, with some 
possible saving to the consumer. 

The Food Administrator warned that under the third 
course the government must assume financial responsi- 
bility to the producer on guaranteed prices and to the 
packer as to protection from loss and return on investment. 

President Wilson appointed a commission to consider 
the whole war policy with regard to animal production 
and the meat packing industry. The commission approved 
the program being employed by the Food Administration, 
but suggested that stock yards be brought under licensing 
control. The latter recommendation was adopted. 


A Glood of Fat and Pork 


HE FOOD ADMINISTRATION was successful in 

bringing about an increase in pork and lard produc- 
tion during 1918 and 1919 to a level about 500,000,000 
lbs. above 1916 and over 2,000,000,000 lbs. in excess of 
the low-water mark of 1917. Thus federally inspected pork 
output in 1917 totaled 4,054,000.000 lbs. and lard 930,- 
000,000 Ibs.; by 1918 production had mounted to 5,535,- 
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000,000 Ibs. and 1,263.000,000 lbs., respectively, and in 
1919 to 5,567,000,000 Ibs. and 1,327,000,000 Ibs. 

Exports in the same period were as follows: 1917, 916,- 
000,000 Ibs. of pork and 382,000,000 lbs. of lard; 1918, 
1,695,000,000 Ibs. of pork and 555,000,000 Ibs. of lard; 
1919, 1,854,000,000 Ibs. pork and 783,000,000 Ibs. lard. 
During 1918, last year of the war, 89 per cent of U.S. 
pork shipments and 63.5 per cent of lard exports went to 
the three western allies. 

At the same time that U.S. pork and lard production 
expanded, total domestic consumption increased some- 
what. U.S. per capita consumption of meat declined during 
1917, but increased in the following year. The successful 
performance of the United States in making heavy exports 
during 1918 must be credited primarily to expansion in 
production rather than to conservation campaigns, meat- 
less days, etc. 

Unprecedented tonnage, car shortages, labor trouble, 
mismanagement and inclement weather tied the U. S. 
railroad system into knots during the winter of 1917-18. 
The situation was not improved when the government 
assumed control of the carriers late in 1917. Coal short- 
ages developed as a result of the transportation breakdown 
and “fuel-less” days were instituted in January, 1918. 
While meat processors were exempted under the con- 
servation program, they were not always able to get 
coal. Here is one story about the period told by John 
Mullaly of the Hunter Packing Co.: 

“At one time the Union Electric Co. of Venice, IIl., 
confiscated two carloads of coal consigned to us. To keep 
the plant going I grabbed two cars off of the V & C con- 
nection and had the switchman place them at our coal 
chutes. We dumped them and paid the owner the next day 
for taking his coal by mistake. It also cost us a head 
cheese, but anything went during the war. Sometimes 
the steam got down to 40 lbs. and would not turn the 
feeder. We had the gang carry cord wood on their 
shoulders to keep feeding the boilers until the coal caught 
fire and brought the steam up to operating power.” 

One annoyance of the wartime period was the Federal 
Trade Commission inquiry (see page 104). Special investi- 
gator Francis J. Heney of the FTC kept newspaper report- 
ers supplied with bits of evidence, dark hints of conspiracy, 
interpretations of possible government action and other 
material calculated to make good headlines. He suc- 
ceeded in getting a search order from federal judge 
Landis in order to make a fishing expedition into the 
papers of Henry Veeder, general counsel for Swift, but 
was stopped by a restraining order issued by a higher 
court. 

In mid-1918 the Federal Trade Commission issued an 
overall report on war business, a portion of which dealt 
with the meat industry. It accused the dominant factors 
in the meat field of maintaining high prices and harvesting 
unprecedented profits, and pointed out that the earnings 
of the four large firms for the three-year period 1912-14 
amounted to $57,000,000. but for 1915-17 totaled $140,- 
000.000. However, 65 independent packers earned during 
the 1915-17 period a rate of profit as high or higher than 
that enjoyed by the large companies. 

The packers replied that they had continued to serve 
the nation during the 1915-17 period for only 4c per 
pound, and emphasized that although they had reinvested 
a large portion of their earnings, they had been forced to 
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turn elsewhere for tremendous amounts of capital required 
to process and carry high-priced meat for the American 
people and their allies. 

This was the first of several blasts by the FTC. The 
agency released the report on its specific investigation of 
the meat packing industry in sections over a number of 
months. The first of these, however, which was published 
in August, 1918, made some recommendations that were 
astounding to a nation which had always adhered to the 
free enterprise system. 

After replaying the old tune of control of the industry 
by a few firms, who supposedly employed their power to 
manipulate livestock markets, restrict the interstate and 
international supply of food, control prices of dressed 
meats, crush competition and secure special privileges, the 
FTC came up with this suggestion: 

The government should seize and operate all livestock 
cars, reefers, stockyards and such cold storage warehouses 


Storage Stocks of Pork and Lard 
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and branches as might be necessary to establish a gov- 
ernment system of meat distribution. 

Labor relations also troubled the industry. The larger 
packers and their employes agreed late in 1917 that there 
would be no strikes or lockouts during the war, and that 
all disputes would be settled by a referee. However, 
labor’s satisfaction with the agreement was short-lived; 
early in the new year a mediation commission heard 
employe representatives demand that the government take 
over the meat plants. Both employers and employes finally 
agreed that an arbitrator, Judge Samuel Alschuler, should 
settle certain issues between them. Major points in Al- 
schuler’s decision of April, 1918, were as follows: 

1) Eight hours shall be basic workday; 2) Overtime 
rates to be double for Sundays and holidays, 114 for first 
two hours on regular workday and 1'% thereafter; 3) 
Wages of hourly workers raised from 3!oc to 4%c with 
larger increase going to those earning 30c per hour or 
less; 4) Wage rates shall be the same for men and women 
doing same class of work; 5) Weekly guarantee of 40 
hours affirmed; 6) Employes may not be discharged 
for union membership or activities outside of plant; 7) 
Principle of seniority established for all employes below 
grade of foreman, and 8) Employers must furnish proper 
dressing and lunch rooms. 

The Food Administration maintained the price of hogs 
from November, 1917 to March, 1919 above the minimum 
of $15.50 per cwt. for the average of packers’ droves at 
Chicago. The lowest monthly average price, in fact, was 
$16.30 in January, 1918. Early in the spring of 1918 
there was a touch-and-go situation when hog slaughter ex- 
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panded under the stimulus of the government program 
and pork and lard stocks mounted above 1,000,000,000 
lbs. The Allies were persuaded to buy faster and domestic 
conservation policies were relaxed. 

Rumors of a possible armistice in the early fall of 1918 
resulted in a decline in the price of corn and would, with 
the maintenance of the 13 to one ratio, have brought a 
drop in hog prices. Producers began to market heavily 
during October in anticipation of such a decline. The 
Food Administration realized that in the event of an armi- 
stice all of the country’s excess pork and lard would be 
needed for our allies, the neutrals and the population of 
enemy countries; the problem was to hold back the flood 
of hogs so that they could be marketed in orderly fashion 
and price commitments to producers could be fulfilled. 

The packers stepped into the breach late in October, 
1918 with an undertaking for November not to buy lower 
than a minimum of $17.50 per cwt. on the average of 
packers’ droves, excluding throwouts, and not to buy hogs 
of any kind, again excluding throwouts, below $16.50. 
The undertaking carried the condition that producers 
should market in a normal fashion, or not in excess of 15 
per cent above the preceding year’s volume. 

With the Armistice of November 11, 1918, the situation 
changed radically. Our Allies were no longer eager buyers 
of all the U.S. could supply, but were again somewhat free 
to look around for the cheapest markets. Moreover, they 
were under no contractual obligation to purchase our 
meats and fats, even though their insistent needs had 
been the basis for the U.S. hog production and marketing 
program for 1918-19, the marketing phases of which were 
just beginning. 

“Hoover clearly perceived that the post-Armistice prob- 
lem in American food supplies was largely that of divert- 
ing a considerable portion of the export stream from its 
previous destination in the allied countries, to the famine- 
stricken areas of central and southern Europe. To do this, 
however, credit must be created, transportation provided 
and commercial relations established. This would require 
time, while the ever-increasing stream of perishable pork 
products must be kept moving, if disaster to American 
markets was to be prevented. Hoover, therefore urged 
that the Allies continue a steady buying program through 
their consolidated purchasing agencies and that immediate 
steps be taken by the Allied and associated governments 
to open an outlet for the surplus into the liberated and 
enemy countries where it was needed to preserve life and 
prevent anarchy.” 

The Food Administration estimated that it would have 
to dispose of by export about 400,000,000 lbs. of excess 
pork and lard per month during the 1918-19 winter mar- 
keting season to avoid a break in the hog market. It was 
hoped that the Allies’ requirements, plus the demand freed 
by relaxation of the blockade on Germany and other meas- 
ures, would absorb this amount. This hope was dashed 
late in 1918 by a decision of the Allied military command 
to maintain the blockade and was followed immediately 
by cancellation of the entire January orders of the Allies, 
totaling 360,000,000 lbs. of pork and lard. 

Meanwhile, the packers were going along with their hog 
price guarantee of $17.50 per cwt., even though many 
of them felt it would be wiser to stop the accumulation of 
record-breaking inventories of high-priced pork. 

Reinstatement of some Allied orders, plus relief buying, 
sopped up enough of the export surplus so that American 
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packers were able to comply with Hoover’s urgent request 
to maintain the price of hogs during January, 1919, 
Hoover again beat off the inevitable in February when 
he scraped up purchase orders from the Food Administra- 
tion Grain Corporation, relief agencies, the neutral coun- 
tries and the Army. Inventories of pork products rose, 
however, to a record level for the time of year. 

A serious difference in viewpoint developed between the 
Food Administration and the Treasury and other govern- 
ment agencies. The Treasury was inclined to favor de- 
flation in domestic meat and food prices and was disin- 
clined to underwrite the foreign buying needed to support 
hog prices at the level the Food Administration wished. 

The Food Administration was committed to the $17.50 
(or other equitably-priced) hog through March, 1919, 
when the spring farrowings of 1918 would have been 
cleared. In spite of this policy, Hoover indicated on sev- 
eral occasions that he would not oppose the removal of 
government price control — if the neutral and former 
enemy markets were opened to American pork products, 
and if consolidated Allied buying, with its strong bargain- 
ing power, were abandoned. 

Elements in American business were also skeptical about 
the wisdom of continuing the stabilization program, urg- 
ing that trade in food products should be returned to 
private hands and arguing that prices were being main- 
tained at an abnormally high level to the detriment of 
the consumer. Both the New York Produce Exchange and 
the Chicago Board of Trade took this attitude and labor 
was grumbling about government-supported prices. Car- 
ter Glass, Secretary of the Treasury, and other cabinet 
members recommended to President Wilson the immedi- 
ate removal of artificial food pricing. 

The War Trade Board was persuaded to withdraw its 
requirement, effective March 1, 1919 that Food Admin- 
istration certification would be required before pork could 
be licensed for export. President Wilson approved the 
action of the Board which, in effect, ended the hog price 
stabilization program. 

Fortunately, the end of control was followed almost 
immediately by relaxation of the restrictions on importa- 
tion of foods into Germany and this relieved part of the 
pressure of the American surplus. The blockade was not 
finally relaxed until mid-1919, however, and the delay 
whetted speculative interest in the situation in central 
Europe and probably contributed to the price rise. 

The effect of the removal of stabilization, as the Allied, 
neutral and domestic buyers began to compete for supplies, 
was to drive up prices of pork and hogs. In February, 
1919, the average price of hogs at Chicago was $17.65; 
during the first “free-market” month of March the aver- 
age rose to $19.10 and by July was $21.85. The realiza- 
tion came slowly that European belligerents and neutrals 
had little or no “hard money” to pay for their purchases. 
By December, 1919 the price of heavy hogs at Chicago 
had fallen to $13.69 and lard to 24c, while a year later 
hogs were $9.54 and lard 14.3c. 


1919__The Industry Cleies Ranks 


EAR OF THE BIG WIND might be applied to 1919 
insofar as the meat industry was concerned. Varia- 
tions on the socialistic recommendation that the federal 
government operate livestock and meat marketing and 
distribution facilities, originally made by the Federal Trade 
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Commission, found a place in the Sims, Kenyon, Ken- 
drick, Gronna and other bills introduced in Congress 
during 1919 and 1920. 

The Sims bill was probably the most radical of these 
proposals and would have offered the President three 
alternative methods of controlling the industry: 1) By ac- 
quiring and operating the facilities for marketing, trans- 
porting and storing packers’ products; 2) By federal 
acquisition of the above facilities but permitting them to 
be operated under license; 3) By placing the meat industry 
under a mandatory licensing system. 

The Kendrick and Kenyon bills called for the licensing 
of meat packers and marketing agencies by the Secretary 
of Agriculture with buying, selling and other operations to 
be carried on under regulations of the Secretary. Both 
measures required the packers to get rid of their interests 
in stockyard companies and would have divested them of 
any control over their refrigerator cars. The Kenyon bill, 
in effect, prohibited packers from engaging in any business 
except slaughtering livestock and processing products. 

Small and medium-sized packers, as well as the large 
ones, trooped to Washington to oppose these bills at the 
various hearings. Among those who testified that there 
was plenty of competition in buying and selling, and 
proudly pointed out that they had always been able to 
“hold their own” with the large firms, were W. R. Sinclair, 
George A. Hormel, James S. Agar, Patrick Brennan, 
Frank J. Sullivan, James Craig, jr., Ralph Decker, Samuel 
T. Nash, T. W. Taliaferro, T. Davis Hill, Joseph Kurdle 
and Jacob C. Schafer. 

At later hearings, L. D. H. Weld, commercial research 
manager for Swift & Company, demolished the FTC re- 
port, pointing out its numerous inaccuracies and deceptive 
interpretations. E. C. Brown, president of the National 
Livestock Exchange, dubbed the inquiry agency the Fed- 
eral “Tirade” Commission. 

In March, 1919, the industry took steps to acquire a 
voice. James B. McCrea, president of the AMPA, an- 
nounced that the association was creating a bureau of 
public relations, to be directed by Pendleton Dudley as- 
sisted by W. W. Woods. A month later the new bureau 
predicted that high meat prices would continue for some 
time. Noting that the Armistice had “given us 200,000,000 
additional mouths to feed,” the bureau warned that cheap 
bacon and beef could not be produced from high-priced 
hogs and cattle. 

With end of centralized and government-controlled buy- 
ing for export, a number of the smaller packers banded 
together in export organizations under the Webb-Pemerene 
law to continue their provision sales abroad. Exports of 
bacon, hams and shoulders and lard continued very heavy 
in 1919 and exceeded the tremendous amounts shipped out 
during the preceding war year. 

During 1919 the Provisioner found that many in the 
trade wanted to keep the wartime practice of plain or round 
dressing lambs. . . . Allied Packers, Inc., was formed with 
John A. Hawkinson as president and Klinck Packing Co.., 
F. Schenk & Sons, Wolff Packing Co., W. S. Forbes & 
Co., Macon Packing Co., Batchelder & Snyder and Parker, 
Webb & Co. among the participating firms. . . . Plant of 
Corn Belt Packing Co. at Dubuque opened. . . . Oscar 
Mayer & Bro. acquired the Farmers’ Cooperative Packing 
Co. plant at Madison. . . . Virden Packing Co. was organ- 
ized at Sacramento. . . . E. A. Tovrea of Bisbee headed 
the new Arizona Packing Co. of Phoenix, formed from 
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three existing firms. . . . Patrick Cudahy and Frederick 
Layton died. . . . D. E. Nebergall Meat Co., Albany, Ore., 
decided to rebuild its plant after a fire. . . . Operations 
began at the new Armour plant at So. St. Paul... . U.S. 
Supreme Court upheld the right of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to limit, by his 1913 regulation, the amount of 
cereal and water in sausage. 

Part of the friction which existed between the livestock 
producers and packers found expression in the legislation 
previously mentioned, but wiser and more moderate leaders 
recognized that cooperation was the better way and tried 
to bring the elements of the livestock and meat industry 
together around the conference table to solve their com- 
mon problems. 

Although live cattle prices were high during the early 
part of 1919, and steers reached $20.40 at Chicago in 
March, both live and dressed beef prices dropped sharply 
thereafter without bringing much buying response from the 
public. Around mid-year packers and producers held a 
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During the decade beginning with 1920 the curves 
of animal numbers and meat production drew even 
farther away than in the preceding ten years from the 
rising line of human population in the United States. 


conference and decided something must be done to stimu- 
late beef and mutton consumption. During July the pro- 
ducers began publication of a series of appeals to con- 
sumers to eat more beef and members of the AMPA 
republished these advertisements in centers not covered by 
the producers’ campaign. “Eat more beef” was also urged 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, which pointed 
out that there was no longer any need for conservation 
of beef and lamb. 

Realizing that greater cooperative effort and a stronger 
organization with broader aims was needed to meet outside 
antagonism and the changed social and economic environ- 
ment, members of the AMPA decided at a special meeting 
in July, 1919, to organize a new association, the Institute 
of American Meat Packers. Thomas E. Wilson was named 
chairman of the organizing committee. 

At the fall convention in Atlantic City the plan for the 
new organization was approved by the packers and Wilson 
was chosen to “lead the way” as first president of the 
IAMP. In a pre-convention statement spokesman Wilson 
made an analysis of “What the Situation Demands,” which 
the PROVISIONER summarized: 

1. An accounting commission of recognized certified 
public accountants, divorced from politics, should audit 
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the packers’ books each year and make public an under- 
standable report. 

2. A non-political investigating body should examine 
the meat industry from calf to steak and give out the facts 
with recommendations for improvement. 

3. An advisory conference committee of packers and 
producers, with consumers and the government repre- 
sented, should try to stabilize supply and demand—that is, 
anticipate demand and point production and marketing 
to meet it. 

4. There should be definite determination as to whether 
producers and other groups are hurt or helped by packers’ 
interests in the stockyards. 

5. Some special agency, composed of recognized econ- 
omists, should report on the causes of the high cost of 
living. 

Stating his conviction that the principal thing wrong 
with the packing industry was the general belief that some- 
thing was wrong, Wilson commented: 

“What the country needs is an economic physician who 
can distinguish between the malady and its manifesta- 
tions.” 

Meanwhile, Attorney General Palmer had added to the 
anti-packer clangor with a statement that he intended to 
move against the five large firms for violation of the anti- 
trust laws. 

Far-seeing leaders among the livestock producers were 
becoming alarmed about the FTC, Congressional and other 
agitation against the meat industry. J. H. Mercer, secre- 
tary of the Kansas Live Stock Association, warned: 

“Unless consumers in the large American cities wake 
up and call off the Attorney General and other high gov- 
ernment officials who are engaged in propaganda against 
food prices, the livestock industry will be almost ruined 
in many sections of the West. The loss in cattle values 
incurred since this propaganda started already amounts 
to more than $1,000,000,000, and hog and sheep losses 
amount to another $1,000,000,000 at least.” 

The PROVISIONER reported with some glee in October, 
1919, that Senator Watson of Indiana had charged that 
FTC agents prominent in the packer investigation had not 
only professed socialist sentiments, but had actually used 
the Chicago FTC headquarters as a center for socialistic 
agitation, and some had “worn red neckties and carried 
red flags in the anarchist parade in Chicago following 
the armistice.” 

During December, Armour, Cudahy, Morris, Swift and 
Wilson entered into an agreement with the Department of 
Justice by which they were to drop unrelated lines of 
business and confine themselves to meat products. They 
were to divest themselves of any interest they might have 
in stockyards, terminal railroads and cold storage ware- 
houses, and agreed not to use their refrigerator cars for 
transportation of anything except their own products. J. 
Ogden Armour explained his company’s action as follows: 

“In agreeing to the terms of the decree . . . Armour 
and Company has abandoned a position which was eco- 
nomically sound and which was unassailable from a legal 
standpoint wholly because of our desire to bend the knee 
to public opinion—an opinion not justified by the facts 
but strong for all that.” 

Under the terms of the consent decree the packers 
agreed: 

1) To sell all their holdings in public stockyards; stock- 
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yards railroads and terminals and market newspapers; 2) 
To dispose of all their interests in public cold storage 
warehouses; 3) to forever disassociate themselves with 
the retail meat business; 4) To forever disassociate them- 
selves with all unrelated lines, including wholesale gro- 
ceries, etc.; 5) To forever abandon use of their branch 
houses, route cars and distribution systems for any other 
than their own meat and dairy products; 6) To submit 
perpetually to the jurisdiction of the U.S. district court 
under an injunction forbidding any combination or con- 
spiracy or monopoly attempt. 


1920—Values Go Down and Doun 


N SPITE OF THE CONSENT decree, Senators Ken- 

yon and Kendrick, FTC officials and others continued 
their agitation against the meat packing industry into 
1920. The Department of Justice felt otherwise, however, 
and at hearings on the Anderson bill (a milder version 
of the Kenyon proposal) Attorney General Palmer showed 
a disposition to let the industry alone. He said: 

“The divorcement decree met every just complaint that 
had been made by consumers, producers or competitors 
against the packers.” 

The Department of Justice even tried to help the packers 
and producers by taking a leading part in an educational 
campaign to increase consumption of forequarter beef cuts. 

The livestock and meat industry had troubles in 1920 
that hurt more than the thrusts of Congressmen and gov- 
ernment officials. In February the PROVISIONER listed a 
sharp decline in export buying, foreign exchange difh- 
culties, a large hog supply, slack demand for beef, a 
shortage of reefers and government dumping of surplus 
frozen and canned beef as depressing factors. The French 
had stopped buying, Britain had reduced its purchases 
and Germany, which needed American pork and _ fats, 
could only offer doubtful five-year treasury notes and a 
block of Chinese bonds in payment. 

Disturbing reports were filtering back from Britain 
where the Ministry of Food controlled meat distribution 
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Packers’ margins disappeared as beef by-product 
prices slid down hill during 1920 and early 1921. 


and prices. The Ministry had bought too much American 
mild-cured pork, had allowed it to deteriorate in the United 
States, in transit or in Britain. As a result, American pork 
products were coming into disrepute in the U.K. and ex- 
cess stocks were being dumped on the Continent. 
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A national strike of railroad switchmen added to the 
packers’ troubles since the railroads were unable to return 
reefers westward. The NP reported in May that many 
meat plants might have to shut down for lack of refrig- 
erator cars because the ICC had diverted them to other 
uses in an effort to untie the traffic blockade. 

Wholesale prices of beef declined through the spring 
of 1920 and by the end of May had reached a level close 
to that prevailing when the United States entered the war. 
One factor in the beef depression was the effort by the 
government to sell 100,000,000 Ibs. of frozen beef at 10c 
(original cost was 26c). 

While some fresh pork cuts held their ground for a 
time, weakness became general in the fall of 1920 and 
hogs crashed to near the $10 level at Chicago. Provisions 
continued to sink as the new year neared. In late October 
the PROVISIONER reported with alarm that restrictions had 
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Packers lost millions as a result of the decline in 
pork product values during the closing months of 1920. 


been placed on livestock and agricultural credit by the 
federal reserve system and welcomed the news that a 
Live Stock Finance Corporation had been formed by 
Chicago, New York and Boston bankers to prevent live- 
stock liquidation. 

In December the NP said that plans were under way to 
launch an organized campaign to answer the systematic 
anti-meat propaganda from other food lines. A commit- 
tee of packers, producers and marketing agencies was con- 
sidering the formation of a National Live Stock and 
Meat Council. 

New developments in the livestock marketing field were 
attracting attention. Direct buying, which dated back to 
the early 1900’s, was drawing fire from marketing agen- 
cies and in Congress. Producers were experimenting with 
mixed success with cooperative shipping associations and 
eommission companies. 

During 1920 the John Lewis & Co. packinghouse, Spo- 
kane, Wash., started operations. . . . Colonial Provision 
Co. was organized at Boston. . . . Wm. Schluderberg & 
Son Co. and Thomas J. Kurdle Co. of Baltimore merged. 
.. . Louis Hertz and Morris Rifkin acquired the Stewart 
& Fosner plant at So. St. Paul. . . . Jacob Dold Packing 
Co. took over the “daylight packinghouse” of the Skinner 
Packing Co., Omaha. . . . Kingan & Co. was incorporated 


as an American firm. . . . Thomas E. Wilson was reelected 
president and C. B. Heinemann was chosen as secretary 
of the Institute of American Meat Packers at the conven- 
tion in Atlantic City. 
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1921—A Year of Readjustment 


‘J OTTING UP THE RESULTS of 1920 operations 

was a sad business. E. A. Cudahy’s report of early 
1921 was typical: The Cudahy Packing Co. had made 
large consignments of product to Europe and, due to 
great depreciation in foreign currencies and to price regu- 
lations and other restrictive measures by foreign govern- 
ments, these ventures had resulted in very heavy losses. 
Enforced liquidation of large inventories, especially in 
the later months of the year, had brought about unprece- 
dented declines in prices. 

However, the meat packing industry had begun its de- 
flationary adjustment early in comparison with some lines 
of business, meat values were down to pre-war levels and 
hides and some by-products were even lower. The indus- 
try was in a good position to get back on its feet with any 
improvement in general business conditions, particularly 
if it could reduce some of its war-inflated costs. 

Aside from livestock, labor was the largest single ex- 
pense item and the packers believed that it must be re- 
duced. Unlike the producers and the packer stockholders, 
the returns of labor had not suffered during the 1920 
deflationary process. The large companies and their em- 
ployes were still operating under their wartime agree- 
ment (see page 107) and, in accordance with its provi- 
sions, federal judge Alschuler had made a number of 
awards which raised the common labor hourly rate from 
25c in April, 1917 to 53c in December, 1920. 

In February the NP reported that the packers had 
notified the Secretary of Labor that they intended to ter- 
minate the arbitration agreement. A week later the large 
firms announced that wage rates were being cut 12 to 15 
per cent, time and one-half would be paid only for work 
in excess of ten hours in one day (against eight hours 
under the previous agreement) or after 54 hours in a 
week, but the 40-hour weekly guarantee would be con- 
tinued. Several of the firms also revealed that they planned 
to set up assemblies in which elected representatives of 
the employes would meet with management spokesmen to 
handle problems affecting the workers. 

After a conference with Secretary of Labor Davis, the 
packers consented to continue under the arbitration ar- 
rangement for another six months. It was agreed that the 
announced wage cut would stand, but that the basic eight- 
hour day of the Alschuler award, and its overtime pro- 
visions, would be reinstated. In mid-year the packers 
asked Alschuler for permission to make another 5c reduc- 
tion in hourly rates but their plea was rejected. 

Producer groups were casting about for some means of 
improving livestock marketing. The committee on orderly 
marketing of the American Farm Bureau Federation tried 
to determine whether packers would be willing to release 
advance information on their probable purchases of live- 
stock, the prices they would pay, etc., for producer guid- 
ance. President Wilson of the IAMP replied that building 
strong consumer demand should be the primary objective 
of both producers and packers. He suggested that an effec- 
tive national educational campaign was needed to give 
consumers correct information on the food value of meat. 

Livestock producers also made plans to set up a system 
of cooperative shipping and cooperative livestock com- 
mission associations. 

Packers were urged to go into the retail meat business 
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in a resolution passed by the American National Livestock 
Association at its mid-year meeting. The group suggested 
that the consent decree should be modified to permit such 
an undertaking. 

Congress ground away slowly on the various bills which 
were finally to take shape in the Packers and Stockyards 
Act of 1921. In testifying before the House committee 
on the Haugen bill, Thomas E. Wilson emphasized that 
the packers had no objection to reasonable supervision, 
but said that the Norris-McLaughlin proposal (a descend- 
ant of the Kenyon-Kendrick bill) would do nothing to 
solve the economic problems of producers and consumers. 

Although the law was scarcely welcome when it was 
passed in August, 1921, the measure contained one fea- 
ture which was not displeasing to packers. This was a 
provision transferring the powers of the FTC, as they ap- 
plied to the livestock and meat industry, to the Secretary 
of Agriculture. The law forbade price control or appor- 
tioning territory or sales by packers and made them sub- 
ject to the Secretary’s regulations, but did not require 
them to obtain a license. The act brought stockyards and 
livestock marketing agencies under license control, how- 
ever, and gave the secretary power to regulate their prac- 
tices and charges. 

Speaking at the IAMP convention shortly after passage 
of the law, Secretary of Agriculture Henry C. Wallace 
noted that the measure could be used to harm the indus- 
try, but promised to administer it fairly. 

The convention revealed that progress was being made 
in the field of public relations. G. F. Swift reported that 
while the early work of the committee on public relations 
had necessarily been defensive, the emphasis had passed 
to affirmative and corrective efforts. Conventioneers were 
also told about the work of the Meat Councils. These 
were local organizations of retailers and packers in the 
larger cities which were formed to improve meat mer- 
chandising methods, bring about better packer-dealer rela- 
tions and to acquaint the public with the facts about meat 
and the meat industry. 

During 1921 the Standard Packing Co. at Los Angeles 
expanded hog chilling and killing. . . . Higgins Packing 
Co. at Omaha began to kill hogs. . . . New plant of the 
Memphis Packing Co. opened. . . . Charles F. Kamrath 
was elected president of the Mountain States Packing Co. 
at Denver. . . . USDA Bureau of Markets began radio 
broadcasting of market reports. . . . Morris & Company 
offered a job to the loser of the Dempsey-Carpentier fight. 
. . . Dunlevy-Franklin Co. was formed at Pittsburgh. . . . 
Rochester Packing Co. was acquired by F. M. Tobin and 
others. . . . IAMP offered 20,000 lbs. of meat for pellagra 
sufferers in the South... . A. D. Davis Packing Co. and 
Haas Bros. Packing Co. consolidated as Haas-Davis Pack- 
ing Co. with headquarters at Pritchard, Ala... . A. C. 
Hofmann, pioneer New York state packer, died. . . . N. K. 
Fairbanks Co. closed its Chicago plant. . . . Chicago sau- 
sage manufacturers, casing houses, packers and retailers 
staged a successful advertising campaign to increase sau- 
sage sales in the city. . . . Jacob E. Decker died. . . . New 
plant of Columbia Packing Co., Snohomish, Wash., opened. 
. . . Office of the Quartermaster General advertised war 
surplus corned beef and corned beef hash in the Pro- 
VISIONER. 

Employe representation plans had been set up at many 
of the plants of the larger packers prior to the expiration 
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of the federal labor arbitration agreement on September 
15. The unions wanted to have the agreement extended, 
but the packers, who had never recognized the unions 
during the Alschuler regime, refused their request. Dur- 
ing November the plant assemblies, conference boards and 
other employe representative bodies were asked to con- 
sider the necessity of wage reductions. The facts on their 
companies’ costs and operations were laid before them. 
As a result, the employes of Armour, Cudahy, Swift and 
Wilson voted to cut their wages about 10 per cent below 
the latest scale fixed by the federal arbitrator. 

At this juncture the old-line union, the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of the AFL, called a 
strike for December 5. On December 10 the PROVISIONER 
reported that the industry was operating at 75 to 90 per 
cent of normal and these percentages mounted day by day 
as workmen returned to their jobs. In anticipation of 
disturbance from picketing, injunctions were issued 
against the strikers at Chicago and Kansas City. During 
the first days of the strike a fairly high percentage of the 
employes at some plants were frightened away from their 
work, but with adequate protection they willingly came 
back. There was some violence and disorder at St. Paul 
and elsewhere. 

The strike fizzled out within a few weeks with the union 
calling for arbitration and the packers refusing on the 
ground that the wage reductions had been voted by the 
employe assemblies in their plants. 


Grom the Bottom— We Meoue Up 


EPORTS of the larger packers for the 1921 fiscal year 

(which included the closing months of the 1920 cal- 
endar year) showed that the meat industry had hit bottom 
during the period. J. Ogden Armour described 1921 as 
“the most disastrous year in the history of the industry.” 
The 1921 losses among the larger firms ranged from 
$1,570,000 for Cudahy to $31,710,000 for Armour and 
Company. 

The bottom, however, is a good point from which to 
start upward. The industry did just that during 1922 by 
putting a new edge on an old tool—the Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers—and by forging a new one—the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board. 

At its meeting in January, the American National Live- 
stock Association approved a plan for cooperation in a 
meat educational program which had already received the 
blessing of the Corn Belt Meat Producers Association and 
other producer groups. The agency for this cooperative 
program was to be a National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
with representation from all elements in the livestock and 
meat industry—producers, packers, marketing agencies 
and retailers. 

The Board was to conduct and direct educational cam- 
paigns counteracting widespread and insidious propaganda 
against meat: to disseminate facts about meat and to take 
other steps to create a wider market for livestock prod- 
ucts. The organization plan for the Board was completed 
in March; Howard Leonard of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation was the first chairman and Thomas E. Wilson 
was vice chairman. 

During May, 1922, the executive committee of the [AMP 
transmitted to the membership the “Institute plan” by 
which the association was to strike out into the fields of 
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practical and scientific research and industry education. 
As far as trade association work was concerned, the plan 
called for the Institute to continue its activities along the 
line already being followed. At the time the PROVISIONER 
said: 

“The Institute plan proposed by Thomas E. Wilson puts 
the industry at the fork of the roads. One fork leads to 
company isolation, industrial disjunction and rule-of-thumb 
instruction. The other fork is industrial cooperation, as- 
sociative research, correlated experience, communal effort 
and industrial unification.” 

In the local Meat Councils of retailers and packers, 
fostered by the IAMP and welded into a national body 
during 1922, the industry had a good device fer consistent 
meat educational work and also for special promotional 
effort. Packers and retail dealers found hams hard to move 
during the late summer of 1922; the IAMP and the Na- 
tional Association of Meat Councils printed and distributed 
hundreds of thousands of ham posters to stimulate demand. 

Early in the year the Kansas City Live Stock Exchange 
brought a complaint against Armour and Company under 
the new Packers and Stock Yards Act. The Exchange 
charged that the 
firm’s Mistletoe 
yard was being used 
to depress hog 
prices in the Kansas 
City market and to 
interfere with open 
and competitive 
trading. Armour 
rm Ce de answered that the 

At RD ae es . Exchange was try- 
ing to stop direct 
buying. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture 
ruled that packers’ 
yards were not pub- 
lic markets and were subject to P.&S. regulation only 
insofar as their owners were subject to such rules. He 
found that Armour operations at the Mistletoe yard had 
not depressed the Kansas City market, and that the packer 
was not guilty of unfair practices in regard to shippers or 
in appraising hog values. 

Constitutionality of the Packers and Stock Yards Act was 
upheld by the U.S. Supreme Court in a case in which the 
Secretary's power to regulate rates had been challenged 
by livestock marketing agencies. 

The Federal Trade Commission had a few shots left for 
the meat industry. It directed Swift to divest itself of capital 
stock in the Moultrie and Andalusia packing companies of 
Moultrie, Ga., and Andalusia, Ala., and ordered Armour to 
get rid of the plant it had acquired at Spokane, Wash. 

Packer-employe relations proceeded smoothly in the 
plants with representative assemblies. Armour, Morris and 
Swift employes voted to readjust working hours so that 
they could work nine to ten hours of certain days at regu- 
lar rates. This made it unnecessary for the packers to add 
extra men after the daily eight hours or for the regular 
employes to forego extra pay. 

During 1922 the David Davies packinghouse at Colum- 
bus was formally opened. . . . Wilmington Provision Co. 
began work in its new plant... . Emmart Packing Co. was 
incorporated and acquired the old plant of the Louisville 
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Packing Co. . . . Frank Hunter was elected president and 
general manager of East Side Packing Co., East St. Louis. 
. . . Western Packing & Provision Co. at Chicago was 
acquired by Allied 
Packers. . . . E. G. 
James of the Vestey 
Bros. interests in 
the U.S. entered the 
brokerage business. 

. John Wenzel 
plant at Wheeling, 
W. Va., was taken 
over by Charles 
Norteman. : 
Jacob Forst Packing 
Co. was incorpo- 
rated at Kingston. 
..+ Jones & Lamb 
Co. and Jacob C. 
Shafer Co. of Balti- 
more merged under 


name of Shafer & 
Five days after the Armour hog (o. Plant of 


house at Chicago burned, kill- Peter Emge & Son, 
ing began again at the rate of Toot Mined: wie 
425 hogs per hour. oe ; 
severely damaged 


. . Ira Loewenstein, H. R. Pearse and Emmet 
Cavanaugh were building a progressive boning house in 
the Superior Packing Co. . . . White-Peacock Packing Co., 
Salisbury, N. C., Scala Packing Co. of Utica and Reliable 
Packing Co. of Chicago were among the firms incorpo- 
rated, . . . Los Angeles Union Stock Yards, under direction 
of John A. McNaughton, opened its gates. . . . John Agar, 
pioneer Chicago pork packer, died. . .. C. W. Dieckmann 
took over the Defiance Sausage Works, Defiance, Ohio. . . . 
Walti & Schilling, Santa Cruz, Cal., bought a site for a 
slaughterhouse, . .. USDA started reporting on pig crops, 
receipts and shipments from the Corn Belt, cattle on feed, 
etc. .. . Henry Fischer Packing Co. planned an addition 
to the Louisville plant. 

Prices, although low, were generally more stable during 
1922 and some of the depressed by-product items, such as 
hides, showed improvement. At the IAMP convention in 
October, Thomas E. Wilson summed up the year as 
follows: 


. a ase. 
— 


by fire. . 


“We cannot hail 1922 as a banner year, but it can at 
least be said that our sales, on the whole, have established 
a speaking acquaintance with our cost plus expenses.” 


1923—Meat Gets a Boost 


HE WORK DONE in developing agencies for intra- 

industry cooperation began to pay off during 1923. 
One of the first activities of the new National Live Stock 
and Meat Board was a “Meat for Health Week,” in which 
packers, retailers, commission men, county and home dem- 
onstration agents, livestock associations, railroads, hotels 
and many other groups participated. During this first 
nationwide promotional drive by the meat industry, the 
public was told the “meat for health” message through 
window and wagon posters and streamers, recipe book- 
lets, newspaper advertising, motion pictures and radio 
stations KDKA and WOC. 


During 1923 the local Meat Councils in the larger cities 
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carried on consistent promotional and educational work 
through cutting and cooking demonstrations, newspaper 
advertising and distribution of recipe information. 

As 1923 opened, the NP announced that the Institute 
plan, with its three-year program of educational, research 
and industrial development, had become a reality and 
would begin with a lecture course to be given by indus- 
try experts at the University of Chicago. 

Purchase by Armour and Company of the physical as- 
sets of Morris & Company was completed during March, 
even though Secretary of Agriculture Henry C. Wallace 
issued a formal complaint challenging the transaction. 
The cost of the Morris properties was about $27,500,000, 
paid for by $2,750,000 in cash; $5,000,000 in preferred 
stock of Armour of Delaware; $9,000,000 in preferred of 
Armour of Illinois, and $10,700,000 in common of Ar- 
mour of Illinois. Title to the physical assets was vested 
in North American Provision Co., an Armour of Delaware 
subsidiary. 

During the first half of 1923 the Elkhart Packing Co. 

of Elkhart, Ind., was incorporated by Charles Kollar, H. 
R. Maxwell and H. W. Ecker and began construction of 
a plant. . . . American Packing & Provision Co. took over 
the Ogden Packing & Provision Co., Ogden, Utah. . . . 
Gibson Packing Co., Yakima, Wash., began work on a 
new plant. . . . Cuff Packing & Provision Co. of Buffalo 
was incorporated by James Cuff, J. P. Morgan and G. E. 
Keller. . . . Greenwald Packing Co. and Haas & Fox Co. 
merged in the Greenwald Packing Corp. at Baltimore. . 
F. Edson White became president of Armour. . . . Con- 
trol of Columbus Packing Co., Columbus, Ohio, was taken 
over by the seven sons of Charles F. Schenk. .. . John M. 
and Ed. Clair acquired the Republic Food Products Co. 
at Chicago. Milner Packing Co., Frankfort, Ind., 
planned extensive improvements. 

The action of the lowa packers during 1923 in asking 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for revision of 
freight rates on meat to bring them into adjustment with 
livestock rates started a controversy in which packers, 
livestock interests and carriers participated. The Pro- 
VISIONER commented at the time: 

“With the exception of short periods of rate wars, in 
one of which the cattle rate went as low as 5'/c,. and the 
beef rate to 7c per cwt., the Cooley award ‘40 to 70’ 
relationship of the 1880's was substantially maintained 
for almost 30 years. This stability allowed each group 
(eastern and western killers) to adjust itself accordingly 
and there was development in both territories. 

“The first disturbing change came in 1918 when the 
Railroad Administration advanced all rates 25 per cent, 
but held the livestock rates to a 7 per cent maximum 
advance. A still greater spread followed the general rate 
advance of August, 1920, which left the eastern killer 
with an added freight advantage. 

“When the economic situation of agriculture influenced 
the railroads in January, 1922, to grant a reduction in 
the rates on farm products, this reduced the cattle rates 
without affecting those on beef. This situation continued 
until July, 1922, when a reduction in beef rates was 
effected. 

“That this created a handicap against western packers 
is evidenced by the report of the ICC in 68 ICC Rep. 676, 
in which the Commission commented on the increased 
spread which it admitted ‘seriously handicaps interior 
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sketched in the 1922 convention issue of the NP. 


independent packers in the eastern markets,’ and held 
that “The carriers should make revision of these rates 
from the Mississippi river eastward.’ ” 

In view of the fact that several attemp's had been made 
to invest meat industry with public utility status, a Supreme 
Court decision of 1923 was of considerable interest to 
packers. In ruling that the state of Kansas could not by 
law assume to regulate the wages paid by a packer, Chief 
Justice Taft said: 

“The mere ruling by a legislature that a business is 
affected with a public interest is not conducive of the 
question whether its attempted regulation on that ground 
is justified. It has never been supposed, since the adoption 
of the Constitution, that the business of the butcher. . . . 
was clothed with such public interest that the price of 
his product or his wages could be fixed by state regula- 
tion.” 

The industry was finding a new tool—scientific re 
search—in its cooperative kit during 1923. In that year 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board earmarked 
$8.000 for research on the value of meat in the diet. The 
IAMP set up a department of scientific research with 
W. Lee Lewis as its director and created a fellowship at 
Yale to study the problem of soft and oily hogs. The 
Arthur Lowenstein research fellowship for the study of 
meat spoilage was established at the University of Chicago. 

The importance of packinghouse knowledge received 
further recognition when the Institute of Meat Packing—a 
residence and correspondence school for teaching certain 
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phases of packinghouse operations—began to enroll stu- 
dents at the University of Chicago. 

One industry project of 1923 had plenty of packer sup- 
port but never caught on with the public. This was a 
movement to supplant the term “hot dog” with “ red hot.” 

Late in the year Secretary of Agriculture Wallace de- 
manded permission to station an auditor in the offices 
of Swift, Wilson and Cudahy to continuously examine 
their books, accounts and documents. The packers argued 
that this was not permissible under the Packers and Stock 
Yards Act. During December the Department of Justice 
asked for writs to force compliance with the Secretary’s 
request. For the disposition of this case, see page 124. 

The federal meat grading service was introduced in 
1923 on a small scale as a special service to the United 
States Steamship Lines. . . . Both Gustav Bischoff, sr., and 
Gustav Bischoff, jr., died. . . . Charles E. Herrick was 
elected president of the IAMP and C. B. Heinemann and 
W. W. Woods were chosen as vice presidents. . . . The 
PROVISIONER began publication of the Daily Marker Serv- 
jee... i Albany Packing Co. was inc orporated with F. M. 
Tobin of the Rochester Pac king Co. as organizer... . J. H. 
Allison & Co. of Chattanooga completed a by-product 
unit with the Harding system of dry rendering. . . . Foell 
Packing Co. of Chicago was building a new canning fac- 
tory. .. . Blayney-Murphy Co. of Denver was constructing 
a new packinghouse. . . . Keefe-LeStourgeon Co. of Arkan- 
sas City, Kan., took over the plant of Wichita Dressed 
Beef & Provision Co., Wichita. 


Selling Meat and Sawing Wood 


UIET progress was the keynote in 1924. Both 1923 
and 1924 were years of relatively heavy meat pro- 

duction—the first 17,000,000,000-lb. periods since 1918 
and the problem of “selling right” was given much atten- 
tion by the industry and the Provisioner. The magazine 
carried on a campaign against price cutting and advised 
packinghouse salesmen to “stick to the list.” At the same 
time, packer management was blamed for buying too many 
hogs at prices out of line with product values and for 
undercutting its own sales force in dealing with chain stores 
and branch house buyers. 

During the early months of 1924 the [AMP announced 
a prize contest for the best new ideas and started to work 
with equipment manufacturers on standardization of hog 
and beef trolleys. . . . General Michael Ryan, first presi- 
dent of the American Meat Packers Association, died. . . . 
Munns Bros. of Lexington, Ky., bought the packinghouse 
of Thomas P. Neet near Versailles, Ky. . .. A. L. Eberhart 
joined the firm of Cross, Roy & Saunders. . . . Upchurch 
Packing Co. planned a plant for East Point, Ga. : 
DuQuoin Packing Co. was incorporated by L. D. Flavell. 
0. A. Rose and Walter Naumer. . . . Swift won a $1,077,000 
award in the Court of Claims for bacon specially prepared 
for Army use which the government would not accept 
after the end of World War I. . . . Herziger & Donovan 
of Sheboygan erected a new sausage plant. . . . E. Kahn’s 
Sons Co. may have become the first packer to promote its 
products via radio when it gave away hams to listeners 
of WLW in Cincinnati. 

Since the Secretary of Agriculture was still trying to 
force some of the larger packers to open their books to 
his auditors, the industry took new hope when the U. S. 
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Work started in 1924 on the new plant of the Albany 
Packing Co., located at Albany, N.Y. 


Supreme Court ruled against a similar FTC attempt to 
conduct “fishing expeditions into private papers.” Late 
in the year the Packers and Stock Yards Administration 
asked that the law be amended to prohibit packers from 
buying at private yards where there were public markets, 
and requested power to force the bonding of packer live- 
stock buyers. 

The first “operations day” program was presented at the 
IAMP convention in October. Harold H. Swift, chairman 
of the board of the University of Chicago, praised the 
way in which the Institute plan had worked out in connec- 
tion with the University. Oscar G. Mayer was made presi- 
dent of the association for 1924-25; W. W. Woods was 
reelected vice president, and John T. Agar was chosen as 
treasurer. The Institute stepped up its public information 
program during the year with the issuance of several book- 
lets, one by Vilhjalmur Stefansson being on his 11 years 
on a meat diet in the Arctic, and also distributed recipe 
cards, colored cutting charts and other material. 

During the second half of the year Wilson Arbogast. 
well-known Pennsylvania packer, died. . . . Luer Packing 
Co. at Los Angeles took over the interests of the Independ- 
ent Meat Packing & Provision Co. and planned to build 
a plant... . J. C. Dold and Henry C. Wallace died. . . . 
\ Shakespearean meat shop was built by the U. S. Yards 
at Chicago for the use of the Meat Board and Institute in 
displaying product during the International. . . . Geo. A. 
Hormel & Co. had its first 1,000,000-hog year. . . . An 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease was confined to the 
western part of the country but an extensive slaughter 
program was required to stamp it out... . Vienna Sausage 
Manufacturing Co. bought a plant in Chicago. 


Use of dry rendering for handling all fats, production 
of electricity as a by-product of heating and cooking 
steam and a concealed water tank were features of 
the Blayney-Murphy Co. plant opened at Denver in 
1924. Henschien & McLaren designed the structure. 
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Meor2 Time for Real Business 


JHE meat packing industry had more opportunity to 

pay attention to its own business during the middle 
1920's. Buying, operating and selling problems were 
studied and some real progress was made. 

In 1925, for example, a big step was taken toward the 
adoption of shorter and milder cures similar to those 
used in Europe. Harry Lavin of the Stark Provision Co. 
reported that he had been much impressed while on a 
trip to the Continent by the five-day curing of boiling 
hams, accomplished with a special pickling salt. The de- 
partment of scientific research of the [AMP experimented 
during the year with the use of nitrite in curing and late 
in 1925 the BAI approved the use of this material. 

Standardization of equipment and supplies went for- 
ward under the leadership of the Institute. Standards for 
trolleys, lard cans and sausage meat and tank charging 





With the growth of the hard road system, and de- 

velopment of trucks—such as these early double deck- 

ers—which could haul more animals, the livestock 

marketing picture began to change, as shown in the 

chart below. Both truck shipment and the practice 
of direct buying expanded. 


trucks had already been adopted; packers were asked to 
approve tentative specifications for ham, bacon and pork 
loin trucks and for lard crates and boxes. 

At the second annual meeting of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, representatives of agricultural experi- 
ment stations, the USDA and directors of the Board set 
up a unified program to study factors influencing the 
quality and palatability of meat. 

Continually during the year the PROVISIONER criticized 
the packers for their hog buying and pork selling policies 
which the magazine considered speculative and not based 
on real facts. Oscar G. Mayer, president of the IAMP, 
agreed with the magazine when he said at the 1925 con- 
vention: 

“The experience of the industry during the last year 
proved clearly that the continued purchase of hogs at a 
loss, and the failure to price inventories at cost or market, 
whichever is lower, are the two evils of modern day 
operating practice.” 

The consent decree came back into the spotlight in 
1925, when, on the intervention of the California Co-opera- 
tive Canneries Companies, the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia suspended further operation of the 
decree. In 1928 the U. S. Supreme Court held the decree 
valid and vacated the intervention of California Can- 
neries. In 1931 the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, in answer to a petition by two of the packers, 
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modified the consent decree by permitting the defendants 
to deal in groceries at wholesale. However, in 1932 the 
U. S. Supreme Court again reversed the lower court, 
nullified the modification order and gave the defendants 
one year to dispose of their unrelated lines of business, 

Other legal developments of 1925 included the issuance 
of a writ by the federal district court at Chicago ordering 
Swift, Wilson and Cudahy to open their books to the 
Department of Agriculture (see page 119). Late in the 
year Secretary of Agriculture W. M. Jardine dismissed 
the complaint (see page 114) challenging the acquisition 
by Armour of the physical properties, business and good 
will of Morris & Company. 

During 1925 the Des Moines Packing Co. opened. . . , 
Dixon Packing Co., Houston, planned to remodel. . . . How. 
ard Gore, Secretary of Agriculture, requested the [AMP 
to study and eliminate wasteful and uneconomic practices 
in distribution. . . . / A. Z. Baker was elected president of 
the Cleveland Union Stock Yards Co. . . . Chas, Miller & 
Co. planned to erect a plant in North Bergen, N. J... . 
Swift acquired the Iowa Packing Co. at Des Moines, 
Armour bought the Farmers Co-operative Packing Co. at 
Huron, S. D., and Cudahy purchased the plant of the 


l'armer’s Terminal Packing Co. at St. Paul. Four 
packinghouses in San Francisco’s “Butchertown”—Miller 


& Lux, H. Moffatt Co., Levy Packing Co. and J. G. John- 
son—were destroyed by fire. . . . Peter Eckrich & Sons 
was incorporated in Fort Wayne, Ind., by Peter, John A. 
and Clement P. Eckrich. Harry L. Osman became 
director of a new department of purchasing practice at 
the IAMP and Henry D. Tefft succeeded John P. Harris 
as director of the department of packinghouse practice. 
. . » Crocker-Hoffman Co. at Merced, Cal., enlarged its 
sausage department. . . . Work began on the new plant of 
Banfield Brothers at Tulsa. . . . James Craig, jr., died. . . . 
Indianapolis Abattoir Corp., with W. H. Mooney as presi- 
dent and W. H. Allerdice as vice president, purchased 
from the receiver the plant and other assets of the old 
Indianapolis Abattoir Co, . . . Leon and Theodore Weil. jr., 
incorporated the Weil Packing Co. at Evansville. . . . Rath 
at Waterloo started to build a three-story administration 
building. . . . Wilson & Co. was reorganized. 

There were two developments in connection with rail- 
road freight rates during 1925. Eastern slaughterers filed 
a complaint with the ICC against eastbound livestock 
rates and charged that meat rates to the East were 
prejudicial to their interests. Late in the year the Com- 
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to expand its production facilities to serve you better! 
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\ir| The cure in this drum was made and was tested 
in our laboratory on 1-26-52 
Batch No. __ 989 


MEAT INDUSTRY SUPPLIERS 
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M.LS. “SAFEWAY” CURE IS BACKED BY 
THIS DATED CERTIFICATE OF APPROVAL 


Every M.LS. product is guaranteed to be as good as any- 


thing on the market...some say it is the best! Every | 
M.L.S. drum has our recorded laboratory certificate affixed 
to it. All M.L.S. Products are as perfect as strict laboratory 
control can make them or they don’t leave our plant! The 
famous “SAFEWAY” Cure is 100% guaranteed! M.LS. 
“SAFEWAY” Cure will not deteriorate! We invite you 
to try a sample drum on approval. 
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Views of M.I.S. Laboratory 


MEAT INDUSTRY SUPPLIERS 





at 


OFFICES AND 


LABORATORY 


A modest beginning... but M.I.S. has steadily grown to the point where we are now an 


integral part of the Meat Industry. Our first customers could not have been much im- 


pressed with our small quarters but they were quick to recognize and appreciate some- 


thing else: fair dealing, quality products and real service! What started out as a sectional 


business soon mushroomed into the nation-wide and foreign scale of distribution we now 


enjoy. M.I.S. Field Men are now located in every section of the country... 


serving you from 


+seven strategic and convenient spots. The famous red M.I.S. drum is now a familiar sight in 


packing plants and sausage making establishments throughout the United States, Canada, and 


other countries. 


Your enthusiastic acceptance of M.1S. products is heartening indeed... and our number-one 


aim continues to be one of maintaining and strengthening your confidence in us to merit 


your steady patronage. 


You can always depend on M.I.S. Cures, Seasonings and Service!! 


The Recognized 


quality seasoning and curing matertals & 


Symbol of high 
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mission ruled in the case brought by the Interior lowa 
packers and others (see page 114), making a 9 per cent 
cut in rates on fresh meats from points east of the Mis- 
sissippi. The ICC also reduced rates on cured meats and 
green salted hides from the Missouri river, and shaved 
the charges on packinghouse products in bulk from the 
Mississippi river east by lowering their classification. 

With the majority of state and federal institutions, plus 
the U. S. Steamship Lines, using the USDA grades for 
meat, the Department of Agriculture held hearings on its 
tentative standards at Chicago in December, 1925. Packers 
promised to help with standardization, criticized some of 
the grade names and pointed out the difficulties of apply- 
ing grades on a nationwide basis. Retailers expressed their 
approval of the system. 

During 1925 the Bureau of Labor surveyed changes in 
packinghouse labor wage rates and hours from 1917 on- 
ward. The agency reported that the average hourly rate 
for men was 49.7c in 1925 compared with 27.1c in 1917. 
While during the first war year almost all the reporting 
plants worked 60 hours per week, in 1921 the average full 
time hours for all occupations and departments amounted 
to 48.4 and in 1925 to 50.2. Fifty-five of the 86 plants 
studied by the Bureau in 1925 observed a weekly guarantee 
of hours: 51 of these guaranteed 40 hours per week. In 
many plants overtime did not begin with completion of the 
regular day or workweek; thus employes working an eight- 
hour day and 48-hour week did not earn overtime rates 
until the completion of a ten-hour day or 54-hour week. 

Looking back from the vantage point of January, 1926, 
Oscar G. Mayer, IAMP president, commented that 1925 
profits had been very moderate and that the year had been 
a difficult one because of a decrease in the hog supply. Dur- 
ing most of 1925 hogs cost more than the products could 
be sold for at the time of purchase. 


Meat Canning Gels a Lifi 


GRICULTURE in 1926 was trying to work out of 

some of the difficulties resulting from the inflation 
of World War I. The Provisioner commented in this 
connection: 

“Legislation designed to place the federal government in 
the position of marketing, or assisting to market, the 
farmers’ surplus crops, is popularly advocated at the pres- 
ent time as a solution of the farmers’ difficulties.” 

The magazine noted that country buying of hogs was 
drawing increasing criticism from marketing agencies and 
some producers. In an NP article, E. N. Wentworth of 
Armour and Company said that direct buying appeared to 
ebb and flow with the supply situation and observed that 
discussion and agitation with respect to the practice usual- 
ly arose at the low point of the hog cycle. 

Geo. A. Hormel & Co. in 1926 was attempting to encour- 
age the production of bacon hogs in its territory by placing 
bred Yorkshire gilts with young hog raisers. However, 
another event which took place at Austin during the year 
was ultimately to aid all hog producers, meat packers and 
canners. This was the introduction by Hormel of the semi- 
sterile canned ham, cooked in a sealed oval container. The 
new product was launched with attractive, full-color ad- 
vertising in national magazines. Both the product and the 
method of its promotion impelled other meat canners to 
take a look at their “so-so” market and to realize that 
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The curves show the short and sharp variations in hog 
supplies and longer ups and downs reflecting the 
changes in cattle and sheep numbers. 


American consumers would welcome quality canned meats, 
During the same year the Illinois Meat Co. pioneered in 
effective radio advertising of quality canned meats and 
began to establish its “Broadcast” corned beef hash in 
public favor. 
During 1926 E. A. Cudahy, jr., was elected president of 


the Cudahy Packing Co.... : American Packing Co. at St. 
Louis completed a new packinghouse. . . . Mission Provi- 


sion Co. at San Antonio obtained permission to build a 
$100,000 unit... . G. & M. Provision Co., organized by 
Fred Glaser and A. R. March, leased the plant of Midwest 
Packing Co. at Omaha. . . . Control of the Jacob Dold 
Packing Co. passed into the hands of E. C. Andrews, Buf- 
falo capitalist, and W. F. Price was made first vice presi- 


dent and general manager. . .. W. H. Gausselin opened the 
Mutual Sausage Co. in Chicago. . . . Fred Schroth, pioneer 


Cincinnati packer, died. . . . Gertrude Ederle, the hearty, 
meat-eating descendant of a family of butchers, swam the 
English Channel. 

J. Tramonte announced the High Grade Packing Co. 
would build at Galveston. . . . James Henry Packing Co. 
was incorporated in Seattle and Scott, Petersen in Chicago. 
Waldock Packing Co. was formed at Sandusky, Ohio. .. . 
E. Kahn’s Sons Co. planned a $1,500,000 packinghouse. 
. . . Packers reported their losses from tuberculous hogs 
had declined since the start of the campaign to eliminate 
the disease among cattle. . . . Mellon Institute announced 
successful development of synthetic sausage casings under 
a fellowship established by Erwin O. Freund. . . . H. C. 
Bohack Co., large eastern chain store organization, opened 
a processing plant in Brooklyn. 

Late in the year the U.S. Court of Appeals at Chicago 
ruled that the Secretary of Agriculture had no right to 
examine packers’ books under the Packers and Stockyards 
Act and nullified a writ issued by the district court. The 
U.S. Supreme Court decided that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission had exceeded its authority in directing packers to 
divest themselves of stock held in other companies in cases 
where the physical assets had already changed hands. The 
court upheld FTC action in the case in which the Western 
Meat Co. of California had acquired the Nevada Packing 
Co., but ruled for Swift on its acquisition of the Moultrie 
and Andalusia Packing Companies. 

Some meat industry leaders in 1926 saw a great need 
and predicted its ultimate fulfillment. W. W. Woods, vice 
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president of the IAMP, said at the group’s 1926 conven- 
tion: 

“To protect its consuming outlet adequately, our industry 
sooner or later must undertake a well-studied, carefully- 
planned and soundly-financed advertising campaign.” 

At the same meeting Oscar G. Mayer listed five needs of 
the industry: 1) Continued esteem of the public; 2) Better 
profits; 3) Improved accounting methods; 4) More authen- 
tic livestock statistics, and 5) Closer relationships with 
producers. 

The American livestock and meat industry enjoyed fairly 
good results in 1926 and the outlook for 1927 was described 
as “encouraging” in a year-end review in the PROVISIONER. 
The magazine noted, however, that exports of pork prod- 
ucts declined 8 per cent in 1926 compared with 1925. 


Teamwork Moaues Smoked Meats 


ERHAPS the biggest news of 1927 was the ham and 

bacon campaign carried on during the summer. A 
special convention of the Institute was held at Chicago on 
June 8 and more than 100 packers approved plans for a 
$300,000 advertising and merchandising drive. At the 
time, stocks of S. P. meats were very large and prices were 
about 25 per cent below the 1926 level: plenty of product 
was in sight for the future and export prospects were only 
fair. Facing this situation, Institute members decided to 
boost smoked meat consumption through a cooperative 
campaign with each participant contributing on the basis 
of his 1925 hog slaughter. 

Packers, retailers, hotels, restaurants, railroads and other 
purveyors of food cooperated in the two-month drive. Ad- 
vertisements appeared weekly in newspapers in more than 
150 cities. More than 24,000,000 pieces of promotional ma- 
terial—posters, window streamers, recipe booklets and 
stickers—were made available to the trade. The Institute 
and the NP sponsored prize contests for packer salesmen. 
Local retail associations held mass meetings to enlist dealer 
support. 

On adding up the score late in August the PROVISIONER 
said: 

“As a whole, the campaign is an undebatable success. It 
increased ham consumption greatly, without forcing a sharp 
decline in prices. . . . Where there was effective, honest co- 
operation there was success. . . . One net result was a 
realization in the trade—packer and retailer alike—that 
more and better business can be done by pulling together.” 

The “economic folly” label pinned on the MecNary- 
Haugen “farm relief” bill by President Calvin Coolidge 
when he vetoed the measure was seconded by the NP. The 











magazine observed that while the proposal’s export subsidy 
appeared to guarantee packers against loss in marketing 
surplus products, collection of the equalization fee would 
have loaded a burden on the industry. 

Another legislative proposal of 1927 held even more in- 
terest for meat packers. The Capper-Tincher bill to amend 
the Packers and Stockyards Act was aimed at direct buy- 
ing of livestock. Under the bill packers located near the 
principal terminal centers would have been forced to buy 
almost all their livestock on those public markets—in some 
cases at great loss to producers and themselves. The meas- 
ure was opposed by the American National Livestock Asso- 
ciation and the Institute. 

A feature article in the NP of 1927 pointed out the 
growing tendency to transport livestock by truck. The de- 
velopment was most noticeable at the Indianapolis, Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati and Sioux City markets where, by 1926, 
trucked hog receipts constituted from 44 to 27 per cent of 
the totals. 

Government beef grading was tested out in 1927 after a 
long conference between the Better Beef Association and 
representatives of the Institute. The packers consented to 
handle and make available to the trade beef graded in the 
USDA top classifications—Prime and Choice—with the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board to act as liaison agency 
between the trade and government and to study the effects 
of grade selling on producers, consumers and marketing 
concerns. The packers were lukewarm toward the scheme, 
but agreed to the experiment because of the interest of 
producers, retailers and the government. 

During the early months of 1927 the Columbus Packing 
Co., Columbus, Ga., was bought by T. G. Strange and S. W. 
Beppner and named The Provision Co. . . . Peter Eckrich 
& Sons decided to add a plant at Kalamazoo to units at Fort 
Wayne and South Bend. . . . Union Stock Yards at South 
San Francisco opened with W. H. Byrnes as president. . . . 
H. Moffat Co. at San Francisco bought the 70-year-old firm 
of Miller & Lux. . . . P. Brennan Co. acquired the Louis 
Pfaelzer & Sons packinghouse in Chicago. . . . S. Rabino- 
witz was elected president of the Sausage Manufacturers 
Association of New England. . . . Stark Provision Co. at 
Canton, Ohio, changed its name to Sugardale Provision 


Co. . . . Schott & Company, New Orleans, Turvey Packing 
Co., Blackwell, Okla., and Crocker Packing Co., Joplin- 
Webb City, Mo., were building or remodeling. . . . J. S. 


McLean of Harris Abattoir Co. announced the founding 
of Canada Packers Limited to take in Harris, Gunns Ltd., 
Canadian Packing Co. and Wm. Davies Co. 

Secretary of Agriculture Jardine placed administration 
of the Packers and Stockyards Act under John R. Mohler, 
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Persuading every 
American to buy a 
few extra ham sand- 
wiches, or to pur- 
chase a whole ham or 
slab of bacon, would 
move the packers’ 
surplus of smoked 
meats, the NP point- 
ed out at the begin- 
ning of the 1927 pro- 
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In 16 Years Rapid Growth... . 
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The A. DEWIED CASING COMPANY was 


founded in 1937 at Sacramento, California, with 





the belief that careful handling, expert selection 
of raw material, proper processing under mod- 
ern conditions would help to produce more 
uniform dependable sausage casings that would 
help to produce better sausage at lowest com- 
parative cost. Original operations have been 
greatly enlarged and additional casing clean- ees 
ing facilities have been installed at Sacramento 


and also Los Angeles. 
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‘MOST MODERN PLANTS FOR PROCESSING 


to help you produce: 
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OPERATIONS OF THE A. DEWIED CASING COMPANY ARE CARRIED 
ON BY CAREFUL ATTENTION TO SIMPLE BUSINESS PRINCIPLES: 


» The merchandise we produce and offer to sausage manufacturers must 
conform to basic standards higher than those set by the Meat Industry itself. 


» Offerings to sausage producers must be clearly defined and in line with 
their needs and standards. 


p The interest of the customer must come first and every order or shipment 
must have personal attention from a responsible individual in our organi- 


zation. 
PLANT COMPLETELY AIR CONDITIONED— COMPLETE CONTROL THROUGH ALL STAGES 
Assures rapid production at lower operating cost to help From primary stripping through final packing for shipment, 
reduce your costs on finished sausage casings. Dewied casings are watched, controlled, sorted and selected 


for highest quality at every step. 


CLEANING AND SELECTING ROOMS 
RADIATED WITH GERMICIDAL LAMPS— FULL SELECTION OF CASINGS, ACCURATELY GRADED 
assures clean, sanitary conditions to help improve the quality Because we are domestic producers and importers with world- 


of finished casings. wide connections, we can usually supply casings which may 


not be available from ordinary sources. 


SKILLED HELP IN ALL DEPARTMENTS— 
insures highest quality, consistent uniformity, and full de- 


pendability in the merchandise we supply to sausage manu- 





facturers. 
' We look forward to a continued period of growth and service. If you 
' would like to know why Dewied customers are better satisfied, better 
ri served and have lower production costs, we invite the opportunity of 
id serving you. 
al 


1 Vewied gusn 


‘Canine COMPANY aS 1: ell naturally betfler 


IMPORTER 





MAIN OFFICE * i 
POST OFFICE BOX 562 © = SACRAMENTOSB= CALIFORNIA e CLEANING PLANTS: LOS ANGELES AND SACRAMENTO 
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chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry. . . . Liquidation 
of Acme Packing Co. of Green Bay, a war-born meat can- 
ning enterprise, was begun. . . . Vissman-Louisville Co., an 
operating concern, was formed by merging the interests of 
C. F. Vissman Co. and Louisville Provision Co. with Henry 
Knight as chairman of the board, R. E. Vissman, president, 
and C. H. Knight, vice president. . . . Baldridge Packing 
Co. opened its plant on Vernon avenue in Los Angeles and 
Banfield Bros. planned to build at Enid, Okla... . E. C. 
Andrews, president of Jacob Dold Packing Co., reported 
conditions abroad were improving and viewed provision 
export prospects with optimism. 

A corrective decision by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission reduced the freight rates on fresh meats from 
Mississippi River points to New York to bring them into 
correct relationship with the lower Chicago-eastbound rates 
granted in 1925. Through fresh meat rates from the 
Southwest were also reduced. The ICC rescinded its reduc- 
tion in rates on packed provisions and hides from Cedar 
Rapids and Missouri River points to New York. Packers 
were awarded reparations on shipments of bulk cured meats 
because the carriers had failed to lower the classification, 
as ordered in the 1925 decision. 

During the latter part of 1927 Adolf Gobel, Inc., ac- 
quired Geo. Kern, Inc., and Frank M. Firor became head 
of the combined New York plants. . . . The meat industry 
lost one of its keenest minds with the death of J. Ogden 
Armour. . . . Swift became the first packer to put a trade- 
mark on fresh meat; Premium and Select beef were 
branded with a cylinder studded with phonograph needles. 

. V. D. Skipworth and H. F. Cook organized Silz Pack- 
ing Co., New York. . . . Kern Valley Packing Co. was in- 
corporated by Occar Rudnick and Harry Gross. 
Carstens Packing Co. bought the business of Barton & Co. 
at Seattle. .. . Operating agreement between C. F. Vissman 
and Louisville Provision Co. was cancelled. . . . John 
Wenzel Co. resumed operations after a five-year lapse. 


How Can We Make More Money? 


Wi ITH industrial prosperity evident on all sides, 

meat packers in 1928 wondered why they couldn’t 
win a little greater share for themselves. For the first time 
the industry’s overall economic status was analyzed ob- 
jectively and critically. Examination revealed some of the 
reasons for a relatively low level of earnings, but the 
remedies were more difficult to find and to apply. Under- 
lying much of the discussion of cause and cure was a belief 
—amounting almost to a fetish—that orderliness could be 
achieved in business, and that some of the problems of a 
competitive economy could be eased through such devices 
as fair trade practice agreements. 

Direct buying had been unjustly blamed for a hog 
market break in 1927 and was hotly debated during 1928. 
President Oscar G. Mayer of IAMP told the National Live 
Stock Producers Association that packers bought direct, 
when necessary, to obtain enough hogs, and that they 
purchased direct because producers chose to sell so. He 
pointed out that the total supply of hogs and total demand 
—not place of purchase or method of buying—determined 
prices. Mayer also informed the producers that a new type 
of hog was needed—one with more lean protein tissue— 
and that hog production should be based on meat demand 
rather than on the corn supply. He asserted that meat must 
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he produced more cheaply to compete with other foods. 
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The firm of E. Kahn’s Sons Co. had come a long way 
in 25 years under the leadership of L. W. and A. H. 
Kahn. Work was started on a large new plant in 1927. 


The PRovisIONER described the Capper and Hope direct 
buying bills before Congress as designed “to prevent the 
livestock producer from selling where he pleases, and to 
prohibit the packer from buying where he can. Their 
manifest intent is to force livestock into the central mar- 
kets.” The magazine said that the legislation would classify 
packers and their buying employes as livestock dealers; 
would permit the suspension of a packer from buying at 
any public yard for five years, and would force interstate 
packers to open their books to the government. 

One unexpected ally of the packers was Henry A. Wal- 
lace of Wallace’s Farmer, who editorialized against at- 
tempts to suppress direct marketing. 

During May the Secretary of Agriculture dismissed 
charges brought by commission men through the National 
Livestock Exchange that Hormel and Rath had agreed to 
divide direct buying territory. The Secretary found that 
the two firms competed actively for hogs in the area. 

A. T. Edinger of the Better Beef Association reported 
that a total of 44,357 Prime and Choice and 4,715 Good 
carcasses had been given government grading during the 
year ended April 28, 1928. Edinger said that the new 
standards had influenced packer grading methods and had 
led some firms to use their own grade marks. 

During 1928 the Louis Meyer Co. of New York intro- 
duced a canned frankfurter and Hormel brought out semi- 
sterile canned luncheon meat packed in key-opening 6-lb. 
containers. Rath at Waterloo was working on a canned 
pork sausage. 

Eastern slaughterers finally won a reduction in livestock 
freight rates from Chicago and other western points. The 
request for the reduction was made after the interior lowa 
packers asked for (and finally obtained) a cut in the east- 
bound meat rates. 

Selling problems were frequently discussed by the Pro- 
VISIONER during 1928. The magazine noted that chain 
stores were here to stay, and said they would have to pay 
more attention to merchandising and place less emphasis 
on price cutting. The chains were described as “trouble- 
some customers” for meat packers. In connection with 
price list “shading,” the magazine asked: 

“Can packers combine in good business practice? Is it 
wrong or illegal to agree on sound business principles and 
then see that they are enforced? . . . Since the post-war 
deflation, instead of the buyer needing protection, business 
and industry need protection.” 

Directors of the Institute gave vice president Woods the 
special assignment of finding the underlying causes that 
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made it difficult for the industry to make a modest profit 
and impossible to maintain a steady one. As a result of 
his analysis, Woods listed the following as limiting factors: 

1) The decline in prices; 2) The decline in exports; 
3) Relatively high prices for choice cuts; 4) Packers’ de- 
sire for volume had led to overpricing livestock and under- 
pricing meats; 5) Unbalanced distribution of processing 
plants and livestock: 6) Over-capacity of plants in relation 
to demand; 7) Disparity between efficiency of different 
companies had allowed some to shave their margins; 8) 
Chain stores, cooperative buying and other merchandising 
developments; 9) Lack of relevance between livestock 
supply and demand for meat. 

Woods believed that the effect of some of these factors 
might be modified by: 

1) A cooperative advertising campaign; 2) Closer co- 
operation with producers to improve and increase supplies, 
lower the cost of raising meat animals and bring about 
more orderly marketing; 3) Encouraging consolidation at 
the local level of companies, or certain facilities, where 
uneconomic duplication existed; 4) Expanding and improv- 
ing statistics on meat marketing so the trade would be bet- 
ter informed; 5) Speeding up meat curing to minimize 
speculation; 6) Establishment of standard units for deal- 
ing in industry commodities and their use as a basis for 
figuring differentials up or down; 7) Working with agri- 
cultural colleges and other agencies to increase livestock 
production in areas where plant facilities exceeded sup- 
plies; 8) Integrating meat packing and retailing; 9) Elim- 
ination of disorderly trade practices by agreeing that the 
departure of a packer from his price list, before it was 
withdrawn, would constitute unfair competition. 

During 1928 the Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. acquired 
the Ohio Packing Co. at Columbus. . . . G. F. and W. F. 
Peters started the Peters Home Made Sausage Co. at St. 


Paul. . . . Meat canners, with L. M. Tolman as chairman, 
petitioned the National Canners Association for recogni- 
tion as the meat section. . .. G. Harvey Nuckolls of Pueblo 
died. . . . Ready Food Products Co. built a four-story 
plant in Chicago. . . . Carl Kruse acquired the Seattle 
Packing Co. . . . Julius Hauser, pioneer West Coast packer, 
died. . . . Swift acquired Interstate Packing Co., Winona, 


Minn. . . . Burns & Company, Ltd., refinanced with Pat 
Burns as chairman and John Burns as president. . . . [AMP 
and the hide committee of the Tanners’ Council agreed 
that hides should be sold on a trimmed basis, . . . Tiede- 
mann & Harris opened a new provision processing plant in 
San Francisco. . . . Swift decided to build a $2,500,000 
plant near Vernon avenue in Los Angeles. . . 

Packers restricted payment of a 10c premium to tuber- 
culosis-free hogs from accredited areas which were tattooed 
as to point of origin. . . . J. C. Dreher opened a new sau- 
sage plant at Columbia, S. C. . . . Hygrade Food Products 
Corp. acquired the assets of Allied Packers, Inc., including 
plants at Buffalo, Detroit, Wheeling, Chicago and Wichita. 
.- + Dr. John R. Mohler stepped into a strike by kosher meat 
retailers in New York and ended the speculators’ corner on 
choice cuts by designating an afternoon trading period 
during which all could buy. . . . Fred Dold & Sons Packing 
Co. built at Wichita. . . . The NP sponsored a survey of 
consumer attitudes toward packaged meat products. .. . 
Otto Stahl, Inc., and Louis Meyer Co. merged under the 
new name of Stahl-Meyer, Inc., with Otto Stahl as chair- 
man and George A. Schmidt as president. . . . Members 
of the Chicago Board of Trade assembled for the last time 
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in the exchange hall of the old building on LaSalle street 
and hoped to go into their new 44-story home by 1930. 
. . . W. W. Woods became the first full-time president of 
the IAMP. 

The report of the Packers and Stockyards Administra- 
tion showed that 1928 was a relatively good year for the 
industry. Total net gain of 680 firms reporting amounted 
to $70,204,247, or 7.14 per cent on net worth, compared 
with $38,296,308 and 3.94 per cent in the preceding year, 
and $76,888,346, or 8.63 per cent, in the good year, 1924. 


Unfair Practices Ruled Out 


EAT industry leaders saw no particular trouble 
ahead when the year 1929 began. Some of their 
views on the outlook were: 

F, Edson White: “There is reason to expect that 1929 
will see a continuation of the prosperity of 1928. ... When 
people are working and receiving good wages, and when 
there is faith in the administration of the federal govern- 
ment, prosperity is the rule.” 

Thomas E. Wilson: “The outlook is better than it has 
been at any time since the deflation period.” 

F. S. Snyder: “The business outlook appears to be 
favorable. . . . The present industry activity reflects con- 
fidence in the future.” 

W. W. Woods: “1928 was a fairly satisfactory year for 
the packing industry in general and was markedly better 
than 1927. For the business as a whole, the outlook for 
1929 is fairly promising. If present business conditions 
continue, as most business men believe they will, meat 
packing companies should have a relatively satisfactory 
year.” 

Early in 1929 Institute president W. W. Woods told the 
National Livestock Producers Association about a dramatic 
development then pending: 

“We are making a search for any abuses or wastes that 
have crept into the business as a consequence of the 
keenness of competition for trade. When we are agreed 
on these abuses we are going to ask the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to call a trade practice conference of the entire 
industry so they can be eliminated as of a given date and, 
with the aid of the government, be kept eliminated.” 

The Institute commission on elimination of waste, under 
F. Edson White, drew up a list of objectionable practices 
in the fields of distribution and livestock purchasing. 
Proposals for correcting these and other abuses in the 
trade were thoroughly discussed at a series of meetings 
held throughout the country and a proposed code of fair 
trade practices was formulated. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture invited all members of the meat packing industry to 
attend a trade practice conference to be held during the 
convention of the I[AMP. 

The proposed code was approved first by the Institute 
membership and then by the industry as a whole at the 
conference in October. Secretary of Agriculture Arthur 
M. Hyde accepted the code soon afterward with the pro- 
viso that all sections not already in effect because of their 
inclusion in the Packers and Stockyards Act, should become 
effective January 1, 1930. The code covered the following 
points: 

Unfair sales practices: (a) Secret rebates, concessions 
or allowances of any kind; (b) Obscuring the sales price 
by granting secretly unusual discounts or terms; (c) Dis- 
criminating unduly among buyers in terms, prices, dis- 
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- meat hung “unadorned” and “unashamed” in the butcher shop. Then came 
coolers, freezers, super-markets and special wraps for special products. DANIELS 


has kept pace with public acceptance and demand for attractively designed 


protection for those products that go on their dining tables. 


There is co DANIELS product to fit your needs printed in sheets and 
rolls... transparent glassine @ snowdrift glassine @ superkleer transpar- 
ent glassine @ lard pak @ bacon pak @ ham pak grease-proof @ sylvania 
cellophane @ laminated papers @ special ‘Heat-Seal’’ papers. 


& 
Daniels preferred packaging service 


SALES OFFICES: Rhinelander, Wisconsin 
Chicago, Illinois . . Philadelphia, Pennsylvania . . Dayton, Ohio 
St. Louis, Missouri Dallas, Texas Los Angeles, California 


MULTICOLOR PRINTERS + CREATORS + DESIGNERS 
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counts or in services; (d) Giving premiums with pack- 
inghouse products; (e) Guaranteeing a customer against 
a market decline or advance; (f) Selling below a reason- 
able market value to injure a competitor or to lessen com- 
petition; (g) An attempt unwarrantedly to evade fulfill- 
ment of an agreement to purchase or sell or to receive or 
deliver goods; (h) Making false or misleading statements 
concerning grade, quality, condition, quantity, nature, 
origin or preparation of any packinghouse product; (i) 
Making a defamatory or untrue statement with regard to 
a competitor, his business, his policies or his products. 

Livestock trading rules: (a) The practice of giving 
shippers the option of more than one day’s market is un- 
fair; (b) Secret allowances to sellers of livestock involving 
weight, price or shrink are unfair; (c) Price discrimina- 
tion or favoritism to any individual or organization selling 
livestock, by any buyer, which work to the disadvantage of 
others on the same market, is an unfair method; (d) En- 
gaging livestock at any public market prior to the opening, 
and P. T. sales, are unfair practices. 

Sales and distribution problems continued to occupy 
the attention of the industry during 1929. The NP, the 
Institute and individual packers were concerned about 
small orders and 


studied their prev- [ t 
alence, their cost H 4 

and possibilities for l= 5 ve" 
eliminating them. | MEAT MARKE 
The PROVISIONER j / 
predicted that chain 
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ders at too great cost. 


go into the chain store business and some attempts had 
been failures, the NP reported. 

In the broader field in which all foods competed with 
meats, the NP suggested that packers watch such firms as 
General Foods Corp. This company, armed with its Birds- 
eye quick-freezing process, purchased through its subsidi- 
ary, Frosted Foods, Inc., a substantial interest in Batchelder 
& Snyder of Boston in 1929. However, the packers were 
already experimenting with the sale of packaged meats in 
fresh chilled or frozen form. Keefe-Le Stourgeon Co. of 
Arkansas City reported success with packaged pork chops 
and frozen beef tenderloin in 1-lb. units: Swift was offer- 
ing frosted lamb and pork chops in the Chicago area, and 
the Hudson’s Bay Co. found that Winnipeg consumers 
liked self-service meat retailing. 

“The approach of the new era,” said the PROVISIONER, 
“is heralded by two major influences—quick-freezing and 
a code of fair trade practices providing for self-regulation 
of the industry.” 
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Meat triumphed in 1929 and the food faddists and some 
doctors were confounded by announcement of the success- 
ful completion of the Stefansson-Andersen experiment of 
living for a year on meat alone (see “Cooperation Pays”). 

The National Live Stock and Meat Board continued 
basic research on the value of meat and explored its use 
in the diet of children, liver for anemia and food iron. R. 
C. Pollock, general manager of the Board, reported that 
information about meat was being placed before consumers 
in every state through newspapers and radio, and that the 
Board was showing dealers better cutting methods for lamb 
and demonstrating how to break beef carcasses to get more 
of the most demanded cuts. 

Several phases of the hog problem received attention 
during 1929. Representatives of the National Swine 
Growers Association, the Institute and the swine industry 
sat down and defined the “meat type hog.” At the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, research workers decided that the best 
carcass for the packer came from the “intermediate” hog, 
midway between “chuffy” and “rangy.” After several 
years of hog improvement work, Canada set up three offi- 
cial grades—“‘Selects” and “Bacons” (high and lower type 
bacon hogs) and “Butchers.” New regulations provided 
for compulsory grading at local shipping points. 

On the operational side, the NP reported that Wilson at 
Kansas City was painting hogs with rosin to clean them up 
after dehairing. The Institute experimented with electrical 
stunning of hogs and cattle and offered prizes for methods 
of applying the stunning principle. 

Wallace F. McKee of the Chicago Livestock Exchange 
said that the percentages of cattle and hogs retained, ster- 
ilized and condemned for tuberculosis had declined during 
the 1920's, and that tattooed hogs from accredited counties 
showed a low incidence of the disease. 

The railroads maneuvered to avoid the reduction in 
freight rates on eastbound livestock which the ICC had 
ordered in 1928. The carriers challenged the Commission’s 
action as confiscatory and the eastern packers, western 
markets and producers’ organizations fought back. 

During 1929, Frank M. Firor of Gobel announced the 
firm had contracted to acquire more than 80 per cent of 
the common stock of Jacob E, Decker & Sons. . . . James 
Harris of Canada Packers and John J. Felin died. . . . Mil- 
ler Packing Co. of Oakland, Cal., erected a new plant. . . . 
A limited outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease was stamped 
out in California. . . . Neuhoff Packing Co., Nashville, took 
over the Power Packing Co. of the same city. ... W. R. 
Crowder became president of the Platte Valley Packing 
Co., Scottsbluff, Neb. . Rath worked on a $250,000 
manufacturing building, while Dodge City Packing Co., 
Kenosha Packing Co., C. A. Burnette Co. of Chicago, J. 
Allan & Sons of San Francisco, A. H. Chambers Packing 
Co. of Olympia, Wash., Dixie Packing Co. of Waycross, 
Ga., Webb Packing Co., Salisbury, Md., and Krey Packing 
Co. of St. Louis also carried on construction projects. 

Fred R. Burrows of Swift died. . . . Armour assumed 
control of the Pittsburgh Provision & Packing Co. . . 
Deerfoot Farms Co. was acquired by National Dairy Prod- 
ucts Corp. . . . Danahy-Faxon meat chain of Buffalo in- 
creased to 164 stores. . . . Sausage Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of New England opposed the proposed 3c increase in 
the tariff on beef. . . . Steiner Packing Co. of Youngstown 
was formed by merger of M. L. Steiner and Youngstown 
Packing and Provision Co. . . . Minton Packing Co. of 
Fort Worth became the Blue Bonnet Packing Co. with 
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BASIC DENOMINATOR SCHEDULE 
PACKER STYLE DRESSED HOGS 


DRESSED PIGS ¢ DENOMINATOR © LIVE MARKET 
54- 722 @ 1.3 x 90-1202 
73- 89 @ 1.55 x 120-140 

















90-107 @ 1.50 x 140-160 

108-123 @ 1.46 x 160-180 

DR. BUTCHERS « DENOMINATOR © LIVE MARKET 

124-1384 @ 1.43 x 180-2004 

139-154 @ 1.42 x 200-220 
155-169 @ 1.41 x 220-240 

170-192 @ 1.40 x 240-270 

193-213 @ 1.39 x 270-300 

214-239 @ 1.37 x 300-330 


240-263 @ 1.35 x 330-360 
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OUR CREDO 
To constantly strive to divide, equally, between Buyer and Seller, 
through the Busse Denominator Pricing Method, the economic savings 
inherent in the shipping of Dressed Hogs, instead of Live Hogs. 
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@ Irvin A. Busse is the man primarily responsible for the creation and development in the past 
20 years of a new business—The Denominator Dressed Hog Business—within the framework of our 

Meat Packing Industry. Busse Brokerage is unique in that it is the only meat brokerage firm 
at specializes 100% in the buying and selling of Dressed Hogs. 


The three primary reasons for the success of this new business are: (1) the economic soundness 
of shipping 70 lbs. of Dressed Hogs, instead of 100 lbs. of live hogs, from the Middle West hog- 
* producing section of the country to the consuming sections of the country; (2) the sare “Denomi- 
a nator Method” of pricing Dressed Hogs as contrasted with the risky “flat price” method of pricing; 
and (3) Irvin A. Busse who had the vision to see the need for this specialized service in the Indus- 
try, the ability to develop the “Busse Denominators”. and the determination to sell the idea to the 
Industry. 


sitet 


The economic soundness of shipping Dressed Hogs has been proven by the constant and substantial 
increase each year in the volume of Dressed Hog shipments for the past 20 years. You save in-transit 
tissue shrink, death losses and bruises equalling approximately $1.00 to $2.00 a dressed cwt by ship- 
ping Dressed Hogs instead of live hogs. The labor costs and overhead are less in the Middle West 
hog-producing section than in the Eastern or West Coast consuming sections of the country. Live 
hogs can be purchased more efficiently by Middle West hog slaughterers who are on the spot than 
by Eastern or West Coast hog slaughterers who are 1,000 or 2,000 miles away from the source of 


PIONEERING IN THE MEAT INDUSTRY 


supply of live hogs. Green cuts derived from Dressed Hogs hold up better than green cuts which are 
shipped as such, since they have been encased in the carcass and do not have that fatigued look; the 
trimmings are fresher and cuts can be trimmed to the exact satisfaction of the local trade. 











The advantages of buying and selling Dressed Hogs on the Denominator method, basing the price 
of Dressed Hogs on the price of live hogs, have been proven by the fact that practically all of the 
Dressed Hog business transacted today is done on the Denominator basis. The DENOMINATOR 
method of pricing Dressed Hogs makes “FRIENDS” of Shippers and Buyers and provides a fair and 
safe method of buying and selling dressed Hogs for future delivery since the cost of a live hog is by 
far the most important item in determining the cost of the Dressed Hog, and because the cost of a 
live hog varies from day to day as compared with the relatively fixed costs of direct expenses, freight 
rates, and killing credits. The Denominator pricing method allows the shipper to figure a very close 
price as contrasted with selling on a flat price several days in advance when he feels he has to inelude 
in the flat price not only his normal expenses but also a “cushion” in case the live hog market should 
advance $.25, $.50, or even $1.00 a live cwt. The practical result is a shipper’s willingness to figure 
on a close pricing basis since he is protected by being able to use the live hog market price as a basis 
for determining his Dressed Hog price on the day he buys his live hogs, and the buyer feceives the 
benefit of the close pricing basis made possible by using the Denominator pricing method. The Busse 
Basic Denominator Schedule for “Packer Style” Dressed Hogs, which includes all the various live hog 
and Dressed Hog weight ranges and the appropriate Denominator for each, is a result of 20 years of 
concentrated effort, thought. and practical experience, and was devised by Mr. Busse for the con- 
venience of the trade. 


Irvin A. Busse was born in Chicago in 1899. He attended the local grade and high schools and 
also the University of Illinois. He received his early training in the Industry at Morris & Company 
in the Provision Department. When Morris merged with Armour, he became a junior partner in a 
. general line meat brokerage firm. In 1928 Mr. Busse formed the Packers Commission Co. which 
marked the beginning of his creating and selling the idea of Denominator Dressed Hogs. In 1947 
the firm name was more appropriately changed to Busse Brokerage. since the name Busse had be- 
come synonymous with Denominator Dressed Hogs. 











Where the hogs are cut. not where they are killed, is of paramount importance. By cutting ship- 
ped-in Dressed Hogs locally, a Packer has a price advantage over a competitor who kills and cuts 
shipped-in live hogs locally, and a product advantage over a competitor who purchases shipped-in 


carload lots of green pork cuts. 





Busse Brokerage is extremely proud of the part it has played im the dynamic growth of our great 
Meat Packing Industry, and grateful for being privileged to share in the outstanding service the 
Industry has rendered to the health and well-being of the American people. 
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Since 1854 Hackney has been engineer- 
ing and building better vehicles for 
particular customers. Thanks to your search for more useful 
and stronger bodies, constantly improved insulated and 
refrigerator bodies have been developed to meet your needs 





by Hackney’s staff of experienced engineers. Ask us for 


complete information on bodies we build to meet your needs. 


Hackney Bros. Body Co. 
Wilson, N. C.- Phone 2141 
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Louis Rosenthal as one-half owner of the new Texas meat 
packing concern. 

The year 1929 ended on a “blue” note following the 
stock market crash, but many business leaders chose to 
discount the market’s action. Late in November the Pro- 
VISIONER said that while business paper editors believed 
“that American trade and industry might be retarded for 
the balance of 1929 and the first quarter of 1930 as a result 
of the stock market upset, after that they are likely to 
proceed normally.” 

At a National Business Survey Conference held by the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, and attended by F. S. Snyder 
and Louis F. Swift from the meat industry, President 
Herbert Hoover pointed to the tendency of the stock market 
break “to create undue pessimism, fear, uncertainty and 
hesitation in business.” 

The NP said that reports at the conference indicated 
that “business was proceeding for the most part in an 
orderly way. An almost universal note of sober optimism 
was sounded as to employment, wages and the continuation 
of activity in the major industries.” 

Results in 1929 for 832 concerns subject to the Packers 
and Stockyards Act showed total earnings of $65,741,632, 
or 6.45 per cent on net worth of $1,019,980,098, and net 
sales of $4,295,348.683. The U. S. Census of Manufac- 
turers for 1929 revealed there were 1,244 companies en- 
gaged primarily in wholesale meat packing. Their total 
production was valued at $3,394,672,995. 


Progress in Aduersily 


NDUSTRY spirit was somewhat subdued at the begin- 

ning of 1930 as reports showed that 1929 results had 
not matched those of the preceding year. Livestock mar- 
ketings had expanded at unexpected times and in unex- 
pected quantities. Export prospects were not good and 
hog slaughter had continued at a relatively high level for 
several years. 

F. M. Tobin asked, “When will packers begin to use 
common sense?” in criticizing the prices paid for hogs 
during the closing months of 1929 in the face of the heavy 
storage stocks and the possibility of a reduction in con- 
sumer buying due to the business letdown. 

During the early part of the year future trading in hogs 
was begun on the Chicago Livestock Exchange. . . . Robert 
S. Sinclair, formerly of T. M. Sinclair & Co., became presi- 
dent of Kingan. .. . Albert F. Goetze, Inc., planned a 
two-story addition and Abraham Bros. & Co. of Memphis 
announced the firm would build a packinghouse. .. . J. S. 
Hoffman died. . . . Swift bought the White Packing Co. of 
Montgomery, Ala., and the Cooperative Associated Meat 
Co. plant adjoining the refinery it had erected in Los 
Angeles... . Edward F. Rath died. . . . Lindner Packing 
& Provision Co. of Denver leased a building to convert it 
into a meat plant. . . . Cornelius Bros. Ltd., with Paul, 
Harold and Glen Cornelius as principals, took over the 
plant of Los Angeles Packing Co. .. . 

Packers of Los Angeles carried on a billboard advertis- 
ing campaign to boost meat consumption in southern 
California. . . . Field & Co., Owensboro, Ky., acquired 
the H. D. Binks Provision Co. of Bowling Green. . . . Chi- 
cago Livestock Exchange advertised to packers, “Know 
hog costs in advance and banish guess from your opera- 
tions by future delivery buying on the exchange.” . . . Roy 
Howland became president of Roberts & Oake. . . . George 
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A. Casey was elected president of the Eastern Meat Pack- 
ers Association. . . . Tariff rates on livestock and meats 
were increased sharply by the Republican Congress. . . 
Major Bros. Packing Co. opened a $1,000,000 plant at 
Mishawaka, Ind. . . . Cudahy acquired the Charles S. 
Hardy plant at San Diego. 

Neither the economic situation nor the state of technical 
development was auspicious for the exploitation of pack- 
aged fresh chilled or frozen meat in 1930, but a number 
of firms went into this field on an experimental basis. The 
NP reported that 16 varieties of meat cuts, all packed and 
frozen by the Birdseye method, were on sale in ten stores 
in Springfield, Mass., and Swift, Armour, Cudahy and 
other companies were marketing a small volume of frozen 
chops and steaks. Meat packers, who recognized such 
problems as lack of retail storage and display facilities, 
inadequacy of packaging, consumer ignorance and high 
cost, were less optimistic about the prospects for packaged 
fresh and frozen meats than outsiders, who believed the 
development was a panacea for all the difficulties of the 
livestock and meat industry. Some retail chains experi- 
mented with centralized cutting and packaging of fresh 
meats, but the NP pointed out that distribution and store 
turnover must be extremely speedy to avoid deterioration 
in salability. 

Cudahy Bros, Co. found very low-temperature quick 
freezing desirable in preparing pork cuts for freezer 
storage for later use. 

Availability of quick-frozen packaged meat cuts, along 
with the trend toward chain store retailing, were among 
the developments in meat and food distribution advanced 
in support of the packers’ plea for modification of the 
consent decree in arguments before the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia (see page 120). The livestock 
advisory committee of the Federal Farm Board, as well 
as other producer agencies, urged modification of the 
decree to permit the larger packers to retail meat and to 
carry on other interdicted activities. 

The U. S. Department of Justice came into the hazy 
field of fair trade codes and conferences with a pro- 
nouncement that it approved of such activities within 
their legitimate scope, but warned against price-fixing at- 
tempts by use of fair trade codes. The NP reported that 
meat industry code violations involving livestock buying 
and giving premiums with hams had been settled without 
difficulty. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission readjusted east 
to west livestock freight rates so that the carriers, in gen- 
eral, were granted limited increases over the levels estab- 
lished by the 1928 decision (see page 128). The ICC also 
ruled against yardage charges which some stock yards 
were imposing for the privilege of driving direct livestock 
from the receiving pen to the packer’s plant. 

A few packers in 1930 were trying new approaches to 
the lard problem by putting the product in hermetically- 
sealed cans, or blending it with other animal fats under a 
coined name, or using lecithin as an agent to retard the 
development of rancidity. 

Uniformity in federal and state meat inspection laws 
was urged at the Institute convention of 1930. Oscar G. 
Mayer suggested that greater uniformity might be achieved 
by legislation patterned after the federal aid-road act, 
under which the federal government would give financial 
and other assistance to state meat inspection programs 
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provided they complied with certain desirable require- 
ments. 

A study by the BAI in 13 plants showed a record of 
sour hams ranging from four to 1,452 per 100,000 cuts 
available for curing. Occurrence of souring seemed to bear 
no relationship to any factors other than efficiency in 
chilling and maintenance of proper temperature through- 
out curing. 

During 1930 the Mechanical Manufacturing Co. retired 
from the production and sale of packinghouse equipment. 
.. . Albert M. Schenk, Wheeling packer; Fred Usinger, 
Milwaukee sausage manufacturer; Charles Sucher, Dayton 
packer, and Albert E. Cross, provisions expert, died. . . . 
Sanitary District of Chicago was trying to get 11 packers 
to pay $45,000,000 of $75,000,000 cost of a sewage dis- 
posal plant. . . . Wisconsin Sausage Co., Milwaukee, was 
incorporated by Frank and M. A. Hoy. . . . Rohe & Bro. 
packinghouse in New York was scheduled for demolition 
to permit relocation of New York Central. . . . Western 
Packing Co. plant at Amarillo was sold to R. R. Pinkney 
and F. V. and A. G. Miller and renamed Pinkney Packing 
Co. . . . Packers branded more beef with private grade 
names. ... A, W. Ansley and S. T. Kelly formed the Selma 
Provision Co., Birmingham. . . . Provision trading began 


in the new building of the Chicago Board of Trade. 


Lets Money to Spend on Meat 


EAT packers did not fare too badly during 1930, the 
first full year of the depression. Some of the larger 
independent firms increased their sales and earnings and 
two of the four national packers showed fairly good net 
profits; the other two covered their preferred dividend 
requirements, In general, packer common stocks did not 
decline as precipitiously as some industrial securities. 
However, there were signs of danger ahead for firms with 
heavy obligations and large issues of preferred stock. 
While national advertising of meat was still pretty far 
away, groups of meat processors banded together during 
1931 for promotional purposes. St. Louis packers co- 
operated in an educational newspaper, billboard and store 
sign campaign on the merits of federal meat inspection. 
The Meat Council of Chicago staged an extensive sausage 
advertising and sales drive. Five New England packers 
continued their cooperative promotion of home-dressed 
fresh pork. 

With both livestock and meat values declining to 20-year 
lows, R. C. Pollock of the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board called a meeting at mid-year to discuss the serious 
problem confronting producers and the industry generally. 
Banks, railroads and other interests having a close relation- 
ship with the livestock and meat industry, as well as 
packer and producer representatives, attended and ap- 
proved plans for a giant parade on Michigan boulevard 
in Chicago. 

Hundreds of thousands of spectators packed the side- 
walks of the Chicago thoroughfare one June day to watch 
a dramatic presentation of the theme “Meat Prices Are 
Down.” Cowboys, bands, floats, hogs and cattle in trucks 
and a herd of sheep trudging the asphalt made an impres- 
sive picture for the city dwellers and a “good story” for 
the newsreels, photographers and newspapers all over 
the country. 

As consumer incomes shrank with the deepening depres- 
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Chicago’s sophisticated Michigan boulevard welcomed 
an invasion by sheep, hogs, cattle, cowboys and live- 
stock raisers during the “Meat Prices Are Down” 


parade of 1931. 


sion, sausage manufacturers in some localities cut the 
quality of their products in order to lower their prices, 
The George Boepple Co. of Worcester, Mass., decided to 
flush this problem into the open and ran newspaper ad- 
vertisements asking other sausage manufacturers to reveal 
how they could sell franks for 8 to 10c per pound when 
the casing cost amounted to 344c per pound, labor ex- 
pense was another 3c and “4c was required for distribu- 
tion, making a total of 7!4c without the cost of the meat. 

At the first meeting of the National Live Stock Market- 
ing Association, the major livestock cooperative through 
which the Federal Farm Board was working, Farm Board 
member C. B. Denman said that producers were not in- 
terested in going into the meat packing or retail business, 
but that they did want inefliciency and high costs elim- 
inated in wholesaling and retailing meat. 

The Supreme Court of the District of Columbia modi- 
fied the consent decree (see page 120) to permit the four 
large packers to manufacture and distribute unrelated 
food lines. Swift began to plan the addition of a complete 
line of canned fruits and vegetables to be sold under the 
firm’s name. 

During 1931 the Abraham Bros. Packing Co. of Mem- 
phis acquired the Beasley Packing Co. plant as a killing 


and stock cars to General American Tank Car Corp... . 
Arizona Packing Co. changed its name to Tovrea Packing 
Co. in honor of its organizer, E. A. Tovrea. . . . Thomas 
Carstens, pioneer packer of the Northwest, died... . F. 
Edson White died and T. George Lee succeeded him as 
head of Armour. . Swift took possession of the St. 
Louis Independent Packing Co., Neuhoff Packing Co. of 
Nashville and the White Provision Co. of Atlanta. .. . 
Morrell acquired from Hygrade the former Chas. Wolff 
Packing Co. plant at Topeka. . . . Hygrade took over the 
Sullivan Packing Co. at Detroit. 

Cudahy announced that it would use 10 per cent of its 
southern sales revenue to buy cotton to be held for one 
year, or until the price returned to 10c per pound. . . . 
Harry W. Wahlert of St. Louis purchased the Dubuque 
Packing Co. and Ben Paar and Fred Krey became vice 
presidents of the new organization. . . . Capitol Packing 
Co. of Denver was incorporated by Morris, Meyer and 
Dave Averch and Sam Kaminsky. . . . Oswald & Hess Co., 
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Pittsburgh, acquired control of the Wm. Zoller Co. and 
George A. Hess headed both firms. . . . California and 
Washington passed meat inspection laws similar to the 
federal act. 

The PROVISIONER reported that Canadian packers were 
troubled by the disappearance of their British market for 
Wiltshire sides and the increase in U. S. tariff rates on 
livestock and meats. 

American exports of pork and lard were also shrinking 
and the NP asked: “Must meat packing go on a domestic 
basis?” Warning packers not to count on improvement 
in foreign markets, the magazine in August, 1931 pointed 
out that hog production was likely to increase because of 
the low price of corn, and that the situation of 1921- 
when hogs were cheap but corn was cheaper—might be 
repeated with consequent heavy marketings in 1932. 

The livestock freight rate structure west of Chicago 
and St. Louis was altered radically by a ruling of the ICC. 
The decision called for many rate increases for the terri- 
tory east of and on the Missouri River, and for reductions 
and some increases in the territory west of the river. The 
NP commented that the entire territory east of the Rockies 
had been placed on a parity with the area on and east of 
the Missouri, and with the Southwest. 

Industrial leaders of Europe were the honored guests at 
the eighth conference of major industries, held by the 
IAMP and Columbia University in New York during the 
annual convention of the Institute. Headliners at the con- 
ference included Dr. Carl von Siemens, German electrical 
magnate; Fritz Thyssen, German steel leader; Andre Cit- 
roen, the “Henry Ford of France”; Dr. Hugo Eckener, 
commander of the Graf Zeppelin: Admiral Richard Byrd; 
Vittorio Orlando, former Premier of Italy; Field Marshal 
Sir William Robertson: Sir Arthur Whitten Brown, first 
non-stop Atlantic flyer, and Yukio Ozaki of Japan. 

T. A. Connors of the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
told the packers that the United States ranked fifth as a 
meat consuming nation and declared that it was possible to 
increase U.S. meat consumption at least 50 per cent. He 
pointed out that packaged and canned meats offered the 
industry an opportunity to put its products into the 300.- 
000 outlets in which competing foods were offered, rather 
than only the 100,000 markets to which meat was currently 
restricted. 

John W. Rath was elected chairman of the board of the 
IAMP for 1931-32. 

During 1931 the G. M. Peet Packing Co. took over a 
large block of stock of the Bay City Packing aa 
Finkbeiner purchased a sausage factory at Pine Bluff, Ark. 
. Sir Thomas Lipton, pork packer and tea merchant, 


died... . Cox & Gordon of St. Louis was consolidated with 
& 





J. H. Belz & Co. and the C-G plant was closed. . . . The 
Institute announced that it would make monthly safety 
pennant awards to plants of member companies. . . . A 
special federal court upheld an order of Secretary of Agri- 
culture Hyde temporarily suspending 43 commission firms 
at National Stock Yards for boycotting two cooperative 
marketing agencies. 

Philadelphia’s model packingtown opened during 1931. 
Facilities included the new animal hotel of the Philadelphia 
Stock Yards and the new plants of F. G. Vogt & Sons, Inc., 
the Philadelphia Abattoir, Consolidated Dressed Beef Co. 
and the new unit of the Consolidated By-Products Co. 


1932 Cannot be Worse 


T WAS little wonder that following the radical price 

readjustments of 1931, and the operating economies 
effected during the year, packers looked forward to 1932 
with restrained optimism. In assessing the prospects for 
the new year, G. F. Swift said: 

“I think general business conditions will improve in 
1932. . . . Operations in recent months suggest that meat 
prices have practically reached bottom.” 

“There is reason to believe livestock and meat prices 
are close to the stabilization point,” asserted T. George 
Lee, Armour president. 

Noting that the likelihood of severe inventory losses 
was less than in 1931, and that the industry had cut 
expenses and increased efficiency, W. W. Woods of the 
IAMP said “that the probability of an intensification of 
domestic demand still cannot be associated with any 
definite date or period . . . the outlook for an increased 
demand from abroad is not too promising . . . the USDA 
pig survey indicated an increase of nearly 20 per cent 
in the fall pig crop as compared with that of 1930.” 

“There are a few outstanding packers who can make 
money in these times,” commented F. M. Tobin, “and it is 
because they only buy what they can sell and turn over at 
a fair profit.” 

With the dead hand of unemployment pressing ever 
more heavily upon consumer purchasing power, livestock 
and meat prices continued to decline during 1932, but 
generally at a slower pace than in the preceding year. Re- 
ports of bankruptcies, wage cuts, dividend omissions and 
receiverships in the meat industry dotted the pages of the 
PROVISIONER. The listed securities of packing companies 
sank 80 and 90 per cent and even more below their pre- 
depression levels. 

As in other hard times, however, the industry’s vitality 
and willingness to risk were made evident in extensive 
building and remodeling programs carried on by many 
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firms, and by the entry of a number of new companies 
into the business. 

During the year the Roegelein Provision Co. opened 
a plant in San Antonio, and H. P. Dugdale started the 
Dugdale Packing Co. at St. Joseph. . . . Three sons of 
Henry Neuhoff—Henry, jr., Joe O. and John D.—ac- 
quired the business of the Max Hahn Packing Corp. at 
Dallas. . . . Hunter Packing Co. became the new name 
of the old East Side Packing Co., St. Louis. . . . 1932 
was celebrated as the one-hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of J. Sterling Morton, founder of Arbor Day, first 
Secretary of Agriculture and founder of the meat packing 
firm of Morton-Gregson Co., Nebraska City, Neb. .. . 
Edward F. Swift died and was succeeded as chairman 
of the board by Charles H. Swift. . . . U. S. packers pro- 
tested against the use by Dutch firms of American white 
grease in making a so-called “pure refined lard.” . 

United Butchers Abattoir let the contract for a killing 
plant in Philadelphia. . . . Swift purchased the properties 
of the Western Meat Co. of California. . . . Controversy 
between packers and tanners over hide trim was settled 
and a new contract was drawn up defining good delivery 
and the obligations of purchasers. . . . Huber Packing 
Co., Medford, Ore., began operations. . . . Richter’s Food 
Products Co. opened its model meat processing plant 
at Chicago. . . . F. E. Wernke and associates took over 
the old Louisville Provision Co. . . . Morris C. Bastian, 
eastern packer, and James A. Gallagher, Texas packer 
and livestock man, died. Striking Iowa farmers 
diverted livestock from some markets and interfered with 
shipments to Sioux City. . . . George A. Hormel advo- 
cated the six-hour day as one means of spreading em- 
ployment. . . . J. L. Roberts and W. F. Cox purchased 
the Farmers Meat Co. to establish the Georgia Packing 
Co. at Thomasville. 

In spite of the depression, far-sighted members of the 
industry were working on the national, state and local 
levels to improve the status of meat. The committee on 
foods of the American Medical Association gave its 
approval to statements on the nutritive characteristics of 
meat which were submitted by the IAMP. Charles D. 
Carey, chairman of the National Live Stock and Meat 
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ing the three depression years. 


Board, announced that marketing agencies would collect 
additional funds from shippers and packers to expand 
the Board’s program of education, promotion and _re- 
search. Packers, retailers and the stock yards company 
cooperated with the Meat Board in staging a “Meat for 
Health” week at Wichita, and from San Francisco the 
Pacific Livestock and Meat Institute reported success 
in an advertising campaign to boost meat consumption 
in the Bay area. 

Conditions in non-inspected plants, and in the peddler 
and farmer meat trade in the St. Louis area, were cleaned 
up by enactment of a city inspection ordinance “with 
teeth.” Small killers and processors improved plant sani- 
tation and procedures to a remarkable extent within a 
six-month period, according to a PROVISIONER account. 
The Michigan Sausage Manufacturers Association took 
advantage of a new state law imposing minimum stand- 
ards for sausage and circularized 100,000 homes per 
month to make consumers conscious of the food value 
of good products. 

At the 1932 Institute convention, John W. Rath, chair- 
man of the board, said that “under present conditions 
the packers have served the public better perhaps than 
any other industry.” He emphasized that the packers had 
operated their plants continuously during the depression, 
furnished a ready market for livestock and, by their 
purchases of supplies and transportation, had aided busi- 
ness in other fields. 

Rath voiced a common thought of the day when he 
pointed to the need for finding a means of regulating 
production of livestock and securing the cooperation of 
the producer in adjusting production to correspond with 
consumer demand. 

J. M. Chaplin, Swift comptroller, told conventioneers 
that paper profits should be segregated to offset inventory 
losses. “We are only misleading ourselves when we feel 
rich on rising prices and poor on falling prices,” said 
Chaplin. The big question is, “Are we getting a fair 
merchandising profit?” 

Late in 1932 the PROVISIONER reported that cattle prices 
were the lowest in 21 years and hogs, with a top of $3.15 
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and average of $3.00 at Chicago, were the lowest in 54 
years. Corn at many producing points was valued at 
4 to 6c per bushel. Under these circumstances it was 
not surprising that Congress, after the Democratic victory 
in November, gave atlention to farm relief legislation. 
The first of these measures, which was strongly opposed 
by meat packers and livestock producers, was the 
allotment” or “farm parity” 


. 


‘domestic 
plan. The measure would 
have given the Secretary of Agriculture power to fix the 
fair exchange value of hogs and agricultural products. 
The difference between this fair exchange value and the 
market value of hogs would have been paid in the form 
of adjustment certificates to farmers who reduced their 
swine production. The funds to pay off the adjustment 
certificates would have been collected from the packers 
in a processing tax of 2c per pound on live hogs. 

Packers immediately pointed out to Congress that the 
processing tax would actually be a sales levy amounting 
to more than 50 per cent of the value of the hogs. They 
contended that since the industry could not absorb the 
tax, it would either be passed on to the consumer in 
the form of a price increase, which would reduce pork 
consumption and force the packer to limit his hog pur- 
chases, or would be passed back to the producer in the 
form of a lower price for his livestock. Hogs were dropped 
from the bill in February, 1933. 

The meat industry interred 1932 and began the new 
year without fanfare and with many misgivings as to 
the future of business and the plans of President-elect 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, his advisors and Congress. 

Early in 1933, Thomas E. Wilson, then Illinois chair- 
man of the share-the-work movement, warned that drastic 
and ill-advised social legislation might result if business 
continued its policy of discharging employes simply to 
reduce expenses. Wilson described himself as a staunch 
supporter of the share-the-work plan and said that the 
packing industry had a greater percentage of its employes 
at work than probably any other major industry. 

Prevalence of soft pork troubled midwestern packers 
in 1932 and 1933. The Institute started an educational 
campaign to advise hog raisers of the harmful effect of 
feeding soybeans in the natural state. Professor Sleeter 
Bull reported that University of Illinois experiments 
showed: 1) Much of the soft pork was due to farmers 
attempting to meet the packer requirement for a hog 
weighing around 200 lbs.; 2) In most cases it had been 
found impossible to produce firm finished pork from lard 
hogs slaughtered at weights as low as 200 lbs. 

The packers’ record of furnishing a ready market for 
livestock was not broken by the “bank holiday” which 
followed the inauguration of President Roosevelt in March, 
1933. Packers stood ready to buy, with sound credit, all 
the livestock offered. 

With the selection of Henry A. Wallace, editor of 
Wallace’s Farmer, as the new Secretary of Agriculture, 
the PROVISIONER pointed out that his ideas were similar 
to those of the advocates of “domestic allotment.” The 
magazine quoted Wallace as writing: 

“Are the millers, packers and the grain trade irrevoc- 
ably opposed to any orderly method of retiring the surplus 
acres in the United States? Do they wish to see the 
surplus continue indefinitely and hammer the farmer 
over the head for another five or ten years with the lead 
pipe of low prices?” 
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Al Little New Deal” Adjusting 


NDER a New Deal program of “cooperative adjust- 

ment in corn and hog production” during 1933 to 
1935, the meat packing industry was an unwilling partner 
in the liquidation of 6,188,000 light and heavy pigs and 
222,000 piggy sows, as well as other emergency and re- 
lief activities of the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion. As a result of this slaughter, the drought of 1934 
and government tinkering with hog and feed production, 
federally inspected hog slaughter dropped to 26,057,000 
head in 1935, 36,055,000 in 1936, 31,642,000 in 1937 
and 36,186,000 in 1938. These production levels, were, 
of course, far below the nutritional needs of the U. S. 
population (per capita consumption of pork declined to 
55 lbs. in 1936) and far beneath the meat industry’s re- 
quirements for efficient and economical operation. 

The corn-hog program was part of a broader plan for 
agricultural adjustment fostered by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Henry A. Wallace and other farm leaders and en- 
acted by Congress during the early months of the admin- 
istration of President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The original bill was submitted to Congress by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in mid-March and party members prom- 
ised to make it a law within a week in the same manner 
that the banking, budget and beer legislation had been 
forced through. The House accepted the measure quickly, 
but the Senate was more deliberate in considering the 
radical proposal. 

The meat packing industry made the following objec- 
tions to the measure: 1) It imposed a heavy tax on meat 
consumption—possibly as much as 5c per pound; 2) Con- 
sumers could not and would not pay more for their meat 
products; 3) Reduction in livestock production was un- 
necessary because there was no surplus; 4) No increase 
in purchasing power was in sight to enable consumers 
to pay more money for less meat from fewer hogs. 

AAA activities with respect to corn and hogs really 
consisted of two programs. Under the first of these—a 
short-term effort designed to remove “price-depressing 
surpluses” of pork and to avert a prospective collapse of 
the hog marke? in the fall of 1933—the agency carried on 
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This cartoon from the Chicago Daily Drovers Journal 
of 1934 shows the predicament of the farmer and the 
too-prolific sow under agricultural adjustment. 
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the pig and sow liquidation mentioned above. The gov- 
ernment paid market premiums for the pigs and sows 
bought by 139 authorized meat packers at 80 processing 
points. From the sows and heavy pigs the government 
obtained 100,145,000 Ibs. of D. S. pork for distribution 
to needy families by the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration. The light pigs were converted into more 
than 10,000 tons of grease and 5,000 tons of tankage. 

The little pigs were received at some points faster than 
the packers could kill and tank them. Since these animals 
were not dehaired, the tankage could not be used for feed- 
ing. Fertilizer tankage prices were low so that it was not 
worthwhile to dry the material and some packers gave it to 
farmers. The NP reported that storage of digester tankage 
was a big problem at some plants. Disposal of the sows 
and pigs interfered with plant operations to such an extent 
that the markets for slaughter hogs and pork products 
weakened. 

Disregarding the possible offspring of the piggy sows, 
the 1933 liquidation alone probably resulted in a short 
term loss to the United States of 700,000,000 to 800,000,- 
000 Ibs. of pork and lard. 

Emergency steps taken in late 1933 and early 1934 in- 
cluded the purchase of another 1,400,000 live hogs aver- 
aging 175 lbs., which were processed for government 
account, and acquisition of the equivalent of 600,000 head 
in the form of pork and lard from processors’ stocks, This 
product was distributed for relief purposes. 

The second phase of the AAA plan was designed to 
“reestablish and maintain the fair-exchange value of corn 
and hogs” and was put into effect in the corn-hog adjust- 
ment programs of 1934 and 1935. Under these programs, 
participating farmers contracted to reduce their corn and 
hog production certain percentages below their average 
output in 1932-33 and, in return, were given substantial 
adjustment payments for their forbearance. The first 
year’s cuts were sharp—25 per cent in market hogs and 
20 to 30 per cent in corn—but were modified under the 
1935 plan in an effort to offset the effects of the drought 
of 1934. 

Production control contract programs for corn and hogs 
were terminated as the result of the Hoosac Mills decision 
of the Supreme Court on January 6, 1936. 

During the period from July 1, 1933 to December 1, 
1935, just prior to the Supreme Court decision invalidat- 
ing sections of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, the gov- 
ernment collected $269,552,000 in processing and floor 
taxes on hogs. In theory, these taxes were supposed to be 
passed forward and backward by the processor. In fact, 
they constituted a heavy burden which, coupled with the 
decline in volume, forced a number of industry houses 
out of business. 

The initial processing tax rate was set at 50c per live 
ewt. and was to advance 50c per month until February, 
1934. However, during the first two months of tax collec- 
tion—November and December, 1933 
and cattle were heavy, demand was slack and livestock and 
meat prices declined; as a result, Secretary Wallace decided 
that a more gradual increase in the tax rate would be ex- 
pedient. The packers continued to point out that, tax or no 
tax, the consumer decided the price of meat. 

The AAA was never successful in extending its adjust- 
ment experiments to the beef cattle industry. When the 
act was under consideration in 1933, representatives of 
beef producers asked that cattle be excluded from the 
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list of basic commodities and Congress agreed. Omission 
of beef cattle from this list left the marketing agreement 
with processors as the only means of extending adjust. 
ment to the cattle industry. 

At a hearing in September, 1933, meat packers sub. 
mitted a draft of a proposed marketing agreement. Pro- 
ducers asked for amendments and the AAA proposed a 
books, 

The marketing agreement proposed by the packing in- 
dustry would have permitted the allocation of livestock 
among packers based on their previous purchases; would 
have allowed the elimination of overshipments of product 
to consumer markets, and would have made it possible to 
restrain the competition of firms that ignored cost in pric- 
ing. Of the proposed marketing agreement the PROVISIONER 
said: 

“The plum held out to all industry as a reward for 
cooperation is freedom from provisions of the anti-trust 


provision authorizing inspection of processors’ 


laws which have proved so stifling in the depression years.” 
The 1933 IAMP convention issue of the magazine re- 
ported that the marketing agreement was still pigeonholed 





Wilson & Co. pavilion at the Chicago Century of 


Progress Exposition in 1934 featured this bacon 
slicing room. Armour had three great halls with di- 
oramas, exhibits and a marine restaurant. The Swift 
attraction was a “bridge of music” with a band shell 
for symphony concerts. In 1933, packers and other in- 


dustry agencies joined in an exhibit. 


in Washington, and that the industry had met with suspi- 
cion and ignorance in trying to obtain approval. 

Somewhat later in the proceedings beef cattle were added 
to the list of basic commodities and a plan was drawn 
up to control the number of cows and heifers kept on 
farms, the number of cattle placed on feed and to make 
adjustment payments to producers. The program was to 
he financed by a processing tax. 

Further work on the program was held up on account 
of the drought of 1934. As cattle prices rose to near parity 
after that catastrophe, there was no need for an adjust- 
ment program. 

With the passage of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act and establishment of NRA under General Hugh S. 
Johnson, many industries drew up “codes of fair competi- 
tion.” Primary power for regulating the meat industry 
under “new deal” legislation was vested in the AAA and 
Department of Agriculture, but the packers did make an 
agreement with NRA covering wage rates and hours of 
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employment. A 40-hour maximum workweek was estab- 
lished for clerical and plant workers (with an escape period 
of eight weeks per year). Minimum rates of pay were set 
at 42’c in the North and 35c in the South. 

There were two developments in connection with the 
Packers and Stockyards Act during 1933. The Circuit 
Court of Appeals at Chicago nullified an order by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture which required Roberts & Oake to 
furnish bond for its livestock buyers as “dealers.” The 
Secretary of Agriculture ruled that rebates made by meat 
packers to an A. & P. broker under the guise of brokerage 
constituted an unfair trade practice. 

Concurrently with the Washington fireworks the Asso- 
ciation of American Producers of Domestic Inedible Fats 
Val Decker 
Packing Co. of Piqua, Ohio, opened a new beef, hog 
and small stock killing unit. . . . Tovrea Packing Co. took 
over the National Packing Co., Los Angeles. 


was formed by midwestern renderers. 


...A pano- 
rama of the meat industry was presented to the American 
public with the opening of the livestock and meat exhibit 
at the Century of Progress Exposition in Chicago. 

During 1933 the Sterling Meat Co. opened in the old 
Woodward-Bennett plant at Los Angeles with H. G. Chaf- 
fee, president, C. L. Safstrom, vice president, and Ben 
Campton, sales manager. Arnold Bros. at Chicago 
acquired the Perry Packing Co., Perry, Ia. Lehman 
Packing Co., Brooklyn, and Emge and Son, Fort Branch, 
built killing units. . About 600 striking employes took 
possession of the Hormel plant at Austin and stopped 
operations for a day. . . . Evansvil'e packers advertised to 
tell consumers not to buy pork from bootleggers who were 
not paying the processing tax. 


Nature Cuts Animal Numbers 


HE government and the meat packing industry co- 

operated in a sad enterprise in 1934—meeting the 
drought crisis. The great drought of that year was un- 
precedented in the agricultural history of the United 
States and affected three-fourths of the country’s area. 
It climaxed years of sub-normal rainfall in the Dakotas, 
Minnesota and Nebraska. By April of 1934, conditions were 
serious; on June | it was evident that great crop and live- 
stock losses were being suffered in Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
the Dakotas, Kansas, Nebraska, Montana, Utah and Colo- 
rado. 

An acute feed and water shortage faced livestock 
raisers. Due to extremely dry weather in the summer and 
fall of 1933, and short crops, livestock had wintered in 
poor condition and there was little pasture to relieve the 
feed scarcity. 

At the request of President Roosevelt, Congress appro- 
priated $525,000,000 for drought relief. A Drought Relief 
Service was created late in May to direct work of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture and the AAA and to correlate it 
with activities of the Farm Credit Administration and the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration. The service 
moved quickly and began cattle purchases early in June. 
Meanwhile, contracts for slaughtering, freezing and can- 
ning had been made with packers and arrangements con- 
cluded with the BAI and other government agencies. 

Payments for drought catt'e two years old and over 
ranged from $12 to $20; one to two-year-olds, $10 to $15, 
and under one year, $4 to $8. At the time of appraisal on 
the farm or at the rail shipping point, the cattle were ex- 
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Aerial view of the great Chicago stockyards fire of 1934. 
Hammond plant is in the foreground and Armour of- 
fice at the extreme left center. The fire was swept by 
a brisk wind through the drought-baked yards, Not a 
single meat plant was damaged, but the old Exchange, 
the Drovers Journal, the Livestock National Bank, the 
International and other structures were destroyed. 


amined by a BAI inspector and any unfit for food were 
condemned and disposed of, usually by burial. 

In most cases, partial processing of drought cattle was 
carried on by packers or slaughterers under contract with 
the Federal Surpus Relief Corporation or with state relief 
boards. Some contracting packers carried out all phases of 
processing cattle for the government. Some of the states 
went into the meat canning business, financed with funds 
advanced by the FERA. While slaughtering contracts 
varied, in some cases the killer was awarded the hide and 
offal and a money payment for each head handled. Relief 
agencies distributed the fresh beef and veal and state- and 
packer-canned meat to the needy. 

Cattle were purchased promiscuously during the early 
stages of the campaign and in volume greater than the 
packers could handle. Primary processing was, by neces- 
sity, done at the plants closest to the drought areas. While 
packers could increase their slaughter, boning and canning 
operations, they were limited in capacity by the inelasticity 
of chilling and freezing space and rendering facilit:es. 

During July the government bought 1,376,000 cattle 
and calves; in August, 2,395,000 head, and in September, 

890,000 head. These amounts were, of course, reduced 

by condemnations (which averaged about 18 per cent), 
but the volume was still tremendous and it was found 
desirable to schedule shipments and to move about 1,600,- 
000 head to greener pastures for slaughter later. 

Purchases of cattle and calves under the drought relief 
program amounted to 8,280,148 head and 1,485,704 of 
these were condemned. Purchases were heaviest in Texas, 
totaling 2.016,000, and for the Dakotas amounted to 1,886,- 
000 head. Condemnations ran as high as 40 per cent in 
Oklahoma and 34 per cent in Texas. Total payments for 
cattle were $111,546,104, or an average of $13.47 per head. 

The AAA also bought 3,609,654 sheep and 350,460 goats 
during the drought relief program. Almost two-thirds of 
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the sheep and over two-thirds of the goats were condemned 
because of emaciation. 

In its 1933-35 report on the slaughter-purchase program 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration said that near- 
ly 800,000,000 lbs. of beef, veal and mutton had been made 
available, largely in canned form, to families on relief. 

Relations between the meat packers on one hand, and the 
“new-dealing” AAA and its professional agricultural sup- 
porters on the other, were rather strained during 1934. 
From time to time Secretary of Agriculture Wallace criti- 
cized lack of cooperation by the packers, their hog-buying 
policies and their lack of enthusiasm for agricultural ad- 
justment and the processing tax. On occasion he muttered 
darkly about “steps,” possible government operation of 
some packing plants and asserted that there was little point 
in discussing a marketing agreement. 

Chester C. Davis, administrator of AAA, revealed in 
February, 1934, that the government and the packers were 
pretty far apart in their ideas on a marketing agreement. 
The AAA version would have required reports from pack- 
ers, authorized the examination of their books and would 
have granted no exemption from the anti-trust laws except 
as might be necessary to accomplish specific steps under 
the agreement. The AAA draft would have required a split 
in any economies effected among producers, processors and 
consumers, and would have made it necessary to obtain 
assent of producers and the Secretary to any policy or 
program. Under the AAA draft, and subject to concurrence 
by the Secretary and producers, recommendations might be 
made to individual processors as to time and volume of 
meat shipments to respective markets, but permission to set 
up livestock quotas would have been held in abeyance. 

Packers came into direct conflict with the administration 
during the year when they successfully opposed passage of 
amendments to the Agricultural Adjustment Act which 
would have extended the Secretary’s licensing power and 
allowed him to impose license conditions to effectuate the 
act. Smaller firms were particularly vehement in their as- 
sertions that the amendment would give the Secretary power 
to fix livestock and meat prices and establish quotas. 

Agitation on direct marketing flared up during 1934. 
When restrictions on direct marketing were injected in a 
proposed code of fair competition for stock yards opera- 
tors, Oscar G. Mayer said: 

“The public stockyards operators are presuming to use 
their code to bring probably 300 country packers, 5,000 
country shippers and 2,000,000 direct selling farmers under 
its domination.” 

















This map shows the area affected when the drought 
of 1934 reached its greatest intensity in October. 
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An attempt was also made to amend the Packers and 
Stockyards Act to restrict direct buying. This legislation 
was ably opposed by W. H. Wells of Carstens Packing Co., 
Jay Hormel, George E. Putnam of Swift and others. 

During 1934 the Brennan Packing Co. of Chicago was 
acquired by Wilson. . . . Frank A. Hunter was elected 
chairman of the board of the IAMP. . . . Swift took over the 
Union Meat Co. at San Antonio. . . . George Kern of New 
York, Sam T. Nash of the Cleveland Provision Co., and 
T. G. Lee, Armour president, died. . . . V. D. Skipworth 
of Adolf Gobei and Paul I. Aldrich, editor of the PRovi- 
SIONER, were speakers on a nationwide broadcast of the 
livestock and meat forum, the twelfth of a series sponsored 
by the IAMP. .. . The first cargo of bulk lard ever shipped 
from the U.S. was taken on by tank steamer at Chicago; 
the 2,700,000-lb. shipment was made by Wm. Davies & 
Co. . . . More than 400 firms opposed the code of fair 
competition for the sausage industry filed with NRA.... 
The K & B Packing and Provision Co. slaughtering plant 
at Denver burned. . . . Richard T. Keefe of Keefe-Le Stour. 
geon and Louis Burk of Philadelphia died. . . . Armour 
planned a $1,000,000 beef building at Chicago. . . . John 
Marhoefer assumed management of the Heidelberg Meat 
Products Co., Waukegan. . . . Wages of industry workers 
were raised 5c per hour above the 1929 level. 

The 851 firms reporting under the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act for 1934 earned only $39,278,706 on net sales of 
$2,543,011,061 and average net worth of $882,571,885. 


Calling 2 Halt on the AAA 


FTER two years of forbearance, the meat industry 
during 1935 began to fight back against the “New 
Deal” and its AAA. 

The first counterattack, and one that continued most of 
the year, was launched against amendments to the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act. The administration proposed 
legislation that would have given broad powers to the See- 
retary of Agriculture and made it possible for him to set 
up licensing and other controls over meat packers by con- 
sent of a small segment of the livestock and meat industry. 

Packers were aided in their fight against the amendments 
by independent agriculturalists. Dan Casement, a national- 
ly-known cattle breeder and feeder of Manhattan, Kans., 
described the AAA proposal as “a flagrant violation of the 
bill of rights.” 

The objective in the battle against the AAA amendments 
changed following the ruling by the U. 5. Supreme Court 
that NRA was unconstitutional in the Schecter poultry 
case. The decision riddled many of the basic principles of 
agricultural adjustment under the original law and in the 
proposed amendments. Abandoning the attempt to obtain 
broader powers, Secretary Wallace tried to shore up the 
shaky AAA structure in its financial foundation—the proc- 
essing tax—by legislation aimed at preventing court action 
to enjoin collection or to effect recapture of the tax. 

Prior to the Supreme Court decision in the NRA case, 
a few packers had sought relief from the processing tax. 
The trustees of A. Fink & Sons in April, 1935 asked for 
an injunction against collection of $612,000 in processing 
tax on the ground that the tax was unconstitutional. John 
A. Gebelein, Baltimore, also asked a federal court for in- 
junctive relief, and Butzer Packing Co., Salina, Kans. 
brought a recovery suit. 

Following the NRA decision more and more packers and 
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other agricultural product processors obtained temporary 
injunctions blocking collection of processing taxes. Not 
enly did the federal courts take a skeptical attitude toward 
the constitutionality of AAA and its production control 
and processing tax activities, but they were also inclined 
to disregard the dictum of Congress that a processor seek- 
ing relief must prove that he had absorbed the tax. In 
general, the courts froze the situation—sometimes requir- 
ing the processor to furnish bond or place the tax in escrow 

pending the decision of the Supreme Court in the Hoosac 
Mills case. 

Eastern pork packers and processors took the lead in 
challenging the processing tax as individual firms and col- 
lectively through the Eastern States Meat Packers Asssocia- 
tion. W. F. Schluderberg testified in the Gebelein case that 
the processing tax “was sucking the life blood from the 
industry in the East.” During the spring and early summer 
of 1935 pork packers suffered heavy losses as scarcity 
forced them to pay high prices for hogs, their unit expenses 
rose and consumers rebelled against paying the cost- 
justified high prices for pork. Under these circumstances 
the processing tax burden of $2.25 per live ewt. rested 
heavily upon the packer and could not easily be shifted 
backward or forward. 

During the fall the AAA held hearings on the question 
of contining the corn-hog production control program for 
another two years. W. W. Woods, IAMP president, pre- 
sented strong arguments against such a course: The emer- 
gency was over; hog prices were at or above parity with 
prices of goods the farmer bought; consumers resented 
high pork prices since their incomes had not risen propor- 
tionately; meat industry employment and payrolls had 
fallen because of lower hog volume; imports of livestock, 
meat and inedible tallow had increased tremendously. 
However, the AAA obtained a “mandate” to continue corn- 
hog control by a vote of 710,000 to 112,000 producers. 

When the Secretary of Agriculture announced that he 
would like a 30 per cent increase in pork supplies in 1936, 
the PROVISIONER published the following verse, entitled 
“The Hog Caller:” 

“The call goes wailing down the wind, 
‘Sooooee, sooooee.” 

And seven little pigs trot home again, 
‘Sooooee, sooooee.” 

The swineherd says, “But I ordered ten!’ 
“‘Sooooee, sooooee. 

The call comes back from the bridge of sighs, 

For dead little pigs can’t materialize 
‘Phooooey, phooooey!’” 

Results of a study by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
on the controversial direct marketing question were made 
public early in the year. The USDA found that: 

1) Direct marketing of hogs had not lowered returns to 
producers; 2) Direct marketing had not reduced competi- 
tion for hogs; 3) No fixed price differentials existed be- 
tween public markets and interior points; 4) Direct 
marketing had not increased marketing costs or widened 
the margin between hog and product prices; 5) Direct 
marketing had not impaired the price registering function 
of the public markets or reduced prices at interior markets; 
6) Direct marketing had affected adversely the interests of 
stockyards operators and market agencies. 

Speaking shortly after the issuance of the report, Jay E. 
Decker said that packer members of the Association to 
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Detroit Howewines Ban High Priced Meats 











Consumer reaction against the high meat prices of 

1935 was shown in this collection of newspaper clip- 

pings exhibited by the Institute at Congressional hear- 
ings on extension of the AAA control program. 


Maintain Freedom in Livestock Marketing would adopt 
immediately the corrective measures suggested by the De- 
partment of Agriculture for buying at interior markets. 
These included the abolition of “board pricing,” filling 
before weighing and docking stags and piggy sows. 
During 1935 NP editor Paul I. Aldrich told the meat sec- 
tion of the National Canners Association that progress in 
the canned meat field depended on improvement in quality, 
improvement in containers and labels and better merchan- 
dising and advertising. . . . Charles Rohe, 1917 AMPA 
president, and Charles D. Carey, Meat Board chairman, 
died. . . . Tobin Packing Co. opened its plant at Fort 
Dodge to “kill in Iowa and process in New York.” . . . 























LOCKING THE STABLE DOOR 


This NP cartoon reflected fear that the meat industry 
had waited too long to oppose the processing tax and 
the agricultural adjustment program. 
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G. B. Thorne became head of the livestock division of the 
AAA. .. . Sidney Rabinowitz opened the new plant of the 
Colonial Provision Co. at Boston. . . . The Supreme Court 
overruled the ICC order against an unloading fee on live- 
stock taken directly from the terminal yards’ unloading 
pens by a packer consignee. . . . National Organization of 
Sausage Manufacturers staged a nationwide promotional 
campaign on sausage. .. . / Armour acquired the Virden 
Packing Co. of San Francisco, Memphis Packing Co., 
Jacob E. Decker & Sons Co. and Wilson Provision Co. of 
Peoria. . .. Thomas J. Kurdle, John R. Kinghan and Fred 
Fuller died. 

The Secretary of Agriculture issued complaints against 
ten packers and the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. be- 
cause of an arrangement under which the packers paid 
brokerage to the chain’s buyer. . . Thomas E. Wilson was 
elected chairman of the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board. . . . Congress passed the social security law and the 
Wagner labor act. . . . O. B. Joseph became president of 
James Henry Packing Co., Seattle. . . . Golden West Meat 
Co. completed a plant at Emeryville, Cal. . . . Granite State 
Packing Co., Manchester, N. H., dedicated a new packing- 
house. . . . The United States made tariff concessions on 
feeder cattle and calves in a reciprocal trade agreement with 
Canada. . . . George W. Cook became general manager of 
the Emmart Packing Co. 

Chaotic conditions in the canned dog food field troubled 
some industry firms during 1935. Promotional-minded 
canners and brokers, who were not bothered by lack of 
nutritive value in the products they marketed on a price 
basis, were criticized by veterinarians, high-quality pro- 
ducers, the Federal Trade Commission and others. 


The High Court Vetoes AAA 


HE year 1936 started happily for the meat packing 

industry when the U. S. Supreme Court decided that 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act was unconstitutional and 
thus wiped out the processing tax and corn-hog production 
control. The court said: 

“The act invades the reserved rights of the states. It is 
a statutory plan to regulate and control agricultural pro- 
duction, a matter beyond the powers delegated to the fed- 
eral government. The tax, the appropriation of the funds 
raised, and the direction for their disbursement, are but 
parts of the plan. They are but means to an unconstitu- 
tional end.” 

Shortly after the decision the federal courts began to free 
processing tax bonds and funds in escrow and this move- 
ment became general when the Supreme Court ordered the 
release of impounded taxes. 

There was some outcry against the return of the packers’ 
money, which Secretary Wallace described as an “outright 
gift,” and the administration immediately sponsored legis- 
lation to tax this “unjust enrichment” and to make it im- 
possible for processors to recover the unconstitutional taxes 
they had paid in 1933, 1934 and 1935. 

Stung by the injustice of the accusations and the pro- 
posals for a “windfall tax,” industry leaders pointed out 
that under the AAA pork packers “were forced to finance 
the destruction of their own businesses,” and that the re- 
covery of the taxes for the late months of 1935 would re- 
pair only part of the damage suffered during the year. In 
reply to pork buyers who were casting a covetous eye 
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upon the tax funds, the packers declared flatly that pur- 
chasers had bought meat and not taxes. 

George A. Schmidt of the Eastern States Meat Packers 
Association told a Congressional committee holding hear- 
ings on the windfall tax that the financial structure of the 
35 firms he represented had been impaired by the AAA 
processing levy. Nearly 100 small packers attended one 
tax hearing in May and W. W. Woods of the IAMP warned 
that “scores of small packing plants would be forced to 
close their doors and put thousands of their workers out 
of employment if Congress enacts the so-called tax on un- 
just enrichment.” 

Congress approved the windfall tax at mid-year. Under 
its provisions the processor was required to pay a tax of 
80 per cent on that portion of net income from pork op- 
erations, with respect to which the processing tax was 
imposed but not paid, which was attributable to shifting 
to others the burden of the tax, and not to exceed net in- 
come for the entire taxable year from pork operations. The 
new revenue act also set up conditions under which packers 
could attempt to recover processing taxes paid. 

The industry kept a cautious eye upon soil conservation 
legislation, which the administration sponsored as a sub- 
stitute for the AAA, and also upon the Murphy bill passed 
by the Senate. The latter was another in the long line of 
legislative proposals designed to give the Secretary of Agri- 
culture greater regulatory power over the meat industry 
and to force packers to open their books to him. 

During the early part of 1936 Secretary Wallace issued 
w cease and desist order against 11 packers under the Pack- 
ers and Stockyards Act. His order directed the companies 
to stop alleged price fixing activities in five of the southern 
states and was based on a complaint brought in 1934. 

Indiana lost two of its older packers during the first half 
of the year when Ferdinand Dryfus and A. J. Major died. 
... Dr. Edward C. Joss became head of the meat inspec- 
tion division, BAI. . . . The Institute opened a northwestern 
branch office at Seattle with John H. Moninger as director. 
.. . Joseph Slotkowski enlarged his sausage plant in Chi- 
cago.... 

Carl M. Aldrich of Wilson and George Marples, Cudahy 
foreign trade expert, died. . . . Meyer Kornblum Packing 
Co., Kansas City, opened a new killing and by-products 
building. . . . . Armour’s new 12,000-cattle per week killing 
unit became the “show place” of the Chicago yards. . . . 
O. D. Gibson acquired the Enterprise Packing Co. plant at 
Wenatchee, Wash. .. . W. R. Sinclair became president of 
Kingan & Co. . . . Horace C. Gardner, industry refrigera- 
. . Arnold Bros., Inc., of Chi- 
cago was purchased by Swift... . : A “glass block plant” 
was dedicated by Cudahy Packing Co. at Albany, Ga. . . . 
A new dog food division of the Institute set up product 
standards. 


tion expert, passed away. . 


An example of the improvement in employer-employe re- 
lations in the meat industry over the preceding 30 years 
was summarized by Swift & Company in the firm’s annual 
report for 1936. This showed: 

1) The company had maintained a non-contributory 
pension plan for 20 years; 2) Given vacations to hourly- 
paid workers for 14 years; 3) Guaranteed minimum work- 
ing hours for 24 years: 4) Carried on intensive safety work 
for 25 years: 5) Made low-rate group life insurance avail- 
able for 11 years; 6) Possessed an employes’ benefit asso- 
ciation for 29 years. 
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Labor Geels New Freedom 


¢ HE conflicts which arose as the result of a basic 

change in employer-employe relations probably con- 
stituted the biggest problem for the meat packing industry 
in 1937. During April the U.S. Supreme Court upheld the 
constitutionality of the National Labor Relations Act and 
thus approved the death sentence for plant councils, em- 
ploye representation plans and other forms of company 
unionism which had flourished in the industry since the 
years following World War I. 

Two major unions—the old-line Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen of the AFL, and the new United 
Packinghouse Workers of America of the CI1O—rushed to 
fill the vacuum left by the withdrawal of the company 
unions. Sometimes the two unions competed with each 
other and sometimes with independent worker groups in 
an effort to organize and win recognition as the bargaining 
agency for employes of one or more plants; the packer 
under the Wagner act was a mute, helpless and suffering 
by-stander in these organizational disputes which fre- 
quently hampered his operations and caused him consider- 
able loss. 

Moreover, when a union did establish its claim to repre- 
sent the employes, the packer often found that the organ- 
ization was unreasonable, capricious and quick to challenge 
supposed infringements of the contract, but irresponsible 
in enforcing its own part of the agreement. The Pro- 
VISIONER reported that strikes in all industries reached a 
os 


eh 


Armour’s model beef house at Chicago. 


new high in 1937, totaling 4,017 during the first ten months 
of the year. About 56 per cent of these strikes arose from 
efforts of employes to organize for collective bargaining. 
The strikes and walkouts in the meat industry were of a 
local character and were usually settled within a relatively 
short time. In no case did they resemble the, “sitdowns” 
and violent conflicts found in some other industries. Of 
these latter altercations the NP said: “We are facing more 
than industrial upheaval—we are facing class warfare.” 

Not long after the Supreme Court decision on the Wag- 
ner act, the Cudahy Packinghouse Workers Union and The 
Cudahy Packing Co. agreed on a working conditions con- 
tract calling for a 40-hour week and time and one-half for 
overtime above 40 hours. 

Sales executives of member companies of the [AMP 
heard recommendations by a special committee on trade 
practices that packers stop: 1) Furnishing sales or clerical 
help to dealers; 2) Wasteful deliveries; 3) Failing to use 
a cutoff hour; 4) Excessive entertainment of customers, 
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Cudahy’s “glass block plant” at Albany, Ga. 


and 5) Paying buyers’ expenses to a buying center or plant. 
The committee also suggested that each packer should make 
a study to find out how his orders varied in quantity; the 
cost variations involved in handling orders of different 
sizes, and whether these costs were recovered. 

If the amount of PROVISIONER space given to reports on 
new packages, redesign, and new labels is any indication, 
1937 was a year of awakening in the field of merchandis- 
ing—and particularly with respect to consumer packaging. 
The new canned meat labels of John Morrell & Co. won 
the gold medal award in the 1936 All-America Packag- 
ing competition. Packers had new materials with which 
to work and they tried 
them out in a number of different ways. 


cellophane and cellulose casings 


The industry not only had new ways to package its meats, 
but it also had new products and processes. Geo. A. Hormel 
& Co. glorified the 12-0z. sterile canned spiced luncheon 
meat it was already producing by calling it “Spam,” a 
name said to have been suggested by Kenneth Daigneau, 
New York actor and brother of Ralph Daigneau, Hormel 
vice president. So successful was the new product, which 
was backed with intelligent, forceful national advertising, 
that other meat canners followed with competitive items 
and, for a time, threatened to exhaust the supply of mono- 
syllabic words to use as trademarks. 

Equally important was the development of the mild- 
flavored, tendered ham which was artery-pumped, cured 
rapidly and then heat-processed in the smokehouse to give 
the consumer a product which could be eaten after limited 
heating at home. 

The Votator for continuous plasticization of lard was 
announced by Vogt Processes, a division of the Girdler 
Corp. John J. Dupps, jr., of the John J. Dupps Co. reported 
that solvent extraction had been successfully applied to 
meat industry by-products and that the problems of high 
cost, maintenance and proper solvents had been overcome. 
Whole hog depilation by dipping in a strippable plastic 
was used in the Tobin Packing Co. plant at Fort Dodge 
and patented by F. M. Tobin. 

The NP noted that there were more than 2,000 locker 
plants with 800,000 lockers in operation in the United 
States, and that this development, which had started in the 
Northwest about seven years earlier, had spread to the 
Midwest and threatened to become a new form of competi- 
tion for packers. The magazine said that the locker plants 
butchered livestock, rendered fats and made sausage, thus 
duplicating some industry operations. 

Packinghouse operations at Cincinnati, Louisville, Evans- 
ville, Paducah and other Ohio river points were hit hard 
by floods during the winter of 1937. Cincinnati plants 
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suffered considerable damage; there was 18 ft. of water at 
the establishment of E. Kahn’s Sons Co. 

The industry found that the windfall tax was a hard nut 
to crack, and was discouraged in attempts to recover proc- 
essing taxes paid under AAA by a Supreme Court ruling 
that a processor who wanted a tax refund must submit 
proof that he did not pass on the levy. Comment on wind- 
fall tax collections will be found on page 155. 

Death took a number of prominent figures in the live- 
stock and meat industry during 1937: Patrick Burns, last 
of the old-time packers and cattle barons; Everett C. Brown, 
leader of the National Livestock Exchange; Louis F. Swift; 
Robert S. Sinclair; A. L. Eberhart, packinghouse sales ex- 
pert; Thomas E. Hanley; Valentine Decker; Myrick D. 
Harding and John W. Hall. 

During the year the Roegelein Packing Co. opened a 
plant at San Antonio. . . . New packinghouse of Canada 
Packers Ltd. at Edmonton won awards for outstanding 
design. . . . Lake Erie Provision Co. absorbed the Cleve- 
land Provision Co. and a new firm was formed with the 
latter name and Chester G. Newcomb as president. . . . 
After a visit to Europe, H. D. Oppenheimer said there was 
little hope of selling more meat abroad since all countries 
were bent on rearmament. . . . Tobin opened the Esther- 
ville Packing Co. “to seek beef at the source.” ... A. F. 
Schwahn & Sons Co. completed a modern sausage kitchen 
at Eau Claire, Wis. . . . John Holmes was elected president 
of Swift & Company and G. F. Swift became vice chair- 
man of the board. 


Meat Output Turns Upward 


SUCCESSION of year-to-year increases in U. S. 

meat production began in 1938 and continued until 
an all-time high of more than 25,000,000,000 lbs. was 
reached in 1944. 

The 1930’s, with their new packaging materials and 
other merchandising and operating aids, also marked the 
emergence of the meat packer as a food processor who pre- 
pared more and more of his products in finished or semi- 
finished form, suitable for immediate consumer use, rather 
than being almost exclusively a producer of fresh and cured 
meat cuts. Production of sliced bacon in federally inspected 
plants, for example, marched steadily ahead from the 
219,541,000-lb. level in 1937 to 316,017,000 lbs. in 1940, 
549,857,000 lbs. in 1944 and further increases thereafter. 
Sausage production under federal inspection amounted to 
781,065,000 Ibs. in 1937, crossed the 1,000,000,000-Ib. 
mark in 1942 and by 1945 reached 1,716,194,000 lbs. 
(this high was partially the result of government war 
business) . 

Livestock receipts were heavy, prices low and consump- 
tion lagged during the winter of 1937-38; early in the new 
year the Institute staged a nationwide “eat more meat” 
campaign to aid producers. President W. W. Woods re- 
ported in March that $500,000,000 had been added to live- 
stock values in one month, partly as a result of the drive. 

One of the last of the “New Deal” social laws was passed 
in 1938—the Fair Labor Standards Act—and called for 
some readjustment by the industry. Minimum wage pro- 
visions of the act were of little concern to packers, since 
they paid much higher rates than the law required,-but the 
successive 44-, 42- and 40-hour weekly maximums (with 
time-and-one-half for overtime) caused difficulty. The in- 
dustry was supposedly given a 14-week exemption from 
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Tobin’s new beef plant at Estherville, Ia. 


the hourly maximum, but in practice the industry found 
that wage-hour authorities tried to restrict this exemption 
as much as possible. Interpretation of the exemption 
finally came to a showdown two years later in federal court 
(see page 148). 

Another 1938 irritant was the undistributed profits tax. 
Before the levy was approved by Congress, Howard C. 
Greer, director of the IAMP department of organization 
and accounting, told a House committee that the proposed 
tax imposed a particular hardship on the industry. Greer 
said that because of intense competition and narrow mar- 
gins, meat packing firms found it difficult to obtain outside 
capital and had to depend on accumulated profits for their 
requirements. He also pointed out that industry earnings 
were subject to wide fluctuations from year to year which 
made it especially necessary to set aside the earnings of 
good periods to offset the losses of bad ones. 

During 1938 the Columbus Packing Co. was acquired 
by Armour. . . . Wilson took over the Dold plant at Omaha. 
. . . Cook Packing Co. opened its new plant at Scottsbluff, 
Neb. . . . The new pork cutting floor of Rath, with a capac- 
ity of 1,000 or more carcasses per hour, was described as 
a model of efficiency. . . . Hormel tried out resale price 
maintenance in connection with the sale of Spam... . / A 
hydraulic bacon belly forming press was announced after 
three years of experimentation by the Tobin Packing Co. 
.. . National Live Stock and Meat Board studied the prob- 


lem of dark cutting beef... . / Anker Meat Co. of Modesto, 
Cal., opened a new plant. . . . Howard C. Greer left the 
IAMP to become vice president of Kingan & Co... . : A 


meat demonstration of the NLSMB was televised. . . . Guy 
C. Shepard, former Cudahy executive; Thomas P. Breslin, 
50-year leader in the Pacific Coast packing business, and 
John Roberts, founder of Roberts & Oake, died. . . . The 
way was opened for larger ham and lard exports, and 
greater cattle imports, by reciprocal trade agreements made 
by the United States with the United Kingdom and Canada. 

Cost-finding was the theme of the 1938 Institute conven- 
tion since it had been discovered that too many firms did 
not know their costs. T. Henry Foster of Morrell was 
elected chairman of the IAMP for 1938-39. 


Second Werld War begins 


Sasa 1938 profitwise had been a mediocre to 

poor year for many meat packing firms, the in- 
dustry looked forward to 1939 with more hope. Livestock 
production was increasing and a favorable ratio between 
the price of grain and livestock was expected to accelerate 
the expansion in animal numbers. Export prospects, more- 
over, looked better than they had for some time. 

William Whitfield Woods, foresighted and energetic 
leader of the Institute of American Meat Packers since 
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1919, died during January. He was succeeded as president 
by Wesley Hardenbergh. 

The U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals upheld the credit 
and discount policies of Swift & Company, and found the 
firm had not discriminated against some pork buyers by 
selling to them on a delivered weight basis. These policies 
had been prohibited in a cease and desist order issued by 
the Secretary of Agriculture under the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act during 1938. The court said that the Secretary’s 
action presupposed a power as comprehensive as that of 
the ICC, which 
could be exercised 
effectively only by 
treating meat pack- 
ing as a public util- 
ity. 

The status of lard 
troubled the meat 
packers and hog 
producers during 
1939. The commod- 
ity had continued to 
decline in value in 
relation to the cost 
of hogs and the 
price of vegetable 
shortening and 
there seemed to be 
little probability 
that 


real improve- 
gt f . ment could be 
Visitors to the New York brought about by 


World’s Fair of 1939 saw bacon 
sliced, frankfurts made and 
hams and bacon smoked at the 
Swift & Company super air liner 
exhibit. The photo shows two of 
the four-story, glass-enclosed 
smokehouses. Visitors were able 
to see into the fire pits as well 
as to watch what occurred dur- 
ing the smoking operation. 


piecemeal efforts. 

During 1939 the 
Mellon Institute of 
Industrial Research 
announced develop- 
ment of a process 
for rapid ripening 
of beef by holding 
the meat at a rela- 
tively high tempera- 
ture and controlled 
humidity and inhibiting surface spoilage by use of the 
Westinghouse Sterilamp. . . . Rath opened a hog-cattle 
hotel at its Waterloo plant. . .. Hygrade acquired the Buf- 
falo plant, branches and good will of Jacob Dold Packing 
Co. . . . Swift started to issue a special annual report for 
employes. .. . W. B. Allbright, packinghouse expert and 
equipment manufacturer, died. . . . The CIO asked for a 
national contract in threatening a strike against Armour 
and Company. . . . George A. Casey became president of 
John J. Felin & Co. . . . Liebmann Packing Co. of Green 
Bay, Wis., Neuhoff Bros. of Dallas, and Lykes Bros. of 
Tampa, opened new plants. . . . Lard and fresh and cured 
pork cuts were placed on the list of surplus foods for dis- 
tribution to the needy under the USDA stamp plan. . . . 
Swift used fresh pineapple juice to tender hog casings on 
frankfurts. . .. The new processing plant of Girard Pack- 
ing Co., designed by Morris Fruchtbaum, was called five 
years ahead of its time. . .. George A. Schmidt was elected 
chairman of the board of the Institute. 

During the closing months of 1939 the meat packers, as 
well as all other Americans, tried to determine how they 
would be affected by the war in Europe. Immediately after 
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the outbreak of hostilities hog prices advanced $2.50 per 
ewt. and pork prices rose 2 to 5c per pound. Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace warned farmers to move cautiously in 
expanding production. The PROVISIONER said that it was 
a certainty that pork imports from Poland and other North 
European countries would cease. (For the first time in 
history, pork imports had exceeded exports during 1937.) 

The year 1939 was considerably more profitable for 
meat industry firms than 1938. The 830 firms reporting 
under the Packers and Stockyards Act had a total net 
gain of $52,554,525 for 1939 on total income of $3,437,- 
295,584 and average net worth of $848,523,793. This com- 
pared with income of only $2,008,463 for 815 concerns in 
1938, who had gross income of $3,408,024,036, and $32,- 
873,997 net in 1937 for 808 firms with total sales and in- 
come of $3,674,283,968. 


Meat Aduertising is Launched - 


ANY packers told the Provisioner that they be- 

lieved 1940 would be better than 1939 and that 
hog and product prices would be lower. Disturbing factors 
in the outlook included the Wagner act, labor racketeers, 
large government expenditures, high taxes and price 
cutting. 

Inauguration of consistent national advertising of meat 
by the Institute was probably the most important event of 
1940 from the industry standpoint. First dipping a toe 
with a four-month campaign on pork links and liver sau- 
sage in Life magazine during the late winter and spring, 
the IAMP made the full plunge in May with announcement 
that the board of directors had authorized a long-range 
advertising program, and that a number of packers had 
already pledged their financial support. G. F. Swift, chair- 
man of the committee on public relations, who recom- 
mended the campaign, said: 

“This program should have the effect of eventually 
broadening the market for meat, one of the most important 
products of the American farm.” 

The first step in the campaign was signalized by publi- 
cation of the advertisement, “The Newer Concepts of Meat 
in Nutrition,” in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, 

Producers were dissatisfied with the low prices paid for 
hogs early in 1940, and also with the status of lard (which 
was running out of the industry’s ears). In reply to the 
first criticism, W. S. Clithero of Armour pointed out that 
the reason hog prices were 33 per cent below those of a 
year earlier was that pork products were 33 per cent lower 
in value. 

The industry was working hard to improve lard. The 
Institute’s lard standards, already adopted voluntarily by 
many packers, and such 1940 developments as Swift’s bland 
and odorless lard stabilized with gum guaiac, held great 
promise for the future progress of the animal fat shorten- 
ing. However, the Secretary of Agriculture announced new 
definitions for “lard” and “rendered pork fat.” Under 
these standards only fresh fatty tissue could be employed 
in producing lard, and some materials which had been 
used since the beginning of the industry were relegated to 
the rendered pork fat tank. The NP said that farm inter- 
ests apparently had convinced the Secretary that two ob- 
jectives could be achieved by the order: Production of lard 
would be reduced about 15 per cent, and its quality some- 
what improved. Packers doubted whether the segregation 
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of fatty material would raise quality and were also skepti- 
cal about any improvement pricewise as a result of the 
move. 

The Department of Agriculture gave some support to 
the hog and product markets through its purchases of pork 
and lard for distribution under the stamp plan. Late in 
the year the Department said that more than 2,000,000 
members of families receiving public aid were obtaining 
hog products and other foods through the plan. 

Toward the end of 1940 the need for such relief seemed 
to be disappearing since employment in the United States 
reached a point higher than at any time in history except 
for a few months in 1929. The country was embarked on 
a preparedness program and the NP predicted that packers 
would soon feel its effect on prices and the availability of 
labor, equipment and supplies. Other signs of the times 
included: 

The new Type C Army ration was described at the meat 
section of the National Canners Association convention. 
Some packers took steps to prevent sabotage in their plants. 
The NP said that the United Kingdom would lose about 
400,000,000 Ibs. of pork imported annually from Denmark 
as a result of the invasion of the latter country by Ger- 
many. Britain exercised rigid control over meat imports, 
ordered centralized livestock purchasing and _ slaughter 
under government control and set up value rationing of 
meat. 

The wage and hour division of the Department of Labor 
brought an important test suit against Swift & Company 
to clarify the industry’s partial exemption under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. The division upheld an interpreta- 
tion of the act which had been challenged by meat packing 
through the IAMP. 

Interest at the Institute convention centered on plans 
for the new advertising program. The name of the trade 
association was changed to the American Meat Institute. 
Harry J. Williams of Wilson declared that every packer 
should adopt the Institute’s lard standards and should stop 
saying that “lard is in the doghouse.” Paul I. Aldrich, 
editor emeritus of the PROVISIONER, received from Institute 
chairman, George A. Schmidt, an illuminated scroll sa- 
luting his long and valuable service to the livestock and 
meat industry. It was signed by members of the board of 
directors of the Institute and many other old friends. 

During 1940 the industry lost Dr. R. F. Eagle of Wilson 
& Co.; Sam Abraham of Abraham Bros.; D. I. Davis, old- 
time packinghouse architect; Charles H. Frye, pioneer 
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founder of Frye & Co.; Lewis Hull, co-founder of Hull & 
Dillon; T. W. Taliaferro, president of Hammond, Standish, 
and Lord William Vestey, managing director of the great 
British meat combine. . . . Swift reported it had more than 
300 biologists, chemists and other scientists at work on re- 
search to improve the quality of products and develop new 
ones. . .. Huber Packing Co. was sold to C. Schempp and 
O. L. Brown and was renamed Medford Meat Co. . 
Claude L. Wickard succeeded Henry A. Wallace as Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. . . . “Meat and Romance,” a new film 
of the Meat Board, scored a hit with New York retailers. 
. . « The Department of Justice began an investigation of 
“restraints which raise food prices to consumers and reduce 
those to producers.” 


1941__The Last Normal Year 


REPAREDNESS measures were sometimes irksome, 

but the United States and its meat packing industry 
strolled along fairly comfortably in 1941, with one foot on 
the peaceway and the other on semi-belligerence. 

The war was there, somewhere, as was made evident 
from time to time by the drafting of younger employes, 
“educational” purchases of boneless beef by the Army, 
orders for C-ration, liberalization of Army specifications 
to take in heifer and lighter weight beef, and announce- 
ment by the USDA that it would encourage production by 
buying pork and lard to bring hogs to around the $9 level. 
Thus the USDA, with admirable foresight, laid the ground- 
work for a tremendous expansion in hog output. Much of 
the pork and lard purchased was destined for Britain and 
other democracies which in 1941 were fighting hard for 
life. 

Early in the year the BAI issued descriptive labeling 
requirements for meat products. The new regulations 
called for listing of ingredients and required packers and 
sausage manufacturers to revise most of their labels. The 
PROVISIONER noted that many firms turned this setback 
into an advance by revising their labels to do a better 
selling job. 

The large packers granted wage increases to bring the 
common labor rate to 7242c per hour. The Armour raise 
was made in a master contract with the CIO covering 15 
plants, but the union failed to obtain the closed shop and 
checkoff concessions it wanted. The industry lost its fight 
to interpret the 14 tolerance weeks exemption in the wage- 
hour law in a liberal manner when the Wage and Hour 
Division was granted an injunction against Swift. 

During 1941 H. R. Kraybill became director of scientific 
research of the AMI. . . . Vernon Packing Co., Vernon, 
Tex., Sugardale Provision Co. and Somerville Packing 
Co. opened new plants. . . . Cudahy completed a canning- 
sausage unit at Omaha... . E. A. Cudahy, sr., and H. H. 
MeVey, sr., of Kingan at Richmond, died. 

One day soon after Pearl Harbor the Chicago QM depot 
received a requisition at 9:30 a.m. for 1,000,000 lbs. of 
frozen boneless beef for shipment to the far East; by 5 
p-m. it was purchased, packed and rolling toward San 
Francisco. 

The next few pages are devoted to discussion of the 
government livestock production, price control, purchasing 
and other programs during the war. An attempt is made 
here to give an overall picture of the complex government 
activities. The story of the war and post-war years from 


the standpoint of the industry is resumed on page 154. 
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More Meat than Ever before 


CT HROUGHOUT World War II the heavy hand of gov- 

ernment was felt in every phase of meat industry op- 
erations, from the buying pens to the retail store. Almost 
every decision and act of the meat processor was subject, 
in some manner, to a government regulation. 

The various interlocking wartime programs affecting 
the livestock and meat industry may be grouped generally 
as directed toward the following objectives: 

1. Stimulation and regulation of livestock and feed 
production. 

2. Controlling prices of livestock, meat and by-products. 

3. Allocation, distribution and rationing of the avail- 
able supplies. 

4. Procurement of meat by the armed forces and the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

In working for greater output of livestock and meat, 
the Department of Agriculture was armed with a stockpile 
of 23,000,000 tons of feed grains which had accumulated 
from 1937 to 1941. Cattle numbers had been increasing 
since 1938 and the annual pig crop had risen in each year 
(except 1940) since 1937. The Department set out to turn 
this tide inio a flood. 

A program for increased production of meat and other 
foods was announced by the USDA in April, 1941, shortly 
after lend-lease purchases began but before the United 
States entered the war. 

Hogs and pork received the most direct attention under 
this program, which involved the establishment of support 
prices for hogs, pur- 
chases of pork in 
support of values, 
livestock production 
goals and other de- 
vices. Through ad- 
justments in its sup- 
port prices and 
other policies, the 
USDA attempted 
not only to stimulate 
hog production, but 
to reconcile it with 
such variable fac- 
tors as the feed sup- 
ply, U. S. and allied 
meat needs and the 
availability of proc- 
essing and storage 
facilities, both of 
the latter being 
strained at times. 

High production 
goals were set for 
feed grains (output 
was heavy in almost every war year), ceiling prices on 
corn and other cereals were established at levels favorable 
to the livestock producer and government loan corn was 
released. 

The first support price for hogs was set at $9, Chicago 
basis, and was applied to encourage marketing at heavier 
weights. The support level rose slowly in 1941 to around 
$10 in mid-1942 and was increased to $13.25 late that 
year as the Secretary of Agriculture called for a 15 per 


Lining an ordinary ship’s hold 

with boxed frozen lard to serve 

as insulation for cargo of frozen 

meats being shipped to England 
in October, 1941, 
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cent boost in the 1943 pig crop over the large crop of 
1942. A support price of $13.75 was in effect during the 
winter of 1943-44 when hogs flooded the nation’s meat 
plants. While prices of barrows and gilts within the sup- 
port weight limits were held somewhere around the “floor,” 
heavier and lighter hogs were discounted sharply. In 
April, 1944 the heavy marketings from the 1943 fall pig 
crop again caused prices to fall below the support level to 
the lowest point since early 1942. 

During the “flood tide” of 1943-44, hogs backed up at 
the markets because the packers, who were short of labor, 
could not handle the record-breaking receipts. In spite of 
their difficulties the inspected packers did kill the near- 
capacity totals of 7,000,000 head in November; 7,600,000 
in December; 7,800,000 in January; 7,400,000 in Febru- 
ary and 7,200,000 in March. At various times during the 
winter and spring several of the stockyards embargoed 
shipments until hogs could be cleared from the pens. 

The hog price drop in the spring of 1944 reflected, in 
addition to heavy hog numbers, the large storage stocks 
of pork and lard and the shortage of refrigerated space 
to hold more. 

Prior to the unprecedented marketings of the 1943-44 
season, the USDA tried to put on the brakes and bring 
1944 hog output into better relationship with feed supplies 
by cutting its support price for October 1, 1944 to March 
31, 1945, to $12.50 and the weight limits to 200 to 240 
lbs. In response to this damper, a low hog-corn ratio 
and the shortage of feed, farmers cut their pig production 
for 1944 by 29 per cent below 1943—only to be confronted 
with a record corn crop for the year. Thereupon, the War 
Food Administration extended the $12.50 support through 
June 30, 1945, at the same time raising the upper support 
weight limit to 270 lbs. In the spring of 1945 the supply 
of pork did not fill government and civilian requirements 
and in order to stimulate output the support price was 
raised to $13.00, Chicago basis, through August 31, 1946, 
and all weights of Good and Choice barrows and gilts were 
brought under support coverage. 

While the price support program played a part in build- 
ing hog production, it is doubtful whether the “goals” 
for livestock and feed had much influence on producers. 
Supplies of feed and price and profit possibilities were 
much more powerful in their stimulating effect. The hog- 
corn ratio during World War II was favorable to produc- 
tion—in sharp contrast with the situation in World War I. 

Without attempting to establish any causal relationship 
between the various government activities and results, it 
should be noted that total U.S. meat production rose from 
19,075,000,000 Ibs. during 1940, to 19,569,000,000 Ibs. in 
1941; 21,912,000,000 Ibs. in 1942; 24,482,000,000 Ibs. in 
1943; 25,178,000,000 lbs. in 1944; 23,687,000,000 Ibs. in 
1945, and 22,956,000,000 Ibs. in 1946. 

Since cattle numbers were already large, the USDA 
made no attempt to bring about a further increase, but did 
try to encourage marketing for slaughter during the war 
period. In spite of the fact that beef production rose sub- 
stantially from 1940 through 1945 (with one slight set- 
back), the beef cattle census of January 1, 1946 showed 
11,464,000 head more on farms than on the like date in 
1940. There were several proposals that the government 
encourage feeding in various ways in order to even out 
seasonal variations in the beef supply, discourage feeding 
to high finishes, and restrict the slaughter of unweaned 
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calves, but no direct action was taken along these lines. 
However, the ceilings on beef and cattle were established 
at levels which aided in attaining the first two objectives 
and the special subsidies on fed cattle also helped. Cattle 
feeding was profitable throughout the war period. 


The Sad Tale of Price Control 


RICES of almost all products and by-products were 
brought under the control of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration during the war. In general, OPA attempts to 
regulate meat and by-product prices followed this pattern: 
1) Prices were frozen for individual sellers at the high- 
est levels prevailing during a given period; 2) Adjustments 
were made to bring the maximums of individual sellers 
into proper relationship in regard to such variables as 
location, type of trade and special circumstances which 
might have prevailed during the base sales period; 3) Ceil- 
ings were set on an arbitrary dollars-and-cents basis by 
regions with differentials for grades, packaging, special 
services, etc.; 4) The price agency tried to patch up, by 
amendment, the inequities and distortions which inevitably 
developed as a result of supplanting the free market with 
a fixed price system. 

In truth, by the end of price control, many ceiling regu- 
lations consisted of “more patches than kettle.” 

In mid-June, 1941, long before the United States entered 
the war, hides became the first industry commodity put 
under ceilings, with a top of 15c at Chicago for the best 
cattle hides. 

Lard and other fats and oils were the next industry items 
placed under maximums (December, 1941). Dollars-and- 
cents ceilings were imposed in June, 1942; wholesale ceil- 
ings on lard increased about 24 per cent during the period 
of price control. 

Wholesale pork prices were temporarily frozen in March, 
1942 and came under a regular ceiling order (MPR 148) 
in May, 1942. After specific dollars-and-cents maximums 
were set in a revision of the regulation, pork ceilings 
showed little change until they were rolled back an average 
of 2c per pound at the wholesale level in June, 1943. The 
next major change was made in the spring of 1946 when 
retail and wholesale ceilings were increased to compensate 
for higher wages awarded to packinghouse workers. 

Wholesale ceiling prices for beef and veal were estab- 
lished under the General Maximum Price Regulation of 
April, 1942. Neither these ceilings, nor those first set up 
under MPR 169 were of the dollars-and-cents variety, and 
prices rose steadily until specific maximums were listed by 
grades and regions in December, 1942, in a revision of 
MPR 169. The roll-back of mid-1943 brought decreases 
and there were upward revisions in March and September, 
1946. 

Ceilings were not imposed on lamb carcasses and cuts 
until mid-1942 when a “freeze” was issued, to be followed 
by MPR 239 in October, and a revised version of the regu- 
lation, which also covered sheep, in December, 1942. Prices 
were rolled back in 1943 and increased during 1946. 

The packer became painfully aware in 1942 and 1943 
that the ceilings on pork carried no guarantee that he 
could buy hogs at a price which would enable him to cut 
and process them at a profit. Prices of hogs continued to 
rise through 1942 until the spring of 1943, settled back for 
a short time and then began to climb again. Packers’ mar- 
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gins shrank to the vanishing point. The first Emergency 
Conference of Meat Packers, and the National Independent 
Meat Packers Association at its organizing convention in 
August, 1942, called on OPA to set ceilings on live hogs. 

The Department of Agriculture opposed such action be- 
cause it believed that ceilings would require allocation of 
supplies, would be difficult to administer, would not make 
more meat and would fix processors’ margins at a level 
satisfactory to the least efficient operators. However, rec- 
ognizing the seriousness of the squeeze on the industry, the 
USDA urged that ceilings be adjusted between packers and 
distributors, both individually and as a group. It offered 
to modify its buying program so as to reduce some of the 
hog purchasing “edge” enjoyed by the larger firms by 
virtue of their volume of government orders. 

Ceiling prices for live hogs were established on a basis 
of $14.75 at Chicago early in October, 1943. Thereafter 
the ceiling ranged between $14.00 and $14.75, with the 
maximum being restricted to different weight limits as 
OPA sought at different times to discourage and encourage 
feeding to heavy weights. The basic ceiling was increased 
to $14.85 in October, 1945, and to $16.25 after the price 
control “recess” of 1946. 

A complicated plan was employed to limit prices of live 
cattle beginning in October, 1943. Maximum and minimum 
prices were established for each grade. These prices pro- 
vided the basis for calculating a maximum and minimum 
cost range for cattle slaughtered within a monthly period, 
and actual costs, extended by grades and tonnage of slaugh- 
ter, were expected to fall within this range. Compliance 





Under OPA ceilings and rationing many animals were 
slaughtered in filthy sheds by wasteful methods and 
the meat went on the “black market” at illegal prices. 


was supposed to be effected by deducting from slaughter 
subsidy payments (originally established to compensate 
for the rollback in meat prices) if killers paid more or less 
than the specified maximum and minimum prices for their 
aggregate slaughter in any monthly period. 

Packers were losing money on their beef operations dur- 
ing the second half of 1944 since cattle were selling at 
prices above beef ceiling realizations plus subsidy pay- 
ments. Slaughterers called upon the government to tighten 
up the cattle ceiling program. OPA responded by making 
adjustments in the stabilization range prices, increasing 
subsidy payments to killers and by setting overriding 
maximums on live cattle and calves. The ceilings were 
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calculated on the basis of $18.00 at Chicago for all cattle 
and calves and became effective in January, 1945. The 
fixed-price schedule for cattle was maintained without im- 
portant change until ceilings were reimposed in September, 
1946 after a two-month “recess.” The overriding ceiling 
was increased at that time to $20.25, Chicago basis. 

Price control came to an end on July 1, 1946, after 
President Truman vetoed the extension bill passed by 
Congress. Meat and livestock prices rose sharply. A new 
control act, specifically exempting livestock and products 
but providing for their recontrol on the finding of a special 
board, was accepted by the administration. The board 
ruled that livestock and meat should again be placed under 
ceilings and that subsidies should be given to slaughterers. 
The new price ceilings of September, 1946, were higher 
than those in force when control lapsed in June. Slaughter 
fell to a record low in September and in mid-October the 
whole price control program was cancelled. 

The subsidy program was an expedient adopted to meet 
labor’s demand for lower food costs—with its implied 
threat to the whole wage and price stabilization plan 
without antagonizing the producer. 

In mid-1943, maximum wholesale prices for meats were 
cut back about 2c per pound. In order to permit this roll- 
back, without a compensatory reduction in livestock values, 
slaughterers were paid subsidies of 1.le per pound live 
weight on cattle and calves and 1.3c per pound on hogs. 
Subsidy rates were later raised and special compensation 
was given to non-processing slaughterers of cattle. 

Wartime government agencies found that the subsidy 
was a handy tool and used it for several purposes. Thus 
subsidies were employed as a lever to enforce compliance 
by slaughterers with the ceilings on live animals; to channel 
more livestock through federally inspected plants; to aid 
in government procurement; to stimulate feeding, and to 
bring about better distribution of meat in deficit areas. 
During 1945 special payments were made to slaughterers 
to fulfill the Barkley-Bates directive insuring killers a 
profit on each species of livestock handled. 

Livestock slaughter payments made by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation from 1943 through 1947 totaled 
$1,547,750,000. 

Subsidies totaling about $37,000,000 were paid to cattl> 
feeders in 1945-46 to encourage them to feed more cattle 
to heavier weights. Payments of about $43,000,000 went 
to sheep and lamb raisers and feeders in 1945-46 to offset 
increased costs which were threatening production. 

With the end of the war in 1945 the Administration 
made plans to withdraw subsidies. It was believed that 
prices of many consumer products would fall, offsetting 
any rollups in meat ceilings made necessary by termination 
of slaughter payments. The price declines did not material- 
ize, however, and the government continued to pay slaugh- 
ter subsidies during the remaining periods of price control. 


Dividing the Meat Suppl 
iu wppaly 
HE government’s attempt to forecast meat supplies 
and divide the quantity among the armed forces, our 
allies and civilians was surrounded by difficulties and was 
not always successful. The armed forces had first call, 
lend-lease requirements had a lower priority and “U.S. 
civilians were, to some extent at least, residual claimants.”*7 
Allocations were established on a general basis for a year 
ahead and the totals were split into quarterly allotments 
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Distortion in distribution of meat became so marked 

at times under OPA that loads of meat were rushed by 

air to relieve acute shortages in the war production 
areas on the Pacific Coast. 


which were modified according to prevailing conditions. 

Large-scale, long-time allocation of meat was complicated 
by unexpected variations in the needs of claimant agencies, 
the difficulty of forecasting supplies three months in ad- 
vance, lack of data about the operations of certain seg- 
ments of the meat industry and other factors. 

“Other deficiencies in the meat management program 
were apparent. It was necessary to correlate closely the 
rationing, allocation and procurement programs. How- 
ever, very often action was not taken soon enough; or it 
was not far-reaching enough to effectuate this aim.”** 

On a short-term basis, the War Meat Board (formed in 
1943) coordinated the meat rationing and programs from 
week to week and divided weekly supplies among the 
claimants. This was accomplished by allocation of the 
weekly purchases by the USDA and the Army. The War 
Meat Board also recommended changes in the set-asides, 
ceiling regulations and in meat rationing. The 12-man 
Meat Board consisted of representatives of the War Food 
Administration, Army, Office of Price Administration and 
the meat packing industry. The Board established the 
practice of making weekly estimates of federally inspected 
slaughter by regions and meat production estimates for 
the United States. 

Other organizations, such as the Combined Food Board, 
played a part in the disposal of meats produced by North 
and South American packers, but these agencies operated 
on a high policy and logistics level and had only indirect 
influence on the packing industry. 

When the government during 1942 experienced difficulty 
in filling the needs of the armed services and other agencies, 
the Department of Agriculture, OPA and the War Produc- 
tion Board agreed on a plan for restricting the quantity 
of meat that slaughterers could deliver to civilians. Under 
the Meat Restriction Order, killers who produced more 
than 2,000,000 Ibs. of meat during 1941 were allowed to 
deliver only certain percentages of their 1941 quota base 
to civilians. The non-quota slaughterers, who could not 
sell to the government, were limited in their quarterly de- 
liveries to civilians to 100 per cent of their deliveries dur- 
ing the 1941 base. 

After the Food Distribution Administration took over 
operation of MRO 1 in 1943, it issued supplementary 
orders limiting small operators to percentages of their 1941 
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kill and placing such slaughterers, dealers and agents under 
a permit system. Producers and dealers were required to 
keep records on their livestock sales. Issuance of permits 
was placed in the hands of USDA county war boards and 
these local groups were liberal in licensing both established 
and would-be killers. 

Slaughter regulations were consolidated under FDO 75 
in the summer of 1943. This order required all slaughter- 
ers to obtain licenses and to observe the ceiling and support 
price limits in buying hogs. About a month later the 
slaughter quotas were cancelled in view of heavy livestock 
supplies on the way and remained ineffective during 1944 
and early 1945. 

Quotas were reinstated under Control Order 1, issued by 
OPA during the spring of 1945, when the government was 
again finding it difficult to obtain meat. Slaughterers op- 
erated under these quotas until September, 1945, when 
government buying began to taper off. Control Order | 
required meat packers to deliver a proportionate part of 
their civilian supplies into the same trading area as in a 
base period. This helped to distribute supplies more evenly 
and was an aid to the rationing program during the short- 
age period. 

Federally-inspected plants found it more and more difhi- 
cult to obtain livestock, and particularly cattle, after the 
quotas were lifted. They also found it hard to buy livestock 
in compliance with ceilings since non-inspected houses were 
increasing their kill and black market operators were 





In spite of many handicaps, the packers processed all 
the meat needed by the global warriors of the United 
States and its allies. 


grabbing all the animals they could. Diversion of slaugh- 
ter from the regular packers threatened the price ceiling 
and distribution programs and OPA issued Control Order 
2 in April, 1946. The order limited the slaughter of cattle, 
calves and hogs by non-inspected houses. The Department 
of Agriculture at the same time restricted the slaughter of 
federally-inspected plants, but had to exempt the war-born 
“certified” operators. 

With the lapse of the price control authority in mid- 
1946, the USDA and OPA withdrew their slaughter limi- 
tations and these were never reestablished. 

The attempt to control slaughter became a_ nightmare 
at times as OPA and the Food Distribution Administra- 
tion tried to prevent local meat shortages; prevent the 
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diversion of livestock from inspected plants, and maintain 
the status of non-federally inspected killers so that the live- 
stock marketing pattern would not be unduly disturbed. 

“The slaughter control program was one of the most 
difficult to administer of all the wartime food programs,” 
says Grover J. Sims in “Meat and Meat Animals in World 
War II.” He adds: “During the 1943 fiscal year, 794 in- 
vestigations were made for alleged or apparent violation 
of USDA food orders. Of the total 277, or more than a 
third, related to FDO 27. OPA conducted more than 
11,000 investigations and filed 1,026 civil and criminal 
suits against 1,361 defendants for violation of MRO 1, 
which was in operation for a six-month period.” 

The combination of heavy Army-Navy and lend-lease 
requirements, strong demand from civilians and the ab- 
sence of price flexibility as a balancing factor created a 
situation in late 1942 in which the government felt that 
consumer rationing was the only way to insure equitable 
regional distribution and division of meat among civilians 
and guarantee the fulfillment of military needs. 

A voluntary plan for meat conservation was launched 
in the fall of 1942 and was promoted as a war effort con- 
tribution in a special 12-page, two-color section of the 
PROVISIONER. Civilians were requested to limit their con- 
sumption of meat to 214 lbs. per person per week. 

Point rationing of meat, edible fats and some other 
scarce foods was instituted by OPA in the spring of 1943. 
Each consumer was issued ration books and the coupons 
in the books were worth a certain number of points and 
became valid for use within a definite period. Ration point 
values were established by OPA in relation to the strength 
of demand for the various cuts and types of meat and the 
estimated supply available for civilian consumption. Theo- 
retically, consumers, retailers and wholesalers could only 
obtain meat supplies equivalent to the ration points they 
possessed, or which passed through their hands in the 
course of business. Ration point quotas were established 
for institutional meat users and manufacturers of products 
containing meat. 

While it was originally believed that by the adjustment 
of ration point values OPA could control the amount of 
meat going to civilians and force stockpiling during seasons 
of heavy production, and could also bring about even dis- 
tribution among regions and classes of consumers, the sys- 
tem was only partially successful in achieving these ob- 
jectives. 

Areas dependent on meat supplies from federally in- 
spected plants were chronically short of product because 
the meat was siphoned off by set-aside orders before it had 
a chance to reach the civilian market. Areas nearest pro- 
duction, and those with relatively large non-federally in- 
spected output, usually were able to fill rationed demand 
(and sometimes more) without difficulty. 

Distortion in geographical distribution was fostered by 
maximum prices that did not maintain normal differentials; 
relatively high ceilings for fabricators and hotel supply 
houses which encouraged diversion of meat to food pur- 
veyors; a shift in population toward centers of war produc- 
tion, and black market sales at prices above the legal 
maximums. 

With both livestock and meat prices at or near the ceil- 
ings most of the time there was no incentive to accumulate 
stocks when marketings were heavy. Moreover, the amount 
of cold storage space available did not permit building 
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stocks large enough to play much part in evening out sea- 
sonal variations in supply. 

When military and other government agencies were un- 
able to take, handle or store all the meat available to them 
in 1944, and meat production was heavy, it was decided to 
remove most meats from rat.oning. Civilians easily cleaned 


up the increased amount available and per capita consump- 
tion for the year 1944 rose to 1484 lbs., the highest in 
more than 30 years. 

After the feast of 1944, strict rationing was resumed in 
1945. Demand was extremely heavy in relation to the sup- 
ply and none of the devices supposed to divide the meat 
equitably between rationing, 
slaughter controls and rat:on quotas for food purveyors and 
institutional users—was particularly effective. Acute short- 
ages developed in deficit localities where consumers relied 
on inspected slaughterers to furnish their requirements. 
Not only consumers, but also wholesalers and processors 
were affected by the scarcity. 

“Removal of meats from rationing in November, 1945,” 
says Grover J. Sims in “Meat and Meat Animals in World 
War II,” “was in large degree responsible for the difficulties 
in controlling black marketing in meat in the next year, 
the poor distribution of meat, and the difficulties in meeting 
the meat-export goal. It contributed in part to the break- 
down of the whole price-wage stabilization program in 
1946. The decision to remove meat from rationinng re- 
sulted from the cut-back in meat requirements by the armeal 
forces after V-J Day, the prospect of larger meat supplies 
with seasonally large marketings, record production of poul- 
try and prospects for record supplies of eggs. It was 
thought that curtailed purchases by the Army of canned 
meats, and the seasonally large run of grass-fat cattle, 
would result in prices of lower grade beef falling below the 
ceilings. 

“The meat supply situation did not ease as much as had 
been anticipated. On December 20, 1945, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics reported, ‘Civilian demand for 
meats is so strong, particularly since the end of rationing 
on November 24, that procurement to fill government needs 
has been difficult... Demand for meat continued exception- 
ally strong throughout 1946 and the meat supply situation 
was aggravated by the small slaughter in May and June 
and again in September and early October. 

“The even distribution of meat supplies under the ration- 


regions and consumers 


ing program helped to a large degree to control prices of 
meat. When supplies were poorly distributed, black mar- 
kets flourished. The inabil‘ty of the OPA to enforce price 
ceilings on meat, particularly beef, was one of the reasons 
advanced by Congress for curbing the powers of OPA. The 
freeing of meat and other foods from price control paved 
the way for the removal of price ceilings from other prod- 
ucts and the removal of wage controls.” 


Army and USDA Buying 


HE government was a big meat buyer during the 
war years and its principal procurement agencies 
were the Commodity Credit Corporation of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, and the Army, which bought for 
the Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard and others. 
The principal products bought by the CCC (which be- 
gan procurement for lend-lease in 1941 before the United 
States entered the war) were fresh pork, canned meats, 
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cured meats and lard and lard substitutes. Purchases of 
these products from 1941 through 1946 were as follows: 





1v4l Ivdz 1v43 1944 1945 1946 
1.000 Ibs 1.000 Ibs 1,000 Ibs 1,000 Ibs 1,000 Ibs 1.000 Ibs 
Fresh pork 382,223 523,789 100,473 
Canned meats 188,449 96 1,024,801 448,628 359,558 157,147 
Cured meats . 224,260 385,604 462,447 423,776 18v,711 111,059 
ward and 
suostitutes 255,517 621,339 758,614 926,475 253,657 273,578 


At different times the CCC also bought considerable 
quantities of fresh beef and lamb and oleomargarine. 

In addition to supplying the allies of the United States 
with vast quantities of the commodities shown in the tabie, 
CCC provisioned the island possessions of the LU. 5. 
some of those of the British, French and Dutch. 

Canned meat output rose sharply to meet Army and lend- 
lease requirements and a much wider range of products was 
turned out to give the armed forces greater variety in their 
diet and to supply such specialties as Tushonka for the 
Russians and pork-soya links for the British. 

The following table shows federally inspected produc- 
tion of canned meats, USDA and Army purchases, and 


ana 


apparent civilian consumption during the war period: 


Fed. Ins USDA Army Appar. Civ 

Output Purchases Purchases Consumptior 

Mil. Ibs Mil. Ibs Mil. lbs Mil. Ibs 
1939 ; 406.8 468.8 
1940 . 530.2 571.3 
, are 883.9 188.4 75.5 697.6 
1942 .. ‘ 1,926.6 875.6 920.5 2.2.3 
BOGS wavs 2,051.2 1,024.8 680.5 441.5 
1944 .... 1,930.7 448.6 1,121.0 417.9 
1945 . . 1,926.1 359.6 970.9 636.5 
1946 , 1,342.8 157.1 19.2 1,110.0 
1947 . 1,699.4 31.1 1,628.0 
1948 1,096.0 52.8 1,136.1 


The table reflects the effects of, but does not show, im- 
ports, commercial exports, etc. 

The government gave high priorities to meat canners for 
materials and equipment to increase volume. Scarcity of 
tin plate, coupled with the large canned food requirements 
for the Army and lend-lease, led to government restrictions 
on the use of tin in processing foods for civilians. Use of 
tin containers for such meat industry products as dog food 
was banned for the duration. 

The USDA bought about 30,000,000 lbs. of dehydrated 
pork during the 1942-1944 period to save shipping space 
and obtain a product of limited perishability. The weight 
of dehydrated meat was only 20 to 25 per cent of that of 
fresh meat. Large-scale processing techniques were devel- 
oped, but the product’s qualities did not encourage pro- 
duction except as an emergency measure. 

Satisfactory statistics on Army purchases during the war 
are not obtainable. Available records indicate, however, 
that beef deliveries for 1943 through 1946 totaled at least 
3.350,000,000 Ibs., of which 1,990,000,000 lbs. was prob- 
ably in boneless form. Fresh pork deliveries for 1943 
through 1946 amounted to at least 1,163,000,000  Ibs., 
while wartime procurement of hams is reported at 600,000,- 
000 Ibs. and bacon at 700,000,000 Ibs. Sausage deliveries 
for 1943 through 1946 amounted to around 720,000,000 
lbs., and lard deliveries for the same period were about 
339,000,000 Ibs. 

Army purchasing and use of meat in World War II are 
described in the feature “Meat Serves in Wartime,” which 
begins on page 169. 

Both the Army and the USDA had difficulty at times in 
buying all the meat they needed. Meat Restriction Order 1 
(see page 151) was designed to solve this problem but did 
not do so since the government was the residual claimant 
and the system lacked flexibility. 

Beginning in February, 1943, the government used set- 
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aside orders to insure that federally-inspected slaughterers 
reserved certain percentages of their production of lard, 
beef, veal, lamb, mutton and canned meats for purchase by 
the Army and USDA. The set-aside orders specified the 
reservation of definite grades and cuts and required the 
processor to prepare them in a certain manner. When mar- 
ketings were low the inspected packer frequently had little 
meat left for civilian distribution after meeting the set-aside 
requirements. Set-aside percentages were changed fre- 
quently. Slaughterers in some areas were given total or 
partial exemption from the set-asides because of deficit 
conditions. 

On occasion, the Army employed priorities to obtain beef 
and also requisitioned the product when slaughterers did 
not offer meat in response to requests. In several cases the 
packers declared they could not fill the Army’s orders at 
ceiling prices except at a loss. The controversy was taken 
into the courts which, in general, ruled that the govern- 
ment had authority to requisition meat. 

Compulsory grading was a source of friction between 
the meat packers and the Department of Agriculture dur- 
ing part of the war. In order to maintain a ceiling price 
structure which recognized grade differences, OPA began 
to require USDA grading of top beef and veal in the fall of 
1942, and later extended the requirement to almost all 
classes of beef, veal, lamb and mutton. 

Under the voluntary system only 10 per cent of commer- 
cially-killed beef was graded in 1941, but the percentage 
increased under OPA to 95 in 1944. The USDA grading 
force increased from 56 men in 1940 to 716 in 1945. 

The controversy over grading became especially heated 
after the cattle price stabilization plan was put into effect. 
A grader’s mistaken decision on a borderline carcass then 
- penalized the packer not only by the differential between 
the ceiling prices for higher and lower grade beef, but also 
meant that the slaughterer would receive a smaller subsidy 
payment. 


The Industry 4 Ginst War Year 


URING the early months of 1942 the meat industry 

became more aware of the varied problems it would 
face in wartime. Some materials and types of equipment 
were becoming scarce and the Office of Production Man- 
agement (later the War Production Board) issued orders 
restricting purchase and use of trucks, tires, tin cans, steel 
and other commodities. Noting that the USDA had asked 
farmers for a big increase in hog production in 1942 and 
1943, the Provisioner during January pleaded with the 
new war agencies “to give us the tools.” The magazine 
began a series of articles on how to prolong the life of meat 
plant equipment. 

The American Meat Institute completed a survey of in- 
dustry equipment and material requirements in the spring 
of 1942. It urged WPB to grant priority assistance so thai 
packers might be prepared for the heavy livestock runs 
expected late in 1942. By August WPB had promised meat 
packers some aid, particularly in regard to rendering and 
refrigeration equipment. 

Restrictions on deliveries by truck were greeted with 
relief by many packers who had long felt that they had a 
service “bear” by the tail, but could not easily let go. Dog 
food canners quickly adjusted to a prohibition against use 
of tin containers and began to turn out dehydrated prod- 
uct; Morrell was the leader in this development. Some 
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Industry leaders around 1910 believed that meat pro- 

duction would continue to decline in relation to the 

growing population. One reason this did not happen 

was that producers became more efficient in growing 
feed and raising and feeding livestock. 


canned meat specialty items, such as canned hams, were 
also taken off the market for the duration of the war. 

Adjustment to the new price ceiling regulations (pages 
150 to 151) was more difficult, however, and the problems 
grew more vexatious as government and civilian demand 
fer meat increased and livestock prices were bid up to 
levels at which the processor suffered a loss when he sold 
the product at the legal maximum. An Emergency Con- 
ference of Meat Packers was formed during June (see 
page 162) to obtain relief and ultimately resulied in crea- 
tion of the National Independent Meat Packers Associa- 
tion. In August, 1942, the PROVISIONER editorialized: 

“It is becoming increasingly clear that the present meat 
situation requires an overall approach, and that while 
piecemeal efforts to repair this inequity, or bring that 
phase into balance, are probably worthwhile, they can 
never be wholly satisfactory. . . . The inescapable ‘chain 
situations’ which have arisen prove that the problem is too 
complicated for a single-track approach. While other ex- 
amples might be cited, the following chain of related oc- 
currences is typical. . . . OPA decided pork prices were 
going too high—price ceilings were invoked— it was then 
discovered that the Army and FSCC could not obtain 
sufficient supplies and they were allowed to pay higher 
prices for product—it was discovered these differentials 
gave contracting packers an advantage in competing for 
hogs—hog prices advanced to a level far out of line with 
ceilings—smaller packers cut their kill and warned they 
were near closing (thus jeopardizing productive capacity 
which is badly needed )—meat shortages appeared in some 
the Department of Agriculture cut FSCC prices and 
purchases and promised aid for smaller packers. 

“This chain is over-simplified, and some of the causes 
and effects have not been mentioned, but it is still a little 
reminiscent of the patient who was treated for hives and 
came down with yellow jaundice, treated for jaundice and 
caught the measles, cured of the measles but came down 
with pneumonia and caught the undertaker.” 

The PROVISIONER suggested an overall plan and coordi- 
nator and said that the foundation for such.a plan already 
existed in the meat procurement program presented to 
various federal agencies by the Institute. 

During 1942 Morrell and other packers adopted the 
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LIFO system. ... J. F. Schneider & Son, Middleboro, Ky.., 
opened a new plant. ... Name of the Lake Erie Provision 
Co. was changed to Cleveland Provision Co. . . . Business 
of Henry Muhs Co., Passaic, was sold to the Albany Pack- 
ing Co. . .. Major Bros. Packing Co. at Mishawaka, Ind., 
was acquired by Hygrade. .. . A nationwide program to 
salvage household grease was modeled after the Chicago 
plan suggested by Thomas E. Wilson. . . . The new Perry 
Food Products Co. was busy canning at Chicago. . . . The 
industry lost V. H. Munnecke, president of P. Brennan Co.; 
John Metz Schneider, founder of the Canadian firm of 
J. M. Schneider, Ltd.; Peter A. Eckrich of Peter Eckrich & 
Sons; Henry Veeder of Swift, and Fred Krey, co-founder 
and president of the Krey Packing Co. 

The meat packers’ position under the wage-hour regula- 
tions was improved somewhat by an appellate court decision 
that the industry’s 14 tolerance weeks exemption under the 
act applied to employes individually rather than as a group. 

The National Safety Council reported that its records 
showed that accident rates in meat plants dropped 47 per 
cent in frequency between 1928 and 1941, and 43 per cent 
in severity. 

The Department of Justice during 1941 and 1942 suc- 
ceeded in obtaining indictments against a number of meat 
packers, marketing agencies, packer executives, trade as- 
sociations and others on charges of violation of the anti- 
trust laws in connection with livestock purchasing at 
Oklahoma City, Denver, So. St. Joseph, Fort Worth, Indi- 
anapolis, Chicago and country buying points. A few of 
these cases came to trial, and the defendents were acquitted, 
but in most instances the indictments were dismissed. The 
government was not successful in a single one of the 13 
cases initiated. 

By 1942 it was also possible to make a rough generaliza- 
tion of results in the dispute between the packers and the 
government over the “windfall” tax, and the packers’ ef- 
forts to regain processing taxes paid under AAA (see page 
145). In a good many instances the result was a “wash- 
off,” with the packer’s tax liability being offset in whole or 
part by a refund credit. Some packers did pay substantial 
“windfall” taxes, but processors were generally less suc- 
cessful in obtaining refunds. 


wee" The Tnoutle Jue Seen” 


IFFICULTIES snowballed for the meat packing in- 

dustry during 1943 with the draft and war work 
eating into its manpower; materials and supplies becoming 
more scarce and black marketeers springing up under every 
bush as OPA and other government agencies tried des- 
perately to control prices and obtain the meat needed for 
the armed forces and lend-lease. 

Voluntary control of meat consumption (see page 152) 
stood as a failure when the year began and consumers, 
knowing that rationing was not far off, were loading their 
lockers and shelves and paying above-ceiling prices to 
meat bootleggers. The OPA was plagued with violations of 
its ceiling and restriction orders. The PROVISIONER said 
that black marketing could be stopped at once if every 
housewife asked the retailer’s ceiling as well as his selling 
price and reported “black” offerings to the OPA; if the 
retailer refused to buy from bootleggers and to pay illegal 
prices for meat from established suppliers; if all packers, 
processors and wholesalers disassociated themselves and 
their employes from black marketing, and if all livestock 
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producers, commission men, order buyers and livestock 
truckers refused to handle or transport livestock for black 
market operators. 

A proposal for solution of the industry’s wartime prob- 
lems was developed by the AMI and presented to the Office 
of Economic Stabilization, Department of Agriculture and 
other government agencies shortly before the rationing 
program (see page 152) became effective at the primary 
distributor level. The Institute meat management program 
was as follows: 

1) Encourage livestock production; 2) Exercise adequate 
control of livestock slaughter; 3) Keep demand in balance 
with supply by: a—Satisfying the meat needs of the armed 
forces, b—Establishing effective rationing to control con- 
sumer demand, and c—Determining remainder of meat 
supply and limiting lend-lease purchases to the available 
supply; 4) Establish an overall government meat manage- 
ment administration to coordinate all of the demand for 
meat with the total available supply; 5) Effect full and 
strict enforcement of rules and regulations, with an ade- 
quate educational campaign to enlist public understanding 
and support; 6) Set up an interim program to provide 
relief to the industry during the transition period. 

The government adopted several elements of the AMI 
program. The War Meat Board (see page 151) was estab- 
lished in May, 1943, with Harry Reed as chairman, W. O. 
Fraser, vice chairman, and Ralph Daigneau, Harold Meyer, 
John A. Heinz, A. L. Scott, George G. Abraham, Walter 
Netsch and Gus Robert as industry members. John J. 
Madigan represented the food rationing division of OPA 
on the board and Wells Hunt the price division of OPA. 
The Army and lend-lease administration were also rep- 
resented. 

Any hope for fully effective use of the War Meat Board 
and the management program disappeared when the ad- 
ministration announced its price roll-back and subsidy 
plans (see page 151). All elements of the industry pro- 
tested the move and pointed out that payment of subsidies 
would swell the national debt and already unmanageable 
consumer purchasing power, but would have little effect on 
the cost of living ($1.50 to $2.00 per capita per year on 
meat). The AMI in national advertising suggested “Give 
the War Meat Board a chance before subsidizing.” 

While refusing packinghouse employes a wage raise, the 
War Labor Board during 1943 forced on the meat industry 
the checkoff and the closed shop, in the guise of “volun- 
tary maintenance of membership.” The major packing 
companies and the AFL and CIO were ordered to negotiate 
to eliminate intraplant and interplant wage inequalities. 

Swift became the first packer to win the Army-Navy 
production “E” flag. . . . Danahy Packing Co. called the 
“old guard” back in ads saying it wanted to hire “veteran 
workers—the stars of the late 90’s and early 1900's.” . . . 
H. F. Busch Co., Cincinnati, opened a new plant. . . . Sec- 
tions of the Frye & Co. plant at Seattle were destroyed by 
the crash of a bomber. . . . E. S. Waterbury headed the 
meat purchase section of the Food Distribution Adminis- 
tration. . . . The industry lost Dr. W. Lee Lewis, first 
director of scientific research of the AMI; Five O’Sullivan 
brothers from the Rath Packing Co. who went down with 
the cruiser Juneau; Frank Hunter, president of Hunter 
Packing Co.; and Paul I. Aldrich, former editor and presi- 
dent of the PROVISIONER. 


(Continued on page 346) 































A “SIGNIFICANT” MESSAGE 


from 
MR. HENRY ROTTERSMANN 
President, 
A) Advance Oven Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 





We, of Advance Oven Company, are proud to join with the Meat Packing and 
Allied Industries in celebrating the past 60 years of progress and achieve- 
ment. Looking back over the years, we are proud, too, of the important 
role Advance Oven Company has been privileged to play in assisting meat 
industry plants to obtain more efficient and profitable production of meat a 


loaves, ham loaves, and other baked products. pre 
nat 
cul 
Today, the “kitchen” is, or should be, one of the most profitable departments the 


of a meat industry plant, and we have every reason to believe that the future 





ope 
will see continued and increased emphasis on baked meat products. With ie 
this thought in mind, it will pay you to remember that you can rely on Advance on 
° . . . - an 
to provide you with the best possible oven equipment, to help you realize the ai 
most profit from your baked product operation. ag. 
in 
Advance was one of the first to pioneer many of the now modern combustion vis 
and ventilation principles so essential to the use of modern fuels. Today all ee 
oc 
Advance ovens are thermostatically-controlled, keep shrinkage down to a ex 
~s 

minimum, and offer greater economy, efficiency, and increased production of of 
highest quality baked products. pa 
we 
G res 
We personally pledge in the years ahead to continue in the same spirit of col 
improvement and progress that has characterized our efforts in the past, kn 
we 
that we might better serve the meat industry and its customers. You can pas 
count on us always, to meet the challenge for the best in oven equipment. 5 ow 
f iai 
p itu 

... Henry Rottersmann | 
. tt 
Pr 
TI 
F. 


OVEN COMPANY, 700-02 SO. 18TH ST. « ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
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Emergence and Growth of Trade Associations in the Meat Industry 


SSOCIATION for mutual benefit was an idea that 

grew up with the meat industry. Originally 

focused on the interests of a local or specific 
product group, cooperative effort took on a regional and 
national character as the town butchers and commission 
curers and packers evolved into the meat processors of 
the late nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Two forces appear to influence the development of co- 
operation in any industry: centrifugal and centripetal. 
Men of vision recognize the benefits of working together 
on problems which transcend the interests of the individual 
and his power to solve them. At the same time, the cen- 
tripetal forces of suspicion. fear and ignorance work 
against association. 

The cooperative urge in the industry was first expressed 
in such forms as the Cincinnati Pork Packers and Pro- 
vision Dealers Association, similar groups elsewhere, the 
Chicago Board of Trade and provision committees of 
local Chambers of Commerce. The Cincinnati group, for 
example, existed as early as 1870, and the Chicago Board 
of Trade was founded in 1848. 

More than 25 years before the turn of the century meat 
packers from several states and major packing centers 
were getting together to talk about their problems. The 
results of these meetings may seem meager, especially 
contrasted with the benefits of the cooperation that we 
know today. The objectives that these pioneers outlined 
were certainly not as lofty as those of any modern trade 
association. However, these men must be given credit for 
overcoming their suspicion and animosities. Their effort 
laid the groundwork for the cooperation which was even- 
tually to come. 

The record of this pioneer work is somewhat sketchy. 
The first national convention of the Pork Packers and 
Provision Dealers was apparently held in the fall of 1872. 
This, it might be noted, was several years before Gustavus 
F. Swift and Philip D. Armour moved to Chicago. The 
group added some members during the year and at the 
second convention, September 10 and 11, 1873, delegates 
arrived in Chicago from Massachusetts, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, West Virginia, Kentucky, Indiana, 
Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Michigan, 


Missouri, 
Nebraska, Kansas, California and Louisiana. 
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Colonel John L. Hancock, prominent Chicago packer, 
was one of the more progressive delegates to the conven- 
tion. In his welcoming address to the group he brought 
out an economic factor of packinghouse operations—as 
true today as it was in 1873: 

“We have assembled for the purpose of more fully 
establishing rules and regulations governing the cutting, 
curing and handling of our products in order to meet the 
requirements of trade and enable us to obtain full prices 
for the best qualities of meats, which benefits the producer 
as well as the packer. 

“It has been said that certain classes of the community 
have expressed the opinion that our action here was in- 
tended to establish prices of the raw material we handle. 
In answer to that idea, I will say that no body of men 
ean succeed in establishing the price of livestock in a 
country like this with any greater assurance than that 
legislation would change the movement of the spheres.” 

A committee on statistics recommended that packers 
report their hog slaughter and shipments and storage 
stocks so that they could be tabulated and published. 
Action on the report was ignored and it was some time 
before packers’ reports were made available to the public 
other than on a local or estimated basis, as in the Cin- 
cinnati Price Current. 

George F. Davis of Cincinnati, Ohio, was elected presi- 
dent of the association and B. Frank Howard, publisher 
of the Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin, was chosen secre- 
tary. Vice presidents were W. B. Hamilton, John L. Han- 
cock, John A. Amelung, William Hamilton, William 
Plankinton, W. J. Lippincott, H. G. Vickery, O. Bailey, 
B. Davenport, J. Schwabacker, Frank Landers, W. Parker, 
jr.. William Timberman, Warren Ellis, W. 
and J. Y. Wilson. 

The group resolved that “the scratching of brands, the 
repacking of pork, taking out the surplus weight and 
leaving the original brand on the barrels, are practices 
injurious to the trade and should be discountenanced as 
unfair, if not dishonest, and in the absence of any proper 
law to punish it as a crime, should amount to disqualifica- 
tion of membership in this convention.” 

At the third national convention held at Louisville in 
1874, the presidency went to William B. Hamilton of 


A. Stevenson 
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Missouri. The basis of representation was arrived at by 
a simple formula: one delegate for each 50,000 hogs 
slaughtered and packed and a fair representation to the 
eastern states for their distribution of the product, which 
would give a total vote of 163 delegates. 

Secretary Howard reported that the rules and regula- 
tions governing manufacture of pork products endorsed 
at the 1873 convention had been adopted only by the 
Board of Trade of Indianapolis and the Cincinnati Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The Chicago Board of Trade took no 
action whatsoever. An estimate was made that about 67 
per cent of the 1873-74 winter packing had been con- 
ducted under the rules of the association and about 33 
per cent under the rules in force at Chicago. 

Although not dignifying it by the title, “research,” 
Howard recommended that “the members suggest experi- 
ments to the trade, in the slaughtering of animals and the 
curing and handling of meats, which may be practiced 
and the results given to the convention in annual session 
for the benefit of the trade and its improvement.” 

The following year, 1875, a more closely-knit group 
made its appearance, the Pork Packers Association of the 
United States. Membership was confined to “persons reg- 
ularly engaged in the packing and curing of the hog 
product.” The first annual meeting was held in St. Louis 
on October 5 and 6 and J. S. McDonald of Kentucky was 
elected president. In the opening address, George F. Davis 
made some interesting comments: 

“We once believed that Europe would take the surplus 
of our provisions at low prices, but now we know she is 





glad to get this surplus at high prices. Gentlemen, this 
great West of ours can feed the world. . . . Perhaps Cin- 
cinnati is no longer the Porkopolis of the West since some 
of our children have got between us and sundown and are 
pushing forward and keeping pace with the progress of 
the times. . . . There is just one thing we must do and 
that is, keep up the statistics of our trade. I know there 
are men who oppose this; they are the same who prefer 
the old-time stage coach. But that day has gone by, and 
this is the day of quick information and rapid transpor- 
tation. Statistics are important in order that we know 
how our business progresses and its capital increases. 
Some men are not willing to let others know any of the 
secrets of their business, but it is not necessary to make 
individual stocks public. . . . A general experience box 
is as essential among pork packers as among pilots, and 
without it trade conventions must lose their interest.” 

The industry apparently was not ready for national 
organization and local associations played the dominant 
role during the balance of the nineteenth century. Some 
of these groups furnished their members with consider- 
able information. For example, the Pork Packers Asso- 
ciation of Chicago published an annual report which in- 
cluded a discussion of activities in the West, production 
by towns for each of the states, average weights and yields 
of lard, product prices at New York, summer packing re- 
sults, packing done by various companies at Chicago, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, Indianapolis, Louisville, Milwaukee 
and Peoria, statistics on the corn and hog crops, exports 
and imports, hog receipts and prices, etc. 


American Meat Institute 


INALLY in 1906, after years and years of vague 

cooperation, the packers were successful in forming 

a strong national organization. The PROVISIONER 

and its business manager, George L. McCarthy, played a 

leading role in this development. McCarthy’s enthusiasm 

during the association’s formative years earned him the 
nickname of “Now, let’s all pull together.” 

By letter and full-page announcements in the magazine, 

packers were invited to a one-day meeting to be held in 





FELIN 


RYAN McCARTHY 


Chicago on October 1, 1906. More than 100 companies 
were directly represented and scores of others sent word 
they wanted to become members (see also page 93). The 
result was the American Meat Packers Association, fore- 
runner of the American Meat Institute. 

“Earnestness and enthusiasm marked the meeting from 
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the beginning to the end,” reported the NP, “so much so 
that after the first day’s deliberations it was the unanimous 
opinion the session should be adjourned until the next day 
to permit the delegates to think of new things to discuss.” 

To General Michael Ryan of the Cincinnati Abattoir 
Co. went the honor of serving as the first president. John 
J. Felin of John J. Felin & Co., Philadelphia, was made 
vice president; George L. McCarthy, of the PROVISIONER, 
secretary, and James L. Garneau, Laux Packing Co., St. 
Louis, treasurer. These officers, plus James S. Agar, West- 
ern Packing and Provision Co., Chicago; Matthew Dan- 
ahy, Danahy Packing Co., Buffalo; C. A. Kerber, Kerber 
& Co., Elgin, Illinois; James Allerdice, Indianapolis 
Abattoir Co., Indianapolis; Charles Rohe, Rohe & Brother, 
New York, formed the executive committee. 

McCarthy offered the new association a few words of 
fatherly advice. The “factions, jealousies, and enmities” 
which existed in the trade he attributed to the lack of 
opportunity in the past for getting personally acquainted. 
“With the strongest hands in the land often against you, 
you should work together legitimately, progressively and 
earnestly for the common good, instead of wasting your 
strength in tilts with each other,” he advised. 

The new meat inspection law went into effect on the day 
of the meeting. The law was created, McCarthy told 
the packers, “because of the alleged conditions which the 
public believed to be true because the daily newspapers 
told it so. And the whole underlying cause of the trouble 
was you. ... For years, whenever the industry has been 
attacked, you have shut up like clams, and you have shied 
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at a newspaper man like you would a stick of dynamite. 
.. + You should take the public and the newspaper man 
into your confidence. Talk. Educate them to know the 
magnificent work that has been accomplished by the Amer- 
ican packers during the last two decades. . . .” 

McCarthy was secretary of the association from 1906 
until his death in 1918. In those early years most of the 
association work was done by packers. The second presi- 
dent was James S. Agar: the third, James Allerdice. 
Charles E. Herrick of the Brennan Packing Co., who was 
active with the association in those early years, served as 
its president in 1922-24, and still attends the annual 
meetings. 

By the tenth annual meeting in 1916 members began 
to speak of an expansive program of “public information 
on the industry.” General Ryan pointed out how the in- 
dustry had become the favorite whipping boy for notoriety- 
seeking politicians and suggested a permanent bureau of 
publicity be established which would “prepare the facts 
for the public and see that it got them.” 

In the spring of 1919 the association created a bureau 
of public relations which was directed by Pendleton Dud- 
ley, an outstanding public relations counsel, assisted by 
W. W. Woods. This phase of the association’s activities 
was for many years the special interest of G. F. Swift of 
Swift & Company. 

During 1919 the members of the AMPA decided that 
the association must be given new life and direction. At 
a special meeting in July it was decided to build a new 
organization from the old one and to call it the Institute 
of American Meat Packers. Thomas E. Wilson was named 
chairman of the organizing committee and the purposes 
of the new association were announced as: 

1. To cooperate with the government in all matters of 
national concern to the meat packing industry. 

2. To foster domestic and foreign trade in meat 
products. 

3. To promote mutual improvement and a study of the 
arts and sciences connected with meat packing. 

Around a nucleus in the form of C. B. Heinemann and 
W. W. Woods, the new Institute began to gather a full- 
time staff of specialists. 

The fifteenth annual gathering, September 13 to 15, 
1920, at Atlantic City, was hailed as a milestone and an 
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President Thomas E. Wilson calls the 1922 Institute 
convention to order. Vice president-elect J. C. Dold 
is at his right and vice president Howard K. Smith 
of Schafer & Co., Inc., Baltimore, is on his left. 
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One of the features of the [AMP convention of 1924 
was the establishment of the Institute of Meat 
Packing at the University of Chicago. Shown left 
to right are: Dean William H. Spencer, Institute 
of Meat Packing; Thomas E. Wilson, chairman of 
the Institute plan commission; Charles E. Herrick, 
president of the IAMP; F, Edson White, president 
of Armour and Company; Dean Emery T. Filbey 
of the University; W. W. Woods, vice president of 
IAMP, and Oscar G. Mayer, chairman, Institute 
committee on educational plans, 


occasion to analyze progress. In the opinion of President 
Wilson, more than enough had been accomplished to vin- 
dicate the wisdom of creating the organization. 

One of the most successful undertakings of the Institute 
was proposed in a period when the meat packing industry 
was suffering staggering losses. In the years following the 
reorganization of the association, packers everywhere were 
hard hit by the postwar deflation. When Thomas E. Wilson 
proposed the ambitious “Institute plan” at a meeting on 
February 24, 1922, he remarked significantly, “when things 
are at the bottom there is more necessity for sound plan- 
ning than ever before.” The fact that members cheered 
Wilson’s speech in those hard times is evidence of the 
basic soundness of the plan from the very first. 

The “Institute plan” was to provide for a comprehensive 
program of scientific research, practical experimentation 
and educating men for the packing business. A research 
institute was to be established to carry on experimental 
work in fields that would be beneficial to all packers, with 
special emphasis on the extension of products and the 
reclamation of materials. 

To help the packers with their immediate problems, the 
research institute would take on such jobs as developing a 
body of scientific and practical data, conducting merchan- 
dising surveys, acting as a clearinghouse for discoveries 
and new methods, and would test materials and equipment 
already in use. In Wilson’s view, the Institute’s educational 
program might include college courses in meat packing 
and the training of employes in the industry at the sub- 
executive and plant level. 

President Wilson contributed $15,000 to get the plan 
started and called on the members to raise $150,000 to 
carry on the work for three years. Industry quickly re- 
sponded to his appeal for funds and in 1923 the Institute 
entered into an agreement with the University of Chicago \| 
to create the Institute of Meat Packing. Correspondence 
and night courses were set up in pork operations, beef 
operations, sausage and ready-to-serve meats, marketing 
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lof livestock and meat, to name only a few. From the very 
first, the research laboratory, which was also set up in 
conjunction with the University of Chicago, made notable 
progress toward Wilson’s goals. 

The theme of the 1926 annual conference was the model 
packing enterprise of tomorrow. President Oscar G. Mayer 
reminded the members the Institute had reached its ma- 
jority. By this time it had acquired a staff qualified in 
different branches of trade association work. 

By 1928, the work of the Institute had become so com- 
prehensive that the board of directors concluded additional 
administrative responsibilities should be lodged with the 
staff; accordingly, the position of executive vice president 
held by W. W. Woods was changed to president, and he 
became the first full-time president of the Institute. A new 
office, that of chairman of the board of directors, was 
created and F. S. Snyder of the Batchelder, Snyder, Dorr 
and Doe Co.. Inc., Boston, became the first chairman. At 
that time Wesley Hardenbergh and Homer R. Davison 
were made vice presidents. 

The next important development, occurring in the late 
thirties, represented a basic change in the character of the 
Institute’s work. It had become evident that the job of 
selling meat to America was lagging. The industry was 
faced with a serious dilemma because the popularity of 
meat as a food apparently had declined drastically. Per 
capita consumption of meat had gone down from a high 
of 162.2 lbs. in 1908 to 131 lbs. in 1939. Meat had slipped 
from a three-meal-a-day food to the point where it was 
served on the average of a little over once a day. The 
export business had practically been wiped out. While the 
population had increased some 20 per cent since 1920, 
meat production had stood still—even shown a downward 
tendency. 

Action to solve this problem came in 1940. In January 
of that year G. F. Swift, president of Swift & Company 
and chairman of the Institute’s committee on public rela- 
tions, called on the packers to support a broad educational 
program to win back meat’s proper place as an American 
food. In addition to pointing out the drop in meat con- 
sumption, Swift reported that many medical and scientific 
men were reversing their opinions in favor of meat. He 
urged that these favorable findings should be brought to 
the attention of the public, which was grossly misinformed 
on the nutritional value of meat. 

Perhaps the event that turned the tide of professional 
opinion in regard to the nutritional standing of meat was 
the result of an experiment made in 1928 and 1929 by 








Vilhjalmur Stefansson and Karsten Anderson. The project 
was financed by the Institute but was supervised by a 
committee of outstanding scientists and institutions headed 
by the Russell Sage Institute of Pathology. Before the 
test nearly everyone believed that 
meat alone.” 


‘man cannot live by 
Many people, including some authorities, 
believed that meat was harmful even as part of a mixed 
diet. 

During the one-year experiment Stefansson and Ander- 
son ate nothing except meat, living under conditions of 
city life. As far as supervising physicians could tell, they 
were in as good average health all during the test as be- 
fore. The experimenters thought their health a little better 
than average and said they enjoyed and prospered as well 
on the meat in midsummer as in midwinter. 
primary conclusion 
meat diet 


However, the 
that men could prosper on an all 
amazed the medical world and jolted many 
doctors out of their old thinking. 

Many with 
Swift’s proposal for an educational campaign and the pro- 


Institute members expressed agreement 
gram was launched. An advertising agency was engaged 
and a_ nationally-known public opinion analyst, Elmo 
Roper, was employed. Along with these momentous de- 
cisions that were made in 1940, the name of the organiza- 
tion was changed to the American Meat Institute. 

As a first step in the program, careful surveys were 
made of public attitudes toward meat. The results of this 
research showed that the industry should promote meat as 
such and should stress the importance of meat—all meat 
in the diet. Research results also indicated that consump- 
tion of meat would be encovraged by telling the story of 
the nutritional value of meat and freeing it from emotional 
prejudices, which the surveys showed existed in the minds 
of many consumers. If the housewife’s knowledge of the 
cuts, selection, and preparation of meat were broadened, 
she would have a better appreciation of the value of meat 
and would not feel that it was expensive. 

The campaign, which is supported voluntarily by many 
packers, has transformed the industry from a static con- 
dition into a dynamic and growing one—an industry whose 
products are in consistent demand. Of course, other fac- 
tors have contributed to this expansion in the market for 
meat, but it would be difficult to overestimate the impor- 
tance of the program’s accomplishments to the entire econ- 
omy, particularly agriculture. 

The effect of this first aggressive move of the industry 
has derived not entirely from the Institute’s campaign in 
itself, although that is noteworthy. The advertising that 




















Among those on the convention 
special bound for the 1931 Institute 
meeting in New York were (left to 
right) on platform: Karl Meyer, 
Harry I. Hoffman, D. J. Donohue, 
Wesley Hardenbergh, J. A. Hawkin- 
son, A. C. Bolz, Ira A. Newman, 
T. W. Koch, Homer Davison, Mrs. 
T. W. Koch, Howard Greer and 
A. W. Ewers. Below (center) was 
Paul I, Aldrich, editor of The Na- 
tional Provisioner, checking the 
schedule with two railroad officials. 
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has been conducted regularly and steadily for eleven years 
has also helped to improve the character of industry ad- 
vertising and merchandising and to give it an effective 
continuity. 

It is interesting to note that over the years the Institute’s 
Meat Educational Program has won nearly a dozen awards 
of various kinds for its excellence and its effectiveness. 

To the advertising program on meat, the Institute has 
added in the last few years a public relations advertising 
program. The program is based on the theory that a per- 
son is skeptical of things he doesn’t know or understand, 
but tends to like what he understands. Facts have been 
brought into focus through a “Meat Team” made up of 
producer, processor and retailer. For years, of course, the 
Institute’s department of public relations, of which Norman 
Draper is director, has carried on an extensive, aggressive 
program of public information. 

The Institute’s regular activities in the public relations 
field, entirely apart from the advertising phase, are so 
broad and comprehensive as to win the acclaim and appro- 
bation of both Colonel Hancock and General Ryan. Were 
those worthy pioneers alive today, no doubt they would 
feel that the present-day program represents the fulfillment 
of their dreams. 

A distinct improvement in public understanding of the 
industry has been shown in recent polls. 

“The public relations battle is not won and still needs 
much interpretation,” says Wesley Hardenbergh, president 
of the Institute since 1939. “But the packing segment 
stands far better today in the minds of the public than it 
did 30 years ago. I am sure by continuing to work along 
the lines we have followed we can tell the real story of the 
meat packer’s contributions to our national economic life 
and also help enlarge the market for the industry’s prod- 
ucts. 

Although scientific research had been an important ac- 
tivity of the Institute ever since the Institute plan was 
adopted, the facilities available were not adequate for the 














The “This is Life” advertisement, of which the above 

illustration was a part, appeared during the early days 

of the Meat Educational Program. It caught the fancy 

of packers and consumers alike and has been re- 
produced in many forms. 
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The American Meat Institute Foundation is housed 
in a structure specifically designed for research in the 


meat field. Wesley Hardenbergh, president of the 
AMI, Laird Bell, chairman of the board of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and E, T. Filbey, vice president emeri- 
tus of the University, are shown in front of the 

laboratory at the time of its dedication in 1950. 
industry’s needs. Consequently, in 1944 steps were taken , 
to establish the American Meat Institute Foundation. AMI) 
members voluntarily contributed $500,000 to build a new 
laboratory. The University of Chicago gave the land for 
the building, and industries allied to meat packing pro- 
vided some of the equipment. 

The Foundation building was first occupied in May, 
1949. At present there are 57 workers engaged on some 
ten projects. Funds for a basic continuing research pro- 
gram are contributed annually by members of the Institute 
and considerable research—all in the field of meat—is 
supported by the U. S. Department of Agriculture and the 
U. S. armed forces. 

The Foundation works closely in cooperation with the 
University of Chicago in carrying out its research pro- 
gram. The Foundation has available the facilities of the 
University and the counsel of its technical staff. Candi- 
dates for the Doctor of Philosophy degree interested in 
research in the meat and livestock field, carry out their 
thesis work in the laboratories of the Foundation under 
the supervision of personnel who are qualified members 
of the University of Chicago faculty. 

Already the knowledge gained from the Institute’s re- 
search on antioxidants for lard, on the spoilage of sausage, 
and on the nutritive value of meat proteins has been most 
valuable to the industry. Future possibilities for scientific 
research on livestock products and utilization seem almost 
unlimited. 

More than 600 packing companies and sausage manu- 
facturers, large and small, belong to the American Meat 
Institute. The total output of the member companies rep- 
resents around 85 per cent of the meat produced in this 
country. As a trade association equipped to serve such 
an enormous industry, the functions of the Institute are 
both complex and highly specialized, 

The activities in the field of industrial education are 
still continuing with the correspondence courses offered 
by the Institute of Meat Packing of the University of Chi- 
cago. Some 10,000 individuals have enrolled in these 
home study courses during the past 20 years. The school 
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also does economic research work on problems of interest 
to the meat packing industry. 

Another achievement of this educational program is a 
five-foot shelf of books which deals scientifically with vari- 
ous phases of the industry operations. From time to time 
the reference books are revised to reflect improvements in 
technology and presentation. 


The Institute’s department of packinghouse practice 
aids packers on operational problems and its work is con- 
sidered one of the most important services of the associa- 
tion, particularly for smaller packer members. The depart- 
ment checks the results from new equipment and new proc- 
essing methods and reviews developments in connection 
with such problems as sewage disposal, curing hides and 
promoting safety. 

With the increasing complexities of modern business, 
meat packers need information on trends in livestock pro- 
duction, meat consumption, marketings and the many 
factors affecting general business conditions. The Insti- 
tute’s department of marketing, established in 1928, an- 
alyzes government and business reports and issues weekly, 
monthly and special! bulletins for meat packers. It works 
with government agencies on simplification of reports and 
questionnaires affecting packers. It presents facts about 
the industry to many outside groups. During periods of 
government price control, it analyzes the various programs 
and helps keep the membership informed. 

The Institute’s department of livestock has maintained 
close contacts over a long period of time with a wide seg- 
ment of organized agriculture. Once the packers were 
held in great suspicion by the livestock industry. Today 


the leaders in agriculture and packers find themselves 
working side by side on most issues—the result of long 
association and cooperative effort. 

The Institute maintains a Washington staff which keeps 
track of legislation affecting the industry. Its main task 
in Washington, however, is to help individual members 
in connection with labeling, relations with the BAI, priori- 
ties and interpreting the work of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and Department of Agriculture. 

The Institute’s 12 field men throughout the country 
maintain close personal contact with the packers. Regional 
meetings are held at intervals to discuss local problems. 

H. H. Corey, president of Geo. A. Hormel & Co., is 
currently serving his second term as chairman of the board. 
Wesley Hardenbergh is president; Homer R. Davison and 
George M. Lewis are vice presidents; H. Harold Meyer of 
the H. H. Meyer Packing Co., is treasurer, and Roy Stone 
is secretary and assistant treasurer. Eight packers serve 
as vice chairmen and 44 are on the board of directors. 
The magnitude and democratic character of the Institute’s 
work are apparent in its committee listings. Its more than 
30 committees include 600 packer representatives. 

The American Meat Institute works constantly and con- 
scientiously for the benefit of its members, the entire in- 
dustry and the public. The Institute has won prestige with- 
in the industry, as well as an appreciation by the public 
for the job the meat industry does in supplying meat for 
the American table. Probably no trade association in the 
United States has as excellent a record of unselfish interest 
directed toward the long-range welfare of the industry 
and of the nation. 


National Independent Meat Packers Association 


URING the early days of World War II, meat 
packers faced bewildering and almost insurmount- 
able problems. Most independent packers thought 

that their lot was particularly difficult. They believed that 
OPA price ceilings on meat oppressed small packers more 
than the larger firms, and they were especially bitter be- 
cause they felt that the ceilings had been set without con- 
sulting them. 

The Eastern Meat Packers Association, a group which 
had been formed during 1926, called an emergency con- 
ference early in 1942 to devise some method of obtaining 
relief. Those who attended the meeting soon realized that 
the magnitude of the task called for a broader representa- 
tion of packers on a national basis. 

Invitations to a national conference were sent to all the 
“independent” firms the sponsors could reach. The first 
mail brought replies from more than 150 companies that 
wanted to participate. Before many weeks the list had 
grown to 400, and shortly to 600. Independent processors 
clamored for leadership which would defend their special 
interests. 

A nationwide emergency conference was held at Chicago 
in July of 1942 and the National Independent Meat Pack- 
ers Association was formed. Work was started immediately 
on a constructive program to achieve more equitable ceil- 
ing prices and regulations. 

At the organizational meeting, NIMPA members de- 
manded that OPA establish ceilings on live hogs to elim- 
inate the low-product and high-hog vise in which packers 
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were being squeezed by the OPA maximum price structure. 

While the association had not yet achieved its live ceiling 
objective for either hogs or cattle by the time of the second 
annual meeting in April, 1943, the officers pointed out that 
NIMPA, with a membership of over 600 firms, had earned 
recognition in Washington and throughout the country. 
General counsel LaRoe reported that the group had won 
representation on government committees, sponsored legis- 
lation guaranteeing processors’ margins, forced a govern- 
ment commitment on the establishment of a proper relation- 
ship between ceiling prices of meat and the cost of livestock, 
brought about changes in price and quota regulations and 
won the support of the Senate and House small business 
committees. 

Government officials attending the meeting heard mem- 
bers tell of losses of $3 to $5 per head on hogs and $12 to 
$20 per head on cattle; criticize the application of ration- 
ing to sausage and pork offal items, and attack OPA’s 
refusal to give quotas to non-slaughtering processors. 

The 1944 meeting placed emphasis on the consolidation 
of association gains and the broadening of service for the 


.membership, but there was no tendency to compromise with 


bureaucracy, war-born or otherwise. The cattle price stabil- 
ization program was assailed with packer after packer 
reporting losses of $10 to $15 per head. Although recom- 
mending that “the Emergency Price Control Act be con- 
tinued in substantially its present form,” the members of 
NIMPA urged Congress to restore the prices on meat 
products in effect prior to the rollbacks if compensatory 
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payments (subsidies) to processors were discontinued. 

NIMPA consistently argued during the control period 
that prices fixed by OPA should not be based on overall 
profit, but that an integrated business must be conducted 
so that each separate division which is in competition with 
separate businesses of the same nature should be operated 
as if it were a separate business. 

No convention was held during 1945. Directors of their 
meeting in April were hopeful that Congress would amend 
the Emergency Price Control Act with an “industry bill of 
rights” to insure reasonable returns for meat packers and 
processors and guarantee their continuance in business. A 
“new deal” in the control of meat prices and distribution 
was won when the Barkley-Bates amendment and other 
liberalizing provisions were written into the extension of 
the price control law passed in June, 1945. 

In 1946, with price controls dying, but still being kept 
alive artificially, the association opposed quotas but sug- 
gested that slaughter be restricted to killers who were in 
bonafide operation on December 7, 1941. It also urged 
further revision of the Barkley-Bates amendment to assure 
reasonable profit margins to slaughterers of each species as 
a group at the carcass or primary cut level, and gradual 
elimination of subsidies with a corresponding rollup in 
meat prices. 

NIMPA, born in crisis, has been confronted with one 
emergency after another ever since. Its steady growth and 
loyal supporters indicate how well the association has 
served the interests of its membership. The association 
stands as a rallying point for the small packers who might 
not otherwise be recognized as a distinct group in Wash- 
ington circles. It is quickly responsive to the special diffi- 
culties and needs of the smaller firms and speaks in a 
strong voice in behalf of their interests. 

In this one field alone, NIMPA has performed and is 
carrying on an important and necessary function. Its ac- 
complishments in this respect could never have been 
achieved by an individual, nor would they have been 
effected, for many reasons, by any other organization. 

With its general offices in Washington, the association 
is able to maintain close contact—personal and _ profes- 
sional—with influential persons in government. Both its 
president, C. B. Heinemann, sr., and its general counsel, 
Wilbur LaRoe, are active in this work. They are alert 
to every act of Congress or government agency and keep 
in touch with short- and long-range planning in govern- 
ment circles. 

Members are informed in detail on all developments. 
When the need for some action is indicated, the associa- 
tion officers poll the members and then attempt to carry 
out their wishes. NIMPA has been one of the most active 
groups in presenting packers’ views to Congressional com- 
mittees and government bureaus and the whole industry 
has benefitted from its accomplishments. 

In addition to keeping its members posted on federal 
legislation and rulings, NIMPA advises them on legal 
matters, it helps them prepare complicated petitions for 
relief from government orders and it suggests effective 
methods of presenting ideas to Congressmen. In many ways 
the association helps in meeting the every day and extraor- 
dinary problems of running a packing business. 

During much of its life NIMPA has necessarily pursued 
a defensive course. However, its larger, long-time policy 
is far from defensive. While it has constantly fought the 
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Among the founding fathers of NIMPA at the Emer- 

gency Conference of Meat Packers of 1942 were (left 

to right): Wilbur LaRoe, general counsel; George 

Casey, president; F. M. Tobin, first vice president, and 
C. B. Heinemann, sr., secretary. 


specific injustices connected with government controls, it 
has continued to emphasize the deeper danger of regi- 
mentation. Its general policy was well stated at the 1947 
annual meeting: 

“To save our freedom from attack from outside or from 
unnecessary regimentation within; to streamline the gov- 
ernment, making it efficient and truly American; to en- 
courage maximum production, and to establish honesty 
and fair dealing between government and business.” 

NIMPA has instituted several beneficial services, includ- 
ing a field program carried out by a technically capable 
packinghouse operating man who called on members to 
give them the benefit of his experience. 

For several years the association has retained a com- 
petent economist to keep members appraised of economic 
a sort of Kiplinger service beamed at the 
meat packing industry as it relates to the economy in 
general. Under OPS he has been called upon to furnish 
statistics needed in preparing testimony for committee 
hearings. The association has also operated a purchasing 
service. 


conditions 


About three years ago NIMPA began a lard program 
to help members improve the quality of their product. 
Lard is submitted regularly by participating companies 
and is analyzed and compared with the products of other 
participants and with lard purchased on the open market. 
Specific suggestions are made for improving the product. 
Definite progress has been charted since the plan was 
started. 

NIMPA is proud of the democratic philosophy which 
pervades the organization. Members express their opin- 
ions freely and the group’s policy is a genuine reflection 
of these views. 

The organizational plan is democratic. The country is 
divided into seven regions with members in each division 
electing a vice president and a group of directors. Meet- 
ings are called regularly to consider regional problems. 
The annual convention offers all members a chance to be 
brought up-to-date on topics of special interest to small 
packers. The programs are directed toward top executives 
and plant owners. 

The first NIMPA president was the late George A. Casey 
of John J. Felin & Co. He was followed by F. M. Tobin of 
the Tobin Packing Co. Other packers who were a driving 
force in the association’s early years include George Cook, 
Emmart Packing Co.; F. E. Wernke, Louisville Provision 
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Co.; A. B. Maurer, Maurer-Neuer Corp.; G. William Bir- 
rell, Kunzler & Co., Inc.; J. E. O'Neill, Mission Provision 
Co., and the late Earl Thompson, Reliable Packing Co., 
whose son, John Thompson is currently active. Wells E. 
Hunt of John J. Felin & Co. is now chairman of the board. 
Perhaps the major accomplishment of the association 
has been to compel recognition of the independent section 
of the industry. The independent packer is known today 
and universally regarded as an important segment in the 
meat industry. In the minds of the trade, the government 
and, to some extent, the public, NIMPA is accepted as the 
voice of the small packer. Its views sometimes differ from 
those of other packer organizations. On the other hand, 
the associations frequently see eye-to-eye on questions and 
cooperate on them. 
Much to its credit, NIMPA has always had the courage 


Grim-faced packers talked about price ceilings at the 
1943 NIMPA convention. From left to right are: Earl 
Thompson, F. M. Tobin, A. B. Maurer, G. W. Birrell, 
W. C. Faulkner, R. C. Banfield and George Casey. 


to take a stand on issues affecting the industry and to state 
the views of the independent packer. Apparently it has 
taken to heart the advice it got at its first meeting from 
Grover B. Hill, assistant secretary of agriculture: 

“You are doing the right thing in this organization, 
because no voice alone can be heard across the country. 
No voice sounds very loud in Washington when it is by 
itself. So it is necessary, and you should have done it a 
long time ago—organize, where you can agree among 
yourselves about what you want to do. Have your fight in 
your own ranks, and agree on what you want.” 


National Live Stock and Meat Board 


OME 30 years ago leaders in the meat industry were 

becoming seriously concerned over the challenge to 

their product. Meat was being vigorously attacked 
on all sides. It was singled out from all other foods as 
the cause of numerous diseases. Consumers were told that 
meat added little to their diet. 

These attacks against meat had to go largely unchal- 
lenged. No one had proof that they were not true. No 
research had been conducted to find out what meat con- 
tained, or whether it was valuable to health. 

The onslaught became so severe that the situation threat- 
ened the stability of the entire industry. The resourceful- 
ness of industry leaders met the challenge. They envisioned 
the possibility of mobilizing the entire industry behind a 
dynamic program for meat. They set about creating a 
self-help organization—one which represented growers and 
feeders, marketing groups, meat packers and meat retailers. 
This was in 1923. 

The goals to be reached by this National Live Stock 
and Meat Board were clearly defined—‘to initiate and 
encourage education and research on meat and its prod- 
ucts; to disseminate the information about meat in the 
diet; to do all things necessary to promote the interests 
of the livestock and meat industry.” The founders in- 
tended to turn the spotlight of science on meat to get 
complete information on its merits as a food, and then to 
take the story 
available channel. 

It was necessary, first of all, to bring all segments of 
the industry into harmonious relationship behind this 
common program. Each segment was somewhat skeptical! 


to everyone in the nation, using every 


of the intentions of the other elements until each one began 
to understand the other’s problems. 

The meat packing industry was the driving force behind 
the movement and was instrumental in forming the board. 
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One of the founders, Thomas E. Wilson of Wilson & Co., 
is the only person who has been a director continuously 
since the board started. 

A man whose experience had been with farm and 
breeder organizations and with the government extension 
service was selected to bring all segments together and to 
carry out the program and policies of the directors. R. C. 
Pollock has been general manager since the board was 
started. 

Some of the more prominent men and women who have 
served on the board are: J. W. Rath, Rath Packing Co., 
Waterloo, la.; W. H. Tomhave, Chicago; F. G. Ketner. 
Columbus, O.; H. W. Farr, Greeley, Colo.; Albert K. 
Mitchell, Albert, N. M.; R. M. Kiefer, Chicago: Jay Tay- 
lor, Amarillo, Tex.; Allan B. Kline, Chicago; Hubbard 
Russell, Maricopa, Calif.. and G. Norman Winder, Craig, 
Colo. 

The board is governed by 22 directors—12 representing 
livestock growers and feeders; four representing livestock 
marketing interests: three, meat packers, and three, re- 
tailers. They are appointed by the branch of the industry 
they represent. 

Support for the work comes from voluntary contribu- 
tions from ranchers, livestock farmers and feeders on the 
animals they sell. The marketing agency collects and the 
packer matches the amount of the contribution when he 
purchases the animals. 

In the first years a great deal of time was spent com- 
bating statements detrimental to meat. Whenever some- 
one said that meat was responsible for rheumatism, the 
board would remind him of the true facts. One candy 
bar maker claimed its chocolate almond bar to be “as 
nourishing as meat.” Since the statement. might be con- 
sidered detrimental to meat, the board asked the company 
to stop using it. When Burma Shave put up highway 
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signs describing a beard as ‘tougher than a two-bit steak,” 
the board wrote a friendly letter, pointing out that “no 
meat is tough; that some cuts are tender, others less 
tender.” The advertiser cheerfully replaced the offending 
limerick with another. 

There were so many of these “loose statements” that it 
took about a dozen years to stamp them out. 

The board’s staff, under its general manager, carries 
out the program of research, information and education 
through eight departments—public relations, information, 
home economics, merchandising, homemakers’ service, 
visual education, nutrition and research. 

Research forms the backbone of the board’s work. It 
has placed 74 fellowships in colleges, universities and 
medical centers. Some of them are for fundamental or 
theoretical research and others are in the realm of applied 
or practical research. For example, the effects of cooking 
temperatures and cooking methods on losses of nutrients. 
tenderness and other factors are studied. The problems 
in the freezing, handling and storage of meat are inves- 
tigated. Meat is constantly being evaluated nutritionally, 
and practical studies are carried on to determine the role 
of meat in diets of persons of all ages. 

When the NLSMB was organized, radio was unheard of 
as an educational medium, The board saw its potentialities. 
It presented the first series of talks on radio, over Station 
KYW, and has used radio continuously since. 

With the advent of television the board quickly accepted 
the merits of this new visual-audio medium. A program 
by board members was the first sent over a 22-station 
television hookup. Today the board uses television reg- 
ularly. 

Motion pictures are another modern tool for reaching 
large audiences effectively. The board’s two movies and 
its slidefilms on meat cookery reach several millions each 
year. é' 

Many other visual aids are employed in the board’s 
work. Hundreds of thousands of housewives annually at- 
tend the four-day cooking schools. The NLSMB long ago 





The Board’s research program is designed to determine 
the value of meat in the ever-changing nutrition pic- 
ture. General manager R. C. Pollock, pictured fourth 
from left, is director of its research department. Thos. 
E. Wilson, chairman, Wilson & Co., fifth from left, 
heads the board’s research committee. Research studies 
were reported at the 1951 annual meeting by, left to 
right: A. J. Mitteldorf, Arnold E. Denton, Dr. Pauline 
Berry Mack; (other side of table): Dr. C. A. Elvehjem, 
Dr. W. J. Dieckmann, Dr. Ruth M. Leverton and Anna 
E. Boller, associate director, research department. 
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President Calvin Coolidge and Mrs. Coolidge visited 
the Meat Board's exhibit in the Shakespearean meat 
shop during the 1924 International. The exhibit area 
was housed in a replica of Shakespeare’s home in Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, which was built by the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for the use of the Board and the Institute. 


realized that the day had passed when meat could be cut 
off and thrown over the retail counter and compete with 
other foods which were aggressively merchandised. It 
started a retailers’ program. Today meat retailers con- 
stantly look to it for information on modern methods of 
cutting meat, of pricing and displaying the product. This 
information is given them and hotel and restaurant staffs 
through direct demonstrator-to-audience approach. 

This personal contact is carried into schools and col- 
leges to future homemakers. Colorful educational meat ex- 
hibits at fairs and livestock shows teach lessons on meat 
identification, selection, cookery and food value. Meat 
poster and essay contests are conducted for high school 
and college students on a national scale. Since 1924 the 
board has sponsored inter-collegiate meat judging con- 
tests. In recent years it has been responsible for an annual 
Reciprocal Meat Conference, bringing together all college 
instructors who are working on some phase of meat. 

And the scope and effectiveness of all these activities 
is intensified through public relations activities. News and 
feature material is released constantly in great volume to 
press and radio and periodicals in many fields. Textbooks, 
recipe booklets, charts, posters, folders of all types 
thousands of pieces of NLSMB literature move to schools 
and colleges, professional people interested in diet and to 
consumers each year. 

The board is flexible enough to handle problems as they 
arise. If there is a surplus of hogs coming to market, for 
example, the board initiates a drive for pork consumption 
as part of its merchandising service. When World War II 
started it immediately switched its entire program back 
of the war effort. 

Today meat holds the top position in the field of foods. 
The physician recognizes the importance of meat in the 
diet of all age levels. The hospital dietitian serves liberal 
amounts of meat to her patients. The teacher is focusing 
increasing attention on meat in the classroom. The home- 
maker is building her meals around meat. 

All this has been accomplished within a quarter of a 
century by the constructive program of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board and the efforts of other associations 
in the livestock and meat packing industry. Cooperation 
does pay! 















Western States Meat Pachers Association 


HE industry’s newest major association, the Western 
States Meat Packers Association, was organized 
about six years ago. 

With the rapid increase in population in the West, the 
meat packing industry there—an industry with somewhat 
different problems than the rest of the country due to 
livestock supplies, consumer preferences, labor costs, etc. 
—began to feel the need of an organization to deal with 
its situation on a regional basis. 

Sixty-five packers from nine western states met in Feb- 
ruary 1946 to discuss a program for developing the west- 
ern meat packing and livestock industry. By the time the 
annual meeting was held a year later, the group repre- 
sented a good proportion of western packers. The associa- 
tion’s president, E. F. Forbes, focused attention on several 
lines of activity the group must take. 

“We have a large population and we have too much 
purchasing power to be ignored by the Midwest, and we 


Officers of Western States Meat Packers Association in 

1947: George H. Lincoln, treasurer; W. S. Greathouse, 

secretary; A. T. Luer, chairman of the board, and 
E. F. Forbes, president. 


no longer have the protection up and down the Rocky 
Mountains that we had before the freight rate structure 
was knocked down to its present level.” 

Forbes referred to the immediate need for correct mar- 
ket information in the area. “I will bet that if any man 
walked out of this room right now, and called three dif- 
ferent packers in Los Angeles or Portland and said, “What 
is the price of beef today?’ he would get two or three dif- 
ferent prices.” 

That situation, and many others, have been corrected, 
largely through the efforts of WSMPA. Today the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture maintains a market reporting 
service at Los Angeles, Portland and San Francisco. 

The Association cooperated with the USDA and the Pa- 
cific Telephone and Telegraph Co. to provide members 
with the TWX Market News Service which is proving of 
great value. Service is available to members at cost. 

During the last five years the association has sponsored 
an active campaign to improve the quality of western hides. 
As a direct result, the standards of hide quality on the 
Coast have been markedly raised, placing their market in 
favorable competition with midwestern hides and effecting 
an increase in the demand for Pacific Coast hides. 

Another line of activity has been to work out accounting 
procedures for small packinghouse operations. Formerly 
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the only available cost data for the use of packing plants 
was that established for large packer operations. Under 
OPA, small packing plant operations were subject to the 
same governmental regulations as those prescribed for 
large units, with disastrous results for small packers, 

WSMPA prepared a cost accounting system, uniform in 
nature, which accurately reflects the true cost of operations 
of a small packer. An accounting manual, completed and 
distributed to members in 1950, is revised from time to 
time to keep up with the constant changes in business and 
with government controls. This manual stands out as one 
of the best accounting aids for small packers. 

An industry problem peculiar to the West Coast is that 
of freight rates. The association keeps a vigilant watch on 
this matter, retaining a highly qualified traffic counsel to 
fight the continuous flow of applications for reductions in 
freight rates westbound on fresh meats and packinghouse 
products. WSMPA feels that the granting of these reduc- 
tions, without commensurate reductions in rates for live- 
stock, would quickly bring about the death of the inde- 
pendent meat packing industry in the West. To date its 
efforts have been successful. 

In 1949 Western States Meat Packers Association began 
participating in a program with nine western agricultural 
colleges to promote production of good hogs in the area. 

WSMPA has also made favorable contacts with sup- 
pliers which directly benefit its membership. 

The association maintains a rigid watchdog service in 
Washington. It mails its members copies of all important 
control regulations affecting the industry and has flash 
coverage of all developments of interest to packers. 

Regional meetings and the annual convention provide 
members with an opportunity to get acquainted, exchange 
ideas and work together on mutual problems. 

In all of these activities WSMPA is helping to develop 
and build a strong and united independent meat packing 
industry in the West. At the same time, the association 
participates and cooperates in national endeavors for the 
benefit of the industry as a whole. The continuous and 
nearly 100 per cent membership in the nine western states 
attests its value to western packers. 

In WSMPA, a strong link has been added to the chain 
of organizations representing the industry which has sub- 
stantially strengthened the meat packing industry, nation- 
ally, regionally and locally. 


Five vice presidents of Western States Meat Packers 
Association in 1947 (left to right): P. E. Tovrea, James 


Devine, Henry L. Coffin, A. T. Luer, and H. Moffat. 
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@ Companies, like people, acquire “‘character.” 
We like to believe, here at H. J. MAYER & 
SONS CO., Inc., that our company’s character 

. revealed in the founder’s 60 year history . . . 
has helped to secure our special standing in the 


meat industry. 





@ Our files are crammed with the confidential 


seasoning formulas that have kept many a leading 
meat specialty on the high road to marketing 
success. Our customers do not hesitate to entrust 
their closely-guarded formulas to us. Their trade 
secrets are secure within our tightly-knit family 
organization. 

@ Many a time, a member of our staff has helped 
a customer to overcome a troublesome processing 
difficulty. The clue was provided by product 
analysis in our own laboratory. Then, with our 


intimate knowledge of the customer’s operation, 


ook to the past... . 
fora clue to the fd 








we were able to pin-point the trouble spot 


and suggest a satisfactory solution. 


@ Original curing or seasoning formulas, devel- 
oped by our organization, have helped to get 
many a leading meat specialty off to a flying 
start. We have studied people as well as seasonings 
and can help you key the flavor of your 
product to the taste preference of your customers, 
whoever and wherever they are. 
@ Firmly rooted in the oldest traditions of the 
meat packing industry, the H. J. Mayer organiza- 
tion has pioneered some of the industry’s most 


important advances. Yes, character tells. Look 


to our past for the clue to your own future success. 





H. J. MAYER & SONS CO., Inc. 
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MEAT SERVES 


the 


Men of 24th Infantry Divi- 
sion eat a hot meal before 
moving up to the front 
lines in Korea. This is a 
U.S. Army photograph. 


MEAT HAS BEEN the mainstay of Washington: 16 
the American soldier’s diet since Ounces of Meat 
the earliest days of the Republic. . ’ 2 

, ae is Daily Ration 
A pound of beef a day was specified ~ iy 
by General George Washington and For Each Man 
the Continental Congress as_ the 
minimum rations during the Revolutionary War. Through 
the years the amount of this meat ration has remained 
much the same. 

Seven wars have been fought in 175 years, three or 
four of them in the last sixty. In all of these wars the 
soldiers have trained, marched, fought on a ration of 
“good red meat.” 

Perhaps the meat was not always so good, perhaps not 
always plentiful; but always admittedly necessary to 
strength, stamina and morale. The salt pork that was is- 
sued to the Revolutionary soldier (when he was lucky) 
would not be appetizing to the Korean fighters of today 
nor even to the men of the Spanish-American War. 

Ask any soldier, Korean fighter, World War II veteran, 
Legionnaire of World War I, or even one of the venerable 
veterans of the 1898 war about his most vivid recollections 
of the conflict. Oh sure, he'll probably begin to tell you 
about the luscious doll he met in Trieste, or the made- 
moiselle from Armentiers, but that’s just so he can watch 
your eyes pop. 

The memory that actually sticks most in his mind prob- 
ably has to do with food, and the food he remembers best 
probably was the main course of his meal—meat. “Hmm,” 
he'll say, “Heartbreak Ridge. The going was rough. We 
lay on that hill for three days. And the food! Nothing 
but C-rations!” Or, “Italy. Holy Smokes! Those girls... 
and the buildings. But, boy! The food! Was that some- 
thing! We had German prisoners of war to cook for us. 
That wiener schnitzel, thuringer and knackwurst, those 
spareribs . . . et cetera, et cetera.” 

Napoleon’s saying long ago became such a truism that 
no one pays much attention to it, but it is a very real fact 
that an army travels, fights and wins wars on its stomach. 
As one general put it, “More battles are won by logistics 
than by tactics.” This means that getting there “fustest 
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with the mostest” is essential, but the “mostest” repre- 
sents not only men, but men with full bellies and the sup- 
plies to keep their stomachs reasonably full and their 
guns firing. 

Wasn’t it General Sherman of Civil War fame who said, 
“War is Hell”? A hasty study of Sherman’s march through 
the South would indicate that he and his victorious armies 
lived off the “fat of the land,” and that the general could 
not have been thinking of food when he made his bitter 
comment. 

Sherman and other officers of that war, if they were 
here today, might have a different story. Supply or 
“cracker” trains, as the Yanks called them, with their full 
loads of hardtack and bacon, did a pretty good job of 
carrying supplies, but they could not always keep pace 
with fast moving troops. Frequently the soldiers, Johnny 
Reb and Yank alike, snatched up fat pigs, plump young 
chickens and other delectable provender as they advanced. 
Perhaps just as frequently, and especially on the Rebel 
side, toward the end of the drawn-out conflict, companies 
and other large groups of men were stranded without 
sufficient food to keep the battle spirit burning bright. 

As proof, take this account of a veteran of the Fourth 
lowa regiment. His party had hidden for days in an Ala 
bama swamp, with not even a Chloe to ease their misery. 
It could be that the hapless warriors passed the time 
dreaming of home and fireside, but this lowan’s memories 
of the occasion seem to center largely on food. 

“He that had a hardtack, a piece of raw bacon, and a 
cup of hot coffee, supplemented with a plug of store to- 
bacco, was possessed of rare luxuries, enjoyed by only a 
few,” wrote the soldier in his memoirs. 

“The troops readily and cheerfully submitted to the 
hardships of the service and the scanty supply of rations 
that was issued when they saw the example set by the 
commanding general, halted at the roadside munching 
hardtack and raw bacon or sleeping on the bare ground 
with only his saddle for a pillow. 









“The whistle of the locomotive on the repaired railroad 
was greeted by the troops with loud demonstrations of 
joy, being evidence that those who were charged with 
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supplying the army were almost keeping pace with the 
skirmish line.” 

An lowan from another regiment added this sidelight 
on the subsistence situation: 

“It was within the power of a commanding officer to 
diminish the food supply of the soldiers, and that was 
often done, sometimes because the supply was limited and 
sometimes in preparing for a campaign, for the purpose 
of reducing the impediment of a wagon-train. 

“All articles of food of the army ration (except coffee) 
failed to some extent at different times, sometimes through 
the exigencies of field service, sometimes by inefficient 
management of officers, sometimes because of bad quality. 

“On the whole it must be said, however, considering 
the many great difficulties in the way of such a govern- 
ment as ours in supplying armies in so wide a field of 
operations, that the commissary service was remarkably 
good. The ration described in all the army regulations was 
good and ample, and in all camps on or near any per- 
manent line of transportation it was usually supplied with 
regularity and in full. 

“The Western cavalry, however, was kept so constantly 
in motion, the average regiment spent so large a part of 
its time on the march or in bivouac, sleeping each night 
in some new place, that to them the ration came to mean 
only hard bread, meat, sugar, coffee, and salt.” 


WHILE MANY FACTORS entered 
into the final victory of the North 
over the South in the Civil War, it 
is possible that the most important 
factor was the food supply. The 
South simply ran out of the mate- 
rials of war because of the blockade by the Northern 
forces and because most of the fighting was on Southern 
ground, which stripped to the bone the formerly abundant 
lands. Impoverished Southern families learned to fear 
their own soldiers as much as the Northern ones, at least 
where their means of living was concerned. 

A pig, a horse or a cow were fair game for either 
side—and as necessary as air to the soldier on the move. 
Fresh meat was where you found it. 

General Ulysses S. Grant, with the deep compassion of 
brother for brother, pointed out this food factor when 
writing in his memoirs on the surrender of the Southern 
forces at Appomattox. Read here his account of Lee’s 
admission that his troops were starving, following his final 
surrender of the Army of Northern Virginia in 1865: 

“General Lee, after all was completed, and before taking 
his leave, remarked that his army was in very bad condi- 


Adequate Meat 
Supply Helped 
North to Best 
Confederacy 























Union troops share their rations with the defeated Con- 
federates after General Lee’s surrender at Appomattox. 
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Generals Washington and Lafayette look on while Rev- 
olutionary soldiers cook scant rations at Valley Forge. 


tion for want of food, and that they were without forage, 
that his men had been living for some days on parched 
corn exclusively, and that he would have to ask me for 
rations and forage. I told him ‘certainly,’ and asked for 
how many men he wanted rations. His answer was ‘about 
25,000’; and I authorized him to send his own commissary 
and quartermaster to Appomattox Station, two or three 
miles away, where he could have, out of the trains we had 
stopped, all the provisions wanted.” 

In the Revolutionary War, meat or the lack of it, deli- 
cately swung the balance between victory and defeat for 
the American forces. General Washington, with his speci- 
fied ration of a pound of meat a day, was not so much 
optimistic as hopeful that the colonies would produce 
what their soldiers needed. Neither the Continental Con- 
gress nor the individual colonies were consistently willing 
to do their share, but even if they had been, there were 
often mountains of obstacles in their way. 

Getting the meat for the woops was one thing; getting 
it to them still another. Transportation was, of course, 
in a rough and primitive state. There was insufficien! 
salt (an imported commodity) to supply the quantity of 
salt pork demanded. Meat often had to be delivered “on 
the hoof” to the regiments. By the time the drovers and 
the sutlers had herded their charges to the camps, the 
animals were almost as lean as the soldiers awaiting them. 

The livestock were slaughtered in hastily erected abat- 
toirs and the meat distributed at once to the hungry 
troops. So poor was it in quality that the soldiers made 
wry jokes about it. The story is told that, when a butcher 
wearing white buttons on his breeches was spotted as he 
neared the camp at Valley Forge bearing a long-awaited 
quarter of beef, a soldier called out to his comrades: 
“Here comes some more of our fat meat. By my soul, | 
can see the butcher’s buttons through it!” 

Even so, Washington’s men were more fortunate in their 
meat supply than Arnold’s soldiers on the expedition 
against Quebec. Their captain’s pet dog was offered, and 
eaten by the men “not excepting the entrails.” The sacri- 
ficial animal had the company of two others of his breed 
which also became “hot dogs” on the same day. 

When the Revolution officially got under way, Wash- 
ington asked the Continental Congress for 40,000,000 lbs. 
of meat, as one year’s supply for 30,000 men. Lacking 
strong authority, Congress did little to meet this request 

(Turn to page 175) 
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Meat Grinding 


Ss The same pride of craftsmanship 
that inspires the cutting of a pre- 

cious jewel is reflected in every meat 
grinder plate and knife bearing the time- 
honored “C-D” trade mark of Speco, Inc. 
Compare today’s SPECO “C-D” (Correct- 
Design) knives and plates with those of a 
half century ago. Compare them with any 
other meat grinding knife or plate on the 
market today. 





You'll find that on every point: Material, 
design, workmanship — performance — 








Pictured with Speco’s famed 
TRIUMPH knife is “The 
Old Timer”—genial symbol of 
SPECO superiority. 
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has come a Long Way... 


.. these DP ignificant Gilly Yoars 


SPECO continues to lead the Industry 
for the finest, most dependable, best- 
performing and longest-lasting knives 
and plates for every grinder make - 
large or small. 

Pictured (left above) is one of SPECO’s early meat 
grinder plates — correct in design, “tops” for material, 


adequate to the performance requirements of the early 
1900’s and still capable of processing a lot of meot 
(Right above) is today’s SPECO C-D TRIUMPH plate — 
gvaronteed against resharpening or resurfacing for 
FIVE years. (Below) a 3-hole tear drop, one of SPECO’s 
many special plate styles, immediately available for 
any grinder make. 





3946 Willow Street + Schiller Park, Illinois « Phone: TUxedo 9-0600, Chicago 









Why “MARINE QUALITY” Plywood 


with plastic bonding 
makes Series 50” the finest cold storage door ever built 


PLASTIC BOND GIVES EXTRA STRENGTH 
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Synthetic resin bond used between all plies. Uni- 
form strength of bond and stress equalization 
assured by hot pressing and tempering after setting. 


INSOLUBLE PLASTIC MAKES BOND WATERPROOF 


SOAK IT 


Passes test of alternate soaking 16 
hours and drying 8 hours, repeated 
three times without affecting bond. 





BOIL IT 


Plastic bond passes four-hour boil 
test without any separation at plies. 


a 
PLASTIC BONDING IMPROVES SANITATION 


Inorganic nature of bond will not support bacteria 
or fungi. 








Monopanel Construction of Series “50” Doors 
Gives You These Other Advantages 


@ Smooth One-Piece Panels—Look better, easier to 
keep clean. 








@ 7 Times Stronger—By test compared with horizontal | 
sheathing. Cross lamination of plies distributes | 
strength equally in both directions. 


@ 6 Times More Rigid—By test compared with horizontal : 
sheathing. Large one-piece panels front and back | 


give extra rigidity of box frame construction. 


@ Rugged Adjustable Hardware —E-Z-Open TWO Point Fas- | 
tener and Adjustoflex hinges specially developed f 
by Jamison to maintain uniform gasket pressure. 


@ Dependable Gasketing— Resilient Lo-Temp gasket for top 
and sides and tough flexible Sillseal gasket for 
door sill. 











For details and dimensions request Jamison Catalog No. 3. 
Jamison Cold Storage Door Company, Hagerstown, Md., U.S.A, 
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‘ Perhaps the contributions Crown has made to the progress of the Meat 
nt Fas- ‘ Industry can be turned to your advantage. If you have a Can problem, 


eloped why not talk it over with a Crown Sales Representative? 
essure. 


for top ra ~ 


ket for Yd 


No. 3. 
U.S.A, 





Plants at Philadelphia, Chicago, Orlando * Branch Offices: New York, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, St. Louis 






Division of Crown Cork & Seal Company 
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DOWN THROUGH THE YEARS... 


KEEBLER | Precision- Built | | 














has been engineered to fit YOUR p 

























NO. 108 VIENNA SAUSAGE 
CROSS CUTTER 


VISCERA 
INSPECTION TABLE 






This compact, highly efficient 
machine cuts long sausage in- 
to uniform lengths for Vienna 
Sausage Canning. Traveling 
table is made entirely of hard 
maple .. . runs at the rate 
of 13 feet per minute. Op. 
eration is smooth and con- 
tinuous. Capacities: 1000- 
3000 Ibs. per hour. A Cutter 
for every purpose. 


A sanitary Viscera inspec- 
tion table available in saw 
or slot-type table—rugged- 
ly built—easily cleaned— 
easy to maintain. These 
tables are built to handle ; 
any size hog or beef kill f 
operation. A Table for 





every purpose. 


— =. 















BARREL WASHER CATTLE JAW 


PULLER 


This machine when ceiling- 
suspended over trimming 
table performs its job of 
separating the jaws from 
the skulls as speedily as it 





Cleans barrels efficiently, eco- 











nomically, and quickly! Heavy 










structural steel, hot-dipped gal- 









vanized complete; assures years 






is possible to feed heads 
onto the steel horn. Jaws 
pass around the horn and 
slide down to bench while 
skulls are dropped into 
chute. A truly capable per- 
former . . . a sound invest- 
ment! 


of satisfactory service. Three 








rotating brushes are so arranged 








that both sides and bottom are 
A 












washed at the same time. 








Washer for every purpose. 














—— | Packers in every section of the country are mak- 
ing a habit of coming first to KEEBLER to satisfy 





—— ED all their equipment needs... because they know 
R KEEBLER'S precision-built equipment features 
greater dependability, higher efficiency and 


mY built-in economies! Make KEEBLER your head- 
ONO quarters for industry-approved packinghouse and 
Cc sausage manufacturing machinery, equipment 
| and supplies. Let us know your particular require- 


. ments so that we may intelligently assist you in 
Since 1930 / the proper selection of items engineered to best 
fit your production needs. Write! 


KEEBLER ENGINEERING CO. 


1910 W. 59th STREET * CHICAGO 36, ILLINOIS 
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Production Needs! 




































BONE CRUSHER 





This single roll crusher suc- 


c- cessfully meets the demand 
- for a crusher of light weight 
but capable of handling the 
a- largest size bone and pressed 
— cakes. Staggered teeth elim- 
e inate the crushing shock. 
le Heavy duty Marine-Babbitt 
Bearings. All machines equip- 
ill ped with two heavy-duty 
or web-type pulleys. A Crusher 
or Hasher for every size 
packer-processor. 


= 
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HAIR PICKER-WASHER 

HAIR WILLOW-CURLER 
These machines are now 
available in two sizes . . . 
capacities of 600 and 1000 
Ibs. of dry hair per hour. 
After hair has been thor- 
oughly washed in the Picker 
and after drying, the Wil- 
lowing Machine fluffs the 
hair and removes all dust 
ond short hair that will 
not curl. Hog hair is digest- 
ed to a high protein finish- 
ed product. Timken bear- 
ings throughout. Complete 
Hair Processing Equipment. 











You will find KEEBLER Equipment in daily 
operation in all sections of the United States, 
and in Canada, Europe, South America and 
the Philippine Islands. In addition to the ma- 
chines illustrated, KEEBLER manufactures 
both friction and electric hoists for Beef, 
Hog and Sheep slaughtering . . . also Knock- 
ing Pens, Viscera Tables, Platforms, Head 
Splitters ...Scalding Tubs, Dehairing Ma- 
chines, Depilators, Head Splitters . . . Trim- 
ming Tables, Curing Boxes, Smokehouses, 
Ham Retainers . . . Sausage Hanging Trucks, 
®) Sausage Meat Trucks, Bacon Handling 

. Trucks, Offal Trucks... Grinders, Mixers, 
Stuffers, Meat Cutters...and complete 
equipment for the By-Products Departments. 
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except to ask each of the colonies to furnish its share of 
supplies, such as flour, corn, pork and beef. It took im- 
passioned appeals from Washington himself to get even 
a part of the supplies his armies needed. 

Part of the failure was inherent in the loose organiza- 
tion of the subsistence departments. There was a commis- 
sary general, and the members of Congress, in their desire 
to help, ordered this gentleman to perform impossible or 
ridiculous tasks. For example, it was ordered that “every 
creature purchased for the use of the Army should im- 
mediately thereafter be branded on the horns with the 
initial letters of the purchasing company’s name, and the 
first creature purchased should be branded on the horns 
with the figure ‘1,’ the second with the figure ‘2’ and so 
on. 

Not until Nathaniel Greene, a young Rhode Islander, 
temporarily gave up his ambitions as a combat officer and 
took over the Quartermaster General’s duties was order 
brought out of chaos. 

Greene established grain supply depots at strategic 
points throughout the colonies. These supplied not only 
the necessary cereal element of the soldier’s ration but also 
fed the horses and mules which pulled the wagons with 
meat and supplies to keep the soldier at his fighting busi- 
ness. Greene entered on his duties on March 23, 1778, and 
immediately started to bring about order. He sent agents 
into Virginia to buy horses and started a program of 
bridge-building and road-making to facilitate transporta- 
tion of Continental stores. 


For Want of a DURING THE PRECEDING win- 
Cart the Men’s ter, soldiers at Valley Forge had 
yoked themselves to “little car- 
riages of their own making or 
loaded their wood and provisions 
on their backs,” according to a 
Congressional committee investigating the supply system 
at Valley Forge. The committee found that although 
there was ample pork in New Jersey, the shortage of 
wagons prevented bringing a single pound to Valley 
Forge. Because of such conditions, the committee warned, 
there was real danger that the troops would starve or dis- 
perse in search of food. 

The meat supply for the armed forces always has been 
a three-pronged problem of procurement, transportation 
and preparation. None of America’s wars has been easy. 
When they were fought on home ground, the supply lines 
were stretched to breaking. When they were fought abroad, 
even though means of transportation, procurement and 
preparation were greatly improved, the supply lines were 
even longer and the problems more complex. 

During the Civil War officers of the medical and sub- 
sistence branches asked that a special study be made of 
the ration and Professor E. N. Horsford of Harvard Uni- 
versity undertook this work. Horsford pointed out the 
practical difficulties of supplementing the army ration with 
fresh foods. He said that supplementing the ration in the 
populous European countries was an entirely different 
problem than that faced by the American soldier fighting 
within the borders of his own country. Here the large 
areas with few settlers made foraging impractical, not to 
say impossible. Wagon trains, though fine in theory, Hors- 
ford said, were not so good, and the going was slow. 

Remarkable advances were made in the use of the rail- 
road during the Civil War period. The success of the 


Stomachs Went 
Empty 





Union Army in laying railroad tracks, building temporary 
bridges and in other ways utilizing the “iron horse” is 
compared by some to the feats of the Seabees during 
World War II. 

During Sherman’s advance, beginning in 1864, the 
railroad men kept close pace with the Army. Here is a 
soldier’s first hand description of the “cracker” trains: 

“Day by day.” wrote the soldier, “the freight trains, 
squirming down that long, sinuous, single-track road from 
the Ohio River, reached the wide supply camps at Chat- 
tanooga, dumped their huge crates of bacon and hardtack, 
and went rumbling and whistling back, laden with sick or 
wounded soldiery.” 


TRANSPORT OF SUPPLIES had 
improved greatly in the years fol. 
lowing the Revolution and up to 
the Civil War. How about the 
methods of preparing the soldier’s 
food? 

In the days of the Revolution, cooking was mostly the 
job of the individual soldier. Usually, each man carried 
his ration in his haversack. He built his own fire, fried his 
bacon and baked his bread. When the camp was supplied 
by a commissary wagon, the soldier still liked to take his 
own piece of salt pork and cook it as he pleased. 

Colonel C. A. Ranlett, retired, throws this light on the 
early methods of preparing food: 

“The manner in which food issued to soldiers has actu- 
ally been prepared and eaten by them, from the period of 
the Revolution up to now, reflects the progress from almost 
complete ignorance to a modern and fairly general under- 
standing of dietetic principles. 

“The soldier of the Revolution was retentive of his right 
to have his daily ration issued individually rather than to 
the unit in bulk. Thus, in the besieging army before 
Boston, he wanted to take in hand his pound of corned 
beef or pork four days a week and his fresh beef, in equal 
weight, on two other days; and his salt fish in place of the 
beef one day. With this, and his flour, peas or beans, 
potatoes, etc., he might combine with others in a small 
group mess, as was generally the case, but he was free to 
prepare his food and eat alone if he preferred. When a 
definite ration was established in 1775, the soldier was 
largely responsible for his own cooking and this practice 
was common in the field even in the Civil War.” 

Another writer tells how the Civil War soldier went 
about his cooking job: 

“Of course, some knowledge of cooking in its ruder 
forms was necessarily acquired by nearly every soldier in 
the field. On the marches the men did not object to the 
simple cooking required and very largely it was done each 
man for himself; but in camp it was, to most men, very 
irksome, because there the work was greater and more 
disagreeable, being done for messes, from four to eight 
men in a mess, or sometimes for the whole company. 

“On the march the cavalry wanted nothing more than 
the little tin pail for coffee, a spoon, and a sheath-knife or 
large clasp-knife. Even a cup was not thought essential, as 
the pail could be made to answer to both purposes. With 
these tools two men together can cook meat, coffee, and 
bread. Pork, ham, beef, or chicken were broiled over the 
coals on sharpened sticks.” ; 

A factor that should not be overlooked in any discussion 
of the soldier’s dietary is the physical and racial makeup 
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and the background of the fighting man involved. 

Even under near-starvation circumstances, a man’s ap- 
petite is influenced not by hunger alone. He has an emo- 
tional need for food and an emotional reaction to it. He 
often resents changes in his diet not of his choosing. 

In the Revolutionary War, the British were pretty much 
forced’to “live off the country,” just as their American 
cousins did. The English forces, with their Hessian fighters 
“working for a salary,” could not adapt themselves as well 
as the Americans to the variable conditions they faced in 
this new country. Surrounded by cumbrous equipage and 
paraphernalia for cooking and eating, their troops were 
not so mobile as ours. Most of the Americans had woods. 
men training. They had learned to “make do” with what 
the land could yield. 

The American soldier’s ingenuity, born of necessity dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War, was not lost during the years 
that followed. If you doubt this and if, at this point, you 
will peer ahead 170 years. we'll cite a case to prove it: 

In 1947, right after the return of many of our soldiers 
from foreign shores, one of the toughest veterans of D-Day 




















Jackson’s troops pillage federal supplies at Manassas 

junction. Perhaps the Confederate in the right fore- 

ground is digging into a can of meat. From “Battles 
and Leaders of the Civil War.” 


and other engagements was sitting at a restaurant table. 
The sight of the juicy T-bone steak before him had set 
off a chain-reaction of memories. 

“I remember the high point, I think, of the whole four 
years | was in ‘that thing,’ ” he said. “We were an advance 
group and had got ahead of our supplies. The town in 
Normandy we'd taken over was pretty good as small, 
provincial towns go. We were billeted in a house that had 
the cowshed right next to the living room. As it happened, 
that shed turned out to be the ‘drawing room.’ 

“We'd been living on canned rations, and the meager 
additions to our menu that the stripped country could 
offer. We were getting mighty tired of our diet, too, be- 
lieve me. We sent out a detail to scrounge for food. And 
guess what they turned up with? A cow, no less! 

“Sure, she was kind of on the skinny side and no longer 
in her girlhood. She was no Elsie, but she was meat! 

“We drove her right into the barn adjoining our living 
quarters. That night and every meal, including breakfast, 
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for the next week or so, we ate steaks and roasts until we 
were sick of them . . . we were almost glad to get back to 
eating good old C-rations.” 

“But how,” we asked, “did you know how to slaughter 
the creature? I’ve always heard it took a real butcher to 
know the correct way to cut meat.” 

“Slaughter? Butcher? Brother, when you're that hun- 
gry you can do a lot of things. One of us had read a 
book or something, I guess. Anyhow, we had fresh meat.” 


Meat Part of 
The Ration is 
Criticized by 
A Scientist 


IN 1864, as mentioned previously, 
Professor E. N. Horsford of Har- 
vard made a study of the soldier’s 
ration. He pointed out that the 
ration had been based on the old 
ration of the British army, but that, 
since its original adoption, the American people and their 
diet had changed. The people from whom our army was 
recruited, said Horsford, were accustomed to a diet of 
much wider range than that common to European peas- 
antry or that supplied by our Army. 

In 1818 fresh meat had been substituted twice a week 
for the salted provisions of the Revoluntionary soldier. In 











Commassary’s Degoriment. 








Commissary’s department at headquarters of the Army 
of the Potomac. From “Harper's Weekly” of 1863. 


the South, bacon and kiln-dried Indian corn meal replaced 
barreled pork and wheat flour. Professor Horsford agreed 
that the move to cut down the use of salt meat had been 
correct, since he believed that protracted use of salt prod- 
uct Was a cause of scurvy, a disease that developed where 
the diet was almost exclusively hard bread and salt pork. 
Horsford’s solution was almost as bad, from the soldier’s 
standpoint, as cutting off the head to cure a headache. He 
disapproved of salt meat but he also disapproved of fresh 
meat. He pointed out that cattle, shipped by rail and used 
immediately, were of low value because of the deteriora- 
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in army drove part of its meat supply on the hoof dur- 
ing the Civil War. Note cattle with Confederate Jubal 
Early’s force crossing the Potomac. 


tion in the animals under the existing conditions of trans- 
port. 

Horsford’s answer was: Let them eat dried beef, corned 
beef, or sausage, at least for their marching ration. He 
suggested that the dried beef should consist of muscular 
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tissue with bone, tendon, gristle and tallow removed. The 
sausage, he said, should be made of cooked meat, smoked, 
then treated with an antiseptic. Even for the “stated” 
ration, or in camp or garrison, he recommended these meat 
items as part of the diet. 

Horsford had some facts to back up his claim of extra- 
ordinary loss in meat when delivered by rail or ship. A 
study of the yield of a 1,400 pound ox slaughtered in the 
field, where offal, hide, and other parts had no value, 
showed that the animal would dress out at about 800 lbs. 
Out of each 200-lb. quarter only 60 lbs. consisted of edible 
meat. This resulted in a cost to the government of more 
than $1.86 a pound, without taking into consideration the 
losses resulting from injury, sickness, and destruction. 
Cattle for the Army of the Potomac, which were shipped 
from the Midwest by some of the founders of the meat 
packing industry, lost on an average of 200 lbs. before 
slaughtering. When forage was scarce in the field, the 
animals frequently became so poor that the meat was re- 
fused by the soldiers. 

This, then, was the status of the Army meat ration at 
the end of the Civil War. 

Meat was accepted as vital and necessary to the strength 
and spirit of the fighting man. There was no major dif- 
ference of opinion among experts on the amount required. 
They agreed pretty generally that a pound to a pound and 
a quarter of beef, or *4 of a pound of pork, was just 
about right. 

Army methods of transporting meat in some form had 
improved, but fresh meat still was not obtainable quickly 
under most circumstances. 

The preparation of the meat ration had progressed but 
little. Although canning was known and used on a small 
scale during the Civil War (fo a greater extent by the 
Union Navy), it did not measurably affect the quantity or 
quality of the meat ration. 

By the end of 1866, the regular Army had been reduced 
to less than 40,000 and volunteers left in the service num- 
bered not over 10,000. By 1873 the Army was on normal 
peace basis, although the country was not in a state of 
actual peace, because of the Indian uprisings in the West. 
The problems of distribution of food were multiplied be- 
cause of the vast areas to be covered, but the ration re- 
mained essentially unchanged for many years. 

In the opinion of at least one man, however, the Amer- 
ican soldier of this period was not adequately fed. T. A. 
McParlin, analyzing the ration at Fort Leavenworth in 
1875, reported as follows: 

“The general impression that the U.S. soldier is liberally 
supplied is erroneous. The American Army ration as at 
present constituted is only slightly in advance of the so- 
called ‘famine diet’ of Lancashire laborers and others in 
England in 1862. Quarters of beef which are issued should 
be of good quality, and (if possible) entire. Parkes as- 
serts that the British deduct 20 per cent of the gross weight 
for bones. I would recommend that discretion be given 
the commanding officer, upon the advice of the chief 
medical officer, to increase the ration whenever troops are 
required to make extraordinary exertion, such as occurs 
on forced or night marches, or when under prolonged ex- 
posure to cold.” 

Sheep gained a victory in 1889 when the U.S. Army 
Regulations provided in Paragraph 1377 that “fresh mut- 
ton may be issued in lieu of, and at the same rate as fresh 
(Turn to page 183) 
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With the passing of the years, 
the constant use—and misuse—of the word “Service,” 


has tended to rob it of some of its original force. 


It has been our aim, in the conduct of our business affairs, to give new meaning, 


and greater significance to this old word. 


For 38 years we have offered to our business friends and associates a sincere consideration of their 


requirements, an intelligent appreciation of their problems, and a constant building up of our 
iD SKIN 


™ resources and facilities, which have breathed new life into the word “‘service.”’ 
TED 
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During these years, as the meat and sausage industry grew in scope and importance, we kept pace 
“vai with its progress. We were privileged to contribute several important developments which resulted 


in improvements in our products, to match other scientific advances made by the packing industry. 





Today, “OCC” is world-wide, comprehensive, vigorous and progressive—alert and sensitive 


to each new need, and continuously giving new meaning to that old word .. . service! 


OpPENHEIMER CASING CO. 


CHAIRMAN 


CHICAGO + NEW YORK + SAN FRANCISCO +- TORONTO 


LONDON - WELLINGTON ~- ZURICH + SYDNEY - BUENOS AIRES 
PRESIDENT 
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Growthofa | 
multi-million dollar baby 


Who'd have guessed, back in 1890, that the humble 
Ve hamburger was destined to grow into a multi-million dollar 
business for the meat industry? 


As America’s taste for hamburgers grew, the need for 
new, volume-making equipment grew. Equipment that pro- 
—_™ vided the meat packing industry with maximum efficiency 
N) aN and sanitation in the molding of meat patties. 


Holly Molding Devices, Inc., the pioneer in the devel- 
t ' > opment. and manufacture of completely automatic meat 

molding machines, is proud of the acceptance their equip- 
ment has achieved in the meat industry. 

















\ Here at Holly Molding Devices, we are also proud of 
our role as pace setters in giving the American public new 
and improved forms of molded meat patties. Anyone who 
has watched our latest Hollymatic mold, shape, and 
eject steaks or patties onto waxed paper at the rate of 
1800 per hour will quickly realize what a long way 
the hamburger business has come...from hand grind- 
ing and shaping such a relatively short time ago. 
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The latest model Hollymatic...most popular and widely 


accepted machine of its kind in the meat industry. 
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service to the meat industry 





One of the greatest advances in the meat packing indus- 
try has been the effective use of transparent packaging. 
This new method of presenting meat products at their best 
is steadily winning new friends . . . influencing sales. 

Twenty-five years ago, alert meat packers saw in a new 
material— Du Pont Cellophane—sales and protective pack- 
aging advantages that could be applied to merchandising 
such products as sliced bacon, sausage, and other proc- 
essed meats. In succeeding years, the use of Cellophane 
has been widely accepted by the meat industry. 

Today complete self-service meat departments are being 
installed in more and more progressive food steres through- 
out the country. Du Pont Cellophane provides the proper 
packaging for both fresh meats and processed meats . . . 
makes possible this important development. 

Our company continues to work with the meat packing 
industry in studying the packaging requirements of various 
types of meat products and in developing special films to 
suit these needs. 











DuPont 


(ellophane 


Shows what it Protects—Protects what it Shows 


RES. U.S. PAT OF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
. » » THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


A manual of proper packaging methods for self- 
service, as well as the results of studies of con- 
sumer meat buying habits, is available to meat 
packers to aid them in their merchandising plans. 
Ask our representative or write for copies to Film 
Dept., E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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AT MODERATE COST 


The popularity of Hayssen Meat Wrap- 
ping Machines is due to the modest 
capital investment required; the quiet, 
efficient performance rendered; and 
the neat, attractive packages turned 
out day after day. Ranking low in 
initial cost, they are high in perform- 
ance. With more than 40 years of 
successful, wrapping machine building 
experience in back of it, the Hayssen 
is steadily increasing its range of auto- 
matic wrapping fields. 


Bacon, sliced luncheon meats, wieners, 
frozen steaks and chops, sausage and 
other similar meat products are taken 
in stride. Single and Combination 
HAYSSEN Models are available for 
every purpose. Wrapping materials 
such as cellophane, pliofilm, foil, and 
waxed paper can be used in eco- 
nomical rolls. In addition, Hayssen 
machines are rustproofed, easily ad- 
justed to a wide range of sizes, 
and have electric eye equipment to 
register printed overwraps. 


For further information on how 
the Hayssen can serve YOU, 
write us. Inquiries are welcome. 
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beef, when the cost of the former does not exceed that of 
the latter.” 

It is amusing to note here that lamb and mutton were 
evidently no more popular with the American soldier of 
World War II than with his forbears. The National 
Live Stock and Meat Board reported, however, that beef- 
loving Americans would eat lamb as readily as any other 
meat, “provided the mess cooks and personnel kept quiet 
about what was being served.” 


THE REGULATIONS of 1889 also 
provided for the substitution of 
canned unsalted fresh beef or 
canned corned beef for fresh beef 
“when troops are travelling by cars, 
stages, transports, or otherwise than 
on the march, or when for short periods, they may be 
separated from necessary cooking facilities.” The regula- 
tion added, “These will constitute and be referred to as 
the ‘travel ration.’ ” 

This “travel ration” became the subject of considerable 
controversy during the Spanish-American war which fol- 
lowed less than ten years later (see page 82). The “travel 
ration” was of necessity used during extended periods as 
the basic ration, a purpose for which it was not designed, 
and was blamed for some of the illness and emaciation of 
the soldiers. 

Between 1890 and the outbreak of the Spanish-American 
War the ration was anything but a dead issue. 

A test of a concentrated army rations was made in 1895 
by a company of the 7th Infantry at Fort Logan, Colorado. 
This condensed ration consisted of coffee, soup, bread and 
bacon, the coffee and soup being in the form of small 
tablets and the bread in flat cakes which could absorb 
water like a sponge. The canned bacon needed only heat- 
ing but no cooking. 

Supplied with 10 days’ rations, the soldiers held up for 
only four days of 15-mile marches. They were hungry and 
weak, and complained of irritated intestinal tracts. 

This failure did not deter the Army from further con- 
sideration of a concentrated or emergency ration. An 
emergency was defined as “any occasion, when, from any 
cause, the troops are mainly dependent on food carried on 
the person.” The Subsistencé Department of the Army ap- 
pointed an emergency ration board of eight committees to 
study the question in more detail. 

Five of these groups recommended bacon for the meat 
component, one recommended dried (chipped and smoked) 


Travel Ration 

of Spanish War 
Misused and So 
Received Abuse 





Company detail preparing mess during the Spanish- 
American War of 1898. 
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Army cookery was on an individual basis or in small 
messes during the Civil War. Here a few Union sol- 
diers are “falling in for soup.” 


beef, and another cooked beef (of which one-third should 
be fat). The remaining committees suggested a combina- 
tion product composed of one part pork and three parts 
corned beef. 

The Emergency Ration Board published its “Summary 
of Proceedings, Conclusions and Recommendations” in the 
Journal of the American Medical Association of January, 
1897. Following are the conclusions concerning the meat 
component for an emergency ration: 

“The board rejected pemmicans, or meat pastes pre- 
pared from dried and powdered beef. Corned beef and 
dried and smoked beef were rejected because much of the 
extractives are lost and the albuminoids hardened in their 
manufacture. Cooked beef was rejected because it is flavor- 
less unless there is present at least 35 to 75 per cent of 
water, thus involving the transportation of that amount of 
in-nutritious matter in the ration. 

“The suggestion of peptonized or predigested meat is 
wholly at variance with the object of carrying an emer- 
gency ration; to furnish to sound digestions the materials 
to keep them in function. 

“It was decided that the three food staples to be recom- 
mended for the emergency ration should consist of hard 
bread, bacon, and some variety of compressed soup.” 

The ration recommended by the board included 10 
ounces of bacon, wrapped in “tough paraffin payer.” This 
meat was described as containing “close to the quantity 
of proteins necessary to repair muscular wastes. Any 
deficiency,” said the report, “can be made up by meat 
issues after the emergency.” 

The emergency ration was established in December, 
1896. It was tested by two officers and 44 men from Fort 
Sill. The men engaged in active field service on the ration 
for 10 days. A control group of one officer and nine men, 
unrestricted as to ration, made similar marches. 

Records showed an average weight loss of 2.935 lbs. for 
the test group and of 1.35 lbs. for the control group. The 
loss of weight in the emergency ration group was not ac- 
companied by loss of strength. On the contrary, a dyna- 
mometric pull test at the end of the experiment indicated 
an increase of 24 lbs. per man! 

Other odd facts accumulated by Deputy Surgeon Gen- 
eral Smart, who reported the results, were: young men lost 
more weight than older men; short men more than tall; 
heavy men more, proportionately, than thin ones. Appar- 
ently tabulating more facts than he knew what to do with, 
Dr. Smart concluded that some of the soldiers had confused 
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the issue by throwing away the melted fat after frying 
their bacon, while others had fried their bread in the drip- 
pings or cooked the meat with their pea soup, thus con- 
suming all of it and realizing the full food value. 


RATION-WISE the American Army 
seemed to be pretty well set for 
anything by the time the Spanish- 
American War came to a head in 
1898. By that time, refrigerated 
railroad cars and refrigerated ships 
were in use and much progress had been made commer- 
cially in methods of processing, handling and shipping 
fresh and cured meats. 

The suddenness with which the country was plunged into 
war caught most military men off balance. Haste of de- 
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{ quartermaster wagon train of the Civil War loaded 
with bacon, hardtack and other supplies for troops at 
the front. U.S. Army photograph. 


livery replaced efficiency. Complicating this unprepared- 
ness was the type of soldier taking part. At the beginning 
of 1896 the Army numbered less than 25,000 men. This 
was the smallest force in proportion to population since 
the Revolutionary War. 

Volunteers quickly swelled the ranks to 200,000 after 
war was declared on April 25. Many of these volunteers 
were drawn from the militia of their own states, with little 
or no military training under field conditions. They were 
typical American home town boys, ready to fight for their 
country but woefully unprepared. 

There were not enough trained subsistence officers to 
organize and put into effect the proper care of foods. Meat, 
both fresh and canned, was demanded of the packers but 
little time was allowed for proper inspection or prepara- 
tion. Meat was moved safely in refrigerated cars and ships, 
but the product piled up on docks in intense midsummer 
heat and there were almost no cold storage facilities for 
keeping the meat when it arrived in Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
and the Philippines. 

Actual war with Spain ended only six weeks after it was 
declared, but the peace treaty, ceding the Philippine Is- 
lands and Puerto Rico to the United States, was not signed 
until December of 1898. Those eight months were un- 
happy ones for the soldiers. The fierce tropical heat 
weakened them and the diseases prevalent in the tropics 
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took their toll. Many of the soldiers were forced to subsist 
for weeks on the emergency ration established in 1890. Al- 
though their officers knew that the ration had been set up 
for temporary use by “troops travelling by cars, stages, 
transports, or otherwise than on the march, or when, for 
short periods, they may be separated from cooking facil- 
ities,” they were powerless to supply anything else. 

Frozen and chilled meat was being shipped and its 
use was said to reduce tonnage requirements by as much 
as 50 per cent below that needed to supply fresh meat “on 
the hoof.” However, because of the lack of refrigeration 
on arrival, and inadequate distribution facilities, much of 
this meat was condemned by the officers as unfit for con- 
sumption before the soldiers ever saw it. 

Major Louis L. Seaman, describing the experience of 
the Ist Regiment, U.S. Volunteers, said: “For a week 
after landing they subsisted on the travel ration. Not until 
August 23 were regular field rations issued, and then 
without rice or potatoes. By that time, the beef brought 
from the United States had become so tainted that it had 
been condemned by a board of survey and buried. Fresh 
(native) beef was contracted for, but owing to climatic 
conditions and lack of facilities for keeping, it was neces- 
sary to consume it the day it was killed.” 

The travel ration referred to was composed of: hard- 
tack, 1 lb.; beef, canned, *4 lb.; baked beans or canned 
tomatoes, 1 lb.; coffee, 8/100 lb., and sugar, 15/100 |b. 

The signing of the peace treaty with Spain did not end 
the conflict for the American soldier, nor did it end the 
period of bungled and inadequate food supply. 

Although their country had been given by Spain to 
the United States, the Filipinos had their own ideas on the 
subject. They had declared their independence six months 
before the treaty was signed with Spain, and they openly 
rebelled against U. S. attempts to take possession. 

Instead of going home, many American soldiers were 
shipped to the Philippine Islands, a country even more 
strange and rugged than Cuba and Puerto Rico. Now he 
was fighting an enemy who knew how to live on the land, 
while he himself was a stranger. Poor roads and transport 
made it difficult to deliver even “iron” rations. 


Do Soldiers in 
Tropics Require 
Less Meat Than 
Elsewhere? 


WHILE SEAMAN obviously had a 
gift for graphic descriptions of 
harrowing situations, there may be 
some question about the conclusions 
he reached as a result of what he 
saw. His observations of conditions 
in the West Indies and the Philippines led him repeatedly 
to one fixed point: meat was heat-producing; therefore, 
meat was bad for the soldier in the tropics. Anyhow, said 
this observer, the American soldier ate too much, especially 
meat. “Compare the U.S. Army ration with its high meat 
component and high energy value (3,800 calories) with 
the British Indian ration. The British ration has 4 to 6 
oz. less meat, and rice is used to a much greater degree 
than in the American ration.” 

The British ration, said Seaman, was “perhaps faulty in 


being too liberal.” Its energy value was 2,800 calories. 


Major Seaman blamed the intestinal ailments of the 
soldiers in Puerto Rico on fatty bacon, salt beef, “tinned 
tomatoes, frequently in a state of fermentation,” tinned 
beans and hardtack. (Why the gentleman selected meat as 
the devil of the lot is hard to explain. There are soldiers 
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living today who wish that Seaman had condemned beans 
and had been successful enough in his defamation of this 
staple to ban it forever from the Army.) 

It was not long before Seaman’s arguments were con- 
founded with skill by an Army surgeon, Major P. R. Egan. 
He took issue with the theory that meat was heat-produc- 
ing. Egan’s contra argument went about like this: 

“Few people who have had extended experience in the 
tropics will agree to the so-called heating effect of the pro- 
teins in foods. When he can afford it, the tropical resident 
eats more and needs more meat than would the same 
person in the United States.” 

Egan went on to say that his own experience had indi- 
cated that the better class in Puerto Rico ate meat when- 
ever it was obtainable. “It is true that the poorer classes,” 
he said, “subsist largely on a diet of rice, beans, dried 
codfish, corn and fruits, and rarely have meat.” Among 
these people, he declared, he had found much anemia and 
tuberculosis, and these diseases often were the principal 
causes of death among the natives. (Seaman had com- 
pared the average of four dietaries of hardworking tropical 
natives with the Army ration to prove the desirability of 
adapting diet to climatic conditions.) 

In justification of some of Major Seaman’s arguments, 
it should be brought out that, while he objected erroneously 
to the heavy meat component of the ration, he seemed to 
be on the right track as far as some of the other elements 
of the diet were concerned. His recommendation of lentils, 
green vegetables, rice and fruit was good in that it supplied 
vitamins, necessary but unknown at the time. He also 
objected to salted or canned meats. In the light of present- 
day knowledge, we realize that these products have their 
limitations as to imperishability under field conditions and 
that they are unsuitable for protracted day-in, day-out use. 

Seaman, therefore, may have hit upon some right an- 
swers to the wrong questions. Major Egan was not too 
patient with Seaman, however, and flatly stated that mem- 
bers of subsistence boards in Cuba and Puerto Rico who 
had heard testimony from Major Seaman, disagreed with 
his theories. The personal experiences of members of these 
boards had convinced them, Egan said, that meat in the 
tropics was as much desired and eaten as in the United 
States, and with no deleterious effect. 

Other officers and men who had served in the Philippines 
had reached the conclusion that “it would be a mistake to 
make any fixed reduction in the meat ration.” 

A general order of April, 1901, prescribed the kinds and 
quantities of the component articles of the Army ration. 
It said: 

“Regarding proportions of meat issues, fresh meat will 
ordinarily be issued seven days in ten and salt meat three 








days in ten. If fish (dried, pickled, or canned) is issued, 
it will be in substitution of salt meat. The proportions of 
the meat issues may be varied at the discretion of the de- 
partment commanders, not, however, without due consid- 
eration being given to the equitable rights of contractors 
engaged in furnishing fresh meats to the troops under 
their commands.” 

At a somewhat later date an emergency ration was 
adopted consisting of 2 oz. of chocolate and 2 oz. of 
sugar, mixed, and wrapped in tinfoil; 8 oz. of wheat with 
the outer bran removed, cooked and kiln dried, and 4 oz. 
of desiccated meat, ground to meat flour, mixed together 
with 34 oz. of salt and one grain of pepper. The ration 
bread and meat components were made into three cakes 
of equal portion, compressed and wrapped in paper. The 
three cakes of chocolate and the three cakes of bread and 
meat were packed in a key-opening tin can. 

Commissary-General H. G. Sharpe of the U.S. Army, 
writing in the Journal of the Military Service Institute of 
1909 had this to say about the meat component of the 
ration: 

“Fresh beef is authorized for issue in the field only when 
procurable locally. The introduction of frozen and canned 
meats rendered unnecessary the former reliance on bacon 
as the customary meat component of a campaign ration, 
and our own haversack ration can be greatly improved by 
the addition of canned corned beef and corned beef hash as 
substitute issues for bacon. For example, a 16-0z. can of 
such meats alternating with the present 12-0z. can of bacon 
will not only provide an agreeable variation, but will add 
greatly to the nutritive value of the ration. The additional 
quarter-pound in weight can be offset by reducing the 
allowance of hard bread (admittedly too large) from 16 
to 12 oz. 

“Because they are sterilized by cooking, canned corned 
beef and corned beef hash keep better than bacon, which 
will deteriorate, even when packed in cans, since it is pre- 
served only by salt, an imperfect sterilizing agent.” 

During the Spanish-American war the Army had experi- 
mented with smoked meats. The meat industry developed 
smoked products that were well suited to overseas ship- 
ment because of their resistance to souring, mold and 
slime. The ham and bacon were given an extremely long 
cure and a very heavy smoke. Such product was, of course, 
extremely salty, and could be used only after considerable 
parboiling. It was also expensive, since the meat frequently 
shrank to 85 per cent of its green weight in smoking and 
curing. 

The war with Spain focused more attention on food cook- 
ery and preparation in the Army. Proper dietary and sani- 
tary standards could be maintained only if food handling 
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Left photo shows U.S. Army 
trucks bumping through des- 
ert to carry bacon and other 
supplies to Pershing’s Mexi- 
can expeditionary force. Pic- 
ture at right illustrates one 
method of preserving fresh 
meat in desert. Carcass was 
carefully dried, wrapped in 
cheesecloth and hung on scaf- 
folding protected from the 
sun’s rays. 
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and preparation, like procurement and transport, were 
performed on a collective rather than an individual basis. 
The importance of screening and other safeguards of sani- 
tation came to be recognized and, in some cases, common 
mess shanties with screens were provided for groups of 
soldiers. 

Through the influence of Commissary General Sharpe, 
who had been appointed Commissary of Subsistence in 
1883, the Army school for bakers and cooks was estab- 
lished in 1905. During 1907 Sharpe went to Europe to 
study the subsistence and supply methods of the British, 
French and German armies. The officer picked up many 
ideas and used some of them in the U. S. Army. One of 
these ideas was the “rolling kitchen,” which was employed 
extensively in World War I. 

The subsistence branch of the Quartermaster Corps of 
1912 was charged with the procurement and handling of 
meat and other perishable supplies. The work of this 
branch was decentralized and placed under the authority 
of depot quartermasters, who had under their supervision 
the supply of camps and posts in various districts. 


Rations Revised BECAUSE OF THE great number 

To Meet Needs of troops to be trained, and the in- 

; crease in the size of the messes, the 

Of An American ai aaa 

Quartermaster Corps in 1917 re- 

viewed and revised the rations set 

up in 1901. The reserve ration was 

modified to meet overseas conditions and a debarkation 

ration was provided. A revised emergency ration was also 
provided for use by troops in active service. 

The recommendation of the commander of the AEF, 
General John J. Pershing, as to the reserve ration for use 
in France, was as follows: 

One-pound can of corned beef instead of 12 oz. bacon, 
with 16 oz. of other canned meats or fish as substitutes; 16 
oz. of hard bread put up in 8-oz. cans instead of packages, 
and soluble coffee instead of roasted and ground coffee. 

Army Regulation 1215 also authorized a debarkation or 
landing ration of the following composition; 16 oz. of 
corned beef or corned beef hash; 4 oz. cheese; 16 oz. 
baked beans; 20 oz. tomatoes, and jam, coffee, sugar, milk, 
salt and pepper, soap, candles, etc. 

An emergency ration was authorized, with each com- 
plete ration to consist of: Three cakes of a bread and meat 
component; three cakes of chocolate and sugar component, 
salt and pepper. All of these were packed in a hermetically- 
sealed, key-opening can. : 

Again the question of “how much meat” was brought 
up. Dr. (then Major) John R. Murlin said on this subject 
in the May 24, 1918, issue of Science: 

“We have, I believe, the first instance in the history of 
warfare, where the actual amount of food consumed is 
estimated directly in the camp and in the field where the 
troops are operating. This is made possible by our system 
of feeding men by companies. In this way, it is possible 
to check up closely also on the relative cost of the different 
foods. We find, for example, that where more meat is used 
the cost of the ration is always higher . . . but meat is also 
one of the most important articles of food, especially for 
soldiers in the muscling-up period of their training. Meat, 
then, is the most economical repair material for muscle and 
other active tissues. 

“It is quite possible that our soldiers could get along 
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with considerably less (meat) than they are actually using 
. . . There are some facts, however, which deter us at 
present from recommending a radical reduction in the 
amount of meat in the ration. First of all is the fact that 
meat stimulates heat production in the body more than 
any other foodstuff, and therefore assists in keeping the 
body warm in severe weather. There is some evidence that 
for a quick delivery of maximum energy, such as may be 
necessary in getting ‘over the top,’ a high protein diet is 
necessary. We certainly desire that the American soldier 
shall have plenty of ‘punch’ to his fight, and if a high 
protein diet will insure this punch, I am sure nobody will 
grudge him all the meat he feels like eating.” 

There seemed to be no question in the minds of officers 
of the Quartermaster Corps that the Army needed meat and 
plenty of it, for it did not take long after the entry of the 
United States into World War I to evolve a system of pro- 
curement and supply which gave the troops meat two and 
often three times a day. 

The Quartermaster Corps, utilizing the knowledge of 
meat industry experts, was able to make full use of re- 
frigerated transport and storage at home and abroad. 

Perhaps the most dramatic example of this utilization 
of refrigeration science was the enormous “icebox” at 
Gievres, France. This refrigerated storehouse, holding up 
to 18,000,000 Ibs. of frozen meat, was 896 x 110 feet in 
area. It was equipped to handle as much as 2,400,000 lbs. 
of meat in a 24-hour period. 

Gievres, site of the “world’s largest icebox,” was used 
both as an intermediate supply depot and as an advance 
depot for the AEF. Located in central France, convenient 
to key railroads and not too distant from ports of entry, 
Gievres acted as a giant funnel, through which supplies for 
the various fronts could flow. Tremendous facilities had 
been constructed there from the ground up, beginning 
in 1917. 

Fresh meat could be shipped direct from Gievres to the 
railheads serving each division, although non-perishable 
items were required to go first to advance depots and 
regulating stations. Frozen solid at 0° F., the meat was 
shipped in insulated cars from Gievres. Convoyed by 
special crews, the meat was highballed along the line 
and reached the railheads still in its frozen state. 


Boneless Beef IT MUST BE ADMITTED that 
even this modern and improved 
method of refrigerating and deliv- 
ering the meat was not wholly satis- 
factory from the soldier’s point of 
view. The frozen meat was fresh, 
and it was wholesome, but it was not always good to look 
at or pleasing to taste. Swathed in burlap bags, pig-eared 
at the corners for easy handling, the meat usually froze to 
its wrappings. Much depended upon the skill of the cooks 
in disentangling the mass and cutting the meat into ac- 
ceptable portions. There are reports that the soldiers of 
the AEF sometimes found upon rising from a hearty meal 
that they had consumed as much sack as meat. Some insist 
this is the origin of the nickname, “Sad Sack.” 

This obvious fault in the method of freezing and ship- 
ping frozen beef stimulated the thinking of some men in 
the service. Use of a form of boneless beef had been 
tried out briefly in 1913, when the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Battle of Gettysburg was celebrated. The large turnout 
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of veterans at the event had necessitated the quick pro- 
curement of good beef in a form easy to handle. Beef was 
boned and shipped to Gettysburg and there cut up into 
steaks. The system had been satisfactory, even though 
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Somewhere in France during 1918 a company of Ameri- 
can soldiers gather around an Army field kitchen. 


Photo by U.S. Army Signal Corps. 





expensive, but because there seemed to be no regular need 
for such a product, no work was done to perfect it. 

Col. William R. Grove, chief of subsistence of the Quar- 
termaster Corps, revived the idea of using boneless beef 
during the latter part of World War I. Although discour- 
aged by many experts who believed that boning and ship- 
ping beef was impractical, Col. Grove caught the interest 
of George Hormel, then president of George A. Hormel & 
Co. His son Jay Hormel, now chairman of the board of 
the firm, gives this account of the development of the 
idea of boneless beef: 

“In the first World War there was a Col. William 
Grove in the QMC, a man who had come up from the 
bottom. He had an idea for shipping beef without the 
bones. That meant he could put two and a half times as 
much beef in the same cargo space. 

“The general attitude of the meat industry was that it 
wasn’t practical to ship boned beef. The colonel ran into 
George Hormel some place and was telling him about his 
dream and complaining because he couldn’t get anybody 
to try it. 

“Mr. Hormel said that his son, Jay, was in Europe at 
the time, with the beef handling division. He suggested 
that the colonel look him up. 

“He did, and we went out and bought some cattle and 
did some experimenting. The result was, we found it 
would work.” 

The results of this experiment were highly satisfactory, 
both from a space saving point of view and the freshness 
of the meat. A considerable quantity of the boneless beef 
was shipped overseas, but war ended before full testing. 

Many of the recent improvements in meat and various 
meat products for Army use had their beginnings in World 
War I. Commercial and institutional food research led to 
considerable progress during the war and afterward. 

Research on meat and meat products was carried on for 
some years by the Army. As early as 1907, the Chicago 
Quartermaster Depot had worked on D. S. bacon. In 1920, 
the Quartermaster subsistence school was established in 
Chicago and some research was carried on there. 

The Subsistence Research Laboratory (at present called 
the Food and Container Institute) succeeded to the work 
of the subsistence school in 1936. The laboratory cooper- 
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ated closely with the meat packing industry in working 
out new methods of handling meat and meat products. The 
Quartermaster Corps credits this close cooperation with 
much of the progress in the animal products field after 
1938. In its official bulletin, published on the 175th anni- 
versary of the Corps, appears this statement: 

“The meat packing industry made a noteworthy contri 
bution at a time when funds for research were small or 
non-existent.” 

In 1933, after extensive research, the “new Army ration” 
was adopted. Fresh beef, pork, and chicken were among 
the foods included in the meat component. This ration was 
looked upon as the highwater mark between the two wars. 

Field rations D and C, which replaced the World War | 
reserve and emergency rations, were also worked out with 
a very small expenditure of Army funds. One outstanding 
development during this “uneasy peace” period was a 
technique for boning beef and packaging the product. 

Research on boneless beef was begun at the Quarter- 
master Corps subsistence school in Chicago in 1934, with 
the aid and cooperation of Armour and Company and 
Swift & Company. Object of the research was to deter- 
mine whether a satisfactory boned meat could be produced, 
and whether it would be practical to use the product at 
garrisons, during maneuvers, and in theaters of operation. 


BY 1938 a technique of boning 
had been developed sufficiently to 
permit the Quartermaster Corps to 
write instructions for the prepara- 
tion of Army boneless beef. After 
much research and testing and upon 
the insistence of men with the “know-how,” such as Dr. 
Jesse H. White, then associate director of the Subsistence 
Research Laboratory, boneless beef was used for the first 
time during maneuvers of the First and Second Armies in 
August-September, 1940. By early 1941, the Office of the 
Quartermaster General was ready to buy boneless beef in 
quantity. Up to this time only the packers who had been 
involved in the research on the product were supplying it. 
but the QMC urged smaller packers and boners to learn 
the method and to supply the product to the Army. 

Average weekly output of boneless beef for the Army 
in 1944 was 11,000,000 lbs. and peak weekly purchases 
amounted to 15,900,000 lbs. From 1943 onward the Army 
was not able to buy as much boneless beef as it needed and 
by early 1945 the situation became even more acute. Some 
Army installations in the U.S. stopped using boneless beef 
in 1944 because of the scarcity. The shortage was accentu- 
ated by losses of meat in the “Battle of the Bulge.” In 
late 1944 the Army decided that it would need 800,000,000 
lbs. during 1945. 

This almost impossible goal was reached by the meat 
industry during the first half of 1945 when 399,000,000 
lbs. of boneless beef was produced. The four big packers 
turned out 64 per cent of that total, the nine other big 
packers produced 8 per cent and the remaining 28 per cent 
was turned out by other firms. 

It seemed then to the industry and to the Army that the 
perfection point in use of boneless beef had been reached. 
However, recent developments in preparation of boneless 
beef have brought an even better product for Army use. 

Four-way boneless beef has replaced the three-way type. 
Previously, all cuts which could be prepared as roasts and 
steaks were packaged together, constituting about 50 per 
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cent of the boneless product. Rather than attempt to 
separate the different cuts, kitchen personnel in the field 
often employed moist heat on all of them. Packages of 
braising and stewing meat, which made up about 30 per 
cent of the total, contained cuts suitable for pot roast or 
Swiss steak, but these frequently were prepared as stew. 

When the four-way method is used cuts suitable for 
roasting, broiling and frying are packaged in one group: 
cuts needing moist heat, to be cooked as roasts or steaks, 
are in another. These two groups constitute at least 50 
per cent of the total boneless product. Diced meat, cut into 
2- to 4-in. pieces for stewing or braising, makes up the 
third group, while ground meat is the fourth class. 

To assist the cooks in identifying the different cuts, and 
to help them in cutting the roasts and steaks, an illus- 
trated instruction sheet is enclosed with each box of bone- 
less beef. 

“Tendered” mild-cured hams have grown in popularity 
with civilian consumers and civilian bacon has been vastly 
improved in taste-value since the days of the “sow belly” 
issue to the troops. 

During World War II it was decided to try to adapt both 
these smoked products to Army and overseas use. Com- 





Fifth Army men get their chow on a hill in the San 
Bendetto area in Italy in 1944, U.S. Army photo. 


mercial hams were not considered safe for overseas con- 
sumption because of their low degree of keeping quality 
and the lightly processed bacon fell down on the same 
count. In 1940, research work on “defense” hams and 
bacon was initiated at the Subsistence Research Laboratory 
in Chicago, in close cooperation with Wilson & Co. 

Bacon developed through this research was accepted for 
military use in time of war. The first hams, however, were 
not passed as satisfactory. 

After lengthy experimentation with lowering internal 
temperature in the smoking process, reducing the quantity 
of sodium nitrate, etc., a smoked ham of good flavor was 
produced. This ham was saltier than the commercial prod- 
uct but kept in good condition, without refrigeration, for 
what was considered a sufficient time. The ham was re- 
garded as satisfactory for Army use, although not for 
shipment to overseas departments. 

An overseas ham was developed by the middle of 1942. 
This ham was quite salty and hard but it did have excellent 
keeping qualities and gave the soldiers ham that was edible 
if not palatable. The problem of developing a ham that has 
both taste-quality and stability still is being worked on by 
industry and by the Food and Container Institute. 
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Canned Meats a BY THE TIME USS. got both feet 
into World War II, research on 
rations for the armed services was 
in full swing. Facing the fact that 
even a hungry man will refuse food 
if it becomes too monotonous and 
unappetizing, the Army and the meat industry worked on 
developing a variety of canned meat products. About 40 
combinations were tried out and accepted, some with res- 
ervations as to their acceptance on a permanent basis. 

In the main, the canned meat rations boiled down to 
three which were used widely by the armed forces 
ration C, ration K, and 5 in 1 or 10 in 1. 

Each ration C contained three 12-0z. cans of “meat-and” 
items, such as pork and rice, meat and vegetable stew, ham 
and lima beans. A ration was enough for one man for 
three meals. The C-ration was designed for combat use, 
where there were no mess facilities. 

The K-ration had three 4-oz. cans of meat. Originally 
intended for paratroopers only, this ration was widely 
used for ground troop feeding. Even though the ration 
weighed only 3 lbs., 2 oz., it contained 2,830 calories. Each 
breakfast, dinner and supper had a four-ounce unit of 
meat, meat and egg, or of cheese spread, in addition to 
biscuits, candy, gum, and beverages with sugar. The meat 
components of ration K were beef and pork loaf, chop 
suey, deviled meat, chopped ham and eggs, fried ham, 
pork luncheon meat, corned pork with carrots and apples, 
pork and egg yolks, chip steaks, and pork steaks. 

Rations 5 in 1 and 10 in 1 were designed to serve small 
groups of men in areas in advance of the field kitchens. 
Each ration offered three meals for five or 10 men. The 
10 in 1 ration offered five different menus, making possible 
15 different meals. 

Ration D, a survival ration, repiaced the “Armour Ra- 
tion” of World War I which was composed largely of 
evaporated beef and parched, cooked wheat, to which was 
added a small quantity of sweetened chocolate. Ration D 
was made up of three 4-0z- chocolate bars, composed of 
chocolate, milk powder, cocoa fat, oat flour, vanillin, and 
vitamin B-1. 

Some research on pickled meats was carried on during 
this period, principally by Wilson & Co. and the Subsist- 
ence Research Laboratory. There was a strong chance of 
a shortage in refrigerated and ordinary storage space at 
stations with no dependable lines of supply for fresh and 
canned meats. Wilson produced a pork and beef that 
would keep for two or more years if properly refrigerated 
and as long as two or three months without refrigeration 
of any kind. The Army did not order any appreciable 
quantity of this product since the war ended before it was 
needed. 

Lard, too, came in for its share of industry and Army 
research. Armour, Swift, and Wilson developed a “de- 
fense” lard which was recommended by the Subsistence 
Research Laboratory as suitable for maneuvers and use 
in the field. 

Although tests showed this lard to be much superior to 
the commercial product from the point of view of stability 
and melting point, it was not at that time considered a 
long-life “shelf” item, suitable for canning and storing in 
high temperature areas. (This development came after the 
war was over.) 

Since the days of George Washington, the United States 
Army has known that the cooperation of men of commerce 
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and industry was its Achilles heel. If the contractor of 
Revolutionary and Civil Wars hedged or chose to run out 
on his contract to deliver food, the Army was out of luck. 
There were many instances where engagements were de- 
layed or lost because of lack of food. 

Around the time of the War of 1812, General E. P. 
Gaines wrote to the Secretary of War: 

“If I were called before Heaven to answer whether we 
have not lost more men by the badness of the provisions 
than by the fire of the enemy, I should give it as my 





Army cooks and mess personnel are shown how to cut 
and prepare meat at a National Live Stock and Meat 
Board school at Camp Kilmer in 1944. 


opinion that we had; and if asked what causes have tended 

.most to retard our military operations and repress that 
high spirit of enterprise for which the American soldiers 
are pre-eminently distinguished, I should say, the irregu- 
larity in the supply and badness of the rations have been 
the principal causes.” 

General Winfield Scott also wrote to Secretary Monroe 
objecting to the contract system of purchase: 

“The method is believed to be impolitic, and is vicious 
in time of war. The deputies of the issuing agents are 
necessarily as well acquainted with the numerical strength 
of the Army to which they are attached as the Adjutant- 
General himself. For a bribe they may communicate this 
intelligence to the enemy, or fail to make issue at some 
critical moment, and thus defeat the best views and hopes 
of the Commander-in-Chief. The movements of an army 
are necessarily subordinate to its means of subsistence, or 
as Marshal Saxe put it, to considerations of the belly.” 

Pressured into action, Congress finally created a com- 
pletely separate military organization to furnish subsist- 
ence for the Army. On April 11, 1818, President Monroe 
signed “an act to regulate the Staff of the Army,” which 
created the post of Commissary General. Now all pur- 
chases were contracted for “on public notice” with delivery 
“on inspection.” 

While the system was not foolproof and permitted con- 
siderable grafting by individual contractors, it was an 
improvement over the old method. During the Civil War 
the subsistence and supplies branch was expanded organ- 
izationally. 

In 1912, the subsistence department was again united 
with the Quartermaster Corps. The inadequate staffing and 
training of the subsistence branch had been spotlighted 
during the Spanish-American War, and some experts 
thought joining the two groups was the answer. 

During World War I, the quartermaster system func- 
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tioned surprisingly well in some ways. The depots set up 
throughout France and in this country served as a pattern 
for World War II, in fact. However, it was found desirable 
again to decentralize. In January, 1917, a Supplies Divi- 
sion was set up, under which the subsistence branch was 
of major importance, since it dealt with perishable supplies. 

The subsistence branch worked closely with the Food 
Division of the Surgeon General’s Office in drawing up 
specifications for army foods. Experts were stationed in 
packing plants and were consulted on types of food re- 
quired. 

In the two decades between the two world wars, with 
the Army reduced to 200,000 men, scattered throughout 
the country, each post, camp, and station bought its own 
perishables. When selective service got under way in 
1940, however, it became obvious that local buying would 
not supply the needs of the growing army. 

A Quartermaster Market Center system for buying 
perishables was set up, with headquarters in Chicago. 
There were 35 market centers throughout the country and 
one at Edmonton, Canada. In addition to these key market 
centers there were assembly and distribution points for 
breaking down and redistributing straight carloads of pro- 
duce into mixed shipments to go to the various posts and 
camps. 

The Market Center system soon expanded to take in 
procurement for all the armed services and for other gov- 
ernment agencies. At the height of the war, almost 2,200 
military personnel and civilians were working at the job 
of getting perishable foods to the 600 camps and posts in 
this country and the fighting forces overseas. 

Not to be overlooked in this discussion of the vast 
quantities of perishables procured, is the preparation of 
these foods. 

We have already touched upon the Revolutionary, Civil, 
and Spanish-American War cooking. Each man was pretty 
much his own cook, or one was chosen to cook for a rela- 
tively small group. Gradually common messes came into 





Refrigerated barges were developed during World War 
II to carry as much as 64 carloads of fresh meat to 
troops in the South Pacific. Signal Corps photo. 


being and in World War I the company mess was here to 
stay. Rolling kitchens were used then as in World War II. 

Meat cooking and preparation were greatly improved in 
World War II, due primarily to the efforts of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board. This association set up central 
meat cutting facilities at Army posts and trained 749 men 
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to serve as meat specialists on the regimental level. 

Realizing that civilians suddenly thrust into army and 
other service kitchens might need some help if they were to 
prepare meat in its best form, the Board conducted a 
widely diversified educational program. This consisted of 
a total of 4,600 lecture-demonstrations and distribution of 
instructional literature on cutting and cooking meat. 

With each war the United States has fought, subsistence, 
especially provision of perishables, has become more com- 
plex. 

These complexities were tragically demonstrated during 
the Spanish-American War when the armed forces fought 
outside the confines of their own nation’s borders. The 
report of the adjutant general, dated September 30, 1898, 
gave the number of men killed in battle or died of wounds 
as 345, while the mortality from disease or sickness 
totaled 2,485. Although few of these deaths can be attrib- 
uted to food or to lack of it, it is realized that nutrition 
probably played its part and that better food might have 
saved some of those who were lost in this “amateur” war. 

This war of 1898 proved that foods must be preserved 
and kept wholesome up to the point of consumption. Trop- 


ical conditions and unexpectedly long drawn out naval 
campaigns were faced without previous experience to guide 
the armed forces. 

World War I demonstrated subsistence needs on a much 
wider scale. Now the problem became one not of quality 
alone, but of enormous volume. Climate was not too great 
a factor, since climatic conditions in Europe were similar 
to those in our own country. 

World War II was not merely a “foreign” war or a 
“European” war but truly a global war. Now the com- 
plexities were numerous and intensified. All kinds of cli- 
mates from the tropic to the arctic were encountered. Long 
supply lines were a necessity. There were ships and men 
on the sea, under the sea, in the air, and on the land. There 
were individuals hacking their way through jungles, and 
large masses of men stranded on beaches. Each and all 
must be fed quickly and well with the transport and facil- 
ities available. 

And the next war? If we are to follow the inevitable 
laws of progression, it cannot be anything but a universal 
war. Wherever it may come, the fighters will need meat 
and the packers will see that they get it. 
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FLEX-0-MATIC 





Unheard of in earlier days, modern food processors in 
the meat industry are replacing home-baked meat loaves, 
hams and other meat préducts with fine quality, ready- 
to-serve foods baked in USP Meat Processing Ovens. 
This opens up new, lucrative markets for meat packers. 
USP FLEX-O-MATIC Ovens assure even baking and fine 
appearance, with a minimum of bake-out loss because 
of close control over time and baking temperatures. 

Progress in the meat industry is closely allied with 
equipment that makes progress profitable. We will be 
glad to plan with you. 


UNION STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


Manufacturers of Flex-O-Matic Meat Processing Ovens, 
WENDWAY Sanitary Steel Rod Belt Conveyors, Stainless Steel Meat 
Trucks, Portable Racks, Wire Shelves, Ingredient Bins and Work Tables. 





Compact, streamlined design, modern 
sanitation features. 


Stabilized, non-tip trays for level 
processing. 


Aluminized, heat-refiecting interior 
with thick fibre-glass insulation. 


Close control over temperature and 
baking time. 


Quick heat acceleration—low stand- 
by heat. 


Enel d Seal, 


» drive mechanism. 
All controls on front panel. 





Albion, Michigan 
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YOUR SURE GUIDE FOR 
UNDEVIATING QUALITY 















The Quality Control Certificate on every Fearn item is 
positive assurance of Fearn “‘top quality’ standards. Specifically 
it means that the product bearing it has been analyzed 
throughout its many.steps of processing—and has passed a final 
rigid inspection. Look for this coded Certificate on every 
shipment . . . it tells you that here, as always, are ‘‘flavors you 
can trust” to assure consistently fine taste appeal, consistently fine sales 


appeal for your products. Fearn Foods Inc., 


Franklin Park, Illinois. 


Fearn ingredients and specialty materials for packers: Straight Cures, Complete Cures, Special Cures * Fresh Pork 
Sausage Seasoning, Wiener Seasoning, Bologna Seasoning, Pickle and Pimiento Loaf Seasoning, Macaroni and Cheese 
Loaf Seasoning, Braunschweiger $ ing, Salami Seasoning, Rosedale Seasoning Salt, "C"’ Seasoning, "B" Season- 
ing, Chicken Paste, Smoke-Style Flavor ® Binders ® Fearn's Antioxidant 
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John Heinzelman 


to 163 Years of Industrial 
Refrigeration “Know How” 



























a C. J. Heinzelman John A. Heinzelman John A. Heinzelman, Jr. 


Heinzelman, one of the oldest families in industrial refrigeration . . . and still going 
strong . . . has played a major role in the progress and development of refrigeration for 
the Meat Packing Industry. 


The BUILDICE COMPANY was among the very first to explore and to engineer refrigera- 
tion equipment both for the blast freezing of meats and the tempering of meats. BUILDICE 
“firsts” include concentrating the brine solution used in unit coolers through freezing, and 
with the use of a compensating back pressure regulator by which high relative humidity is 
kept within the desired range with a minimum temperature spread between product and 
refrigerant. 


Refrigeration, perhaps more than any other single factor, made possible the transition of the 
Meat Industry from a primarily regional operation to the full-scale, big twelve billion- 
dollar giant it is today. BUILDICE helped pave the way . . . and today is carrying on in the 
same aggressive pioneering spirit of broadening its service and developing new high-efficiency 
units expertly engineered for greater economy of operation. 


BUILDICE: the name to remember in refrigeration! 


bd 2610 SOUTH SHIELDS AVE. 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
COMPANY, INC Phone CAlumet 5-1100 





BRANCHES 
MINNEAPOLIS MILWAUKEE SO. BEND, IND. INDIANAPOLIS 
3rd St. and 2nd Ave. 345 N. 50th St. 746 W. Sample St. 404 S. Collier St. 
Atlantic 6421 Greenfield 6-9449 Phone: 6-7427 Belmont 3047 


WAUPACA, WISC. . FT. WAYNE, IND. 





BUILDICE MANUFACTURED REFRIGERATION PRODUCTS AND SPECIALTIES | 








Spray Type Air Units * Evaporative Condensers * Dry Type Air Units * Heat Exchangers 
Pipe Fabrications * Raceway Coils * Sweetwater Coolers * Super Capacity Vertical Coils 
Surge Drum Arrangements * Ammonia Regenerators * Belt Ice Maker * Oil Separators 
Non Condensable Gas Purgers * Rockets * Inter Coolers * Buildicer * Liquid and Gas Condensers 
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EXACT WEIGHT Scale bacon For 35 years janie Supplying the Meat 


line checkweighing 1 Ib. 
units, wrapped both by ma- 
chine and by hand. John J. Felin’s 
Pork Packing Plant, Philadelphia, 
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Industry with EXACT WEIGHT Seales... 


Dollar-wise packers are...and always have been... particular about the scales they use. Frac- 
tional ounce errors quickly add up to dollar losses and packers throughout the country, real- 


izing this, specify EXACT WEIGHT SCALES to keep them in the black! 


Engineers entrusted with profitable production know that the weighing element is one of the 
most vital cost control measures at their disposal. Fractional ounce accuracy means improved 
quality and greater uniformity of product as well as saved dollars! Ingredient compounding, 
packaging and production line checkweighing are accomplished with speed and precision by 
packer-favored EXACT WEIGHT SCALES. Today these famous industrial scales have been do- 
ing more varied jobs, in more plants, in manual, semi-automatic and fully automatic operations 
than at any time during their 35 years of serving the Meat Industry. Their capacity to save 
time, money, product and labor are thoroughly recognized by men responsible for profitable 


volume production everywhere. 


omen (XACT WEIGHT SCALES 


Designed and_ built 
exclusively for bacon 

ackaging. Fully cor- 
ee treated at - < 
rosion treated anc 
stainless steel platter. LIZULLTUL, 


“apacity to one Ib. 

——— THE EXACT WEIGHT SCALE COMPANY 
915 W. Fifth Ave., Columbus 8, Ohio 
2920 Bloor St., W Toronto 18, Canada 
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ENAMELITE 


... an Outstanding Presstite 













Contribution to the progress of 
the Meat Industry 


Enamelite has been recognized 
for over 20 years as a superior ad- 
hesive cement for the bonding and 
sealing of corkboard and other types 
of insulation. 






Enamelite is a specially formula- 
ted Asphaltic Mastic. It is a cold-applied 
material which is workable in room temper- 
atures below freezing. It does not shrink on 
hardening, is odorless and will not contaminate 
food when fully set. 





The superior adhesion of Enamelite, and its unexcelled S| mt 
efficiency as a vapor barrier result in longer insulation life 
reducing the frequency of re-insulation. That's why you'll find it 
in the low temperature rooms of the nation’s leading meat packers. 


Want to know more about this splendid product? A call or — 
letter will bring complete information quickly. 









ENAMELITE serves two ways: 
l. As an exterior waterproof finish. : 
2. As an adhesive cement to bond and seal 
cork insulation 
Seating Comeounos | 
ey 


LE TAAWHIES 
THE PRESSTITE ENGINEERING LOMPANY 


39TH and CHOUTEAU © ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 
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ITHOUT refrigeration—the word being used in 
slaughtering, meat processing 
and distribution would have remained a local 

trade rather than becoming a regional and national indus- 
try. In the absence of cold preservation, and except for 
those products which can be heavily salted or canned, dis- 
tribution of meat would be confined to an area within a 
few miles of the slaughtering establishment and the time 
from killing floor to table could not exceed a few hours. 
It is almost impossible to conceive of meat processing 
without any refrigeration except seasonal cold, but that 
.... the state of the business generally only a hundred years 
ago. Ice refrigeration was first used to break the seasonal 
bonds that confined killing and curing to the winter months, 
and to extend for a short space the life of fresh meat. It 


its broadest sense 


was next employed in refrigerator cars and refrigerated 
ships, to preserve fresh meat while it was being transported 
from producing to consuming centers hundreds and thou- 
sands of miles apart. 

Cold preservation became even more useful as refrigera- 
tion evolved from a natural ice to a machine-made basis. 
Its extension to wholesale houses, motor trucks, retail food 
stores and finally to the consumers’ home, pushed back 
farther the boundaries of time and distance that tend to 
limit the utilization of meat. With the development of 
quick-freezing and the use of retail and home freezers, fresh 
steaks from the beef carcass hanging in the packer’s chill 
























The Pictet refrigerat- 
ing system in use at 
the Armour plant in 
Chicago in 1882, as il- 
lustrated by the “Sci- 
entific American” mag- 
azine of that year. The 
top picture may or may 
not be a true repre- 
sentation of a mechani- 
cally-refrigerated cool- 
er of the time; note the 
extensive brine coils, 
the gas for illumina- 
tion and the method of 
hanging the carcasses. 
The Pictet system, ac- 
cording to NP adver- 
tisements, used anhy- 
drous sulphurous oxide 
as a safe primary re- 
frigerant. The com- 
pressor appears to be 
about 25-ton capacity. 
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What (Yyaneged Meat Packing 


from a trade to an industry 


diel 





cooler today, may be eaten with great gusto six months 
hence by a consumer 3,000 miles from the slaughtering 
plant. 

Dramatic and eventful was the year 1891. Its winter 
the ice-freezing season—was short and mild. Spring and 
summer brought a great ice shortage since only half the 
usual tonnage was available. Action of the law of supply 
and demand carried its inevitable consequence; natural ice 
tradesmen, who at this time controlled the bulk of the ice 
used, hiked their prices. The Provisioner published a 
news item reporting that the trade of Topeka, Kans., had 
raised the price to $1.50 (uninflated) per 100 pounds. The 
magazine said that the price of 35c per cwt. had been 
doubled in its own home town of New York. 

In common with the rest of the meat trade, which at this 
time depended mainly upon natural ice, the editor showed 
concern over the effect of higher ice prices on operating 
costs. As a solution, the editor suggested that members of 
the greater New York meat industry pool their interests to 
build their own ice company. 

The reaction of the natural ice consuming trades and in- 


dustries to the shortage was to turn to mechanical refriger- 
ation, which promised to furnish ice or refrigeration the 
year around. There was still some controversy about the 
desirability of artificial ice. Some of the arguments seem, 
in retrospect, to consist more of sound and fury than fact. 
Reflecting current thinking, the Provisioner of April 18, 
1891, noted that “the natural ice dealers say that artificial 
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ice lasts longer, but they attempt to offset this admission 
by the statement that their ice is colder than any mechan- 
ically-made product.” 

From its very beginning the magazine championed the 
cause of artificial ice and mechanical refrigeration. While 
artificial ice and mechanical refrigeration were established 
from the scientific and practical standpoints, there was 
much popular prejudice against these innovations. The 
NP in 1891 commented that every intelligent man who had 
tried artificial ice was loud in his praise of its qualities, and 
the magazine scoffed at those who reported detecting an 
odor of ammonia in artificial ice. 

Reaction of the meat industry to the high cost of natural 
ice in 1891 is probably typified in the view expressed by 
Thomas D. Foster, who headed the American interests of 
John Morrell & Co. Foster already possessed experience 
with mechanical refrigeration as the firm had purchased a 
small ice machine as early as 1883. Writing from Ottumwa 
to his home office in Liverpool, he stated: 

“The cooling of the plant the coming summer is now an 
important problem. We have saved about 5,000 tons of 
ice. It will take 10,000 tons to run us. There is no ice here 
and it does not look like any. If we have to go north, it 
will mean that the ice will cost us equal to $2.50 to $3 per 
ton in our packinghouse this summer. The decision to be 
made now is whether we should buy ice at this price, or put 
in another machine. If we put money into ice, it is gone; 
if into a machine it will be there. It is only a matter of 
time when we shall have to get one and we shall save $6,000 
to $8,000 of its cost this summer. I believe we should put 
in a 100-ton machine. It will probably cost $25,000 to 
$30,000 with additional boiler capacity, but I should 
recommend getting a good one.” 

The cost of natural ice not only reflected the expense of 
harvesting the material from streams and lakes, but also 
the transportation and storage costs. A 1902 issue of the 
NP reported on the ice harvesting activities of Armour and 
Company at Big Sioux River, and the shipment via the 
Milwaukee of several trainloads of ice a day to Chicago. 

An immense amount of space was required to store the 
quantities of natural ice needed for packinghouse operation. 
The physical size of the ice house frequently made the meat 
plant appear like a pygmy by comparison. The shift from 
natural ice to mechanical refrigeration was not abrupt. As 
late as 1914 the natural ice harvest totaled 15,000,000 tons 
and was valued at $194,000,000. By that date, however, 
meat industry use of natural and artificial ice was pretty 
much restricted to branch houses, small plants and refrig- 
erator cars. 

When ice was used for refrigeration, the packers com- 
puted ice melting requirements on a basis of cooling 3 lbs. 
of meat from 80° to as low as the meat could be cooled by 
the ice melting, for each pound of ice melted. F. W. Wilder 
comments in “The Modern Packing House” (1905) that 
“while this rule undoubtedly was the result of practical 
experience with well-constructed coolers, and was in no wise 
based upon theoretical or heat unit formulas, yet it is in- 
teresting to note how close this old rule compares with 
modern formulas for computing refrigeration.” 

Ice refrigeration had its drawbacks, but it also had some 
virtues which users of purely mechanical cooling have 
worked hard to achieve. As S. C. Bloom, refrigerating ex- 
pert, said in the NP a few years ago: 

“They really had air-conditioned storage in those days, 
although that term was not yet invented. Ice has a perfectly 
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definite temperature (32° F.) automatically maintained by 
nature, and where ice chambers were designed to allow for 
proper air circulation there was an absolute minimum of 
meat shrinkage. Air impurities arising from hot product 
were condensed on the ice and drained away, so the packer 
had an air purification system which not only eliminated 
these, but also humidified the air and thereby reduced 
shrinkage.” 

Ice sometimes provided excessive moisture. To reduce 
the moisture resulting from the use of ice, the PROVISIONER 
recommended spreading oatmeal or the waste bittern from 
salt works. Waste bittern could also be used to indicate the 
level of humidity in the room when dissolved in water in 
a ratio of two for one. If the moisture ratio in the room 
were correct, the water and bittern would blend in balance. 
If unbalanced, there would be either excess water or bittern, 
depending on the room’s humidity. 

How was ice used for refrigeration in the meat plant? 

Sometimes it was held in cribs and lofts in a cooler and 
gravity was depended upon to move the chilled air. As 
early as the 1870's a steam-driven pump or fan was used 
to circulate air over ice in a closed chamber and then force» 
it out into a carcass cooler. A shipboard installation of 
this type, employed in the movement of American chilled 
beef to England, is shown in the illustration on page 77. 

Probably ice began to be used as a primary refrigerant 
for chilling a secondary refrigerant (brine) around the 
same time. We do know that the first mechanical meat 
plant refrigerating systems (about 1880) circulated chilled 
brine through pipe coils (see the illustration on page 197). 

The greatest efficiency in use of ice was probably 
achieved around 1900. Even then the material could not 
compete with mechanical refrigeration except where it was 
extremely cheap or for special purposes, such as refrigera- 
tor car cooling. The PRoOvISsIONER in 1904 described the 
Cooper ice system as it was used in a combination meat 
processing plant and retail store in Minneapolis. 

In the Cooper system, cold calcium chloride brine was 
circulated by gravity from ice-chilled primary coils on the 
second floor of the structure through secondary coils in a 
room on the main floor. Air was forced from the coolers 
into the secondary coil room by fans and, after chilling, 
was returned to the coolers. The rate of circulation was 
one air change every five minutes. 

The primary coils (the same number as secondary) 
were housed in water-tight, insulated tanks. These tanks 
were filled with salt and ice. Supply and return mains 
connected the primary and secondary coils. Temperatures 
of 33 to 35° were maintained in the coolers and the coil- 
equipped basement freezer was held at 15°. The curing 
cellar was cooled by air brought by duct from the second- 
ary coil room. 

The Cooper system was described as “ideal for the small 
plant which can purchase natural ice at a reasonable price.” 
It required little attention except during the warm months. 
Ice was crushed and conveyed by power equipment from 
the ice room to the primary tanks. 

Secondary coils were kept free of frost by means of cal- 
cium chloride in loose form held in gutters above the pipes. 
The calcium chloride absorbed moisture, became liquid 
and fell through perforations in the gutter onto the pipes 
to free them of accumulated frost. Ice consumption for 
this plant handling 100 hogs, 25 cattle and 25 sheep 
was said to be 34% to 4 tons per day in the summer. 
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Refrigerating by Machine 


) ECHANICAL refrigeration had advanced by slow 
steps to its 1891 status. The first compression 
machine that actually worked appears to have been built 
by. Jacob Perkins, an American engineer, in 1834. Perkin’s 
design included the four principal parts of the plant—com- 
pressor, condenser, expansion valve and evaporator—that 
are still employed in every compression installation. His 
machine was charged with ether. Although Perkins devel- 
oped a rudimentary “can ice” system, with a brine tank 
and boxes to hold the water, the apparatus did not achieve 
commercial success. 

Professor A. C. Twining, who is generally credited with 
the construction of the first successful ice-making machine, 
started to use sulphuric ether as a refrigerant in 1848. One 
of his machines, consisting of a double-acting pump of 84% 
in. diameter with a 16-in. stroke, and combining a vacuum 
and compression effect, was actually built in Cleveland in 
1855. In spite of operating difficulties the machine is re- 
ported to have frozen 1,600 lbs. of ice per day. The in- 
flammability of the ether, the high vacuum on the evapora- 
tor side, excessive introduction of air into the system and 
the difficulty of obtaining proper lubricants were factors 
that defeated Twining’s ice machine. 

While other explorers in the field obtained British pat- 
ents, one of the first inventors to secure an American 
patent on an ice machine was Dr. John Gorrie of Apalachi- 
cola, Fla., who was seeking a year around source of ice to 
relieve his fever-stricken patients. His apparatus included 
a cylinder of 8- or 9-in. diameter for compressing the air, 
with a smaller cylinder for air expansion. The heat of 
compression was removed by injecting water into the first 
cylinder, and the air was then conducted into a receiver 
surrounded by cold water where it was cooled further. The 
air was expanded in the second cylinder, creating a low 
temperature. Some reports state that the salt water to be 
cooled was injected into the expansion cylinder, while 
others say that the cylinder was surrounded by a brine 
jacket built into the bottom of the ice-making tank. Dr. 
Gorrie died before a large machine could be built. 

Some early applications of the new ice making machinery 
to meat preservation were not too successful. Dr. James 
Harrison of Australia in 1859 brought out a compressor 
with two slide valves on each side of the cylinder. He 
used ether as the refrigerant. The British vessel Norfolk 
was equipped with his machine to furnish ice for a ship- 
ment of meat from Australia to England. However, when 
the voyage was three-fourths completed, the ice ran out 
and the meats spoiled. In 1879 the Sérathleven equipped 
with a Bell-Coleman machine made this run successfully. 

The French brothers, Edmund and Ferdinand Carre, in- 
vented the first of the ammonia absorption machines. Three 
of their units were slipped through the Northern blockade 
during the Civil War and were installed in New Orleans. 
They failed to work, however, and one was later moved to 
San Antonio where, after much effort and many changes, it 
was finally made to operate. 

From the 1870's onward there was feverish activity in 
the field of mechanical refrigeretion. Rankin, a leading 
engineer, took out 24 different patents covering, among 
other applications, packinghouses and railroad cars. Linde 
perfected the ammonia compression system. David Boyle 
established the Boyle Ice Machine Co. and installed over 
200 successful plants. He was the first to try the brine 
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spray system for cooling air. D. L. Holden patented his 
“regealed” system of ice making, in which the ice was 
scraped from a revolving drum and then compressed into 
slocks. 

F. M. McMillan and Silas Merchant in 1876 founded the 
Arctic Ice Manufacturing Co. which achieved success in 
setting up ice-making plants. One of their first was built in 
1878 in Nevada and made ice in sheets 12 in. thick, 12 ft. 
wide and 40 ft. long. In the same year Charles T. Ball in- 
stalled his first compression machine at Dallas. 

The De La Vergne compressor, using oil injection to 
eliminate the need for excessive clearance in the cylinder, 
was developed in 1879. More than a thousand of these 
machines were built and gave good service. During 1881 
the Fred W. Wolf Co. began building horizontal ammonia 
compressors in Chicago. The Vilter Manufacturing Co. 
was founded in Milwaukee in 1887. During 1886 the Frick 
Co., which had previously been engaged in building steam 
engines, entered the mechanical refrigeration field. In the 
following year the firm built a 150-ton unit for Armour 
and this machine performed faithfully for 40 years. The 
York Manufacturing Co. was founded in 1891 by P. H. 
Galtfelter. The Henry Vogt Machine Co. was also active 
in construction of mechanical refrigeration equipment dur- 
ing this period. 

There is some difficulty in tracing the early application 
of mechanical refrigeration in the meat industry because 
the equipment was almost always described as “ice-making 
machinery,” whether or not it was actually employed for 
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A “Big” plant setup advertised in 1892. 
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Here’s Why... 
MATHEWS SERVICE FEATURES 


MATHEWS EQUIPMENT FEATURES 


SUPERB FLEET of 120 Fruehauf 32-foot, Stainless 
Steel Trailers; Powered by Mack Heavy-duty 
Diesel Tractors. 


EFFICIENT INSULATION consists of 612 inches of 
material proven best by actual operating test. 


SUPERIOR TEMPERATURE CONTROL is assured by 
Model R Thermo King Heavy-duty Unit. ZERO, 
or any desired temperature, maintained under all 
conditions. 


CONSTANT AIR CIRCULATION is made certain by 
the Extruded Floor, and Rub Rails. 


OVERHEAD RAILS for carrying carcass beef are a 
special feature of Mathews Trailers. 
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195 Northern Avenue 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Liberty 2-6330 


1811 South Indiana Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
CAlumet 5-4627 





3641 Geringer Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Mulberry 6116 


Cm ae es ASE 
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NINE TERMINAL OFFICES east of the Mississippi 
serve you promptly. 


EXPERIENCED SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES help 
solve your shipping problems and give you rates 
and information “on-the-spot.” 


INTER-OFFICE TELETYPE HOOK-UP enables us to 
inform you immediately as to movement and loca- 
tion of shipments at all times. 


EFFECTIVE SAFETY CONTROLS include I.C.C. 
authorization, trained drivers, inspection of equip- 
ment, etc. 


FULL INSURANCE PROTECTION covers cargo, ac- 
cident, public liability, fire and theft. 


NO “LAY-OVERS” because the same two trained 
and experienced drivers “carry-on” from pick-up 
to delivery. 

FREE TERRITORIAL SERVICE DIRECTORY provides 


shippers and receivers with information useful in 
planning their distribution. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE: ONTARIO, NEW YORK © Phone: 4751 


e 
TERMINAL OFFICES AT 
Delmar Road 


SALISBURY, MARYLAND 
SAlisbury 2-1586 


4420 Payne Avenue 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
HEnderson 1-3000 


251 South Oakwood Bivd. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Vinewood 1-9500 


210 12th Street 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
JOurnal Square 3-0476 





591 Pear Avenue 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
Phone: 37-9461 


ONTARIO, NEW YORK 
Phone: 4751 
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We Are Proud to be Part of the Meat Industry... 


. and to have supplied some of the finest plants in the country with 










quality equipment,” says R. A. Hawley, President of Meat Packers Equip- 
ment Company. Mepaco started in 1933 in a small 500 sq. ft. plant — has 
grown from that into their present 11,000 sq. ft. modern plant. Mepaco 
Ham and meat loaf molds are in use in every state of the union. The 





name of Mepaco stands for the ultimate of product quality and manu- 
facturing efficiency. The Mepaco-Tipper Smoker shown at the right is 
the result of years of development and is the finest in smoking equipment 
available today. 





“MEPACO” means 
_ Quality Equipment 





) = “Mepaco’ 
- Stainless Steel Meat Loaf Mold 


Revolutionary, 100% Stainless Steel. No other metal anywhere. 
C. More sanitary, and much more simple to close and open. Also 
much more durable. The last word in efficient loaf production. 
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° “Mepaco” Power Stuffer 

“S Production will go up and costs will go down with this 

n machine. Handles ham or meat loaves, cellulose or 
other casings. One operator can handle 400 or more 
loaves per hour. Adjustable speed and pressure. 
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MEPACO Meat Pachers Equipment Co, 












1226 FORTY-NINTH AVENUE QAKLAND 1, CALIFORNIA 








Our Complete, Modern Plant 


Built in 1946, with the latest fabri- 

cating and manufacturing facilities 

i — consists of 11,000 sq. ft. of con- 

, ’ crete — steel — brick construction. 
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TOHTZ 


AN IMPORTANT NAME IN 
SLAUGHTERING EQUIPMENT 
_ SINCE 191 3 








R. W. Tohtz H. W. Tohtz H. O. Tohtz 


SIGNIFICANT DATES IN THE HISTORY OF THE TOHTZ FAMILY 


19 1 3. Helmuth W. Tohtz started to work for the Brecht Co. as Superin- 
tendent; became General Superintendent of Brecht Co. in 1915. 


1922. «Mr. Tohtz became President of the Bonnell-Tohtz Co.; sold his busi- 
ness to Menges-Mange in 1932. 


19 3 5 The sons, Richard and Helmuth, founded the R. W. Tohtz Co. 


19 3 7 Helmuth W. Tohtz was elected President of the R. W. Tohtz Co. 
The company expanded its line to include complete slaughtering 
equipment; and has handled the installation of equipment in plants 
throughout the United States, South America and other foreign 
countries. 


A Word About Helmuth W. Tohtz 


The name H. W. Tohtz has been a well-known one in Meat Packing and Meat Processing 
circles for many years—as a designer and fabricator alike. His list of inventions and designs 
inctude such diverse machinery as the Hog Scraper, Brine Wall Spray Unit, Forming Machine, 
Wiener Cutting Machine. His talents have been called in by various plants on numerous oc- 
casions for consultations in the development of plant planning and special machinery. While 
Superintendent of the Brecht Company, he was the first to motorize packing house equipment. 
Prior to this time all such equipment was belt-driven. Now, at 75, Helmuth W. Tohtz is still 
active in the daily operation of R. W. Tohtz Co. 


R. W. TOHTZ & CO. 


R-W Meat Packing Equipment 
4875 Easton Ave. St .Louis, Mo. 
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Vv Quality Meat Wrappers 
..- Stnce 1893! 



















v Glassine and Greaseproof Papers 
... Since 1905! 





\ HARTFORD CITY knows the packers’ meat wrapping problems . . . and 
hes been solving them effectively since 1893. HARTFORD CITY in 1905 
became the first to manufacture Glassine and Greaseproof Papers in the United 
States. Today our long history of close association with the Meat Industry 
and 58 years of manufacturing “know-how” behind us, we are in a better position 
than ever to help you .. . and supply you with really superior paper wraps! 
Our modern plant is geared to fill 
the requirements of the gigantic 
Meat Industry . . . and set up to act 
immediately on all orders, large or 


small. 




















Harrroro li 


PAPER COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE: HARTFORD CITY, INDIANA 








CHICAGO OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 
620 First National Bank Building 15 Park Row 










38 South Dearborn Street Su'te 2206 


New York 38, N.Y. 






Chicago 3, Illinois 
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that purpose. While there is reason to doubt that the packer 
would go through the intermediate steps of making and 
handling ice to refrigerate his coolers when, from around 
1880 onward, he could obtain the desired effect by circu- 
lating chilled brine through pipe coils, there were probably 
some plants in which artificial ice was produced to use in 
facilities built for natural ice cooling. 

In any case, the changeover from ice (natural and arti- 
ficial) to mechanical refrigeration must have proceeded on 
a “piece-by-piece” basis with one or two coolers at a time 
being converted to some form of the new system. The cen- 
tralized refrigeration plant does not appear to have come 
into use until around 1900; prior to that time small-capac- 
ity compressors (large in physical size by our standards) 
were installed fairly close to the point of refrigeration use. 

There is evidence of the decentralization of early refrig- 
eration facilities in an advertisement run by Armour in the 
PROVISIONER of 1901. The firm offered a number of small 
75-ton units from its Chicago plant. These were being 
supplanted, the advertisement said, by four large machines 
with a total capacity of 2,400 tons in a move to centralize 
power and refrigeration production which had heretofore 
been scattered over 35 acres of plant. The machines were 
all of the vertical compression type and single acting ex- 
cept in one instance, namely a 100-ton De La Vergne ma- 
chine, which had two ammonia compressors. The ammonia 
compressors of the 75-ton machines were 1514-in. diameter, 
30-in. stroke, and steam cylinders were 22-in. diameter with 
36-in. stroke. The advertisement said that the floor space 
required by the machines was 26 x 2] ft., and the height 
was 21 ft. Some of the machines offered had been designed 
and built by John Bouchard, Armour master mechanic and 
inventor of meat plant equipment. 

This does not mean that large capacity compressors were 
not made. The NP of March 26, 1892 described a De La 
Vergne machine of 500-ton capacity built for the An- 
heuser-Busch plant in St. Louis. The unit was 261% ft. 
high and occupied a floor space of 37 ft. by 22 ft. It had a 
platform 3 ft. high to enable the operator to reach the 
‘throttle valve of the high pressure cylinder, while a man 
6 ft. high could just stand under the hook rod reaching 
from the rock arm to the low pressure cylinder. The ma- 
chine had two flywheels, each 141% ft. in diameter and 
weighing 30,000 lbs. The Corliss engine was a cross-com- 
pound, condensing unit rated at 600 h.p. The steam 
cylinders were 32x64x48 in. The crankshaft weighed nearly 
21,000 Ibs. and was made of the best selected horseshoe 
scrap iron. Total weight of the machine was 350,000 lbs. 

At the time the PROvIsIONER was founded the battle be- 
tween different types of ice-making machines had settled 
down to a contest between the absorption and compression 
systems. Before the perfection of the electric motor, the 
absorption system found many users since it could be em- 
ployed economically where there was plenty of low pres- 
sure steam exhausted from steam engines. While still 
found today in a few plants, the excessive space require- 
ments and relatively low economy of the system doomed 
it in the meat industry. Even at the turn of the century a 
good absorption system produced the effect of only 24 lbs. 
of ice from 1 lb. of steam, while an equally well-operated 
compression system gave 50 lbs. for each 1 lb. of steam. 

Up to 1902 about 4,300 patents had been granted cover- 
ing refrigerating processes and 681 of these were on ice 
making machines. Inventive genius of the period some- 
times took queer turns, such as the attempt to fill a Mem- 
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phis ice house by allowing water to flow down over a 
system of vertical chilled pipes. A thicker and thicker 
layer of ice was gradually built up on the pipes and by 
spring the house was nearly filled. Unfortunately, the Mis- 
sissippi invaded the building during the spring floods. The 
structure was buoyed up by its ice content and, machinery 
and all, floated away down the river. 

The idea of freezing water in a “natural” manner was 
fairly common in the 1890’s. One authority suggested that 
clear ice could be obtained by placing a water pipe on a 
wooden frame two or three stories high in a room held at 
26 to 28°. Water released from the pipe in fine jets would 
freeze at once and would eventually form gigantic pillars 
or icicles which could be broken up into usable form. 

Even in the 1890's refrigeration was still a strange proc- 
ess to many in the meat trade and odd ideas abounded as to 
what natural or artificial ice or mechanical cooling would 
do to the product. For example, in 1896 the NP cautioned 
‘ts readers against holding beef for long periods in the 
freezer, stating that the meat would lose its flavor and 
nutritive properties unless it was coated with snow. This 
was recognition of the fact that frozen meat requires sur- 
face protection. 

During the same year an article in the magazine ad- 
vanced the idea that artificially-chilled beef soured from 
the outside in, and beef cooled with natural ice from the 
inside out. The author gave these “facts” as proof of the 
superiority of artificial ice. 

At the turn of the century a leading refrigeration au- 
thority said that a plentiful supply of oxygen was neces- 
sary to retard spoilage. In support of his theory he stated, 
“We have already learned this by the fact that the chimney 
is a good place in which to hang meat for safekeeping. 
This is due to the strong draft of air to be found there.” 

The same so-called authority said that dry, cold air, 
which was well-circulated, was the ideal refrigerant. He 
argued that low temperature by itself was not enough, and 
cited the experience in ice cellars where the meat did not 
keep unless tightly packed with ice. 

Some in the meat trade were obsessed with the idea that 
they should be able to eat their cake and have it too—or 
utilize the heat-absorption quality of ice without melting 
the material. While sympathizing with their desire for 
economy, the PROVISIONER pointed out that it was the food 
and not the ice that was being preserved. 

Another fallacy which enjoyed some acceptance was the 
belief that meat which was a little the worse for wear could 
be restored to freshness if it were well washed and hung 
in a cold room for 24 hours. To disprove this idea the NP 
cited the work done by Coleman and McKendrick in 1885; 
these investigators had found that while the progress of 
spoilage could be halted by holding meat at temperatures 
of 0° and below, putrefactive action was resumed when 
the product was brought back into a normal temperature 
and held there. 

Another oddity of the time was the practice of spreading 
manure on the floors of railroad cars to prevent product 
from freezing in cold weather. 

Coolers were frequently built with doors or windows 
which could be opened to the outside air in cold weather 


to get a little free refrigeration, and closed during the § 


warmer months. Engineers and architects had difficulty in 
convincing some packers that it was more economical to 
build coolers with unbroken walls and insulation. 
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Methods of Application 


Y 1898 the Provisioner reported that there were three 

methods of applying mechanical refrigeration in the 
meat industry: 1) Direct expansion; 2) The indirect sys- 
tem in which ammonia was circulated in coils in a brine 
tank and the cold brine pumped through room coils or 
troughs, and 3) A combination of direct expansion and 
brine circulation. The magazine said that direct expansion 
was gaining favor at the time because the pipe used in the 
brine system had a relatively short life (sometimes only 
three years), brine leakage in pumping was costly and the 
brine tanks required considerable space. 

The big bugaboo in the use of direct expansion was the 
frosting of the pipes and coils. A number of ingenious de- 
vices were developed to overcome this difficulty and func- 
tioned with more or less effectiveness. In one, a number of 
sheet metal discs were affixed to a horizontal shaft and 
at their lower edge dipped into a tank filled with cold brine. 
These discs, with their thin coating of brine, revolved 
slowly and formed a series of narrow channels through 
which the air was blown. The brine cooler in which the 
discs revolved, the evaporator which cooled the brine tank 
and the air cooler formed a single apparatus, the evapora- 
tor coils being directly underneath the discs and in the tank 
containing the brine. 

In another setup a spiral ammonia evaporator was placed 
in an air duct in, near or over the cooler. Air from the 
cooler was circulated by means of a fan through the 
evaporator air duct. The coils, which became coated dur- 
ing operation, were defrosted by heat from pipes carrying 
hot gases. 

The refrigerator coil room was the forerunner of the 
brine spray deck and the unit cooler. A cut pipe was hung 
over the evaporator coils and from it a sheet of brine cas- 
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caded over the coils, keeping them free of frost and, at 
the same time, being chilled and somewhat broken into 
droplets with magnified power to pick up heat. The brine 
fell into a tank below the coils and was pumped back over 
them. In reporting on this arrangement the NP said that 
cooling first took place in the brine, and then in air as it 
gave up its heat load to the brine. Air was forced into the 
cooling chamber by fans and thence to the chill room. 
The disadvantage of the system was excessive brine carry- 
over into the chill room. 

The idea of conditioning air in lofts or chambers above 
the chill rooms, and utilizing gravity to drop the cold air 
into the cooler, had gained general acceptance by around 
1900. Ducts leading from the highest point in the chill 
room carried warm air into the loft at a point above the 
refrigerating surfaces. Discussing refrigeration, F. W. 
Wilder said in “The Modern Packing House” (1905) : 

“Forced circulation is sometimes employed in connection 
with chill rooms, but this means of air circulation is by no 
means as desirable or efficient as natural gravity circula- 
tion. The fan circulation directs the air currents in straight 
lines, the currents are deflected by every obstacle which 
they encounter, and are thrown upward, downward or side- 
wise, in every case to the points of least resistance. Conse- 
quently, the moisture and foul gas thrown off by one 
carcass may be forced directly upon the surface of the next 
carcass, and there condensed to remain and contaminate 
the product.” 

Writing of the early use of direct expansion in hog 
chilling, A. G. Solomon, veteran refrigeration plant oper- 
ating engineer, said in the PROVISIONER: 

“In one large Chicago plant there were 14 hog coolers, 
each holding 2.000 hogs. Seven of these coolers were filled 
with fresh hogs each day. The other seven held hogs of 
the previous day’s kill. Hogs were cut at the end of 48 
hours. Hot coolers were allowed to reach a temperature of 





The development of packing- 
house refrigeration was sum- 
marized in this drawing used 
by Arthur Cushman in a lee- 
ture given in 1924 under the 
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auspices of the Institute of 
Meat Packing of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. The first il- 
lustration shows an ice bunker 
and the cooler walls are insu- 
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lated with sawdust; the sec- 
ond, direct expansion coils 
with calcium chloride for de- 
frosting; the third, the brine 
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curtain system, and the bot- 
tom picture, a typical brine 
spray installation. All employ 
gravity for movement of the 
air. The lecture was given 
before the use of unit coolers 
of the floor or the overhead 
types, or finned coils, had be- 
come general in the meat 
packing industry. 




































65° F. before any coils were turned on. The temperature 
was then lowered according to a set schedule until 28° was 
reached. The pipe deck above each cooler had eight direct 
expansion coils. This arrangement permitted close regu- 
lation of the temperature. 

“The direct expansion system was hard on the engineer- 
ing force because the coolers were located at a considerable 
distance from the engine room. Outside men watched the 
cooler temperature and regulated the hand-operated ex- 
pansion valves. (There were no automatic valves in those 
days.) With this great number of expansion valves located 
in rooms where temperatures ranged from 28 to 65°, it is 
easy to see how difficult it was to set each valve properly. 

“At times, nothing but highly superheated vapor would 
pass through the main suction header, and the engine room 
crew would have to contend with smoking hot compressor 
piston rods. Then slugs of liquid would come along with 
saturated vapor, the compressors would freeze up and it 
would be almost impossible to get on the deck of the 
machines and tighten up on the packing glands. Sometimes 
so much liquid came back that the machines had to be 
slowed down and the suction valves partly closed.” 

Automatic expansion valves, such as those introduced by 
H. A. Phillips & Co. in the late 1920’s, permit the automatic 
flow of refrigerant into the evaporator to maintain the 
desired suction pressure. A further refinement which is 
being added to modern systems is the compensating back 
pressure regulator. This unit automatically controls the 
back pressure in relation to the air temperature in the hot 
carcass cooler and prevents the air temperature from drop- 
ping too low. The advantage of the system is a lowering 
of the split between the evaporator temperature and the 
room temperature as the refrigeration load in the cooler 
is reduced. 

Around the turn of the century exposed brine circula- 
tion came into use with the invention of the curtain system 
by Horace C. Gardner. This development played an im- 
portant part in fitting mechanical refrigeration to the needs 
of the large plants which were then being constructed. 
The Gardner system called for a left or curtain room di- 
rectly above the cooler. Chilled brine was fed into a dis- 
tributing trough located just beneath the ceiling and thence 
into lateral troughs, from each of which was hung a cur- 
tain extending to the floor at an angle of about 30 degs. 
Brine from the lateral troughs trickled down over the cur- 
tain and picked up heat, moisture and foreign gases from 
the warm air rising from the chill room. The brine header 
was carried on the floor so that it was kept relatively free 
of frost by spatter from the falling brine. 

Not only did the curtain system permit rapid chill down, 
but it absorbed the moisture arising from the chill room 
without impairment of efficiency (except for brine dilu- 
tion) and avoided brine carryover into the cooler. Cur- 
tain cleaning and replacement were disadvantages. 

Refrigeration engineering was bringing out other im- 
provements. The PROVISIONER mentioned an evaporative 
condenser in which the cooling water was exposed to the 
evaporative effect of air circulated in the unit. The NP in 
1905 said that a cooling tower would cut water bills about 
90 per cent. The article stated a preference for the open 
tower because it was easier to clean, had no fans to become 
loose and allowed the air to be effective at all levels. In 
the type of tower described in the article, the water dropped 
from perforated pans down flutes and then passed through 
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Hog cooler in an early Chicago meat plant. Note the 
large size of carcasses and distance between rails, 
Heads were not removed and carcasses were not split. 


a series of baffles. The tower required 150 gallons per 
minute for a 100 horsepower plant. 

Experiments were also conducted with various refrig- 
erating media. Petroleum and fuller’s earth were tested as 
substitutes for salt. Petroleum was discarded because of 
its odor, while fuller’s earth was found to be unsuitable 
because it left a coating on the pipes and pumps. Brine’s 
place as a refrigeration carrier was clinched by the discov- 
ery of the applicability of calcium chloride. The NP re- 
ported that calcium chloride would permit the use of 
temperatures as low as —40°, a much lower temperature 
than could be obtained with salt. 


Brine Spray and Quick Chill 


ULL advantage was taken of the heat absorption power 
of minutely divided brine in the system in which the 
liquid was sprayed in the air in decks or lofts. 

Writing in the PRovISIONER in 1924, refrigeration expert 
S. C. Bloom said that brine spray systems could be classed 
as “direct” and “indirect.” He commented: 

“The more common types of direct system include the 
overhead deck, vertical duct, overhead duct and overhead 
tube systems. The indirect systems are exemplified by the 
Linde system in which the air is drawn over brine-showered 
cooling coils; also by the fan and dehumidifier arrange- 
ment, wherein the air is drawn through a brine spray 
cabinet; the brine cooling being done usually outside the 
spray chamber. 

“In the author’s opinion, the overhead deck system is by 
far the best and most adaptable to varying conditions. In 
carcass coolers, where quick chill is demanded and the 
duty is high, it is unexcelled from every point of view. 

“The vertical duct system, wherein the spray chambers 
are located between columns in the cooler, or along the 
walls, is being looked upon very favorably by many.” 

The cabinets and vertical ducts mentioned in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs appear to be the ancestors of the unit 
coolers which were to become so popular in the late 1920's 
and 1930's. 

What was good refrigeration practice with respect to 
hogs at the turn of the century? 

In the first place, some packers were still holding their 
hogs in an unrefrigerated hanging room for one to two 
hours after slaughter to permit the escape of “animal heat.” 
The belief that “animal heat” was a special quality, and 
(Turn to page 211) 
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IT’S AN AIRTIGHT CASE 


Nothing protects mear like acan/ 


Guard the delicate flavor of 
your meat products and 
- keep them in tip-top condi- 
| tion. Conservation—so im- 

portant in today’s defense 
economy — demands the best in packag- 
ing protection for perishable meats. No 
wonder so many packers depend on 
Continental cans. 


Designed by packaging experts, Conti- 
nental meat cans come in a wide variety 
of sizes and shapes. All of them provide 
a perfect hermetic seal. Many are made 
with special linings. They are built to 
stand up to the rough handling of ship- 
ping and storing. What’s more, they have 
plenty of eye and sales appeal—our 
lithographers are masters of their craft. 


CONTINENTAL © CAN COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 
100 Eost 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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HIRAM CUKE SEZ: 
“Smart folks have been 


using Goldsmith’s Diced 








"iiiest Pickles since ’way back in 1914!” 








Use 


THE 





GOLDSMITH has been delivering diced sweet pickled taste and eye appeal to 
Packers and Sausage Makers since 1914. The natural, attractive green color 
actually enhances the appearance of your meat loaves and sausage specialties 


..and invites sales! 


Other sales-boosters in the GOLDSMITH line include: Diced Sour and Dill 
Pickles ... Sweet or Sour Chunks... Diced Red and Green Peppers. Write for 


full particulars. 





GOLDSMITH'S | Diced Sweet Pickle in your loaves and specialties! 











e NATURALLY BEAUTIFUL GREEN COLOR 
e DICED...READY TO SERVE 


LOW-COST SALES-GETTER 


e IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


¢ SAMPLES ON REQUEST 





Write, wire or phone for samples and quotations! 


Goldsmith PICKLE COMPANY 


4941 SOUTH RACINE AVENUE 














CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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MURPHY 


















Engineered Refrigeration and 
Scientifically Insulated to 
Protect Meats Longer ...for Less! 


Safe delivery of meats and meat products depend on proper 
refrigeration en route! MURPHY REFRIGERATOR BODIES 
assure proper temperature conditions by applying 16 years of 
experience-gained “know-how” to sound, engineered construc- 
tion. MURPHY floors are built of 16 gauge galvanized steel 
welded to 10 gauge steel cross sills, sides and ends. 16 gauge 
steel framing posts are welded to 2x4 steel angles welded to 
floor cross sills. Outside panels are of 20 gauge cold rolled 
steel . . . inside lining, 22 gauge galvanized walls and ceiling 

. and 12 gauge galvanized floors with 1ll-inch turn-up. 
All-steel roof, all-steel doors with chrome hinges and 3-point 
locks. Top insulation efficiency provided by 4-inch thickness 
in the floor, 5” in the walls, and 6” in the roof. Your choice 
of refrigeration: ammonia or self-contained compressor with 


hold-over plates. 





Refrigerator Bodies... 


protecting the Nation's Meats 


IN TRANSIT 


Custom-lhuilt toa meet every need | 


There is no refrigerated hauling requirement that can’t be met 
to your entire satisfaction with a custom-built MURPHY Body. 
Engineered refrigeration and scientific insulation are built-into 
every MURPHY Body, assure dependable and economical solu- 
tion of your particular refrigeration problem. MURPHY Bodies 


are custom-built to fit any make or model chassis. 


MURPHY BODY WORKS, INC. 






P.O. BOX 771 
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NOW ...the New and Improved 


“FAMCO”" 
AUTOMATIC SAUSAGE LINKER 


boasts same dependability ... 
increased production! 














Vow...link up to 1400 pounds of sausage 
per hour! “FAMCO”...the automatic Sau- 
sage Linker...can save you approximately 4 
60% of your labor cost! 


The “FAMCO” Automatic Sausage Linker receives enthusiastic 
praise from packers and sausagemakers in every section of the 
country. Its ease of handling, operation, cleaning, installation and 
maintenance .. . in addition to its many built-in economies . . . 


make it a must for every plant from the smallest to the largest. 


ALLEN GAUGE & TOOL CO. 
MFG. OF 


421 N. BRADDOCK AVENUE PITTSBURGH 21, 





THe NATIONAL 


21-YEAR OLD “FAMCO” LINKER 


Early “FAMCO" Linker 
boasts 21 years of 
“excellent service and 
performance" 








AND IT IS STILL IN 
DAILY OPERATION FOR 
DENHOLM PACKING CO. 








The “FAMCO” is quickly ad- 


justable to accommodate every 


quarter-inch fraction from 3 to 
7 inches...any diameter from 
%” to 134”...in natural cas 
ings. Typical production sched- 
ules average 18,000 links per 
hour for the popular 3,4” 
length. Write for details! 


“FAMCO” AUTOMATIC SAUSAGE LINKERS 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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that it must be “tempered” out before actual chilling could 
begin, died very hard. One expression of the belief is found 
in an operating expert’s statement that “opportunity must 
be afforded for the gradual withdrawal of the animal heat 
from the carcasses, without any stiffening or solidification 
of the outside surfaces. Too rapid chilling of meats con- 
taining animal heat results in hardening the outside sur- 
faces, forming an insulation at the surface and locking in 
the animal heat, which produces eventual souring of the 
product. The chilling process should be sufficiently gradu- 
ated to permit of the absolute withdrawal of all animal heat 
before any attempt is made to attain low temperature 
chilling.” 

Contrast this view with the one expressed by H. M. 
Shulman of Hammond, Standish & Co. in the PRovisionER 
during 1925: 

“When it is considered that the sole purpose of chilling 
carcasses is to prevent the action of bacteria to destroy it, 
it is clear that the more speed with which this is accom- 
plished, the less will be the damage done. The moment the 
hog leaves the sticking rail it is evident that the fight is on 
and that nature will take its toll if prompt action is not 
taken to render inactive the bacteria. . . . Attention may be 
called here to a series of experiments performed by the 
IAMP committee on packinghouse practice, wherein it was 
proved that there is no danger in chilling carcasses too 
rapidly. . . . It will not be amiss to call attention at this 
point to the desirability of the open spray system over the 
other systems. The rapid rate of chilling is not a matter 
alone of temperature difference between product and sur- 
rounding atmosphere, but the rate of air circulation is 
also of prime importance. Rapid circulation keeps uniform 
temperatures between floor and ceiling.” 

In the experiments mentioned above hog carcasses were 
moved from the killing floor into a sharp freezer at —12° 
F. and held for 91% hours until the inside temperature 
reached 34°. After holding at 40° until all the frost was 
out, the carcasses were cut in the regular way and hams, 
shoulders and bellies placed in cure. The cuts, out of cure 
or smoke or after being boiled, showed no souring. 

Even earlier, in the Provisioner of 1922, Horace C. 
Gardner declared that the “great advantage in a thoroughly 
first-class spray system for the chill room lies in quick and 
effective chilling. Instead of 40 to 44 hours necessary with 
sheets (which represented a gain of four to eight hours 
over direct expansion or brine coils) and other applica- 
tions, 20 hours is sufficient for chilling to a good cutting 
condition of all ordinary weights of hogs.” 

Gardner also stated that “all stories and theories about 
long time being necessary to permit the escape of animal 
heat can safely be thrown into the discard.” 

Noting that 36- to 48-hour chill was formerly standard 
practice in handling hogs, the production head of a large 
midwestern packinghouse recently predicted that the pres- 
ent requirement of 12 to 16 hours would give way to a 
single day cycle of kill-chill-cut with carcass temperatures 
being lowered very rapidly in a blast type freezer. 

Improvement in cooler construction paralleled the de- 
velopment of mechanical refrigeration and methods of 
applying it in the meat plant. 

Early coolers were insulated with sawdust, planing mill 
shavings, wood ashes, dead air and finally loose cork. Ac- 
cording to A. J. Egan, packinghouse architect and engi- 
neer, shavings and sawdust—used up to 12 in. thickness— 
were fairly effective insulating materials as long as they 
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Typical of early use of corkboard insulation in the 
meat industry was the beef cooler of the Arbogast & 
Bastian Co., of Allentown, Pa, Armstrong's corkboard 
was used to insulate the cooler in 1905 and 37 years 
later when the cooler was renovated, the original cork- 
board was found to be in excellent condition. 


were dry and did not settle excessively. However, they 
have an affinity for moisture and sometimes settled for a 
depth of several feet within a wall. About the only way 
the packer could determine the latter condition was to bore 
a hole in the upper part of the wall. 

An old cooler building of John Morrell & Co. was in- 
sulated in the following manner: Behind the brick exterior 
walls there were alternating layers of l-in. matched lum- 
ber, waterproof paper and l1-in. air spaces up to a total 
thickness of 5 in. The Provisioner of 1896 reported that 
the Holt Ice and Cold Storage Co. building in New York 
had walls composed of 24 in. of brick and 6 in. of wood, 
paper and air. One authority recommended the use of 18 
in. of granulated cork. 

The compressed corkboard, 4 to 6 in. of which does the 
job that formerly required 12 to 18 in. of insulation per 
wall, is a product of research and mishap. The research 
dates back to 1902 when Armstrong Cork Co. was busy in 
its Lancaster plant making bottle corks. Only a small por- 
tion of the cork slab could be used for stoppers and the 
balance was waste. The company learned of a German 
method of making an impregnated corkboard. Rights 
were secured to this process and the research work was 











assigned to a MIT instructor, O. 5S. Stockman, who re- 
mained in charge of insulation development for many 
years. 

About the same time John T. Smith accidentally found 
that heating ground cork bound the material into a choco- 
late brown mass. He repeated the experiment and received 
a patent on this process which later was acquired by the 
Armstrong company. 


Conditioning the Air 


Y THE late 1920's and 1930's, packinghouse operating 
men had come to realize that all three factors of 
temperature, relative humidity and air movement were im- 
portant in refrigerating meat, and that an installation 
which would give the desired conditions in regard to one 
or two of these, might fail entirely in supplying the third. 
The term “air conditioning,” first defined by W. H. Carrier, 
came into common use and its principles were applied to 
the packinghouse, mostly through the unit cooler. 

As early as 1911 the Carrier Corporation installed a 
system which conditioned the temperature and humidity 
of the air for Armour’s main office at Chicago. A. E. 
Stacey of Carrier in 1915 designed for Armour a summer 
sausage drying room in which a temperature of 55° and a 
relative humidity of 78 per cent were maintained the year 
around. He also designed a beef chill room in which the 
temperature and dew point were reduced on a predeter- 
mined schedule to hold a small vapor pressure differential 
until the beef was chilled, eliminating much of the shrink. 

However, air conditioning was pretty much restricted to 
large-scale comfort and other specialized installations until 
the advent of the unit cooler—-a handy package which 
could be installed almost anywhere in the packinghouse. 

Apparently first tried elsewhere in the plant. unit coolers 
were finally put into chill room service to maintain the 
proper relationship between temperature. humidity and air 
circulation. The units were of the brine spray and dry 
coil types and employed fans to move the air. Air intake 
was at the bottom of the conditioner and discharge at the 
top through air-delivery ducts or into the space above the 
rails which was utilized as a plenum chamber. Dry coil 
units were defrosted periodically with brine pumped from 
a tank contained in the unit. 

In commenting on the value of unit coolers in the meat 
plant in a PROVISIONER article of 1935, 5. C. Bloom said: 

“This type of apparatus, suitably modified for the rather 
clear and definite needs of the carcass chill room, has 
found a definite place in packinghouse practice. There is 
one thing which it has definitely established. Hot carcass 
meats may be subjected to very severe blasts of suitably- 
conditioned air without the slightest discoloration of the 
meat, and with a decided reduction in shrinkage.” 

Bloom theorized that reducing the temperature of a 
warm, moist surface lowered the pressure of the vapor at 
the surface and, consequently, the amount given off in 
unit time. 

He emphasized that rapid air movement was undesirable 
in the holding cooler and went through the plant, depart- 
ment by department, pointing out the air conditions most 
desirable from the standpoints of product preservation and 
worker comfort. Bloom noted that the dew point of the 
air in the cutting room must be maintained at a tempera- 
ture below that of the coldest carcass coming from the 
chill room. He cautioned also that dew point was a critical 
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factor in the bacon slicing room where condensation on the 
cold product would make it more susceptible to growth of 
mold. 

In the years that followed, the Gebhardt system of con- 
trolled refrigeration, with its overhead units, was installed 
in many meat plants. 

An interesting modern hog chilling technique is em- 
ployed at the Hormel plant at Austin. In the new 5,200- 
head hog cooler, equipped with sixteen 18-ton Carrier 
units, the conditioners discharge the cold air into an air 
loft directly above the entire area of the cooler. The loft is 
6 ft. high. The cold air, which is forced into the loft at a 
rate of 10,000 cfm per unit, is pocketed in the loft at a 
very slight pressure; this insures even distribution of the 
cold air throughout the entire cooler. Downward air move- 
ment is effected through 2-in. slots spaced a foot apart down 
the entire length of the loft planking. The differential pres- 
sure created by the fans of the units is sufficient to move 
the air at the rate of 100 ft. per minute through the slots. 

One of the main advantages noted in this system was the 
rapid removal of the vapor coming from the hogs. At the 
same time the installation had a refrigeration capacity one- 
third in excess of conventional demands to permit rapid 
chilling without undue difference between the desired 
temperature and refrigerant temperature. 

Another development showed up in the refrigerating 
field in the 1930°’s—extended surfaces, or “fin” ceils. In 
the PROVISIONER during 1936, F. M. Bennett asserted that 
operating changes on the low side in some locations would 
reduce refrigerating expense 25 to 50 per cent. He sug- 
gested the use of fin coils and thermostatic expansion 
valves. pointing out that much greater cooling surface 
could be achieved, smaller motors and compressors could 
he used and higher relative humidity could be obtained. In 
the last few years fin coils have been employed increasingly 





Two-stage compression and the centrifugal compressor 
were two of the developments on the high side after 
1920. The photo shows a modern centrifugal ammonia 
condensing unit installed at the Hormel plant at Aus- 
tin. The centrifugal compressor is in the upper right 
corner, and to the left are the machine's own refrig- 
erant condenser, and beneath it the ammonia condens- 
ing section. Capacity of the machine at low condens- 
ing temperatures is 570 tons. 
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in coolers where excessive air movement is undesirable 
and temperature demands ‘are not too low. 

Some observers believe that there is a distinct trend 
back toward direct expansion in such locations as holding 
and shipping coolers. They argue that shrinkage is reduced 
where the product is being held for some time and there is 
no great introduction of new heat load. 


Future Plant Refrigeration 


HAT trends will production of refrigeration and 

its application be most likely to follow in the 
future? This question is difficult to answer; perhaps it is 
best to cite some developments of recent years which may 
be indicative of future trends, and let the reader judge for 
himself. 

J. S. Bartley, executive engineer of the Rath Packing 
Co., speaking at the 1951 convention of the American Meat 
Institute, pointed out that the multi-cylinder high speed am- 
monia compressor has been tried out in quite a few plants 
and has given results that indicate it may be one of the 
preferred types in the future. He cited as advantages the 
unit’s light weight, minimum vibration, smaller floor space 
requirements, higher rotative speeds permitting use of high- 
speed, economical motors, unloaded starting and easy 
servicing. 

Bartley also commented on the low temperature refrig- 
eration system in use at Hormel’s new plant at Fremont, 
Neb. 

That plant employs three centrifugal refrigeration ma- 
chines in the Freon-11 or Freon-12 refrigerant cycle. The 
three machines are driven by steam turbines and are flex- 
ible in application so as to give as good a steam balance 
as possible. Each centrifugal refrigeration machine, or 
standard centrifugal system, includes compressor, con- 
denser and cooler. The cooler condenses ammonia gas for 
circulation as a liquid to unit coolers, freezers and Pak-ice 
machines. Liquid ammonia at 5°F. goes to the Pak-ice 
machines and at —60°F. it goes to the blast freezer and 
calcium brine coolers. 

Methylene chloride or some other refr:gerant could have 
been used for the low temperature, but since there was so 
much ammonia in use in higher temperature low sides, it 
was more simple to utilize ammonia throughout as the brine 
at -60°F. condition. The condensing water is connected in 
series through the three centrifugal unit condensers before 
passing through the steam condenser. 

Advantages of this arrangement for refrigeration include: 
large capacity in small space; ammonia cycle completely 
oil-free; no flash gas, as cycle is at evaporating tempera- 
tures throughout; no liquid slop-back, and heat balance 
achieved through turbine drive. Experience has shown 
that maintenance cost is extremely low. 

The freezer application at the Hormel plant is interest- 
ing, as is the system for control and buildup of the strength 
of brine used in the chill and low temperature coolers. 

Six overhead horizontal “rockets” are installed to main- 
tain proper temperature in the sharp freezer. The “rocket” 
consists of a shell with a large number of air tubes running 
through it longitudinally. Minus 60° liquid ammonia is 
circulated through the shell (baffled to direct the flow) and 
picks up heat from the air drawn through the tubes by a 
motor-driven fan. Ammonia leaves the shell at —52°. To 
maintain positive pressure in the freezer, and to prevent 
frost accumulation in the “rockets,” the fresh makeup air 
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and a certain amount of recirculated air must be dried 
continuously. In this connection, 300 lbs. per minute of 
fresh air and 1,000 lbs. per minute of recirculated air are 
put through a predryer and cooler. The air goes succes- 
sively through a water cooling coil (55°), an ammonia 
coil (32°), an air unit (8°), and a —60° liquid coil and a 
CO: coil. Temperature of the air is reduced to —60° and 
moisture is eliminated. Water defrost is used in the pre- 
drying unit. 

Another “rocket,” this one placed vertically, is employed 
in the holding freezer which connects with the sharp 
freezer. The shell of the unit is only partially filled with 
—60° liquid ammonia and the upper portion contains 
gaseous ammonia. Air is blown into the tubes at the bot- 
tom of the unit near the floor and, on exhaust through the 
top, strikes a cone-shaped baffle on the ceiling of the room. 

In simplified terms, the system for control and buildup 
of brine strength operates as follows: 

The strongest brine is used in the low temperature units. 
As the brine becomes weaker it passes to the higher temper- 
ature units and, on further dilution, goes through a heat 
exchanger where its temperature is raised to 300°. After 
brine pressure has been boosted to 90 lbs., the liquid goes 
into a flash chamber where excess water is flashed off and 
condensed. The brine then returns through the heat ex- 
changer and through several brine coolers to lower its 
temperature, through a specific gravity test and_ its 
strength is adjusted. 

Another comparatively recent idea is the blast freezing 
of meat for manufacturing purposes. A tunnel for this 
purpose, with Link-Belt conveyor, was installed by Buildice 
at the Tobin Packing Co., Fort Dodge, several years ago. 
It is said to have the following advantages: 1) Meat from 
the cutting or boning department is reduced to the proper 
temperature in a few minutes; 2) Product shrinkage is 
held to 1% to *4 of 1 per cent: 3) Subsequent product 
shrinkage in canning is reduced. 

Another recent improvement is the Niagara “Nofrost” 
method of refrigerating a room below the freezing point 
without permitting the formation of frost on the refrig- 
erating coils. The system is especially useful for installa- 
tions where the chilling process may not be interrupted, and 
where low temperature and humidity are required. The 
system consists of a concentrator, which maintains the 
proper concentration of the anti-freeze, the condenser, the 
compressor and the spray coolers. As employed at the 
Oscar Mayer plant the system freezes about 300,000 to 
500,000 Ibs. of boxed product in 24 hours. The freezer 
temperature is usually held at around 0°F. As the Nofrost 
solution is diluted in the spray cooler by condensation of 
moisture, it is returned automatically to the concentrator 
where the excess moisture is evaporated. 

Blast freezing is being used to temper meats for sh'p- 
ment and also to reduce shrinkage of product coming out 
of the smokehouse. 

The dual purpose cooler is another idea on the applica- 
tion side. An installation was made by the Vilter Manu- 
facturing Co. at the Schroeder Packing Co., Glenwood, Ia. 
Through control of air velocities and back pressure regu- 
lation on the unit coolers, it is possible to maintain chilling 
and holding conditions within the same general area and 
without the use of separating walls. 

Better design in shell and tube condensers, and in the 
latest atmospheric condensers, has lowered water consump- 
tion from 5 gpm per ton of refrigeration to 3 to 34% gpm 
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Samsen CUTLERY 


. f 1835 
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No. 6280N Boning Knife 
Chrome tool steel . . . Rosewood handle 


- fe own o] 


No. 6280 Butcher Knife 
Chrome tool steel . . . Rosewood handle 


No. 62€0 Steak Knife 
Chrome tool steel . . . Rosewood handle 


<> 


No. 6570 Steel 
Carbon steel . . . Rosewood handle 


J 


Corben steel . . . Maple handle 








No. 828 Cleaver 
Carbon steel . . . two piece Maple handle 


Shown above are but a few from LAMSON'S complete line 
of Professional Cutlery which includes boning knives, fish 
knives, splitters, cleavers, steels, slicers, forks, spatulas, turners, 
paring knives and special purpose tools to meet every re- 
quirement of the meat packing and associated industries. 
Write for catalog. 
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Shelburne Falls, Mass. 






















OVER A CENTURY 
OF SERVICE 


Lamson and Goodnow 
in its second century 
of progress. 


The LAMSON & GOODNOW 
MFG. CO. was founded in 1837 on 
the principle that survival of the 
organization depended upon the 
quality of the product. 


To this end, only the finest of 
materials have been used, right from 
the beginning, in the making of 
LAMSON Cutlery. Grade A stain- 
less steel, chrome-vanadium alloy 
tool steel and high carbon crucible 
steel, now used, are the highest 


. grades obtainable for knife blades. 
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Thoroughly seasoned New Eng- 
land rock maple, “ebonwood” and 
Rosewood, imported from South 
America, are the woods from which 
LAMSON handles are made. In 
over 100 years of operation, many 
other handle materials have been 
tried but none found superior to 
these for lasting service on profes- 
sional cutlery. 


The people in the LAMSON Fac- 
tory are not merely “workers,” but 
rather Craftsmen in the full sense 
of the word. Many have spent their 
lifetime with LAMSON, as did their 
fathers and grandfathers before 
them. Theirs is a working heritage 
and tradition that is the equal of 
any in America. 


We offer LAMSON Cutlery 
proudly, with our pledge that this 
attention to quality and our service 
to our customers will ever be our 
main considerations. On this de- 
pends your satisfaction and our 
future. Lamson & Goodnow Mfg. 
Co., Shelburne Falls, Mass. 
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For 20 Years . . . the Packers’ Choice: 
Hubbell | CONTROLS 
ow —s wae for REFRIGERATION and 
7 on > od 
m AIR CONDITIONING 
the 
, HUBBELL is just completing their first score of years devoted to solving the 
t of control problems of refrigerating and air conditioning the Meat Industry. 
‘rom Such widespread and varied experience qualifies HUBBELL to analyze your 
: of Type SA-6-SF-6 particular problem, make necessary recommendations and supply you with 
alin the proper controls for use in connection with all refrigeration and air 
il ; conditioning installations. 
alloy 
cible The Story of HUBBELL'S Most Recent Contribution to the 
shest Meat Industry: 
ades. AUTOMATIC REGULATION OF BACK PRESSURE 
— The use of a BACK PRESSURE REGULATOR on the outlet of an evapora- 
tor has been generally recognized as a sound means for achieving greater 
economy and lowering shrinkage in the hot carcass cooler and sausage 
cooler. NOW, overall efficiency has been materially increased by making 
the Regulator’s operation automatic! 
HUBBELL’S new COMPENSATED BACK PRESSURE VALVE provides 
a further reduction in shrink by controlling the temperature of the product 
to be cooled...a great improvement over the maintenance of a constant 
temperature in the evaporator. 
Eng- 
aa In the case of a chiil room, as the cooler is being filled with hot carcasses, 
) h the valve will open thus lowering the temperature in the evaporator; and as 
peg the animal heat is dissipated, the valve wiil begin to close, thus raising the 
yhich temperature in the evaporator and will continue to close until the load be- 
In CONTROL comes normal. The temperature will then be held until such a time when 
nany SYSTEM refrigeration is required, and then it will open the valve automatically to 
been PARTS accommodate the increased load. 
e to The HUBBELL COMPENSATING BACK PRESSURE REGULATOR can 
ofes- be used with equal success with any cooling medium... air, brine or water! 
Fac- 
’ but Back Pressure Regulating Valves © Dual Pressure Regulating Valves ©, Combination Back Pressure 
sense } Regulating and Stop Valves © Compensated Back Pressure Regulating Valves @ Reverse Acting Back 
cheir Pressure Regulating Valves @ Automatic Suction Stop Valves e¢ Strainers for Gas and Liquid ¢ 
hele Safety Relief Valves @ Gauges © Solenoid Valves 
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per ton of refrigeration. Better coil design and improve- 
ments in fin coils have made it possible for 1 ft. of coil to 
perform the refrigeration work requiring 5 ft. in the days 
of the black iron piping. Utilization of the flooded prin- 
ciple in the evaporator, instead of the hand expansion 
system, has increased the gas to liquid ratio from 60 and 
40 to 90 and 10. 

The use of the unit cooler within the plant has modified 
the structural requirements since it has about halved the 
chill room space needed for refrigeration equipment. In 
like manner, the ability of the modern unit to chill hogs 
swiftly has cut down the space and inventory requirements. 
From the recommended procedure of 48 to 72 hours, 
hog chilling time has dropped to 17 and even 12 hours. 

The extent to which refrigeration plays a vital part in 
the conduct of a meat packing business can be visualized in 
terms of a typical large packer’s operation—that of Armour 
and Company. At 18 killing plants the firm uses 25,000 
tons of refrigeration daily. If this demand were translated 
into ice, and loaded on one-horse wagons, it would take a 
procession nearly ten miles long to supply amount of ice 
needed daily. The Armour branch houses located through- 
out the country need an additional 4,000 tons daily. 


Meat to the Table 


SJ~HE story of the industry’s refrigerator car, first used 


by Hammond but perfected and put to successful em- 
ployment by Swift, has been told elsewhere in great detail. 
The car has been improved by the meat packers, and by 
the leasing companies, such as General American Trans- 
portation Co. and the North American Car Co., but in es- 
sential character it has not changed much during the last 
half-century. There have been a number of interesting 
attempts to change the method of refrigerating the car. 
including the use of silica gel, absorption systems, motor- 
driven compressors and the combination of dry and water 
ice, but most refrigerator cars today trudge along on ice 
and salt. 

Car icing methods have, of course, changed from those 
employed in 1889, as illustrated on page 73. Many car- 
using packers of today fill their reefer bunkers by chuting 
ice from a tower straddling the railroad tracks. The ice 
is manufactured in the tower in briquette form and is stored 
there until needed. 

Car shops were once an important adjunct of several of 
the large midwestern meat plants—the PROVISIONER of the 
day reported that Armour and others found it very good 
business to build and own their cars in the 1890's and early 
1900°s—but that day has passed. 

Insulated loading docks came into use shortly after 1900. 
The NP of 1902 reported that Armour and Cudahy were 
building insulated loading platforms at Omaha to permit 
loading fresh meat without change in temperature. The 
Hammond Chicago plant, which was completed in 1903, 
had an insulated loading dock 900 ft. long and 20 ft. wide. 
It embraced three railway tracks and had a capacity of 
60 cars. 

In pioneering in car construction, ownership and use, 
and setting up facilities for servicing the reefers en route, 
the large packers established the basis for modern distribu- 
tion of meats and other foods. Their cars safely delivered 
the meat from the surplus areas one long step farther 
toward the consumer’s table. 

Availability of adequate refrigeration in the meat plant 
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and branch houses was a good advance, and the refrig. 
erator car took the product safely to wholesale distributing 
points, but how did you get the meat to the retailer in 
good condition? 

One way to solve 
this problem, before 
the days of motor 





iransport, was to lo- 
cate your branch 
houses and distrib- 
uting points 
enough to your 
trade so that the 
meat did not deteri- 
orate too much dur- 
ing horse and wag- 
on delivery. In some 
seasons you stopped 
delivering fresh 
meats to your more 
distant customers, 
and if a town wasn’t 





close 





Swift & Company automobile of 

1900. This truck was primarily 

for advertisement rather than 
for product transportation. 


on a car route, and 
couldn’t be reached from the plant, it had to depend on the 
local slaughterhouse. 

Here are a few highlights on unrefrigerated sale and 
delivery around 1900, as recounted by W. E. Zimmanck of 
Oscar Mayer & Bro. 

The horse and wagon was the standard delivery unit. 
The firm had 12 driver-salesmen and those with the long 
runs had two-horse teams, while the short run units had a 
single horse. There was no refrigeration for the wagons. 
The firm had four branch houses within the metropoli- 
tan area of Chicago. The product moved from the plant to 
the branch house and then by dray to the butchers. Meat 
was protected by covering it with butcher paper and by 
closing the canvas curtain which enclosed the whole wagon 
frame or was draped over the load. Pork sausage moved 
in 5- and 10-lb. bunches and franks in bunches of three 

















An eastern meat packer’s truck of 1912. 


smoke sticks. Hams, picnics, and bacon were wrapped and 
the standard shipping container was a wicker basket which 
held about 200 lbs. of meat. 

Because they lacked both insulation and refrigeration. 
and in most cases possessed minimum weather protection 
for the product, the early electric and gasoline trucks were 
used mainly for bulk delivery over a moderate distance, as 
between a plant and branch or a branch and wholesaler. 
Between 1910 and 1920 the Provisioner reported results 


(Turn to page 360) 
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... Upon returning from service in World War I, Carroll L. Griffith 
and his father, Enoch L. Griffith, established The Griffith Labora- 
tories. The new company was founded on the combination of Enoch 
L. Griffith’s corn-flour processing business and Carroll’s pharma- 
ceutical company which the father conducted during the war. 

Already selling to the bakery trade, E. L. Griffith began imme- 
diately to sell new customers among the sausage makers who wanted 
better quality binders. Sterilizers, cleansers and germicidal agents 
constituted the full Griffith line. 





1920 . . . While establishing itself in the sausage trade, the young company prepared 
to utilize E. L. Griffith’s 1910-1916 experience in Spice sales for the old John A. Tolman 
Wholesale Company. Spices were added to the Griffith line. 

Griffith introduced quality Milk Powder, produced by a dairy bottling certified milk, 
as a binder for highest quality sausage. Initiated research in nutrition of milk solids and 
began an educational program which became an important influence in the ultimate 
modification of BAI regulations, permitting federally inspected plants to use Milk 
Powder. 


1921 . . . Griffith’s sales department doubled in size when — 
Mervyn C. Phillips, now a Vice President, became a pioneer— 
with a message and a kit full of Griffith samples for sausage men. 


1922 . .. In the Spring, Griffith moved to larger quarters at 
4103 South La Salle, to better serve their customers concen- 





trated nearby. 


1923 ... F. Willard Griffith, the younger son of E. L. Griffith, graduated from the 
University of Wisconsin and entered the company’s sales department. 

The Griffith Laboratories had progressed to the point of processing, mixing and sell- 
ing spices to the sausage trade. As this line of products won acceptance, Griffith experi- 
mented and developed exclusive blends of seasonings. Resistance was great among the 
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Sausage Makers, however, for their formulas and 
processes were personal secrets — often unknown 
even to the plant owners. But, the pioneers pro- 
gressed with their sound idea of seasoning meat 
products to please the local tastes of people in 
various sections of the country. 


1924... The August 30 issue of National Pro- 
visioner carried Griffith’s first advertisement to the 
trade: 

At that time, National Provisioner itself, bore little 
resemblance to its modern appearance and edi- 
torial makeup. It was primarily a price-reporting 
paper. Contained a “Retail” section—published 
formulas for curing with saltpetre. 


1929 


£J....In a January ad Griffith’s message 
emphasized quality .. . 
Meanwhile, Griffith’s laboratory staff had been 
studying the German technique of quick-curing 
meats, adopted under the pressures of World War 
I. Short of manpower and pressed for time, Ger- 
man meat processors had been forced to change 
from slow-acting saltpetre to Nitrite, as the color 
fixative used with salt. Known as “Prague Salt,” 
it was the popular curing compound used in post- 
war Germany. 


February 28, 1925 is a significant date in the history and progress 
of meat processing! Griffith had imported German Prague Pickling 
Salt and conducted extensive and conclusive curing tests in their 
laboratory. Contracts were signed for the importation and exclu- 
sive sale of the product in this hemisphere. Then, Griffith broke 
the news in a full-page ad in the February 28 issue of National 


Provisioner: 





GRIFFITH'S 


Processed Flour and Special Binder 
Recognized as the Leading Sausage Flours 
Our Quality is Unrivaled 
The Best is the Most Economical 


THE GRIFFITH LABORATORIES 
4103 South La Salle, Chicago 


“PRACTICING FALSE ECONOMY— 


“Some sausage manufacturers buy the 
commonest kind of common Corn Flour... 
because the price is cheap. 


“GRIFFITH’S PROCESSED FLOUR 


The Best Binder—No Souring— Highest Absorption. 


“The most successful manufacturers in the United 
States and Canada will verify our claims.” 
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Supplies 
The first carload is already contracted or sold, and 


our next car will arrive in about six weeks. The famous 
PRAGUE (HANSA) PICKLING SALT is packed in 











original 110-lb. sacks, price 15c per lb. F.O.B. Chicago a - Supplies - 
or Baltimore. Send your estimated monthly require- oS ae en 
ments with your order, direct to the Chicago office. qo oe 
Formulas and directions mailed to you with first invoice. THE GRIFFITH LABORATORIES 


4103 S LaSalle x. Chicago. 1 

















Having started the revolution in curing, Griffith followed up 
with more advertising: 


German Fast Cure 


Sausage Meat, 24 to 48 hours 
Boiling Hams, 5 to 10 days 
Dry Cure Bacon, 12 to 15 days 


PRAGUE SALT 


Works twice as fast as Saltpetre 


Griffith Laboratories 


4103-5 So. La Salle Street CHICAGO 


This interesting economy appeal appeared in their Prague Salt 
leaflet : 





“Sc worth of Prague Salt mixed with . . . common salt will cure 
100 Ibs. of Sausage Meats in 24 to 48 hours.” 
(NOTE: In October, 1951, less than 3c worth of Griffith's 
Prague Powder is required !) 
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1926. . . Griffith advertising of Prague Salt repeated the 
astounding claims, but they were widely disbelieved. Demonstration was necessary to 
convince many of the skeptics. Slow curing with saltpetre was prevalent, and the com- 
mon practice was to “seed”’ curing vats with brine from old vats. Since the BAI 
permitted only the use of saltpetre, Griffith’s pioneering of the short-time cure—Prague 
Salt—was restricted to uninspected local plants. 


1927 ... In April, Griffith introduced liquid seasonings under the brand name, “Oil 
of the Spice.” 

Griffith advertised “Science in Curing.”” Commanded the attention of jhard-headed 
leaders in the industry with this provocative phrase: 
“Keep your inventory in transit! Keep your dollars moving!” 
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Copy in the Company’s booklet explained that, “With Prague Salt 
the color begins to develop immediately and is completed as soon 
as sufficient salt has been absorbed. This enables you to reduce your 
curing time one half.” 

It also contained a formula for ““Wieners to Sell in 12 hours.” 
Described Griffith’s “Scientifically Made Sausage Binders.”’ And, in 
four words, hinted at pioneering in another phase of processing— 
“We recommend liberal pumping.” 

(It was still common practice to immerse hams in cover pickle to 
cure for 60 to 90 days. Very few packers in those days even stitch- 
pumped !—because, they said, the large diameter of the nickel-plated 
brass needle made a large hole through which bacteria entered the 
ham. Griffith cured this problem by manufacturing the slender stain- 
less steel needle now known as the “‘Junior”’ needle.) 


1928 . . . Prague Pickling Salt was extolled “To Shorten Curing 
Time.” Further progress in developing a new method of curing was 
revealed in the recommendation: “A Fast Prague-Cured Sweet 
Pickle Ham—Pump it with a Vertical Stroke.” 


1929 . . . Rapid growth of their business in seasonings, sausage binders and cures 
required Griffith to build a modern two-story structure at 1415 West 37th Street, just 


north of the Chicago Stock Yards. 


The Griffith Laboratories, Limited was established—under the management of Mau- 
rice Rector, a nephew of E. L. Griffith—with warehousing space in Toronto. 


Griffith started the year with this ad in National Provisioner— 


"Griffith’s Oil of the Spice 
and PRAGUE SALT— 
now known everywhere.” 


Ca 


In the same issue, Griffith’s subsidiary, Seaslic, Inc., advertised: 











whose trade prefers highly colored meat products. 


match any specific seasoning formulas.” 
SEASLIC, INC. “The Original Liquid Spice Makers” 





“Announcing HI-COLOR SEASLIC—“ vee just perfected an 
amazing new liquid seasoning .. . for packers 


.. now available in standard seasonings... can be supplied to 








1930 . . . Liquid seasonings gained greater acceptance as Griffith focused half its 
advertising effort on it. Promotion and demonstration of Prague Salt cure was also 
intensified with full-page, two-color ads in National Provisioner. 


1931 ... Griffith advertising told the story of further 
advances in the Science of Curing: “We advise a Cellar 
Temperature Average of 38 to 42 degrees F.” 

Prague Salt had proved itself ““A safe, fast cure for 
Frankfurters in 3 or 4 hours.” 

The first two models of BIG BOY PUMPS had been 
developed and were manufactured and sold by Griffith. ool om et ee 

Ten salesmen, specially trained in scientific meat processing, served the nationwide 
roster of Griffith customers. 

The Company advertised and sold “Griffith’s Liquid Spice and Dry Soluble Spice” — 
simultaneously selling those products through Seaslic, Inc. 

Griffith’s Processed Flour and Sausage Binders were aggressively sold with the appeal: 
‘Meat Spoilage is a Source of Great Loss.” 





And external causes of meat contamination were 
easily eliminated by using cleansers, sterilizers and 
germicidal agents formulated by Griffith. 

To become more self-sufficient in serving Cana- 
dian customers, The Griffith Laboratories, Ltd. 
moved to Eastern Avenue in Toronto, where proc- 
essing facilities were installed. Luther Rector joined 
his brother, Maurice, in the business. 


1932 . . . In the November 5 issue, National Provisioner’s editorial stated—‘‘Hog 
prices are at the lowest level in 55 years, and product prices are correspondingly low.” 

In the same issue, Griffith advertised—‘‘Genuine Imported Prague Salt—Seven Years 
of Perfect Cures.” 

Two weeks later, Griffith introduced the BIG BOY Pump No. 3 with totally enclosed 
motor !—the first piece of equipment with totally enclosed motor used in the meat 
packing industry! (“‘Necessity is the Mother of Invention” . . . careless pumping of 
brine had been shorting the open-end motors. So, Griffith persuaded General Electric 
to build a totally enclosed motor which, at the time, was not in commercial production.) 


1933 . . . “PRAGUE SALT—NO DEPRESSION HERE!” With that headline, 
Griffith’s January advertisement stated —‘“‘The past two years have been called Depres- 
sion Years, and yet we can say that Prague Salt sales and cures have more than doubled.” 
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In June, Griffith announced the display of Prague Salt at the entrance to the Agri- 
cultural Building, Chicago’s 1933 World’s Fair. 

By August, Griffith advertised: “Old Cures are Passing Away’—so great was the 
steady increase in the number of new users of Prague Salt. 


“PRAGUE POWDER— 
A Curing Crystal, 
Not a Mechanical Mixture’’ 


e S| f . . . . 

1934 ... January 13, 1934 is another significant date in the advance of modern 
curing process. In that issue of National Provisioner Griffith ran a two-page announce- 
ment. 


The efforts of Griffith to perfect a fast cure that developed the rich, ripe flavor that 
came with the long-time cure was proclaimed in the copy: 


“It has been the hope of the Griffith Labora- 
tories for many years to produce a Perfect, 
Homogeneous, Solid Curing Compound... 
PRAGUE POWDER is a new substance, a 
new curing unit... All the curing elements 
combined in a dry crystal, a firm perfect 
union. When wet, it dissolves quickly, creat- 
ing a lasting bloom on the lean of the meats.” 













Pictured was the now familiar, red checkered Prague 
Powder drum. And photographs of microscopic slides 
under polarized light, to show the difference between 
a mechanically mixed cure and the tiny crystals of 
Prague Powder, in which Nitrite and Nitrate was uni- 
formly fused. 

Increased business again necessitated the construc- 
tion of an addition to Griffith’s Chicago plant. 

Griffith’s “Direction Sheet” for Prague Powder 
Curing recommended stitch pumping, but a suggestion 
to cure by “Vein Pumping” became a clue to the 
future. Under “‘General Directions” it advised: “‘Re- 
member three things: Time, Temperature and Quantity of Curing Ingredients used 
Control the Perfect Cure.” 

Intensively advertised throughout the year, PRAGUE POWDER was displayed and 
demonstrated at the AMI Convention. Griffith’s “BIG BOY PICKLE PUMP NO. 3” 
was featured, and Griffith strongly advised “Stitch Pumping.” 

One PRAGUE POWDER advertisement stated: “‘We Call Your Attention To A New 
Idea—an Aged Flavor in a short time cure. You can cure a 24-hour ham or a 60-day 
ham.” 
































(NOTE THE YEAR! ONE-DAY CURING WAS 
SOMETHING TO SHOUT ABOUT—I7 YEARS AGO!) 


1935 ... In addition to the prominent advertising PRAGUE POWDER 
of its leading products, Griffith offered the use of its Opering TE wae TRE | 
facilities and staff: 
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“You have had two years’ experience with capes |) S| 
Prague Powder Cures. You know how science we. HE let ng 
in curing is advancing. The Griffith Labora- ert 





tories is enlarging its power for good. We can 
serve you in many fields. We are ready to serve 
you. We ask you to bring your problems to us. 
Our staff will give willingly their best.” 














“Science in Curing” now extended to a “control measuring device’ on 
Griffith’s BIG BOY Pumps, to measure and deliver 2 oz. or 3 oz. or any 
given amount of pickle at each stroke—thus, relegating the unreliable 
ratchet pumps to the past. 

In Canada, too, Griffith customers multiplied. Greater laboratory and 
processing service was achieved by moving to larger quarters at Leaside, 
Toronto. 
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1936 ... Having graduated from a dry-mixed cure, the 
original Prague Pickling Salt, Griffith emphasized that 
“Prague Powder is Always Uniform; its absorption 
Creates Immediate Action as a Fixative.” 

The plant on 37th Street was enlarged for the fourth 
time. 

Then came the announcement of another behind-the- 
scenes development — Griffith installed a Research and 
Experimental Kitchen — complete with all equipment for 
sausage making, curing and smoking of meats. Engaged a famous food processor from 
Vienna, Stephen Komarik, to operate it. 


1937 ... To serve the growing Eastern market, Griffith established a plant at Passaic, 
N. J., with F. Willard Griffith as manager. Now Executive Vice President and Secretary 
of the Company, “Bill” Griffith’s responsibilities include the expansion of the Latin- 
American business which he developed. 

Further pioneering in the science-of-curing was dis- 
closed in Griffith’s vigorous advertising and demonstra- 
tion of “Artery Pumping.” Also, to control the percent- 
age of pickle pumped through the Capillary System, 
Griffith had developed and sold the first model “Prague 
Pickle Balance Scale.” 

“Service” was the dominant message in Griffith’s two- 
page Pre-AMI Convention advertisement: 

“We have announced many times before and again 
here announce that The Griffith Laboratories, through 
their research departments, are competent to handle many of the problems 
that confront you in your daily manufacturing processes. After you have 
witnessed at the Convention the use of the Big Boy Pickle Pump, and have observed the 
cures made by Prague Powder Pickle, and have been advised of the processes in steriliz- 
ing natural ground spices and preparing for you ready-for-use Liquid Seasonings and 
Dry Soluble Seasonings in sterile form, you will be convinced if you think carefully, 
that The Griffith Laboratories is an institution built to serve you—built to answer your 
questions—built to solve your problems, and we remain at your service.” 


1938 ... “PROGRESS WITH SCIENCE!”—“Griffith does it again!” With that 
headline and large illustration, Griffith announced the new Prague Powder Pickle Scale. 

The ad related how “Artery Pumping” was first advocated and perfected by Griffith. 
How, at first, pickle was added by guess; and it was found necessary to devise accurate 
means of controlling the amount of pickle. (Official consideration of banning Artery 
Pumping in Federally inspected plants started when some packers abused the process 
by pumping excessive amounts of curing pickle into their hams. Recognizing E. L. 
Griffith’s responsibility for the Artery Pumping Process, they called upon him to provide 
an accurate, fool-proof method of controlling quantity of pickle.) 













“AND NOW,” concluded the ad, “after months of experimenting 
in the machine shop, laboratory and curing cellar, we are ready to offer 
this sensational new scale! This new unit has everything that is neces- 
sary to meet packinghouse operations, where humidity is high and 
equipment must stand hard usage. This new Prague Pickle Scale not 
only eliminates all mental effort and assures uniform results, but also 
speeds up the pumping operation. It fits perfectly into the Griffith 





theory of a perfect cure, under perfect control.” 


Immediately following, came the announce- 
ment of Griffith’s newly patented ““Ham Stuff- 
er” or “Ham Press” for cold-pack canning of 
hams. Ads and literature stated: “‘it is not diffi- 
cult to can hams if you follow our methods... 
we eliminate shrinkage. Our pack is solid, with 
only a minimum of heavy jelly. This business 
is profitable. You can largely replace the foreign 





ham in your territory.” 


For the first time, Griffith pictured the Re- 


torts used in the “sterilization” of spices and 


flours which had been advertised for two years. 
Originally developed to treat spices, this proc- 
ess was subsequently applied to cereals, when 
a can manufacturer reported that a customer’s 
cans exploded—due, they believed, to thermo- 
phylic organisms in the flour ingredient. Pat- 
ents had been issued to the Company covering 
the Vacuum Ethyline Heat process of killing 
micro-organisms that often impair the flavor 
and edibility of food products. Another long 
step in quality control had been achieved by 
Griffith. 





Griffith introduced its famous Spice Sets—a 
colorful array of jars containing Griffith’s as- 
sorted sterilized ground spices, in decorative 
racks—for home kitchens. Quickly achieved na- 
tional distribution through Department Stores, 
housewares dealers and gift shops. 




























19395 ... The Griffith Laboratories was consulted on a problem where colloids used in 
emulsification of salad oils caused spoilage. Sterilization eliminated the trouble, and, 
thereafter, colloids were processed by Griffith. 


n 

“w 1940 . .. Continuous research in the technique and results of Canning “Polish Style” 
es- Hams was presented in publication advertising and literature, picturing complete com- 
nd mercial ham canning equipment set up in a room only 20’ x 30’. Newest machine 
10t engineered and produced by Griffith exclusively was the VACUUM HOOD, for draw- 
Iso ing a vacuum and sealing the can. 
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In September, Griffith moved its Eastern operation 
to the new plant at Newark. There, with the latest 
facilities for large scale hydrolyzing of vegetable 
and grain proteins, began to produce VEGAMINE 
—the meat flavor fortifier containing “MSG” and 
the full, rich, meaty flavor of all Amino Acid Salts. 





194\ ... In the early days of Lend Lease, thou- 
sands of cases of pork and soya spoiled. Coopera- 
ting with bacteriologists of QMC, samples were analyzed, and Griffith’s 
Sterilization Process was applied to soy flour, resulting in the issuance 
of QMC Technical Bulletin No. 1. 


1942 . . . Cooperating with the QMC in filling the needs of a huge 
expanding “war machine,” Griffith counselled and instructed customers 
in the science of canning meats. 











1943 . . . Griffith’s Research Kitchen undertook the formulation and processing of 
Cold-Pack Beef and Gravy—one of the popular foods developed for Army rations and, 
later, for civilian consumption. Griffith’s pack was subsequently adopted as the standard 
on government orders. 








1944 . . . Griffith’s part in the tremendous war time production of meat and other 


processed foods was manifest in the Company’s acquisition of an adjoining building on 
37th Street. Then, the scope and tempo of Griffith’s experimental, testing and manu- 


facturing services dwarfed all prewar activities of the Company. 


1945 ... Ina December issue, 
National Provisioner reported 
a talk delivered by Lloyd A. 
Hall, Griffith’s Chief Chemist, 
to the Chicago section of Food 
Technologists. Told of the food 
chemistry and chemical engi- 
neering involved in Griffith’s 
Protein Hydrolyzing installa- 
tion at Newark. Heralded great 
advance in the processing and 
application of protein deriva- 
tives as food flavor fortifiers. 


Urging packers to take advantage of the 
unparalleled opportunity in Canning 
Hams, Griffith resumed promotion of their 
“Cold Pack” Process. Wartime experimen- 
tation was revealed in the introduction of 
a new piece of equipment—a “Pullman 
Ham Press.” 


Rapid growth in volume and diversity 
of Canadian business necessitated Griffith’s 
move to its present location on George 
Street in Toronto. A complete and totally 
integrated laboratory and processing oper- 
ation—even to the extent of having a new 
spice-extraction installation—Griffith Ltd. 
began construction of a new plant unit in 
a Toronto suburb, in 1951. 





































1946 . .. Growth of business on the Pacific Coast required the building of a plant at 
Los Angeles. 


C 1947 . . . Research at the Griffith Laboratories in 
~-; 


collaboration with the toxicity feeding tests of propyl 
gallate at Wayne University—under a grant from The 
Griffith Laboratories—came to light in the announce- 
ment of Griffith’s ““G-4” Antioxidant available for lard 
renderers. The Wayne University report had been pre- 
sented to the Food and Drug Administration, from 
whom Griffith received permission to introduce propyl 
gallate as a food antioxidant. 





1948 . . . Joint experimentation and research in Griffith laboratories and testing 
Kitchen, with pilot runs in packing plants, developed such applications of “G-4” Anti- 
oxidant as: “G-4” Lard Flakes, to stabilize lard and keep it firm at normal room 
temperatures—and ““G-4” Sausage Seasonings, to retard rancidity of fat and keep spice 
flavors from oxidizing and going “flat.” 


1945 ... Analyzing the need to control the supply 
| and, more important, the quality of their spice extrac- 
tives—Griffith erected complete Extraction Plants at 
Joliet, Illinois and Toronto, Canada. Spice extrac- 
tions were to be “fractionated,” using procedures 
evolved from years of experimental work in the lab- 
oratories and pilot plant in Canada. 

Pepperoyal and blends of various “fractionated” 
extractions known as Royal Soluble Seasonings, were 
advertised as “imparting true spice flavor—the taste 
of sunshine, all the time!” 
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JU ... Demand for Prague Powder warranted another addition to the Chicago plant. 
It houses a giant, teardrop shaped, stainless steel tank that holds 250 tons of salt and 
30,000 gallons of brine. Together with the installation of a second bank of “Prague 
Rolls” for flash-fusing all curing ingredients, this equipment doubled the capacity to 
produce Prague Powder. 
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iJJ! ... Moving the Extraction plant from Joliet to Chicago, and enlarging their 
laboratory and manufacturing facilities required the purchase and remodeling of adjoin- 
ing property containing seventy thousand square feet of floor space. (Scheduled for 
completion in the Spring of ’52). Simultaneously, Griffith carried on its pioneering in 
scientific processing. . . 
The August 18 issue of National 
Provisioner described Griffith’s revo- 
lutionary, new “10-Hour Thermo Cure 
of Bellies’—a patented process result- 
ing from two years’ experimental work. 
This process is a fitting climax to the 
story of “The Griffith Era.” Long after 
this history of the meat industry has 
been published, The Griffith Era will 
be current. Pioneering is characteristic 
of The Griffith Laboratories, to which 
you can look for scientific improve- 
ments in meat processing—in decades 
ahead. 











The Griffith Laboratories has always followed a policy of 
education and open handed dealing. We want all of our customers 
to visit our plants. If you will visit us in Chicago or Newark, 

we will be glad to show you not only the Prague Powder operation 


but also all of our other manufacturing departments. Thousands 
of customers have gone through our plants through the years and 
invariably their statements on leaving are, ““We had no idea 

that your operations were so extensive and that you had such 
remarkable facilities!” If you have never been through our 

plants please accept my personal invitation to visit us at any time. 














QUALITY PRODUCTS 





Known and Used Throughout the Industry 


ANTIOXIDANT 

Griffith's “G-4" and "G-5" 
BACTERICIDE 

Griffith's Improved Erado 


CLEANING COMPOUNDS 
Griffith's Aluminum Cleaner 
Griffith's Klenzall 

Griffith's Tripe Cleaner 


COLLOIDS 
COLORS—Certified Casing 


CONDIMENTS 
Special Condiment for Fresh Sausage 
Special Condiment for Smoked Sausage 


CURES 
Griffith's Prague Powder 
Griffith's Superior Bacon Mix 


EMULSIONS 


FLAVOR FORTIFIER 
Griffith's Vegamine 


FLOUR, SAUSAGE AND LOAF 
Griffith's Processed Flour 

Griffith's Special Binder 

Griffith's Fine Golden Cereal Binder 
Griffith's Grade A Pep 


HAM CANNING MACHINERY 
Griffith's Ham Grading Scale 
Griffith's Pear Shape Ham Press 
Griffith's Pullman Ham Press 
Griffith's Solder Pot 

Griffith's Vacuum Hood Unit 


GLACE & DIP 

Griffith's Special Heavy Dark Sherry 
Wine Ham Glace 

Griffith's Oriental Dip 


INKS—MEAT BRANDING 

Griffith's Quick Drying Violet Ink 

Griffith's Violet Branding Ink 

Griffith's Brown Ink 

Griffith's Approved Quick Drying Green Ink 


INSECTICIDES 
Griffith's Improved Kil-M-Kwik Fly Spray 


ONION AND GARLIC POWDERS 


PRESERVATIVES 
Griffith's Improved Freshmeat Compound 


PUMPS— ARTERY 

Griffith's Big Boy No. 1 and No. 4 
Griffith's Pathfinder No. 7 

SAUCES 

Griffith's Pickaninny Barbecue Sauce 
Griffith's Grade A Swiss Sauce 
Griffith's Worcestershire Sauce 
SCALES 


Griffith's Stainless Steel Percentage 
Pumping Model “S” Scale 


SEASONINGS— 

Ground Spices, Dry Soluble, Liquid 
Blood Tongue Liver 
Bockwurst Loaf 
Bologna Luncheon Meat 
Cappicola Mettwurst 
Catsup Minced Ham 
Chicken Soup Mock Chicken Leg 
Chili Con Carne Mortadella 
Chili Sauce Pepperoni 
Corned Beef Hash Pigs Feet 
Dog Food Polish Sausage 
Frankfurter Pork and Beans 
Ham, Baked Pork Sausage 
Ham, Pressed Potted Meat 
Ham Spread Roast Meat 
Hamburger Salami 
Headcheese Scrapple 
Italian Hot Sausage Souse 
Italian Sweet Sausage Spaghetti 
Kiska Summer Sausage 
Kolbassy Thuringer 
SMOKEHOUSES 


Griffith's Portable Gas Heated 
Griffith's Portable Electric Heated 


SPICES 

Griffith's Royal Soluble 
Griffith's Liquid (Emulsified) 
Griffith's Purified Ground 
Griffith's Pepperoyal 
Individual Ground Spices 


STRINGING MACHINE 


Griffith's Power Driven Meat Stringing Machine 


THERMOMETERS 
Baby Dial Thermometers 


The 


GRIFFITH 


LABORATORIES, Inc. 


in Canada—The Griffith Laboratories, Ltd. 
Laboratorios Griffith Do Brasil, $.A.—Mogi Das Cruzes, Brasil 


CHICAGO 9, 1415 West 37th Street 
LOS ANGELES 11, 4900 Gifford Avenue 





NEWARK 5, 37 Empire Street 
TORONTO 2, 115 George Street 













































From Art to 


Seti 


HAT are the main advantages possessed by the 
[f packinghouse operator of 1951 compared with 
his predecessor of 1891? 

1. He works on the basis of an organized body of 
knowledge covering his product, his tools and his processes, 
in part derived from time-honored practices and in part 
from the findings of laboratory science. 

2. He can apply his knowledge in a controlled manner. 

The operating man of today—and this term is employed 
in its broadest sense—knows the “K” value of the insula- 
tion used in his cooler; he knows the desirable temperature 
range for scalding hogs and is able to regulate the water’s 
warmth; he knows the retorting time and temperature re- 
quired to produce a stable canned meat; he knows what 
results a given curing ingredient or a definite smokehouse 
cycle will produce; he knows, and can control, the proper 
moisture and f.f.a. in his lard. 

Of course, the limits of knowledge about meat and its 
by-products and their processing still lie far ahead. In 
some instances—such as curing and smoking—both the 
packinghouse scientist and the practical operating man 
know what they want when they use these age-old tech- 
niques, and believe they know how to achieve the desired 
results, but confess there still are gaps in their information 
on the “why” and “how.” 

In approaching the story of the evolut:on of industry 
operations and processes over the past 60 years it is well 
to remember the comment made by W. D. Richardson, one 
of the early workers in the field of packinghouse science: 

“The packing industry presents a dual character, being 
mechanical insofar as the mere form of its raw material is 
changed, and chemical insofar as the chemical nature of 
its products is changed.” 

Richardson pointed out that the industry developed 
mechanically first and chemically last. Early refineries took 
the non-uniform steam lard and refined and bleached it. 
The separate by-product industries were the first to use 
chemists, but the packers were not slow to follow. 

Since meat packing represents a field in which science 
was grafted on an existing art, in contrast to industries 
which sprang from the laboratory, it is not surprising that 
early scientists had to break through a crust of “rule-of- 
thumb” beliefs before they could put some practices on a 
sound basis. Some of the industry’s empirical rules were 
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found to be good; others, such as the measures taken to 
encourage the escape of “animal heat,” were worthless. 

Today, it is an unwise packer indeed who attempts to 
operate without some measure of scientific control over his 
processes and products. The wisest not only employ sci- 
ence as a direct tool for uncovering new methods and prod- 
ucts, but they also support research which adds to the store 
house of basic industry knowledge. 

The summary of some of the outstanding changes in in- 
dustry methods, which is found in the next 30 pages, places 
major emphasis on the physical and mechanical rather than 
on the advances in chemical and biological aspects of the 
industry's knowledge. It should be remembered, however, 
that the improvements in operating techniques, in many 
cases, translate the observed data and induction of the 
scientist, engineer and architect, into a usable form. 

Prophets of progress in the industry have been many and 
varied in position: The humble workman on the hog kill- 
ing floor; G. F. Swift persisting in the idea that western 
dressed meat could be shipped and sold in the East; Super- 
visory employes, such as John Bouchard and Myrick D. 
Harding; The undaunted principals of industry suppliers 
who have kept pushing new machines, processes or pack- 
ages until they sold the packers; Livestock breeders and 
feeders responsive to the public’s wishes, and scientists 
such as Richardson, Loewenstein, Lewis, Newton, Jensen, 
Mohler, Cameron and others. 

From both the chemical and mechanical standpoints, the 
animal carcass and its parts constitute complex materials 
with endless variations in their characteristics. One piece 
of iron resembles another piece of iron of the same type, 
but two hogs may be entirely different in their conforma- 
tion, finish, hardness of fat and other qualities. 

The claim is sometimes made that the Ford system of 
motor and chassis assembly was copied from the disassem- 
bly lines of the Chicago meat packers, but there seems to 
be little evidence to support the belief. 

However, there can be no dispute on the point that the 
meat industry has rationalized and mechanized its opera- 
tions to an astounding degree considering the nature of its 
mater.al. Even today, on the cattle killing floor, earnest 
attempts are being made to improve, standardize and mech- 
anize operations which most observers believed would al- 
ways be dependent on manual skill and muscle. 
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Killing Bloor Operations 

OISTS of a rudimentary type—rope and pulley or 
rope, pulley and winch—-seem to have been em- 
ployed ever since the beginning of organized hog slaughter- 
ing in the United States. In some plants, both before and 
after the Civil War, hogs were shackled in a room above 
the level of the sticking and bleeding area and were tipped 
off to slide down a rail, either with ring or trolley sus- 
pension, to the sticker. The procedure at Cincinnati in the 
60’s and 70’s was 
to grapple the hog’s 
hind leg with an ice- 
tong-like “clutch” 
(see facing page) 
and to raise the ani- 
mal by a rope and 
pulley until the rail 
trolley was engaged. 
In 1866 Sam 
Davis and Windsor 
Leland patented a 
“slaughtering ma- 
chine.” This was a 
pulley arrange- 
ment for raising 
shackled hogs to a 
round slide rail and 
included an inclined 
rail for shackle re- 
turn. One plant 
picture of 189] vintage shows hogs being elevated in- 
dividually by power winch to the level at which the 

shackle could be secured to the slide rail trolley. 
The wheel hoist, patented by Oliver P. Hurford in 
1895, was the first practical ‘device for delivering live 




















Hurford’s wheel hoist. 











VAANNS 


Wm. R. Perrin & Co. advertised this hoist in 1895. 


hogs in a continuous flow to the sticking-bleeding rail. 
The first illustration of this type of hoist was found in 
the PROVISIONER of 1895, although it may have been in 
use at a slightly earlier date. E. D. Henneberry reports 





< The panels on the facing page show how hogs were 
killed and pork products processed at Cincinnati in 
1873. The engravings supplemented a demonstration 
of industry operations by the Pork Packers’ Associa- 
tion of Cincinnati at the Vienna Exposition of 1873. 
For their demonstration the association won a bronze 
medal, the highest award within the gift of the 
committee on the commerce of the world. 
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having seen it in the Morrell Ottumwa plant when he 
worked there during the summer vacation of 1894. Use 
of a “wheel” at Morrell’s was mentioned in an 1889 
newspaper article, but this appears to have been a very 
large pulley used to hoist hogs singly. 

A 1902 description of hog killing notes that the “hog 
is revolved on the wheel until it is automatically removed 
and fastened on the trolley system which conveys it into 
the scraping room .. . it is finally conveyed by machinery 
into the chill room.” The passage indicates that the chain 
was then in use for conveying hog carcasses through at 
least part of the killing-dressing operations; more will 
be said on this point later. 

Continuous vertical and inclined hog hoists, involving 
use of an endless chain to which the shackled hogs were 
attached at intervals, began to appear in the late 1890's 
and machinery of this general class was patented by 
Kennedy-Slattery in 1896, G. A. Lowry in 1899, O. P. 
Hurford in 1906, A. Hannaford in 1910 and G. Schmidt 
and J. F. Pflum in 
1908. An_ inclined 
hoist (see illustra- 
tion on this page) 
of the “jerkless” 
type was invented 
by Gus Schmidt of 
Cincinnati Butchers’ 
Supply Co. in 1907 
and patented in 
1911. R. J. Watson 
and A. E. Ozouf of 
Allbright - Nell pat- 
ented a double in- 
clined hoist in 1919. 

The hog scalding 
tub has probably 
changed less 
through the years than almost any piece of meat plant 
equipment. The early scalding tubs were made of wood 
but even in the 60’s and 70’s the water was heated by 
direct steam injection. In addition to adopting metal for 
tub construction, designers at a fairly early date got to 
work on the problems of: 1) Lifting the scalded hogs 
from the tub, and 2) Propelling the carcasses through the 
vat by means other than poling. As early as 1856 a patent 
was issued on an elevator (cradle) for raising hogs from 
the tub and a power cradle was patented in 1876. A device 
somewhat resembling the present day “ducker” impeller 
was developed in 1894; another conveyor device, patented 
by T. E. Jones in 1904, is illustrated on page 236. In recent 
years the Link-Belt tow chain, ANCO traveling racks and 
the Boss forced water circulation system have been em- 
jloyed to move hogs through the scalding tub. 
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Schmidt hoist of 1911. 


Thermostatic control of scalding water temperature and 
the development of effective water treating compounds 
have improved results in recent years. Some packers have 
also adopted the pre-scalding bath in which blood and 
much of the dirt are removed from the hog before it goes 
into the scalding water. 

Bristle was one of the early hog by-products and the 
salvaging operation, which took place while the carcasses 
passed over an apron or table between the scalding tub 
and the hand scrapers or dehairing machine, is mentioned 
in accounts of the 70’s and 80’s. An NP description of the 
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new Hammond plant at Chicago in 1903 speaks of a “re- 
volving bristle bench” to which hogs were delivered from 
the scalding tub. 

As recalled by the late Myrick D. Harding and others, 
sheep and calves were handled in a unique manner in the 
plants of the late 1800’s and even the early 1900's. The 
animal was laid on a wooden cradle with its head between 
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Jones’ hog scalding machine of 1904. 


two cast iron spigots. It was then bled, the head was re- 
moved and the carcass was hung on one of a line of sta- 
tionary hooks. Each gang member was responsible for 
skinning, eviscerating and scrubbing his own carcass. 

The “ring” method of dressing sheep was considered 
the last word in efficiency when it was adopted in the late 
nineteenth century. It remained in vogue until the chain 
conveyor was introduced. A “ring” might consist of 40 
or more hooks on which the sheep were hung. The butchers 
went from hook to hook all day long, each man perform- 
ing a specific job, and being paid according to ability and 
the work he did. 

Mechanization has come slowly and incompletely in the 
beef side of the business. When the ProvisioneR was 
founded some small plants still killed cattle by the follow- 
ing method: A rope was fastened around the neck of the 
animal and his head was pulled down to the floor through 
a bull ring. He was then knocked or shot, partially skin- 
ned and raised by a hand windlass for evisceration. 

Killing floor illustrations of larger plants of the 70's 
and 80’s do not indicate that their operations were much 
more efficient. Cattle were caught by the hind legs with a 
rope, raised by a hand or power windlass and then dis- 
patched with or without knocking. 

The knocking pen, stunning hammer and friction hoist 
seem to have been adopted more generally at an earlier 
date in midwestern plants than in the East. Around 1899 
a packinghouse superintendent commented unfavorably 
in the NP on eastern 
practices, which he 
described as similar 
to those mentioned 
in the preceding 
paragraph. The 
friction hoist was 
first advertised in 
the PROVISIONER 
about 1900, but was 
probably in use be- 
fore that time. One 
experiment, which was speedily abandoned, was to drop 
cattle by using a spear to sever the spinal column. 

Here are some descriptive passages on early cattle kill- 


A beef hoist employed in meat 
plants around 1900. 
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ing and dressing operations, written for the NP in 192] 
by John Neil Carbray, who worked as a butcher in the 
plants on Archer Road and in the Yards at Chicago in 
the 70’s and 80’s, and who later served as a federal in. 
spector: 

“In all the packinghouses that killed cattle there was a 
much mooted question as to which was the best way to 
slaughter them. The butchers (floorsmen, etc.) were 
ahead of their time, in fact, they were too speedy, and the 
question involved the problem of the quickest method to 
keep the butchers going and still handle the cattle in a 
humane manner and get results. There were various ways 
of dispatching the poor brutes. One was to spear them in 
the back of the neck, severing the spinal column and caus- 
ing almost instant death. Another was to shoot them from 
the top of the cattle pens. Still another way was to rope 
them and haul them down to a bull ring fastened in the 
floor, and then hit them with a hammer in the forehead, 

“But all these methods were defective and did not serve 
the purpose. They were too slow. There were two reasons 
why spearing was rejected. Besides being slow, when the 
spear entered the back of the neck, it left a clot of blood 
on the end of the chunk called the button. . . . Shooting 
the cattle was slow and it was too expensive. At that 
time—around 1880—cartridges were lc apiece. One thov- 
sand cattle meant $10 per day alone, not figuring the wages 
of the man shooting them. And then it spoiled the brain 
as an edible product, so that was tabooed also. 

“Roping and knocking them with a hammer was too 
slow. It took up too much time and too many beds, and 
when the cattle were ‘ornery’ and wild often they would 
get out from the pen and cavort about the slaughterhouse, 
knocking down beef from the boxes and chasing the men 
hither and yon... . 

“One day a practical packinghouse man, whose name 
I’ve forgotten, returned from a trip in the West. He had 
been in Cheyenne, Wyoming, and out there in that little, 
remote town in the cow country he honored a small 
slaughterhouse with a visit. There for the first time, in 
1884, he saw in operation the knocking pens that are in 
vogue in all modern slaughterhouses down to the present 
time. Efficiency, expediency and speed were written all 
over this simple device. 

“When he returned to Chicago he had already drawn 
a rough sketch of the contraption and showed his sketch 
to an official of one of the packinghouses, explaining how 
it worked. Of course, the method could only be employed 
with iron rails and rollers, but these had been in use for 
some years. 

“The device was simple enough. A large ketch pen was 
used, and from it the cattle were driven into a narrow lane 
of sufficient width so that they could not turn around. For 
illustration, there were four large hoisting gates, which 
consisted of the front wall of this narrow lane. Eight cattle 
were penned in this lane or knocking pen, giving two to 
each gate or pen. A heavy chain was fastened to the gate 


leading to the floor of this lane; the floor was the dump. | 


“It worked on a swivel when the cattle were knocked. 
The man stood on a raised walk on the outside of the 
opposite wall. The top of the wall came above his knees 
and he stood directly over his work. The hammer man 
would deliver the blow that sufficed and the bullock would 
drop. Then he’d knock the other one and pull the lever. 
This started the friction hoist which, in turn, raised the 
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great gate and the floor which dumped the cattle out on 
the floor. 

“This method is the best and speediest device ever 
conceived, for it never fails in delivering the cattle, no 
matter how fast the butchers can skin them, 

“When the packers changed from the old order to the 
new, they accomplished three very important objects. The 





This photograph was part of a spread the NP pub- 
lished in 1908 on the new traveling table which Armour 
installed at Chicago for skinning and dressing cattle. 


first was speed, having solved the problem of supplying 
their skilled and fast butchers. There was no more wail- 
ing. The fast men of those days had their cattle ready and 
waiting for them. The second object that was attained 
was proper sticking. When cattle were stuck on the floor 
they did not bleed well, even though we pumped them out 
by catching the tail, pressing on the flank and lifting the 
hindquarters. Our beef, with the exception of the kosher 
cattle, never had the color that beef has today and was 
always a dirty red... . 

“The new method of killing cattle necessitated a new 
way of sticking them, called hog sticking. As the cattle 
were dumped on the floor they were immediately shackled 
and hoisted by a man on the bridge and the sticker im- 
mediately plunged the knife into the bullock’s breast. Then 
the carcass was shoved over to one side on the rail and 
left to bleed out thoroughly. 

“The third object was the saving of the beef brains. 
This method of knocking the cattle by striking one blow 
saved the brains from becoming blood-clotted. . . . 

“After the packers installed the new method of killing 
cattle, it was found that the speed they expected did not 
materialize. It was not the men’s fault, but lay in the con- 
struction and layout of the beds. It was finally decided 
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that the single beds then empioyed should be abolished. 
“The double beds were installed, which cannot be sur- 
passed for mechanical and engincering skill. That brought 
results up with a jerk. For illustration, the 
where the cattle are dropped; floorsmen skin them on the 
floor, preparing them for the first hoist on the second line. 
When the bullock is hoisted to the second line, the hide 
is removed and the carcass is split. Then the bullock is 
hoisted to the rail, hung off, and shoved out of the way. 
Another takes its place from the first line. Perfection is 
the word; there are no more waits. The capacity of 16 
double beds is 1.800 to 2.000 cattle per ten-hour day.” 


first line is 


One of the most radical developments in connection with 
cattle slaughtering was brought out in the early 1900's. 
This was skinning and dressing on a moving table, first 
practiced by Armour at Kansas City and Chicago and more 
lately adopted by Rath at Waterloo. Partial skinning on 
the rail with a mechanical knife was initiated at the Lake 
Charles plant of Swift. One-rail dressing and finishing is 
being practiced in a number of far western houses. During 
1951 Canada Packers Ltd. announced that it had adopted 
a system in which cattle move on the rail through all the 
dressing and skinning 
mechanical aids are used, 
including a hide puller, to 
perform jobs which are 
still done manually in 
most slaughtering plants. 

Splitting hogs and cat- 
tle with a cleaver calls 
for skill and stamina and 
early in the industry’s 
history inventors tried to 
figure out how it might 
be done mechanically. 


operations. A number of 








Hogs slid down a chute to 
be split by a power saw in 
this apparatus of 1872. 


Their ideas ranged from 

the simple device patented by Marshall in 1872, to compli- 
cated machines for positioning the carcass while it was 
split by power cleavers or saws. Satisfactory carcass split- 
ting saws of the reciprocating type came into use around 
1925 and power-driven saws have since been applied to 
many meat plant cutting operations. 

Shrouding of beef sides to improve appearance—as 
distinct from shipping coverings which were employed 
in the 1870°s—originated with Joe Murphy of the Blayney- 
Murphy Packing Co. of Denver in 1912. He applied 


clothing to the rounds and loins only and continued this 
practice until the 1920’s when the company began to 
cover the entire carcass with muslin cloth. A patent cov- 

; ; » 208 > » 
ering the hot clothing of beef was issued to Joseph P. 


Murphy in 


1924. 


The Blayney-Murphy company was 


Several of the mechanical de- 
vices used by Canada Packers 
Ltd. in conveyor beef dressing 
At the left 
is the pneumatic shear em- 
ployed to cut the aitch bone. 
The center photo illustrates 
how the skin is pulled from 
the tail mechanically. “Gor- 
geous George,” 


are shown here. 


the complex 
machine which pulls the hide 
from the carcass, is at right. 
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taken over by Cudahy. Use of brine-wet rather than 
water-wet clothing has gained rather wide acceptance 
in recent years. 

Mechanical knives for skinning cattle and calves were 
mentioned above in 
with ; 
dressing operations. 

The skinning prob- i 
lem has been ap- 
proached in several 
ways. A few in- 
ventors have pat- 
ented processes for 
skinning beef by in- 
jection of a fluid or 
air between the skin Wor 
and flesh; one of \ a sot 
these inventions em- hey 
ployed the tail as a \ 
hose for the separat- ‘| , 

ing medium. There dea a 
have been several 
attempts to use a 
rotating circular 
cutting head with 
various types of 
edges. During the last few years satisfactory power skin- 
ning knives—some with rotating and some with recipro- 
cating action—have been developed and adopted by a 
number of industry establishments. 

Hide handling and curing operations, with the exception 
of some changes in trim and the comparatively recent 
adoption of brine curing by some plants, have not been 
altered much over the past 60 years. There have, of course, 
been improvements 
in pack curing prac- 
tices as a result of 
increased knowl- 
edge of the chem- 
istry of the process 
and the causes of 
spoilage. 

For a number of 
years before Amer- 
ican packers showed 
much interest in 
brine curing of 
hides, the South 
American frigorifi- 
cos had employed a 
combination of par- 
tial brining followed by dry salting. Finally, around the 
mid-1930’s, Swift & Company began to brine cure hides on 
a commercial basis, employing the tank and mechanical 
agitation in the manner described in PROVISIONER articles 
in 1945, 1946 and later years. Dr. F. L. DeBeukelaer 
carried on the research in connection with the Swift appli- 
cation. Important improvements in maintaining hide 
brine cleanliness, and strength have recently been made by 
Wilson & Co. in an installation at its South Omaha plant. 

Let us digress briefly from the killing floor to see how 
separation—cutting and sawing—has progressed elsewhere 
in the packinghouse. 

In the early pork plants, where the carcass was broken 
own into the simple and rough cuts used in barreled or 
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dn 1896 inventor went at it the 
hard way in devising this “ma- 
chine for splitting carcasses.” 





Hide takeoff advocated in an 
NP article during 1901. 
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dry salted product, the operation could be carried out 
manually at high speed. Frederick L. Olmsted in “A Jour- 
ney through Texas,” described Cincinnati cutting opera- 
tions (see page 234 for 1873 status) in the 50's: 

“We entered an immense low-ceiled room and _fol- 
lowed a vista of dead swine upon their backs, their paws 
stretching mutely toward heaven. Walking down to the 
vanishing point we found there a sort of human chopping 
machine where the hogs were converted into commercial 
pork. A plank table, two men to lift and turn, two men 
to wield the cleavers, were its component parts. No iron 
cog-wheels could work with more regular motion. Plump 
falls the hog on the table, chop, chop; chop, chop; chop, 
chop, fall the cleavers. All is over. But before you can 
say so, plump, chop, chop; chop, chop; chop, chop, sound 
again. There is no pause for admiration. By a skilled 
sleight of hand, hams, shoulders, clear, mess, and prime 
fly off, each squarely cut to its own place, where attend- 
ants, aided by trucks and dumb waiters, dispatch each to 
its separate destiny. . . . Amazed beyond all expectations 
at the celerity, we took out our watches and counted 35 
seconds, from the moment when one hog touched the table 
until the next occupied its place. The number of blows 
required, | regret, we did not count.” 

The larger and rough cuts (see page 71) were suitable 
for the export trade, and for domestic consumers who 
kept a barrel of pork in the cellar. Many of these prod- 
ucts have entirely disappeared from the trade today and 
have been supplanted by smaller and more finely finished 
cuts. Production of such cuts called for more skill, spe- 
cialized tools and, finally, resulted in the mechanized cut- 
ting line in which the work is not only carried to and from 
the worker, but much of the job is done by power-driven 
equipment. Some light was thrown on the emergence of 
present-day cuts by John Neil Carbray, master butcher 
and meat inspector, when he wrote in the PROVISIONER of 
1921: 

“Somewhere about the middle 80’s one of the Under- 
woods of the Underwood Packing Co. discovered the now 
well-known primal parts of pork cuts, the ‘Cally’ and pork 
butt (regular with blade in) and boneless butt (with blade 
out). Up to that time, the 12- or 14-lb. square cut shoulder, 
while it was a popular cut in the cold weather in either 
fresh or cured condition, flooded the packers’ cellars in 
warm weather, as there was no demand for it. Where no 
ice was used it was a drug on the market and brought a 
low price. 

“A few years later the pork loin pulling knife was dis- 
covered. This knife was patterned after the cooper’s draw- 
ing knife and bent to the shape of the loin. It did the work 
better, smoother and cleaner and five times as fast. for a 
man using this knife could take out five loins while a good 
man in the old way would take out one.” 

A short traveling bench onto which the hogs were 
dropped from the chill room rail, band saws and the belly 
roller seem to have been the first pieces of mechanical 
equipment used on the pork cutting floor. The PROVISIONER 
in 1904 spoke of the new belly roller invented by J. A. 
McClean and predicted that it would soon take the plac: 
of the “thumping, jolting and jarring press” which re- 
quired two men to operate. Some packers flattened bellies 
by pounding them. 

A PROVISIONER article of the same year, describing a 

(Turn to page 246) 
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Pioneer In Curing and Seasoning 
Hails 75th Year of Service to Meat Packers 


Progress Of Meat Industry Aided By 
Preservaline Manufacturing Company 


During Three-Quarter Century Span 


What enabled the meat industry to make such 
gigantic strides forward since the turn of the cen- 
tury? How was it possible for an industry, essentially 
local by nature, to gain such wide national and inter- 
national distribution of its products? 

Old-timers in the meat business tell about the days 
when meat products could only be marketed locally 
because the science of preserving and curing was 
then in its infancy and mechanical refrigeration was 
unheard of. When mild winters created ice shortages, 
meat could hardly be shipped from one neighboring 
town to another without spoilage. 
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The history of Preservaline Manufacturing Com- 
pany, America’s oldest manufacturing chemists pro- 
ducing fine cures and seasonings, is part and parcel 
of the history of the marketing and processing of 
meat products. Established in 1877, Preservaline has 
shared in the industry’s struggles and development, 
and contributed to the solution of its problems. As 
testimony to the reliability of its products and its de- 
pendable service to customers, the Company points 
to its record — an increase in business each year 
over the previous year for the past three-quarters of 
a century! 





Main building and section of the general office. 
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Founded In 1877 


When Emil Calm founded the business in 1877— 
with plants in Hoboken and Jersey City and an office 
at 10 Cedar Street, New York — he probably never 
dreamed that today the Company would grow to 
occupy one of the finest and most modern plants in 
the industry. 

Preservaline moved to its present Flemington, 
New Jersey location in 1950. There, in a rural set- 
ting, it occupies a handsome, multiple-unit, fireproof 
plant, up-to-date in every respect. With a seven-acre 
plant site, glass block windows, fluorescent lighting, 


LAO, 








San Francisco branch office in early 1900's. 


complete air conditioning and a three-car railroad 
siding, Preservaline is ideally situated to add to its 
tradition of customer service. 

The record of success that marks the growth of 
Preservaline Manufacturing Company was not made 
easily. Rather, it is a record made against many odds 
and over seemingly insurmountable obstacles. 

In 1877 it began to market the first homogeneous 
meat curing and preserving material made in Amer- 
ica, and for the next thirty years the business pros- 
pered. When the Pure Food Laws were passed in 
1907, the changes in materials and methods which 
were necessitated in the industry were reflected at 
once in Presco products. 


Independent Research Experiments 


During this period, Edward Calm, son and suc- 
cessor of Preservaline’s founder, became head of the 
Company. Edward Calm, a brilliant chemical en- 
gineer, had been conducting endless, independent 














THE STANDARD MEAT PRESERVATIVE oF THE WORLD 


ENDORSED BY ALL. 





Sole Manufacturers and Patentees of the renowned Preservaline. 
= Pa Preservaline, for Fresb Mests, Game, Poultry, Pork and Liver Sausages, Puddings, eto. 
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THE CREAT FOOD PRESERVATIVE. 





perishable Foods. 


climate in an absolutely perfect state. 
For further particulars, address 


10 Cedar Street, NEW YORK. 





PRESERV ALINE. 


Indi le to all Pork and Beef Packers, Butchers, 
Curers, rs and Smokers of Fish and Meats; Wholesale 
Grocers, Pp Manufacturers and every person handling 


PRESERVALINE keeps meats from souring or getting 
slimy; prevents skippers, worms and mould on meats and 
fish and enables one to ship meat, fish, syrups, etc., to any 


THE PRESERVALINE MANUFACTURING CO., 








For Curing and Preserving Hams, Shoulders, Pork, Bacon, | 
Pigs’ Feet, Hocks, Etc. } 

For Dry Salted Meats. } 

For Curing Beef Hams, Tongue, Etc. 

For Corned Beef. 

For Protecting Smoked, Dry Salted and Fresh Meats 
against Flies and Skippers. 


Full Particulars # and Prices Prices on Application. 


The Preservaline “Manufacturing Company, | 








Preservaline advertisements published as early as 
1891 in NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


10 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 


We are the ONLY manufacturers of “ Preservaline.” 
Beware of imitations. The Boar's Head picture is on 
every package of the “GENUINE PRESERVALINE.” 














(Advertisement ) 
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Presco Products awaiting shipment. 


experiments at the Company’s research laboratories 
in the Jersey City plant. On a laboratory scale, he 
began to delve into the preservative effects of nitrite, 
nitrate and a number of other chemicals. 

Of course, the use of nitrite as a curing agent was 
not then permitted by the Government, but Edward 
Calm believed that in time it would be. So he con- 
tinued his experiments and developed a cure, based 
on nitrite, and subsequently discovered effective 
methods of applying it. Years later, when the ban on 
nitrites was lifted, Preservaline was immediately able 
to market a fast, mild cure now universally known 
as Presco Pickling Salt. Through the knowledge and 
experience gained in the laboratory with this new 
cure, Preservaline representatives were in the unique 
position of being able to give packers expert advice 
in ways of using it efficiently. 

In the interim, Preservaline had perfected and 
marketed a new and praiseworthy blending of suit- 
able materials that gave a reliable slow cure. This 
product was called FLP. It gained wide acceptance 
and is still used today in numerous packing house 
operations where a slow cure is desired. 


Stable And Progressive Management 


Edward Calm’s talent for chemical engineering 
progress was continued by his brother, Maxmilian, 
who became head of the Company in 1913, occupy- 
ing this position until his death in 1948, when he 
was succeeded in the presidency by Lee Kenyon. 
Mr. Kenyon has been identified with Preservaline 
in various capacities for twenty-eight years and is 
widely known throughout the meat pack'ng industry. 
On his staff are men who are graduates of leading 
scientific schools. They are expert in manufacturing 
methods and processes as well as in the many tech- 
nical phases of the Company’s complex operations. 

That the tradition cf product development and 
improvement is being carried on under the present 
management is evidenced by a new, exclusive type 
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Exterior of power plant. 





Interior of power plant showing water softener and 
purification equipment in background. 


of curing material and process now being introduced 
which will give smoked meats a finished cure in con- 
siderably less time than is required by older methods. 
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World-Wide Acceptance 


Spices, seasonings and sausage casing coloring 
have also been important factors in Preservaline’s 
business. In 1882 the Company opened a plant at 
850 Lorimer Street, Brooklyn, primarily for manu- 
facturing these products. Its two plants in New Jer- 
sey continued making Preservaline curing materials. 
In 1902, the Company moved its New York office 
quarters from the Cedar Street address to 43 War- 
ren Street. It was in this period that the business 
assumed world-wide stature, with offices in Chicago, 
San Francisco, Sydney (Australia) and Auckland 
(New Zealand). 

However, changes in meat packing practice 
brought changes in the Preservaline picture, as it did 


Blending and storage equipment. 


Precision equipment for proportioning and com- 
pounding spice extractives to special Preservaline 
formulas. 


with others in the field. This, plus the growing need 
for a centralized and more efficient type of opera- 
tion, led the Company to expand its Brooklyn plant 
in 1912 and concentrate all its activities there. The 
New Jersey plants were sold, along with the Com- 
pany’s extensive borax mines in California, and the 
office in New York was moved to Brooklyn. There, 
the Company made steady progress until a need for 
further expansion and modernization necessitated 
the move to Flemington. 


Progress Through Research 


The quest for improved materials and methods of 
value to the meat industry continued with increasing 
vigor in Preservaline’s Brooklyn plant. In fact, an 
affinity for research, both pure and practical, has 
been an integral factor in the Company’s operations 


Grinding mill for raw materials. 


(Advertisement) 
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Stainless steel granulator used in batching process. 


over the years — not only in materials for curing, 
but in spices, seasonings, coloring materials and 
other important meat packing,products. 

This emphasis on research is highlighted by a co- 
operative project, recently completed by scientists at 
Columbia University, in the use of high frequency 


An operation in preparing Boars Head Super 
Seasonings. 


Attrition mill in seasoning department. 


electrical fields in food preserving and processing. 
Preservaline’s association with this project was 
prompted by the desire to help keep its technical 
thinking forward-looking and ahead of the parade. 


Other associated projects of a purely scientific na- 
ture are currently being developed. 


One of the battery of stainless steel units in the 
curing materials department. 


(Advertisement) 
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Specialists In Spices And Seasonings 


No recording of the close relationship between 
Preservaline Manufacturing Company and the prog- 
ress of the meat industry would be complete without 
further mention of its thorough working knowledge 
of spices and seasonings. 





Detail of electronic controls in small package 
department. 





Automatic weighing and packaging unit with dust 
collection system. 
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Small package department with electronically 
controlled weighing equipment. 


Most people are familiar with a few everyday 
spices. But a broad understanding of them is ac- 
quired only by those who have spent years of inti- 
mate association with this fascinating field. 

Plant growths considered by one country as spices 
may be called foods by another nationality. Some 
spices can be either drugs or flavorings. Sources of 
supply vary too—a spice from one part of the world 
may be uniform at certain times, but to match this 
uniformity, it must be obtained from another part 
of the world at other times. 

Every country — indeed, every inhabited island 
— has its own variety of spices. Of the more than 
two thousand spices in the world, there are about one 
hundred that are in prevalent commercial uses. The 
blendings possible from these are virtually unlimited. 

Preservaline’s wide knowledge of the proper 
blending of seasonings goes back many years to the 
days when, besides its manufacturing activities, it 
began to import spices as well as dyestuffs and var- 
ious chemicals not then domestically available. 

With this long background of experience and 
world-wide contacts, the Company knows how to 
supply packers with seasonings that can be counted 
on to give uniform, full-bodied flavor. That is why 
Presco Seasonings made from natural spices, and 


Experimental laboratory. 
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Test kitchen — note walk-in refrigerator in 
background. 


Boars Head Super Seasonings which are blended 
carefully to exacting specifications from spice extrac- 
tives, have proved so popular with meat packers 
everywhere over all these years. 


Modern Manufacturing Methods And Equipment 


In the new Flemington, New Jersey plant, modern 
manufacturing methods and the finest equipment 
enable the Company to provide packers with a de- 
pendable supply of superior curing and seasoning 
materials. One reason for this is that the plant’s air 
conditioning system is divided into nine zones. Each 
zone is capable of having its own temperature and 
humidity controlled exactly. In this way, spices and 
other materials can be stored and processed under 
conditions best suited to their varying requirements. 
This zone-control of atmospheric conditions insures 
the maintenance of the highest quality standards all 
the way from raw materials to finished products. 

The plant also has a steam generating plant and 
pure spring water from its own wells (capable of 
yielding five hundred gallons a minute). Even the 
partition walls are made of marble-faced block, 
specially treated, with a non-absorbent surface that 
is always kept in a sanitary-clean condition. 

The fact that many of Preservaline’s accounts have 





Control laboratory. 
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Another test kitchen view showing gas oven and 
automatically controlled smoke house. 


been staunch and loyal customers for three-quarters 
of a century shows that its reputation for reliable 
products, honesty and fair dealing is well merited. 
This reputation is being constantly enhanced by Pre- 
servaline field representatives, some of whom have 
been with the Company over thirty years. 


Technical Service For Customers 


Traveling constantly through their respective ter- 
ritories, these technically trained and thoroughly ex- 
perienced men are eager and competent to give their 
customers practical counsel and advice on new prod- 
ucts and improved processes. When fast cures were 
first introduced, for example, they were in the fore- 
front in advising packers on the arterial pumping of 
ready-to-eat hams. They are frequently called upon 
to help packers improve operating procedures, or to 
iron out some kink in manufacturing methods. In 
short, they act as an informal clearing house of tech- 
nical information on virtually every aspect of the 
meat packing industry. 

Through these well-known field representatives, 
Preservaline developments will continue to be car- 
ried to the trade — developments now under study 
in the Company’s laboratories in Flemington, and 
in its newly-equipped test kitchen which has every 
modern facility for experimental work in the proc- 
essing of meats. 

Preservaline men in the field and in the plant wel- 
come the opportunity to help the meat industry pro- 
gress in the future as they have in the past. 






This autobiographical sketch was prepared 
especially for The Significant Sixty by 
PRESERVALINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Flemington, New Jersey, manufacturers of 
Presco Pickling Sa't, Boars Head Super Seasonings, 
FLP and many other Presco Products 
that since 1877 have contributed greatly 
to the progress of the meat industry. 

















model cutting floor installed at the Thomas J. Lipton plant 
in Chicago by R. M. Eagle, superintendent, gives us a 
glimpse of cutting operations at the time. The hogs were 
brought into the cutting room by chain from the chill 
room. Dumped on the traveling bench, the carcasses were 
carried to a chopping block and the rough cuts moved 
away at right angles and in two different directions over a 





This short wooden top conveyor was probably one of 
the first used in a pork cutting room. It was employed 
for initial breakdown of the side. 


series of tables of decreasing height and connected by 
inclines. Power band saws were used in connection with 
the shoulder and ham operations. 

The magazine said that from 450 to 540 hogs per hour 
had been cut on this floor, with a total hourly payroll of 
$11.07 and at a cost of 2 to 2\4c per hog. Forty persons 
were employed in 
this cutting opera- 
tion: Two ham 
sawyers, rate 
27l44c; one ham 
cutoff man, 35c; 
two block tenders, 
22%c; one chopper, 
37c; one scribe and 
pull, 20c; one ten- 
derloin man 271 
one pork puller, 








at 27\%c; one loin eae soll scale has an ances- 
operator at 27'%c; tor in this weighing device pat- 
four workmen. rib ented by Morrison in 1869. 


and trim sides at 

30c: two boners, 35c; two neck boners, 27!c; one 
sawyer, 2214c; two butt pullers, 25c; four shoulder and 
cala trimmers, 2744c; one sawyer, 2244c; two ham trim- 
mers, 35c; one boy dropping hogs, 15c; four chill room 
shovers, 18c; chain conveyor man, 20c; four belly trim- 
mers on floor below, 30c; extra man, 35c, and foreman, 
50c. The magazine said the chain conveyor cost about 
$150, the traveling bench about $200, and the saws 
about $200. 

Belly rolling or pounding and trimming were done on 
the lower floor and the sausage meat was trimmed there 
on a piecework basis. 

F. W. Wilder’s “The Modern Packing House” (1905) 
indicates that somewhat more extensive (but no further 
mechanized) cutting floors were in use when the book was 
published. Wilder illustrates a three-floor cutting opera- 
tion handling 500 hogs per hour with a moving bench and 
chopping block on the top floor where the carcasses were 
broken into ham, shoulder and side; parallel moving tables 
on the floor below for supplying the men working up sides 
and bellies and sides and backs, and stationary grading 
and trimming tables on the next lower level. Fat trimmings 
were carried by conveyor to the tankhouse. A. O. Lundell 
states that the first full pork cutting conveyor table was 
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installed at the Dold plant in Buffalo in the early 1920's, 
The trend today is toward greater use of conveying 


§ 


equipment, even in small plants. With a moving table it is ¢ 
possible to make effective use of revolving knife shoulder 7 
cutters, belly rollers, side splitting machines and other the 
mechanical devices. Greater use of automatic cut down and dif 
conveyor disposal and cleaning of trolleys and gambre| the 
sticks has been found in plants visited in recent years and hai 
it has also been noted that power saws are being employed res 
increasingly. Th 
The experience of packers has proved that several opera- fro 
tions may be performed satisfactorily while the cuts are on wo 
the moving tables. Hams may be trimmed, even at a high 
rate of speed, while traveling on their table and there js ent 
no necessity for pulling them off on stationary trimming the 


boards. Skinned ham finishing can also be performed on 
the moving top, and neck bones may be removed as shoul- 
ders travel along their table. Both shoulder butts and loins 
may be pulled as they travel if the cuts are placed on hooks 
attached at regular intervals to the flights of the moving 
table. 

Where space is available there seems to be some trend 
toward combining cutting and the handling of trimmings 
in the same space. Some experts point out that such a 
setup eliminates chuting, chute cleaning and the product 





deterioration which sometimes results from the piling up 
of material in a separate trimming room. Moreover, the 
boxing of fresh cuts and the put-down of meats for cure 
in boxes or tierces can be handled on the cutting floor if 
there is space to do the job and maneuver the power lift 
trucks. pr 

Wm. H. O’Connor, Calvert Machine Co. and W. H. op 
Prueffer Co. in the 1920’s were producing bacon skinning 


tai 


machines. Machine skinning of cuts and machine fleshing Be 
of trimmings and skins has become common practice in the tic 
industry during the last few years as a result of the develop- ps 
ment of types of equipment which perform these operations - 
with savings in labor, product and time. With such equip- In 
ment it is also possible to work out conveyor arrangements ” 
to eliminate trucking and handling. Ability to skin bellies = 
green has brought with it a change in processing procedure ats 
in some plants; in these, the bellies are skinned on the cut- 

ting floor or shortly after they leave it, and are then cured 18 
and smoked skinless. Other packers cure and smoke their as 






































J. Hickey patented this hog chopping machine in 1901. 
Hogs moved on the conveyor and were chopped by 
cleavers extending from wheels in center of illustration. * 


bacon with the skin on but employ high speed equipment 
to remove the skins after processing. 










The discussion of cutting methods has led us away from T 
the killing floor. Let us return there to see how early nil 
packers took care of the big problem of dehairing hogs co 
and moving the carcasses thereafter. ab 
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Scraping Hogs by Machine 
ie MECHANICAL hog scraper or dehairer is one of 
the most interesting and significant machines uzed in 
the industry since it represents a successful solution of a 
dificult problem peculiar to the packinghouse. Even 
though hog slaughter in some plants during the era of 
hand scraping reached rather amazing daily totals, such 
results were achieved with large crews working long hours. 
The high speed and efficient hog dressing line of today, 
from which the carcasses meticulously 
would be impossib!e without the dehairer. 

In the years following the Civil War a number of pat- 
ents were issued on dehairers. Thus we have N. Silver- 
thorn patenting mechanical dehairers in 1854, 1874 and 
1876; R. C. Tomp- 
kins contribut’ng in 
1873 and 1877; 
MecNeil-Dalton in 
1873 and D. H. 
Sherman in the 
same year. 

One of the first 
models used was 
patented by Kin- 
caid in 1876, This 
machine consisted 
The hog was carried horizon- aft 
tally through the Kincaid scrap- 

ing machine. 


emerge clean, 





series of up- 
right and _ horizon- 
tal revolving reels, 
provided with yielding knives or scrapers. designed to 
operate on animals passing through on endless belts. 

About the first practical dehairer was patented by John 
Bouchard, chief engineer of Armour, in 1880. The illustra- 
tion on this page shows it in use in the Armour Chicago 
p'ant in 1891, and it was apparently employed by Ar- 
mour, Swift and Morrell somewhat earlier than that date. 
In the Bouchard dehairer the scalded hog, hooked by the 
nose, was drawn along a table by an endless chain. Spring 
scrapers mounted on counterweighted driven cylinders 
were placed at angles and moved transversely. 

Other inventors were working along different lines. In 
1873 Sherman patented an apparatus in which the hog 
was carried down through a barrel lined with spring 
blades. In 
1888, J. Cunning 
and G. A. Lowry 
patented a machine 
in which the car- 
cass was drawn up 
by an endless chain 
through a_ vertical 
cylinder. Steel arms 
tipped with steel 
blades were pivoted 
to the inner wall 
of the cylinder and 
equipped with 
springs to hold the 
blade against the 
hog. Improved ver- 
sions of the Cun- 
ning-Lowry machine were in use in some plants until 
comparatively recent times. It will be noted from the 
above that early hog dehairers were mechanical adap- 


scraper 





















































The Cunning-Lowry dehairer. 
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tations of hand scraping, that is, a metal scraper was 
drawn over a portion of the carcass to remove the hair 
in much the same way as it would be done manually. 
Perhaps the greatest advance in hair removal methods 
came with the adoption of beating, that is, using a flexible 
leather, canvas or rubber belt with scraper elements to 


wipe or beat the hair from the carcass. 


This principle 





Bouchard’s dehairer in 1891, Black hog in center shows 
scraped white swath; hog at right is entering machine. 


seems to have been employed first in connection with a 
pigs’ feet cleaner patented by W. Archdeacon in the late 
1880's. The evolution in scraping and beating elements is 
outlined in the drawing below. 

Beaters may have been used first for dehairing in a 
machine patented by John W. Kolhepp 
in the fie'd—in 1906. His machine 


a famous name 
consisted of several 
vertical driven 
shafts equipped 
with rubber canvas 
belt beaters. The 
hog, suspended by 
the head, was ro- 
tated as it passed 
between the beater 
shafts. Modifica- 
tions of this type of 
machine are still 
used for poliching. 

Following tke in- 
of the 
Hannaford dehairer 
in 1908-09—the 
| hog was propelled 

horizontally through 
the unit by 
of cast iron spirals 
while hair removal 
was accomplished 


troduction 





; , , means 
Evolution of hog scraping ele- 


ment as traced by Arthur Cush- 
man in lectures given in 1924 at 
Institute of Meat Packing of 
University of Chicago: (1) Kin- 
caid. (2) Bouchard. (3) Cun- 
ning-Lowry. (4) Chain attached 
to revolving shaft. (5) Seraper 
knives attached to rubber beit- 
ing upon revolving shafts and 
installed in machine with screw 
conveyor. (6) Scraper element ; 
in revolving cylinder type of and rolled as i 
machine. (7) Flexible wheel progressed horizon- 
type. (8) Loop type. (9) Scrap- tally through the 
ing element used in recent years. | machine on an end- 


by a single beater 
shaft rotating above 
the carcass—the 
Al'bright-Nell Co. 
brought out another 
Kolhepp unit. The 


hog was carried 
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less bed conveyor, but its speed and position were regu- 
lated by shackling to a chain conveyor. Dehairing was 
done by looped beaters on three overhead shafts running 
roughly oblique to the flow of carcasses. The hogs moved 
through the machine parallel to the direction of flow. 
Dehairing was brought to its present stage of perfection 
with the development of the grate and “U” dehairers by 
Oscar C. Schmidt of the Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co. 
Earlier dehairers had to have an independent means of 
carrying the carcass through the machine; in the Schmidt 
unit the hog was rolled and given a screwlike forward 
motion by correlation of the support elements (grates) 














Wm. R. Perrin’s hog dehairer as advertised in “The 
National Provisioner” in 1893. 


and the rotating scraping means (beaters working from 
below the carcass and between the bars). The machine 
was improved in later years by changes in the grate ar- 
rangement and by addition of beaters above and at the 
sides of the carcass. 

Schmidt's first automatic dehairer was tried at the pres- 
ent Ideal Packing Co. in Cincinnati and was demonstrated 
at the H. H. Meyer Packing Co. plant during the Institute 
of American Meat Packers convention of 1915. The first 
patent was issued in 1918, 

Modern hog dehairers do an excellent job when they 
are maintained and operated in the proper fashion, but 
most packers have always found it necessary to do supple- 
mentary shaving, singeing and/or polishing, especially on 
the head and other irregular portions of the carcass. In 
some plants this depilation has been accomplished by 
painting portions of the hog with an adhesive and then 
stripping off the compound with the hair and scurf. 

In 1935-36 the Tobin Packing Co. went one big step 
farther with the development of a process in which the 








whole hog, after emerging from the dehairer, is dipped 
head first into an adhesive. After dipping the hog moves 
along the chain until the compound has set and the sheath 
is removed with the hair. In addition to yielding very 
clean hogs, the process minimizes chain stops due to in- 
spectors’ rejection of dehaired hogs. 


Rails Ysed for Movement 


AIL MOVEMENT of carcasses from the dehairing 
operation onwatd appears to have been employed in 
the industry as early as the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Illustrations of Cincinnati plants around 1860 (prob- 
ably the best in the U. S. at the time) show that hogs 
were suspended by a gambrel-trolley arrangement from 





overhead rails for 
dressing, and this 


was certainly true 
in packinghouses of 
the 70’s, 80’s and 
90’s. After dressing, 
however, parallel 
wooden bars took 
the place of the 
metal tracking and 
the gam sticks were 














slid along _ these 
bars (see drawing Overhead 
on this page) in verhead carcass transport as 


summarized by Arthur Cush- 
man: (1) Parallel wooden rails 
along which gambrel was slid. 
(2) Metal track and trolley. (3) 
Track plus power-driven chain. 


the drying-hanging 
area and the chill 
Myrick D. 
Harding of Armour 
said in a 1926 talk 
that such an arrangement had been used in his time. 

Moving hog carcasses along the dressing rail by push- 
ing was too inefficient and costly for a progressive indus- 
try. As mentioned on page 235, chain conveyors were def- 
nitely in use by 1902 and were probably employed three 
or four years earlier. Some sources say that the chain was 
used by Morris in 1898. A 150-ft. hog dressing conveyor 
—apparently a chain—was mentioned in the PROVISIONER 
of 1899 in an article on electrical power at the Sioux City 
plant of the Cudahy Packing Co. E. D. Henneberry sug- 
gests that mechanical movement through dressing had not 
been adopted as early as 1894, but notes that Morrell 
then employed an inclined chain to lift carcasses from the 
killing building to the hanging floor where splitting was 
done and the hogs were held before going to the chill 
A dressing chain is illustrated in pictures taken in 

(Turn to page 252) 


rooms. 


room. 


















Dressing conveyor in 
Chicago plant in 
1900. Workers at 
the right are evis- 
cerating on the 
bench; there was no 
inspection table. 
The gentleman in 
the right foreground 
wearing the hat and 
carrying the cane is 
the U.S. government 
meat inspector. 
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hat 5D productive years have 


‘<| meant to the meat packing industry 


—- 


This year, we at American Can Company are observing our 50th 
anniversary. 


Offhand, you wouldn’t think our anniversary would be very important 
except to the 33,000 people who work for Canco. But may we remind 
you that this anniversary celebrates 50 productive years that have helped 


—_—_— 

































your industry grow and prosper? 

During this half century, Canco’s growth and co-operation with the 
rt as meat packing industry have brought forth widespread process and 
Cush- product improvements—opening new markets and helping you sell in ail 
| = markets more efficiently than ever before. 

y. (3) 
hain. 
time. 
push- The meat can boomed the grocery 
indus- business — provided housewives 
> defi- with a new and wide variety 
three of readily prepared meats. 
n was 
veyor 
IONER 
« City 
y sug: 
id _ The people of Canco are proud of this and the many other Canco 
= contributions to this industry. 
m e 
” was And it is our pledge for the years ahead that the inventiveness and 
chill ingenuity so characteristic of Canco will continue to explore and open 
cen in up new areas of usefulness to your industry and the consumers it serves. 
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New York + Chicago + San Francisco - Hamilton, Canada 
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It was SWENSON then... 


Advertisement for Swenson Evapo- 
rators reproduced from National 
Provisioner of March 10, 1894. 
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It was engineering skill and know-how that carried 
Swenson to a position of recognized leadership more than 
half a century ago. Through the years Swenson Evaporators 
have constantly kept ahead of their times—you'll find them 
in the forefront of process development today. 








SWENSON 


SWENSON EVAPORATOR COMPANY 


Division of Whiting Corporation 
157th St. and Lathrop Ave. Harvey, Illinois 
Export Department: 30 Church St., New York 7, N.Y. 


In Canada: Whiting Corporation (Canada) Ltd., 
47-49 LaPlante Ave., Toronto 2 





A modern installation of Swenson 
Evaporators for the meat packing industry. 
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HOTRwan imPROVE? | 
MIXER ‘ 
ROT. RANDALY 
Sole AGENT 


This meat mixer was advertised by R. T. 
RANDALL in THE NATIONAL PROVI- 


SIONER back in 1891. 








RANDALL MEAT MIXER 


Eight sturdy, scientifically designed paddles 
mix up to 400 Ibs. of meat thoroughly! 
Silent chain drive. 45 degree tilting tub 
eases cleaning and unloading. Tub measures 


28x27"x21'/2”. Available in Stainless. 





Designed fo ite 
ccc, mee vos, garanned oak rect ton mee NU 


safety features. 












SERVING 


THE MEAT INDUSTRY 


FOR 


OVER 68 YEARS 


Through our 68 years of serving the meat industry, we have 
sought to give our customers better and better equipment 
at the lowest cost, consistent with quality. Many of our 
earlier models are still in use and doing a good job. 


Today, as in the past, profit-minded sausage makers are 
turning to RANDALL for job-rated equipment to fit their 
production schedules. 


Information regarding our new high-efficiency equipment 
for modern sausage kitchens is free for the asking. Or, see 


your RANDALL distributor. 






MANHATTAN 
HAND STUFFER 


Improved model... 
ideally suited where 
electric current is not 
conveniently available. 
Special device pre- 
vents meat from leav- 
ing stuffer tube dur- 
ing casing changes. 
Accommodates full 


54-Ib. load. 


<— NO. 231 SAUSAGE STUFFER 





r fast, dependable production. Polished white 


R. T. RANDALL & CO. 
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331-333 NORTH SECOND ST., PHILADELPHIA 6, PENNA. 
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the Armour Chicago plant around 1900. H. W. Twedell 
speaks from experience of trouble with stiff “fingers” on 
the dressing conveyors used in 1903. 

What seems to have been an approach to the chain dis- 
assembly line was used in one Cincinnati plant in the 
1850's, but then dropped out of sight. This device was a 
large horizontal wheel with hooks around its periphery. 
The wheel turned on a perpendicular axle. The workers 
were stationed around the rim of the wheel and performed 
an operation on each hog as it was brought into position 
by the turn of the wheel. 

According to A. O. Lundell, the moving viscera inspec- 
tion table was developed while he was a BAI inspector at 
Fort Worth in the early 1900’s. At that time, soon after 





Early moving viscera inspection table in use in Fort 
Worth packinghouse. 


establishment of federal meat inspection on its present 
basis, carcasses which the inspectors considered to be 
doubtful were retained without evisceration in a final in- 
spection room. At the end of the workday these carcasses 
—sometimes several hundred—were eviscerated and given 
a careful examination. 

However, wholesome viscera were usually contaminated 
in the process and condemned along with the rest of the 
material. Moreover, the practice of retaining the carcasses 
for several hours in an unrefrigerated room did not im- 
prove the condition of any meat which was finally passed. 

To, minimize the loss suffered by the packers, Dr. Lun- 
dell devised a short compartmented conveyor table, pow- 
ered by a hand crank, with a hot water sterilizing bath at 
one end. This table was used in the final inspection room 
and made it possible to keep wholesome viscera separate 
from material destined for the tank. 

The next step was to move viscera inspection for all 
carcasses onto the killing floor and to carry it out on a 
compartmented conveyor table moving in synchronization 
with the carcass chain. This idea was tried out in the Fort 
Worth plants of Armour and Swift in connection with hog 
slaughter. 

While most attention up to this point has been focussed 
on hog operations, it should be noted that chain dressing 
and conveyor inspection were soon adopted, in whole or 
part, for beef and small stock processing. Operators did 
not stand on the early beef viscera inspection tables; they 
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did their work on a platform at the head end and dropped 
the viscera down an apron onto the table. 

Returning for a moment to overhead rail and trolley 
transport, it might be mentioned that while this arrange- 
ment was used for 
handling cattle and 
hog carcasses from 
an early date, it was 
some years before 
it was employed 
widely in other 
parts of the plant. 
For example, use of 
rails in conjunction 
with trees and cages 
for moving meats in 
and out of the 
smokehouse appears 
to have been a de- 
velopment of the 
late 1890’s. The 
PROVISIONER in 
1899 credited John 
Fitzgerald of Ar- 
mour’s smokehouse 
department with the 
invention of the chill 
room tree, the ship- 
ping tree and the 
smokehouse tree. On 
this the NP said: 

“While under the old smokehouse system (see picture 
on later page) it took 18 men 3 hours to empty and 
rehang a large smokehouse, the same work is done under 
the new Fitzgerald system by one man in 30 minutes, 
the full trees being run out and in upon rails by him 
with ease.” 

In 1901 NP advertiser Moyer was teaching, by illus- 
trations such as those shown above, that one man with 
a tree equalled three with a truck. 


Rendering and Lard Processes 


HEN the NP was founded there were only two 

methods of rendering fats—the steam tank and the 
open kettle. The former dated back to the middle of the 
nineteenth century and was used for edible and inedible 
material. The direct-fired open kettle had been in use for 
centuries. A veteran packinghouse superintendent told the 
PROVISIONER in 1901 that adoption of the steam-jacketed 
kettle had been a big step forward, since much lard could 
be saved that previously had been burned. 

Except for refinements in the means of charging, draw- 
off and dumping, the prime steam tank has not changed 
much in a century of use. 

Dry rendering was the next advance in the fat extraction 
field and seems to have evolved, at least in part, from hori- 
zontal steam-jacketed dryers used to remove the moisture 
from wet-rendered tankage. Joe Mellon of the French Oil 
Mill Machinery Co. states that the first dry melter was the 
Iwell unit of English manufacture. It was brought to this 
country by Pittock of the Oil & Waste Saving Machine Co., 
and the first installation was made at the plant of the 
Buckley Packing Co. in Chester, Pa., around 1914-15. This 
was not an internal pressure melter, but a fan was employed 


ay 
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to draw off vapors and was later supplanted by a vacuum 
pump. 

The process did not make much progress during World 
War I (it was employed for rendering S. P. fats), but one 
of the large packers installed a number of the units in 1922. 

Shortly thereafter Myrick D. Harding brought out his 
dry rendering system with its steam-jacketed horizontal 
dry melter, percolator and means of pressing the fat from 
the tankage. A dry system conceived by R. L. McTavish 
was also patented around the same time. 

Around 1925 a combination internal vapor and vacuum 
system was developed by Wm. Laabs, a Wisconsin ren- 
derer, and was taken over by the Allbright-Nell Co. 

The advent of dry rendering stimulated interest in the 
whole field and led to improvements in the wet process and 





Internal vapor and vacuum cooker installed in the 
rendering plant of William Laabs. 


the pressing of wet-rendered tankage: successful applica- 
tion of the continuous screw press in handling cracklings: 
development of equipment for hashing and washing raw 
material, and other advances. 

The last 25 years have seen the development of several 
new methods of liberating fats from animal tissue. The 
vertical circulating rendering, drip rendering and the Pavia 
processes are, of course, closely related to older systems of 
fat extraction, but some work has been done along more 
radical lines. Processes have been devised to break down 
fatty tissue into fat, water and solids and then to separate, 
by centrifuge, the fat from the water and solid material. In 
one case (work carried on by the Kroger Foundation) the 
first breakdown is accomplished by treatment of the fatty 
tissue with an alkali; in the other (a Danish process) the 
hashed fat is momentarily exposed in a closed chamber to 
superheated steam. 

In one process, which is most widely used outside the 
meat packing industry, a proteolytic enzyme is used to 
partially digest the fat cells and thus expedite the release 
of the fat by dry rendering. 

Solvent extraction has been adopied successfully for 
inedible material by several meat packers and by a number 
of rendering companies in recent years. The process was 
employed in a limited way in the early 1900's for extract- 
ing grease from bones, but did not gain general acceptance 
until 1937. At that time John J. Dupps, jr., announced 
that it had been applied to meat industry by-products, 
and that the problems of high cost, maintenance and 
proper solvents had been overcome. 
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A solvent extraction method, developed by the Vio Bin 
Corporation, has also drawn considerable attention in re- 
cent years. In this process a mixture of the comminuted 
fatty tissue and a special solvent are heated and the tissue 
water and the solvent boil off together at a low temperature 
and are separated. The protein material is drained of its 
fat and dried. 

Except for the developments mentioned above, and wider 
recognition of the need for strict selection of fatty raw 
materials, faster handling and better control of processing, 
much of the industry’s attention has been focused in recent 
years on techniques for improving lard’s quality a/ter 
rendering. 

As was mentioned on page 72, during the early days of 
meat packing the control of lard quality passed from the 
hands of the hog processor into those of the lard refiner. 
The latter refined steam-rendered lard by treating it with 
pearl ash or other alkalies, hardened it with lard stearine 
and conditioned and packaged the product for market. 

Although these refiners started a perpetual headache for 
the industry with their development of lard-stearine-vege 
table oil compounds, which later evolved into all-vegetable 
oil shortenings, they did contribute a great deal to the im- 
provement of lard as a consumer product. Caustic soda 
treatment, use of fuller’s earth and roll chilling originated 
with W. B. Allbright while an employe of the N. K. Fair- 
bank Co., refiner and compound manufacturer. 

The horizontal worm agitator (probably shown in the 
lard cooler illustration on page 74) was the first mechani- 
cal unit employed for chilling lard to the proper consist- 
ency. Next came the upright agitator with water or 
brine-chilled jacket, but it was almost immediately super- 
seded by the lard roll. This piece of equipment was in- 
vented by Allbright to meet the need for a machine to chill 
compound lard which was soft, oily and inferior in ap- 
pearance to good lard. After noting that the fat chilled 
immediately, and without separation, when dropped on a 
cold plate, Allbright set up a production line based on cold 
plates, then placed a series of plates on a revolving cylinder 
(removal by hand scraping) and finally developed the chill 
roll. Brine at 26° F. was first used in the roll, but it was 
found later that direct expansion and lower temperatures 
gave a white, bulkier product. 

The chilling roll continued in use for almost half a cen- 
tury but finally gave way to closed system plasticization. 
This method of conditioning lard has become increasingly 
popular in recent years because lard with consistent physi- 
cal structure can be produced with such equipment. 

The first commercial use of the Votator continuous 
chilling and plasticizing equipment in the processing of 
lard probably took place in the Cudahy plant at Omaha 
during 1930. . 

C. S. Churchill, veteran operating specialist of Swift & 
Company (retired), describes the measuring filler as one 
of the greatest improvements in connection with lard 
handling. Prior to its invention by B. S. Harrington, sr., in 
1919, lard containers were filled manually from a faucet. 
This method was costly and inaccurate for bulk containers 
and would have been impractical for the small cartons now 
in use. 

With the adoption of the Peters machinery and a carton, 
it became possible for the packer to put up lard in units 
small enough for needs of the average household. 

Although antioxidants have been known for a long time, 
they have attracted attention only in recent years. Real 
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stimulation was given to work on antioxidants in 1922 
when Mouren and Dufraisse published their report on the 
inhibitory effect of hydroquinone on the oxidation of acro- 
lein and benzaldehyde. It was only a few years after this 
paper was published that hydroquinone was shown to be an 
excellent fat antioxidant. 

In spite of the great variety of antioxidant materials dis- 
covered, only a few of them meet the requirements which 
make them suitable for addition to foods. The first of these 
antioxygenic compounds to be used commercially in edible 
fats was lecithin. H. Ballmann’s patent of 1926, on the use 
of lecithin in salad oil and oils used in the manufacture of 
margarine, is the first account we have of the recommended 
use of an antioxidant to prolong the shelf life of edible oils. 
Kochenberfer and Smith showed that the addition of leci- 





A five-man crew was necessary for filling lard con- 
tainers before the advent of the measuring filler. 


thin to edible fats increased the length of the induction 
period. E. I. Evans in 1934 reported that vegetable lecithin 
is an inhibitor of oxidation in vegetable oils and oleo oil. 
H. S. Mitchell and H. C. Black found that 0.10 per cent 
lecithin added to a lard changed its keeping quality from 
five hours to eight hours when the fat was incubated at 
208°F. Although the stabilizing action of lecithin is not 
nearly as great as that of some other compounds now used 
as antioxidants for lard, during World War II all lard 
bought by the U.S. Army for overseas use was stabilized 
with lecithin. 

Next in order of availability for use in animal fats, oat 
and other cereal flours were made available under a series 
of patents by Sidney Musher in 1935. Although oat flour 
under the trade name Avenex, and an oat flour extract 
called Avenol, were given rather wide publicity and made 
available to the meat packing industry, they were never 
used to any great extent. 

Even before Musher patented the use of soyabean and 
oat flours, R. C. Newton and D. P. Grettie had demonstrated 
that gum guaiac had good antioxidant properties and 
pafented its use in animal fats in 1933. It was not until 
after extensive tests by A. J. Carlson and others proved 
gum guaiac to be entirely harmless physiologically, that its 
use in animal fats was authorized by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry in 1940. 

The importance of the work done on gum guaiac by 
Newton and Grettie, and by Carlson, cannot be over- 
emphasized because not only was a good fat antioxidant 
discovered, but a test pattern was also developed by which 
an antioxidant can be demonstrated to be non-toxic and 
acceptable as an additive to edible fats. 

Following the acceptance of gum guaiac as an edible fat 
antioxidant, other substances have been approved by the 
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USDA for addition to animal fats. The list of compounds 
that have been approved for use in animal fats to date are: 

Gum guaiac, 1940, Swift & Company; Nordihydro- 
guaiaretic acid (NDGA), 1943, Hormel Institute and Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Vegetable oil containing tocopherol, 
1944, Distillation Products Industries; Tannic acid author- 
ized for use in refining animal fats provided all tannic acid 
compounds are eliminated during the refining process, 
1945, Wilson & Co.; Combinations of NDGA with phos- 
phoric or 1946, Meat Institute; 
Propyl gallate as such or dissolved in acceptable solvents, 
for example corn oil and lecithin, 1947, Griffith Labora- 
tories; Thiodipropionic acid, dilauryl thiodipropionate 
and distearyl thiodipropionate, 1948, E. 1. du Pont de 
Nemours; Butylated hydroxyanisole and butylated hy- 
droxyanisole with citric or phosphoric acid, 1948, Ameri- 
can Meat Institute Foundation; and butylated hydroxyani- 
sole in combinations with NDGA, or propyl gallate with 
or without citric or phosphoric acid, 1948, AMIF. 

The fat antioxidants, and the combination of them now 
approved by the USDA for use in animal fats, resulted 
from long years of searching for non-toxic antioxygenic 
compounds which are practically colorless and tasteless, 
and do not darken the fat on heating as in deep fat frying. 

Less than ten years ago the requirements for a satis- 
factory edible fat antioxidant were broadened to require 
the antioxidant not only to stabilize the fat at room temper- 
ature, but also stabilize baked and fried food to which 
stabilized fat had been added. 

At about the same time “carry-through” was recognized 
as an important property of a satisfactory fat antioxidant, 
another observation on fat antioxidants was made: when 
certain compounds possessing very little fat antioxygenic 
property were added in small amounts to a fat along with 
an antioxidant the stabilizing action of the mixture is much 
greater than the sum of the antioxidant property of the 
two compounds. 


citric acid, American 


This phenomenon is known as synergism, 
and the compound that produced the effect is called a 
synergist. Two such compounds are citric and phosphoric 
acids. 

Some of the most effective edible fat antioxidants on the 
market today are mixtures of compounds which, when 
added to a fat, give it a maximum of shelf-life and “carry- 
through”; this is accomplished by the use of one or more 
antioxidants and a synergist. 

While steam deodorization has been employed to im- 
prove vegetable oils since the late nineteenth century, the 
process has not been widely used in connection with lard, 
partly because lard is turned out in thousands of plants 
ranging from very small to large in productive capacity. A 
Votator semi-continuous deodorizer has been in operation 
at the E. Kahn’s Sons Co. plant since 1947. 

Other developments in connection with lard during the 
1940’s included the use of hydrogenated lard flakes for 
hardening the product and chemical emulsifiers to impart 
other desirable characteristics. 

The future status of lard is difficult to predict. Indi- 
vidual companies have made immense strides in improving 
and standardizing the product through fat selection, speedy 
handling, controlled extraction, deodorization, plasticiza- 
tion and treatment with antioxidants. Yet it is probable that 
a considerable amount of the lard sold will continue to 
be produced without all of these advantages. 

(Turn to page 258) 
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PARTLOW... 






Offering the Meat Industry New 


Economies and Improved Efficiencies 
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The Ist two 
Temperature 
Control 
Instruments 
in the 
original 
Partlow 


line. 











SHOWN BELOW ARE BUT THREE OF OUR COMPLETE LINE OF 













@ From the first instrument designed and produced 
30 years ago, PARTLOW has continually improved 
temperature control and pioneered in the develop- 
ment of new instruments for cooking, baking, smok- 
ing, hog scalding, depilating and other heat processing 


... for wash down water and refrigeration. 


The PARTLOW Engineering Department works in 
close cooperation with the Sales Department. Staffed 
with experienced personnel, fully competent to analyze 
your industrial process. PARTLOW will recommend 


the type and size of control best suited for your needs. 


The use of PARTLOW equipment results in packer 
satisfaction and plant economies. We look forward 


for an opportunity to serve you. 


TEMPERATURE CONTROL INSTRUMENTS FOR THE MEAT INDUSTRY 


Model M Indicating Temperature Control 


Low Pressure No. 40K Temperature Control used with gas fuel 


Model A Temperature Recording-Controller 


Write for bulletins and detailed information and prices on Partlow Temperature 


Control equipment for the meat processing plant. 


THE PARTLOW CORP. 


3 CAMPION ROAD 
NEW HARTFORD, NEW YORK 
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weed packed into Rolls to be cut to desired sizes by the 
processor. 
EBSCO Stockinette Bags can be ordered cut and sewn 
to size for Beef Fores and Hindquarters — Chucks, 
Rounds, Ribs and Loins — also Veal, Sheep, Lambs. 
EBSCO Ham Bags for Smoking Hams — and Poultry 
Bags, also cut and sewn to sizes ready for use. 

. All standard sizes are 


stocked for immediate shipment. 
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By-Products and Wastes 


¢ HE subjects covered in the next two pages are of a 
varied nature, but they are all related to the salvage 

and processing (other than by rendering) of packinghouse 

by-products, or to the treatment of “waste” material. 

One of the greatest improvements in the inedible render- 
ing department in recent years has been the adoption of 
the blow tank method of moving raw materials. An early 
blow tank installation was made at the Detroit Rendering 
Co. plant in 1938. The Provisioner reported that the raw 
material and semi-finished product were not handled or 
exposed to the air from the time of entering the grinder 
until the cake was removed from the press. Not only has 
the blow tank (and pneumatic ejector system) provided an 
economical, controllable and speedy method of handling 
raw material, but it has also assisted materially in cleaning 
up the rendering department. 

Blood was saved in the packinghouses of the 1890's and 
coagulated, pressed and dried in a direct-fired or steam 
fertilizer dryer. With multi-story tankhouses it was not 
difficult to collect the liquid on an upper level, dump it 
into a cooker below and thence to the press underneath. 
Air or steam movement of blood seems to have been tried 
out sometime after 1910 and this method of transporting 
catch basin grease was suggested by H. P. Henschien in 
“Packing House and Cold Storage Construction” (1915). 

Since the advent of dry rendering, not so much has been 
heard on the problems of concentrating tank water and 
drying wet rendered tankage. Treatment of tankwater 
started in the 1880's. The liquor was reduced to a jelly, 
mixed with copperas and dried in pans. Around 1892 O. 
T. Joslin, a packinghouse ‘chemist, devised a system for 
coagulating the stick with a ferric sulphate solution and 
drying it on a roll. In 1896 the PRovisIONER was trying to 
persuade packers to use evaporators for tankwater treat- 
ment rather than drying it in flat iron pans in an oven. 

In recent years centrifuges have been employed in separa- 
tion of grease from tankwater. During 1949 the Morrell 
plant at Ottumwa began to operate a Sharples centrifuge 
process for the continuous separation of wet rendered 
tankage into relatively dry tankage, grease and high-protein 
tankwater. 

Wet rendered tankage of the 1890’s was pressed and then 
dried in direct-fired or steam-heated dryers. The Provi- 
SIONER’s pages of the period reflect considerable disagree- 
ment over the merits of the two systems. John Bouchard 
of Armour, who contributed a number of ideas to the in- 
dustry, is credited with early work in the field of tankage 
and blood drying. 

Although G. F. Swift may have been a stickler on the 
waste of fat and grease, since it is said that he periodically 
visited the sewer outlet to check on the losses, other pack- 
ers of the day were not so careful. The PROVISIONER in 
1896 reported that a man in South Omaha made $10,000 
yearly by skimming grease from the sewers which carried 
refuse from the big packinghouses into the Missouri river. 
In the same year the magazine said that the Butchers Board 
of Trade of San Francisco was considering a sanitary im- 
provement in the way of a sewer emptying far out in the 
bay. Offal from the slaughterhouses was being dropped 
into the bay near shore and drifted to and fro with the 
tide, causing unpleasant odors. 

Catch basins were used in the packing plants of the late 
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nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, but they seem to 
have been generally unsatisfactory because of poor design 
and inadequate detention. The subject received more at- 
tention in the 1920's, 1930's and 1940's. Study by sup- 
pliers, engineers and others resulted in the redesign of 
smaller catch basins and interceptors so that these perform 
more effectively their function of separating grease from 
waste water. 

The present trend is to start the first steps in grease re- 
covery farther back in the plant, that is, to prevent fat from 
getting into waste water. Moreover, there is increasing 
emphasis on the segregation of fat-bearing waste water 
from solid-bearing waste water and some tendency to 
treat the recovery of grease and solids, or at least their 
elimination, by separate facilities. 

Power-driven screens are now employed for separation 
of solids such as paunch manure, and, in some cases, for 
separation of gross fats. 

A number of medium to large sized plants, including the 
Tobin Packing Co., Fort Dodge, Rath Packing Co. at 
Waterloo and John Morrell & Co. at Sioux Falls, So. Dak., 
have installed elaborate facilities for grease reclamation 
during the last ten years. At the Morrell plant two grease 
interceptors are located on the first floor of a three-story 
building. All waste water containing any grease is directed 
to the interceptors. Air is introduced to the water at the 
interceptor inlet and tends to separate the grease from 
solid material and permits the grease to float. Conveyors 
push the grease to one end of the basin where it is skimmed 
off by a helical grease wiper. The same conveyor carries 
the settled solids to the opposite end of the basin and into 
a sump, from which they are pumped with a trash pump. 

Grease and solid reclamation facilities play a dual role; 
they not only give the packer an opportunity to recover at 
least one waste material with some monetary value, but 
they also ease the load on the packer’s or city sewage 
treatment plant or make his sewage more disposable and 
less offensive if it is not treated. A prominent consulting 
engineer summed up the situation in the following words: 

“Before the average packer thinks of sewage treatment he 
should think of segregating and removing grease and solids 
from his plant waste. In some cases he won't have to go 
any farther; in most instances the larger problem will be 
simplified and made less costly by such an approach. 
Moreover, the recovery of grease and solids from plant 
waste may offer an opportunity to get a dollar-and-cents 
return for his investment and effort; sewage treatment, al- 





Odorless fertilizer dryer made by V. D. Anderson Co. 

during the 1890's. At this time Thomas Albright was 

supplying the packers with hydraulic’ presses and 

Stedman Foundry and Williams with crushing and 
grinding equipment. 
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though necessary, represents an expense on which there 
can be no recovery.” 

The industry’s experience with different methods of 
treating packinghouse waste has been rather unhappy, and 
the results have been so varied and inconclusive, that it is 
difficult to generalize on the subject. The treatment method 
developed for a large packinghouse may not be successful 
when used in a plant where operations are intermittent. 

Septicization in septic or Imhoff tanks was tried early 
and discarded. The activated sludge method was also used 
by several packers, but apparently was abandoned by some 
of them. The Jacob E. Decker & Sons plant at Mason City 
used compound filtration with fairly good results. The 
biological filtration processes have been employed success- 
fully in connection with some medium-sized plants and 
small plants, while superchlorination has been used by 
larger packinghouses. The Hormel plant at Austin in 1930 
installed a plant of the chlorination type. Recent research 
by this company indicates that anaerobic bacterial digestion 
holds promise for packinghouse sewage treatment. 

Colloidal flotation, employing air and alum, is being used 
at the Luer Packing Co. plant in Los Angeles to recover a 
high percentage of grease and solids from plant waste. 

Reports from packers, state legislatures, state and muni- 
cipal authorities and engineers indicate that many packers 
will have to give the problem of sewage treatment a great 
deal of attention in coming years. 

Machinery for cleaning beef casings, such as the units 
made by S. Oppenheimer and Brecht, was in use in the 
meat industry in the earliest years of the twentieth century 
and may have been employed before that time. These ma- 
chines fatted and slimed the casings. 

The cleaning of small casings was an occupation to be 
avoided during the early days of meat packing and the 
workmen from that department carried an “aura” which 
caused even the members of their families to shy away 
from them. Putrefaction was employed to break down the 
mucous membrane in casings until the development of 
fresh cleaning by W. B. Allbright around 1924. Under his 
system one machine was used to crush the casing and 
loosen the slime, another to strip the slime from the casing 
and a third for finishing. 

Introduction of the centrifuge to induce salt penetration 
speeded up curing of casings and improved the product. 

Some of the most interesting technical developments of 
the last 60 years have taken place in connection with the 
processing of blood, gelatin, hair, animal oils, stearines. 
fatty acids and other materials of animal origin. However. 
they cannot be discussed in this history. Continued re- 
search and the discovery of novel uses for these by-products, 
and the creation of entirely new substances from some of 
them, hold promise for all packers, even though they may 
be indirect beneficiaries. 


Glandular Products 


LMOST all slaughterers of any size now participate 

in the reclamation of glandular and related products. 
In most cases they turn them over to a pharmaceutical 
house or larger packer for processing into medicinal sub- 
stances. 

Armour and Company at an early date entered the 
field of salvaging and processing materials of animal 
origin to derive medicinal products. Within a few years 
the firm was turning out a number of medicinal items and 
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has continued to be active in the field ever since. While 
several of the larger packers have done important work 
along this line, the Armour accomplishments are cited here 
as typical. 

In 1886 the Armour Laboratories was established as an 
outgrowth of the beef extract department. Early products, 
besides pepsin, included elixir of enzymes, pancreatin and 
extract of red bone marrow. 

In 1892, first treatment of a patient in this country with 
dessicated thyroid was made. Supplied by Armour to Dr. 
J. A. Jackson for a clinical experiment on a young woman 
patient, the experiment proved most successful in the 
treatment of Myxedema. In 1941 the patient, then 79 
years old, was still alive and healthy. 

In 1897 Armour started supplying fresh and processed 
glandular materials for research purposes, first supra- 
renals, then pituitary, and last, pancreas. (These glands 
were furnished to Dr. John J. Abel, professor of physio- 
logical chemistry at Johns Hopkins University medical 
school. Dr. Abel was interested in the entire field of animal 
glands, and especially in the isolation of the active prin- 
ciple of the adrenal medulla, now known as epinephrine, 
which he later discovered.) 

Suprenalin and other suprarenal specialties were mar- 
keted in 1903 and in 1905 thyroid came into prominence, 
and, in 1910, pituitary powder. Thyroid standards were 
established after 24% years of intensive study, and finally 
accepted by the U. S. Pharmacoepia in 1911. Mammary 
and orchic powder, ovarian and thymus tablets were made 
available at this time, all being glandular pharmaceuticals. 

In 1926 the Armour Laboratories was approached by 
Sprague Institute at the University of Chicago and asked 
to furnish liver extract for pernicious anemia patients. An 
outline of the method was furnished and in less than a 
week the firm supplied 12 pints of liver extract from 100 
lbs. of liver. The following week this amount was doubled. 
At present Armour processes many tons of fresh livers 
daily. A number of pernicious anemia patients treated w:th 
the liver extract for the first time in 1926 are still alive 
and doing a normal day’s work. Liver preparations have, 
of course, been improved since that time. 

An idea of the expansion and growth of The Armour 
Laboratories may be gleaned from the fact that 45 years 
ago the unit employed only a fraction of the glandular 
material available at the Chicago plant. Today, the Labora- 
tories obtain glands from all plants and have teams of 
technicians who teach other packers how to process and 
care for glands ‘which they sell to Armour. 

The glands reach Chicago in frozen form in refrigerator 
cars, the inside temperatures of which are maintained be- 
low the freezing point. Such handling is necessary to 
preserve the physiological properties of the glands until 
they can be processed. 

Armour’s more recent contributions include Acthar, The 
Armour Laboratories’ brand of ACTH, and Tryptar, the 
brand name of trypsin. ACTH, introduced in 1948, has 
won wide acclaim in the treatment of rheumatoid arthritis 
and other collagen diseases. Tryptar, an enzyme produced 
by the pancreas, has remarkable properties for digestion 
of the debris (largely protein) of various types of disease, 
leaving clean wounds which heal quickly. Tryptar does 
not affect living tissue. 

The next two pages will be devoted to discussion of plant 
construction and design. 












Construction and Design 


| MODERN packer would consider that the designers 
of the first specialized packinghouses—many of 
which were constructed in the 1895-1905 decade—placed 
too much emphasis on height of building and gravity move- 
ment. There were reasons, however, why these structures 
often rose to five and six stories. In the first place, if the 
building contained a cooler section, it was not only neces- 
sary to provide a brine or coil loft above the refrigerated 
rooms, but a fairly deep air space was located just below 
the roof. Unless the packer wished to do a bit of mining, 
as Kingan did in constructing sub-cellars for curing at In- 
dianapolis, the plant had to include considerable refrig- 
erated space in which to hold product for the long cures 
then in use. The wet system of rendering also required 
height for the accommodation of the tanks. 

In the absence of other economical means of moving 
product, gravity transport was considered essential. It was 
not too difficult to make cattle raise themselves 40 to 50 ft., 
and it was much cheaper to slide the products down than 
it was to raise them from a lower level or truck them 
horizontally. 

H. P. Henschien, prominent packinghouse architect, re- 
cently commented: 

“The process of dry rendering animal by-products made 
it practical and economical to design one- and two-story 
plants with basement, instead of the multi-story buildings 
which were designed to house lard and grease tanks with 
equipment on four or more floors.” 

Plant interiors of the 1890’s and early 1900's were gen- 
erally of wood construction and exterior walls were brick 
or wood. The types of insulation used in the walls of re- 
frigerated rooms of the period are discussed on page 211. 
Wood floors were built in several ways. The “splined” 
floor was one type; the Armour plant at Omaha (1898) 
had some floors of caulked shiplap. In some plants heavy 
duty floors were made of thick planks laid on edge and 
carefully caulked and tarred. Drainage was provided by 
open wooden gutters, ingeniously contrived for strength 
and water tightness. 

It was little wonder that the packing plant of the late 90’s 
and early 1900’s was susceptible to fire. While the loss 
figures may have been inflated, and covered product as 
well as plant, the PROVISIONER from 1895 to 1905 reported 
a number of major packinghouse fires with damage rang- 
ing from $225,000 to more than $1,000,000. Insurance 
firms became reluctant to cover meat plants except at high 
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A “prize” small abattoir of 1894. Pictures of larger 
plants of the day will be found on pages 69 to 101. 
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rates and the packers at one time considered forming their 
own insurance company. 

Brick floors appear to have been employed first around 
1900. The NP of 1901 reported that the hog slaughter 
house at the Dold Wichita plant was paved with vitrified 
brick. The tank house was another location where brick 
was found to be particularly suitable. In some plants split 
brick was laid on membrane on planking on membrane 
on planking. 

The special Department of Agriculture committee (see 
page 91), which investigated Chicago packinghouses in 
1906 prior to passage of the Meat Inspection Act, found 
brick floors in a number of plants. Walls were generally 
painted to a height of several feet from the floor and 
whitewashed above that level. While the committee re- 
frained from generalizing about conditions found in the 
plants, it used the terms “wet” and “damp” with some 
frequency and gave the impression that windows were not 
only inadequate, but were not kept too clean. 

Packinghouse construction began to develop along mod- 
ern lines after the passage of the Meat Inspection Act in 
1906. At the American Meat Packers Association conven- 
tion of 1909, architect P. A. Kley said: 

“You are all familiar with the older type of plants, the 
deficiencies in which gave rise to the opportunity for just 
such abuses as those loudly declaimed against. Their con- 
struction differed not one iota from that of a woolen mill 
or a furniture factory. Brick walls, often with an insuffi- 
cient number of windows; wooden floors resting upon 
wooden beams; insulation of the cold storage section 
usually consisting of hollow walls, the whole liable to early 
decay and soon resulting in a much patched up structure. 
. .. You can well understand how the mind of every far- 
sighted packinghouse constructionist has been bent upon 
the problem of devising some more permanent, and, at the 
same time, more continuously satisfactory type of archi- 
tecture. ... 

“For a number of years I have had occasion to go into 
the study of the construction of abattoirs from nearly every 
conceivable standpoint. I have put up abattoirs of the old 
style, slow-burning wooden construction; concrete struc- 
tures using strictly reinforced concrete throughout, and 
also buildings whose frames were of steel, with reinforced 
concrete floors, and beams fireproofed with stone concrete. 
And I may say in passing that this latter type of building 
is the only kind yet devised which practical experience has 
shown to be at once suitable for all the needs of the packer, 
fireproof, calculated to stand permanently, and capable of 
reconstruction or enlargement should either become neces- 
sary.” 

The search for an impervious, clean and washable in- 
terior wall surface appears to have started around 1900. 
An NP article of 1904 on the rebuilt Hammond plant at 
St. Joseph reported that walls to the height of 5 ft. were 
of white enameled brick. Use of this material is mentioned 
elsewhere about the same time. Glazed tile was adopted for 
wall facing within a few years. 

Electricity worked a great change in the packinghouse. 
although it was years after the introduction of the motor 
as a prime mover before it was fully utilized. Even today 
it is not unusual to find steam engines be:ng used for cer- 
tain meat plant jobs. 

In the first large plants steam was the prime mover and 
power was transmitted from the engine house via rope 
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This advertisement appeared 
in The National Provisioner 
dated September 23, 1899 
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PURITAN PARCHMENT PLEASES PARTICULAR PEOPLE 


A High Grade Paper for Wholesale or Retail Trade 





















West Carrollton 








Wrappers—Tube Liners—or Circles—Printed or Plain 


THE WEST CARROLLTON PARCHMENT CO. 


This one appeared in the 
issue of March 16, 1912. 


Even before the turn of the century, West 
Carrollton was making various products for 
use in the meat packing industry and was 
advertising them in The National Provisioner. 
As can be seen by glancing at the advertise- 
ments reproduced here, we have continued to 
use this medium throughout most of the inter- 
vening half-century. 


It has been a source of much gratification to 
West Carrollton to watch the spectacular 
growth of meat packing over all these years, 
and we have tried to keep pace with this 
growth in the improved quality and quantities 
of all our products. Our heartiest congratula- 
tions are extended to the industry at this time, 
and we pledge our best cooperation with it in 
the years that are to come. 


WEST CARROLLTON 
PARCHMENT COMPANY 
WEST CARROLLTON, OHIO 


















One of the 1951 advertisements. 
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Long before the advertisement in which the illustration at left was pub- 
lished in 1891 in the NATIONAL PROVISIONER, the Hottmann Machine 
Company designed and manufactured this belt-driven machine to mix 
meat. Many of the country’s leading meat packers used HOTTMANN’S 
IMPROVED MIXER from which the KUTMIXER was developed, which cuts 
and mixes the product in a single operation. See above. 
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Allen & Wensley Streets Philadelphia 34, Pa., U.S.A. 
Export Department: Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PROGRESS 


of a Century 


If you should check a list of companies operating in the United 
I States in 1855 — the year of our founding — you would find 
that very few indeed have been able to survive the economic 
upheavals of nearly a century. Survival is conditioned upon 
maintaining high quality standards at all times. 












SUPERSTRONG boxes and crates have always enjoyed a 
reputation for dependability because of their sturdy con- 
struction ... SUPERSTRONG container design has been quick 
to adapt to changing shipping conditions .. . SUPERSTRONG 
service is undergoing constant expansion in order to handle 
customer requirements more quickly and efficiently. 


You can’t go wrong with SUPERSTRONG. 
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USA RATHBORNE, HAIR AND RIDGWAY BOX CO. 
1440 WEST ist PLACE « CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 
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drives to line shafts from which the individual machines 
operated. Veteran operating personnel st.ll speak feelingly 
of the difficulty experienced with the ropes, which were 
sometimes exposed, during sleety weather. The large pack- 
ing plant of the early 1890's usually had several steam 
plants and engine rooms scattered about, each of them pro- 
ducing power and processing steam for a certain house or 
set of buildings. 

The St. Joe plants, which were built in the late 1890's, 
seem to have been the first packinghouses to use electric 
power in an extensive way. The PROVISIONER in 1898 said 
that the Swift house at St. Joseph was the most electrically 
fitted in the industry; there was not a line of shafting in 
the place and each department could switch off at will from 
the general power supply. Steam was used, said the NP, 
only in tanks and to generate electricity. The magazine 
noted that the Morris plant at St. Joe and the Cudahy plant 
at Sioux City were also electrified, and marveled at this 
new power that could run machinery and furnish light. 
Not only did the use of electricity permit separate control 
and localize stoppages, but it could be appl'ed to elevators, 
hoists, conveying machinery and tramways (chain con- 
veyors?) which could be operated on the trolley principle. 

Power generation, the NP noted at the time, could be 
centered in one building—an impossibility with steam— 
and machinery in such varied departments as the beef kill, 





Roegelein Provision Co., San Antonio, 1947. 


sausage, canning, lard refinery, machine shop, fertilizer, 
hog kill and cut and ice crushing, could all be run with the 
new power. 

Centralization of steam and power facilities was effected 
by Armour at its Chicago plant in 1900. The PRovis1IoNnER 
reported that electrification at Chicago enabled Armour to 
abolish 12 boiler rooms and 20 engine rooms, and that 93 
steam boilers, 16 power engines and 17 refrigerating ma- 
chines were being retired. The new steam plant had a 
10,000-h.p. capacity; the dynamos were d.c. Westinghouse 
& Walker and the lighting system of 10,000 incandescents 
and 300 arcs was supplied by three Warren single phase 
alternators. The electrical switchboard was 44 ft. long. A 
coal conveyor was used to take fuel from cars through a 
crusher to the bins. The plant required an operating staff 
of 37 men against 150 previously employed. The plant 
also supplied power for four miles of Armour trolley car 
service in the yards. 

The most radical departure from old ideas about pack- 
inghouse design and construction is found in the new plant 
of Geo. A. Hormel & Co. at Fremont, Neb. This is a win- 
dowless structure with only one operating floor and is 
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. operations, and estimated roughly that only about one- 





Hormel plant at Fremont, Nebraska, 1950. 


wholly air-conditioned. Construction of the building is, in 
the main, unspecialized so that operations are not tied to 
any definite location. The structure has very wide bays— 
columns are spaced at 421% ft.—and wide speedways are 
kept open around three sides of the working and cooler area 
for movement of product by lift truck and conveyor chain, 
The building is designed for the use of powered transport 
equipment in connection with almost all operations, and 
there is minimum handling of product going into cure, to 
the canning department and the smokehouses. 

Utilities in the Fremont plant, including the refrigerating 
units, are housed in a loft above the working area. The 
waste system segregates different types of sewage so that 
they may be treated more easily and economically. 

While the concepts applied in planning the Hormel plant 
may not be usable everywhere, it is probable that the meat 
packer in future building will take greater advantage of 
modern methods of inplant transport to reduce labor costs, 
minimize handling and speed up processing. 

Several trends seem to point toward the conclusion that 
the packinghouse of the future will not be a dual-purpose 
structure for slaughtering and extended processing and 
storage, but a plant through which animals and meats 
will be pushed into consumption as rapidly as possible. 
Sixty years ago, when methods and facilities for meat 
preservation were limited and concentrated in meat plants, 
such a development would not have been possible. Today, 
speedy put-through is practical and desirable. 

In summing up modern construction and design trends 
for the PRovISIONER four years ago, A. J. Egan, packing- 
house architect and engineer, noted that there has been a 
marked reduction in the amount of space devoted to curing 


third of the former amount of space is devoted to this 
function. (This proportion will probably be reduced fur- 
ther with general adoption of the quick cure for bellies.) 
However, there has been no general reduction in the total 
space required for a packinghouse of given size since the 
area formerly used for curing is now employed for freezer 
and cooler space. Packers now hold their surplus products 
in refrigerated or freezer storage. 

Egan also stated the belief that more space is actually 
required for overall packinghouse operations because of 
the greater volume of processing and fabricating done. 


Shen-Valley Meat Packers, Timberville, Va., 1950. 
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The subject of floors was mentioned a little earlier. 
However, it may be well to add another note or two along 
this same line. One of the sidetracks down which packing- 
house construction wandered at one time was to adopt 
the use of asphalt mastic flooring. This material, which was 
hailed as a great discovery, did not work out well under 
packinghouse conditions. 

In some instances concrete floors have proved unserv- 
iceable in locations where they have been exposed to heavy 
trucking, fat, brine and alternating heat and cold. There 
is reason to believe, however, that some of the failures of 
concrete floors have not been due to the conditions or serv- 
ice. but rather to lack of care in installation. E. E. Eckert 
of Hormel reported at the last AMI convention that his 
firm had concrete floors which had been exposed to brine 
spillage and heavy trucking for as long as nine years and 
were still in good condition. He emphasized the importance 
of installation. 

The conditions and substances found in a packinghouse 
are not conducive to long life in many of the materials 
which are used in building construction or in manufactur- 
ing machinery and equipment. In some instances the prob- 
lem of corrosion or other deterioration cannot be entirely 
solved, although longer life may be gained through gal- 
vanizing, painting or other protective measures. Surface 
deterioration is particularly objectionable in connection 
with equipment employed to handle edible products and 
the non-corrosive metals have been found suitable for table 
tops, chutes, retainers, and dozens of other meat-contact 
applications. 

Monel metal seems to have been first employed in the 
sausage department around 1914-15. Special stainless steels 
were tried out in the 1920-1930 period and have found ap- 
plication ever since. Aluminum was adopted for ham boiler 
construction not long after the first units were built. 

The packinghouse truck will probably always be with 
us, although in far lesser degree than is brought out in the 
second paragraph below. From a sanitary standpoint, how- 
ever, the truck of today—be it galvanized or stainless—is 
a much cleaner and better vehicle than the old wooden 
product trucks which were in use in most plants when mod- 
ern meat inspection was inaugurated in 1906. 

Conveyor systems, blow tanks, lift trucks and other 
mechanical means of in-plant transport have been men- 


























tioned here in connection with various departments. How- 
ever, since the problem of product movement transcends all 
departments, and the means of doing the job constitute 
some of the most important plant facilities, the whole sub- 
ject will be discussed very briefly at this point. 

While the packinghouse adopted rail and trolley move- 
ment early in its history, and around 1900 added the 
powered chain to impell carcasses along the rail, the 
wheeled, two-handled truck remained for many years the 
principal means of moving almost all types of product 
around the plant. Myrick D. Harding of Armour and 
Company commented some years ago in a talk given to the 
Western Society of Engineers that this situation prevailed 
until 1915 (a good deal later in many plants). He said 
that he had counted as many as 1,000 employes between 
the handles of these trucks at one time in the Chicago plant 
of Armour. 

The list of actual and possible applications for various 
types of modern, mechanical material movement equipment 
is very long. We have the conveyor chain employed for 
such varied jobs as moving carcasses and heads through 
dressing, inspection and splitting: carrying cured meats to 
the smokehouse and frozen meats during defrosting; trans- 
porting sausage through a one-level smokehouse and trol- 
leys through a washing solution and an oil bath. 

Moving tables, horizontal flight conveyors and related 
equipment carry viscera through dressing and inspection: 
hog sides and parts through cutting: beef carcasses during 
skinning and dressing; bacon and sausage through the 
slicing and packaging operations. 

The power truck (with different auxiliary equipment) 
may do such varied jobs as taking boxes of fresh loins from 
the cutting room to the shipping cooler; loading cases of 
canned meats in cars; shunting heavy tierces about the 
curing cellar and finally moving them to the smoking and 
washing operation; pushing dressed hogs along the rail 
and carrying beef into the freezer. 

Do you want to move inedible material from killing 
floor to the melters? You no longer have to do it with a 
tank charging truck. Gravity will take the material to the 
hog and hasher-washer and thence to the blow tank or 
ejector. From this point the material may be moved by 


steam or air pressure to the rendering tank. If you are 


handling fatbacks and similar fatty solids, a special pump 
such as Kahn employs, will carry the material to the tank. 


Conveyors of several types, includ- 
ing powered belt and gravity roller, 
as well as a revolving table, are 
among the product movement de- 
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vices employed at the Alpert Pack- 
ing Co. division of H. Moffat Co., 
San Francisco, in a fully mechan- 
ized installation for producing 
four-way boneless beef. The illus- 
tration shows how the coarse cut 
hamburger meat from the belt-fed 
grinder is fed to the fine cut grind- 
er by screw and trough conveyor. 













Curing —Gaster and Faster 


F jeep is relative—and once upon a time you had 
to take what you could get. The older packer or con- 
sumer of today, savoring a piece of modern, mild-cured 
ham and remembering the cured meats of 35 years ago, 
might be surprised to know that the latter were consider- 
ably milder than the hams of the 1870’s and 1880's. A 
packinghouse superintendent in 1901 told the PROVISIONER: 

“One of the most remarkable advances in the last 50 
years has been the milder cure; hams in cure more than 50 
days are not liked by today’s consumers. There was little 
danger of this in the earlier trade. The only question asked 
then was whether they had been cured enough. Many a 
time I have seen hams hanging up covered all over with 
salt which had literally bubbled out of the pores of the 
meat.” 

American consumers of the 1880’s and 1890's wanted 
better and less harshly-cured meats and processors were 
trying to give them such products. Said the PROVISIONER 
in its “Handbook” of 1894: 

“We think there is still a good deal of room for improve- 
ment in the handling of smoked meats, and that with these 
improvements will come a very much increased consump- 
tion. Formerly Board of Trade regulations discouraged 
advances in the line of cutting and curing, as it was no 
benefit to be better than ‘regular,’ but the advent of a few 
foreign houses with their more careful methods in our 
domestic smoked meat trade, compelled our home packers 
to give us an article very much superior to the dirty, hairy, 
salty, grimy stuff of a few years ago, when it was custom- 
ary, instead of stringing the side, to make a slit and poke 
the dirty stick through it. Pork products do not yet hold 
the position they ought to, and can hold if treated carefully 
and wholesomely.” 

The publication had the highest opinion of the American 
short cut or S. P. ham. It said: 

“We do not hesitate to pronounce this the most economi- 
cal, satisfactory and the neatest cut of ham at present in 
vogue, and undoubtedly the most popular. We find our 
American short-cut ham has great favor in the export 
trade, too, and the reason is not very hard to determine. 
Coupled with its neat appearance and absence of super- 
fluous bone and fat, is the particular American method of 
curing, practiced in no other part of the world and unex- 
celled in any other country. . . . The mode of manufacture 
is this: Leg is cut off a little above hock joint, ham faced 
full (which is done in the killing department) and nicely 
rounded, but not undercut, as this is irregular.” 

The Provisioner “Handbook” gave its readers this 
formula information: 

“For hams (300 Ibs.) packed in regular tierces we rec- 
ommend 23 lbs. common salt, 6 lbs. sugar and 1 lb. salt- 
petre, which will make a pickle of about 80°, when the 
t'erce is filled with water. Marrow should never be extract- 
ed where water is used, and only so where the prepared 
pickle is used. In some instances the sugar and saltpetre 
are dissolved prior to using, but this is not always practical 
or expeditious. It is always best to put a specified quantity 
of salt, sugar or syrup, and saltpetre in each tierce, then 
there is no doubt of the uniformity of the cure. 

“The most satisfactory temperature, that which has 
yielded the best results, for storage of tierce meats or other 
receptacles of meats, also for cellars, etc., is from 36 to 
ge ae All tierce meats should be rolled as often as 
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practicable during the first 15 days, say not less than three 
times. Upon being packed they are, of course, rolled to 
storage, or ought to be, and this constitutes Roll No. 1; 
then they ought to be re-piled in five days at the most, then 
again inside a week and again in another week, making 
say, four rolls in at most 20 to 25 days. After this they may 
remain until cured, which time varies with the average 
weight of the meats. 

“Let us say that regular tierce meats, 300 lbs. to tierce 
in pickle of say 80° to 85° proof, consisting of any formula 
making a pickle of that strength, will cure as follows: 10-Ib, 
and under, 30 to 35 days; 14 lbs. and under, 45 to 55 days; 
16 lbs. and under, 60 to 70 days; 18 lbs. and under, 75 to 
85 days; upward, five days to the pound. . . . Meats of the 
above ages will gain at least 6 per cent, exclusive of the 
gain in pumping, and often even as high as 8 per cent on 
light meats. 

“It is indispensable that all tierces after being used 
should be thoroughly washed and aired prior to being again 
put into use. All tierce storage should have slightly sloping 
floor to gutter, so that in the event of any leakers they may 
be readily seen and located. 

“For curing hocks and feet use 80° pickle with 112 lbs. 
good coarse sugar and 5 oz. saltpetre per 100 lbs. meat. 
May be shipped in ten days without changing pickle.” 

The publication suggested that where artificial refrigera- 
tion existed, pickle tanks should be fitted with coils. No 
pickle should be drawn less than 6 in. from the bottom of 
tanks, and they should also be fixed so that no drowned 
rats or other vermin could remain there until the tank was 
cleaned. 

Some processors saw the desirability of speeding up the 
curing operation, but others were reluctant to interfere 
with nature. 

Here is what John Neil Carbray, master butcher and gov- 
ernment inspector, wrote in the PROVISIONER of 1921 about 
some of the early attempts packers had made to speed 
up curing: 

“Prior to the discovery of the perforated needle to 
pump hams, shoulders, etc., it was customary to make an 
incision in the shank of the ham, then pack it with saltpetre 
and salt with a round stick. This was considered an expert 
job, and the men who did this work were paid good wages. 
In those days (probably around 1875 to 1885) it took 


(Turn to page 270) 





One of the early meat curing and sausage manufac- 
turing firms in Chicago, which also operated a retail 
store, was Arnold Bros. The picture shows the plant 
and working force in 1890. The “cops” of the day (ex- 

treme right) just couldn't keep out of the picture. 
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1951 COMMEMORATES 





OF SERVICE TO OUR CUSTOMERS 


Early in the year 1901, Asmus Brothers 
founded a spice business based on the 
principles of ‘‘truthfulness, fairness, 
building solid friendships, and being 
beneficial to everyone concerned.” 
That they were successful is testified 


to by the fact that Asmus Brothers has 
been continuously owned and operated 
by the same family. Although now 
directed by the second generation, the 
fundamental principles have not 
changed. 


On this, Our Golden Anniversary, 


ASMUS BROTHERS, INC., extend to our many 


friends a most cordial Thank You for Your 


continued confidence and patronage. 






ASMUS BROS. unc. 


Spice Importers and Grinders 


523 EAST. CONGRESS e DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 














So elec E#O | scREENING UNITS... 


Serving the Meat Industry for 20 Years 
Thru Better Sizing of Packinghouse By-Products! 











Though processing of inedible cracklings 
has changed in that period—1929 to 1951 
—from press cake to expeller cake and 
now in some instances to solvent extrac- 
tion, SELECTRO and GYROSET screens 
have kept pace with more rigid require- 


ments of sizing and fluff removal. 





Waste disposal requirements have been 
Fully Enclosed, Double- 
Deck Unit, With Wide, 
Rectangular Discharge 
Openings. 


stiffened in that period—and vibra‘ing 
screens have carried their share—in de- 
watering paunch manure, in recovery of 
fat particles and removal of other solids, 


recoverable and otherwise. 


Feeds made up of various packing house 
by-products have demanded better proc- 
essings. Screens have helped in this from 
beter removal of oversize foreign matter 
to sizing of pellet feeds and of crushed 
pelletized feeds. 


Bone meals formerly screened at 10 to 
20 mesh have now required operations 


as fine as 100 mesh. 


Screens have done their part in certain 
phases of continuous curing of hides— 


and in many other phases of various by- 





product use, recovery and improvement. 


PRODUCTIVE EQUIPMENT CORP. 


2926 WEST LAKE STREET CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
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For 20 Years... 


we have taken pride in serving the Meat Industry with 


our incomparable: “NORTH” SEWAGE DISPOSAL SCREEN 








The "NORTH" is the only rotary screen that really solves the 
waste disposal problem in the big meat packing industry. 


% SELF-CLEANING! 
%& REQUIRES NO ATTENTION! 


; % BUILT IN 4 DIFFERENT SIZES TO HANDLE 
ANY SPECIFIC VOLUME OF WASTE MATTER! 


Manufactured by 


GREEN BAY FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 


GREEN BAY = WISCONSIN 
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from 85 to 90 days to complete cure of a 24-lb. ham. 

“The perforated needle was a great innovation and 
helped to speed up the cure and minimize spoilage.” 

Pumping seems to have been first practiced in the early 
1890’s and Wolf, Sayer & Heller advertised a “Hatch” 
curing machine—barrel and pump—in the latter part of 
the period. On pumping the NP “Handbook” said: 

“Much difference of opinion exists as to the advisability 
of pumping meats at all. Yet, we think, when properly 
manipulated, there is no doubt that the process is of some 
assistance in insuring and perhaps slightly hastening the 
curing. Of one thing we are certain, there is an immediate 
gain of about 1'% to 5 per cent, which is a slight recom- 
Should a pump be used, great care must be 
exercised as not to inject air. . . . The pickle used in pump- 
ing is usually of extra strength—about 110 to 115°.” 

Some 10 to 15 years later there was still disagreement 
over the desirability of pumping, and some processors 
were running the risk of spoilage on their premium pork 
cuts rather than pump. The importance of thorough chil- 
ling was recognized, and some authorities of the early 
1900's advised that cuts from a 72-hour chilled hog could, 
with small risk, go into cure immediately, but that hams 
from carcasses chilled for a shorter time should be shelved 
in a cooler for 24 to 48 hours to permit the escape of the 
last vestiges of “animal heat.” 

One pumping pickle formula of the day called for 80 
lbs. of sugar, 15 lbs. saltpetre, 5 lbs. boracic acid and 5 
lbs. glycerine, with just enough full strength plain pickle 
to dissolve these, giving the mixture the consistency of 
thick molasses. 


mendation. 


A cover pickle for vat or tierce curing was composed of 
1,500 gallons of 78° plain pickle to which was added 400 
lbs. of sugar, 88 lbs. of saltpetre and 25 lbs. of borax. 

In 1922, when the PRovisiONER published “The Packers’ 
Encyclopedia,” federally inspected processors were no 
longer able to use borax in curing meats for domestic 
consumption. The strength of the cures had been reduced 
slightly, but a 10/14-lb. ham was still held in cure for 55 
days and an extra heavy ham as long as 75 days. Some 
packers were using sodium nitrate rather than saltpetre 
and the “Encylopedia” pointed out that the sodium com- 
pound was 16 per cent stronger than saltpetre in curing 
effect. The publication gave the following directions for 


making a solution for S. P. curing: 

“Pass pure water through a salt leaching bed. Allow it 
to settle overnight. The solution thus made will give ap- 
proximately 100° pickle, which is reduced to 70° as tested 
To this solution, for the fancy sugar 


by the salinometer. 
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cured meats, may be added 27 lbs. of brown sugar per 100 
gals. Four pounds of nitrate of soda or its equivalent in 
saltpetre should also be added per 100 gallons. The fin- 
ished pickle should show 70° to 75° on the salinometer. As 
a safeguard for preserving meats, and in order to hasten 
curing, shoulders, hams, calas, etc., should be pumped with 
85° pickle containing 25 to 35 lbs. of nitrate per 100 gal- 
lons.” 

While adequate refrigeration in the plant and elsewhere 
made the curing process safer, and also made it possible to 
salt less heavily, curing was still a long and tedious job 
which required considerable labor for overhauling, etc. 

One sidetrack taken during the search for a faster method 
of curing was the use of electricity. The Electric Meat 
Curing Co. of Cleveland set up a plant employing an elec- 
trical process in 1909 and claimed it cured meat in less 
time with a saving in floor space and labor. Disadvantages 
of the process, including the release of chlorine by electrol- 
ysis, outweighed any advantages it may have possessed. 

In a number of places, however, experimental work was 
going on in connection with a new curing ingredient 
nitrite of soda. Lee J. Kenyon states that the use of nitrite 
as an aid in rapid curing of meat was discovered at the 
beginning of the century, and that as early as 1907 Pre- 
servaline successfully used the material to cure meat in the 
firm’s laboratory. 

Kenyon also notes that several patents, including those 
George F. Doran assigned to B. Heller & Co., were issued 
during the 1910 to 1925 period covering the use of nitrite 
in curing meat, as well as methods of introducing the in- 
gredient into the arterial systems of various cuts. American 
processors failed to take up the new method, but those in 
Europe, and particularly in Germany, began to turn out 
mild-flavored meats which had been cured in a few days. 

Harry Lavin of the Stark Provision Co. (later the 
Sugardale Provision Co.) returned from Europe in 1925 
much impressed by a five-day cure for boiling hams which 
he had found in use on the Continent. The trick was done 
with a special pickling salt containing nitrite and Lavin 
shortly began to import the material for his own use and 
other processors under the name of Prague Salt. This 
product, the predecessor of Prague Powder, was taken over 
by Griffith Laboratories and sold to non-inspected packers 
and sausage manufacturers. At the same time Preservaline 
also introduced curing salts containing nitrite to the non- 
federally inspected segment of the industry. 

The advantages of the new curing material were so ap- 
parent, however, that inspected packers wanted to use it. 
The department of scientific research of the Institute of 


Two items in this picture would 
have popped the eyes of an old 
time curing foreman. First, of 
course, he would have wondered 
at the multiple injection machine 
which fills meat cuts with quick- 
acting solution so that the curing 
process is completed within a few 
days. Second, he would have 
cheered loudly for the lift truck 
which lets machinery do the heavy 
job of manhandling curing tierces 
around the plant and cellar. 
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American Meat Packers experimented during 1925 with 
nitrite and late in the year the Bureau of Animal Industry 
approved its use in federally inspected plants. 

Nitrite speeded up curing and was adopted almost im- 
mediately by much of the meat industry. However, the 
advantages of the new material, and the ability to obtain a 
mildly-flavored ham with the greatest speed, were not fully 
realized until the advent of artery pumping. 

This practice did not come into use until around 1930. 
In this instance the industry supply firms, including Grif- 
fith Laboratories, persuaded packers to try out the new 
method. 

While there are a number of claimants of “first” in the 
field of ham tendering, the advance appears to have been a 
natural consequence of the adoption of artery pumping. 
The latter process introduced extra moisture into the ham 
and careful processors took pains to shrink out some of 
this gain by heating the product in the smokehouse. One 
industry authority tells this story, and it may well be true. 

“One day a houseful of artery-pumped hams was for- 
gotten and left in the smokehouse several hours too long at 
a high temperature. The smoker opened the house fear- 
fully, expecting to find the product ruined. Instead, the 
meat had been tendered or cooked and had not dried out 
because of the extra moisture it contained.” 

The invention, if it was an invention, seems to have 
occurred almost simultaneously in the plants of a number 
of companies. 

Further improvement in the quality of cured meats came 
about as the result of research carried on by Dr. W. Lee 
Lewis and Dr. Robert Moulton of the [AMP and others. 
One phase of curing studied was the function of sugar. 

Although some kind of a sweetening agent had been 
used for a long time in curing meat products, adoption of 
corn sugar with its property of product color improvement, 
did not occur until the 1930’s. The conditions surround- 
ing the discovery of the value of dextrose, and its initial 
use, are somewhat obscure. The first research work ap- 
pears to have been done by the USDA following World 
War J, and shortly after large-scale manufacture of corn 
sugar became possible. 

Dr. W. Lee Lewis of the IAMP and C. S. Palmer in- 
vestigated the use of raisin syrup and dextrose in curing 
with the support of the Corn Products Sales Co. and the 
Sunland Sales Corp. and made a progress report to the 
membership in 1925. At that time Dr. Lewis indicated 
that packers were experimenting with the material. Re- 
search continued during the late 1920's and early 1930’s. 

Dr. Harry Crown of the Corn Products Sales Co. reports 


Pilot model used in development 
of the one-pound, one-hour Ther- 
mo-Cure for bellies. The meat is 
placed on the racks shown and is 
then submerged in the warm pickle 
which is circulated all around it. 
Bacon so treated can be marketed 
within a relatively short time after 
it comes from the cutting floor. 
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that during 1934 one of the firm’s salesmen, entirely un- 
aware of the current research, decided that since corn-fed 
hogs were best, a corn sugar-cured ham should be a supe- 
rior product. He interested Arbogast & Bastian, Allentown, 
Pa., in his idea, and the processor tried it out thoroughly 
in 1934 and adopted the dextrose cure in the following 
year. “To my knowledge,” says Crown, “they were the 
first packers to use it.” 

Since the packinghouse uses great quantities of salt 
brine as a foundation for its curing pickles, handling the 
salt and preparing the brine has always been a problem. 
A solution appeared in the 1930's. 

Before the Lixate rock salt dissolver appeared, common 
practice was to store the salt, make the brine, and filter it 
at the point of use. Pickle brine was usually made by dis- 
solving rock or evaporated salt by upflow, and filtering 
the brine by gravity downflow through sponges. Spray 
brine was strengthened by throwing salt directly into the 
chill tank or on the spray deck, or by upflow of part of the 
brine through a salt box. Unit cooler brines were strength- 
ened by adding salt directly to each pan. These practices 
required manual handling of salt through aisles, onto ele- 
vators and into dissolving tanks. 

The Lixate dissolver used free-flowing rock salt, fed and 
dissolved automatically, at the point of salt entrance and 
storage in the plant. Self-filtration produced clear 100°S. 
brine, permitting accurate volumetric dilution of pickle 
brine and exact strength control of spray deck and unit 
cooler brine. 

Development of dissolvers was begun in 1897 by the 
Sterling Salt Co. and its continued work was combined 
with that of International Salt Co. in perfection of the 
Lixate dissolver. 

The first Lixator ever used in the meat packing industry 
was installed in 1932 by The Ideal Packing Co., Cincin- 
nati, for making curing pickle. The first standard unit for 
restrengthening spray deck brines was installed in July, 
1935 by Weil Packing Co., Evansville. 

There have been two recent advances in the curing field. 
Both of these developments have been directed toward 
speeding up the cure of the pork belly—the last of the 
major cuts to require a comparatively long curing period. 
Bellies have been dry or S. P. cured for many years, but 
attempts to speed up either of these processes had been 
unsuccessful. 

In 1950 Kingan & Co. announced that it had perfected a 
process of multiple injection of pickle, and that bellies so 
treated cured in 48 hours. The company said that its 
experience with the new method included curing millions 
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of pounds of bellies successfully. A commercial version of 
the injection machine was perfected and put on the market 
by The Globe Company. 

In 1951 the Griffith Laboratories brought out a process 
by which bellies are cured at the rate of one hour per 
pound with a maximum of 16 hours for the 16-lb. and 
heavier weights. The method abandons refrigeration and 
cures the cuts by submerging them in circulating pickle 
which is maintained at 127°F. Prior to curing the bellies 
are treated with an antioxidant. 

Important changes have occurred in spicing or season- 
ing of meats and meat products during the last 60 years. 
It was originally general practice to buy unground natural 
spices and to grind and blend them in the meat plant, but 
this procedure has largely disappeared in favor of buying 
ground cleaned spices or complete seasoning blends of 
spices. Liquid seasoning emulsions, which were developed 
in Australia, came into broader use in the 1920’s when 
pepper prices soared due to a corner on the London pepper 
market. An English concern licensed to make liquid 
seasonings, and operating as Seaslic, Inc., was absorbed by 
Griffith Laboratories, Inc. The latter firm further perfected 
the seasoning emulsions of water and essential oil (steam or 
heat extractions of volatiles from ground spice). 

About this same time dry soluble seasonings were con- 
ceived and a patent was granted in 1929 to H. E. Allen and 
Albert McCaleb covering the spreading or rubbing of 
essential oils or oleoresins (solvent extractions of ground 
spices) on an anhydrous dextrose base. At this time only 
two spice oleoresins (capsicum and ginger) were commer- 
cially available, but later work extended production of 
oleoresins to practically every other known spice. Essential 
oils had previously been available in the pharmaceutical 
field but had been used in only limited degree for flavoring 
of foods. License to make dry soluble seasonings under 
Allen-McCaleb patents was first granted to Wm. J. Stange 
Co., and the firm later developed (1934) a process for 
decolorizing oleoresin black pepper. Liquid seasoning 
emulsions and dry soluble seasonings permitted close con- 
trol of flavor, since seasoning content could be closely 
controlled. These products were also mold spore and bac- 
teria free. 

Grinders and blenders of natural spices have also pro- 
gressively improved their products by close analysis of 
ground spices for relative seasoning strength and by blend- 
ing spices for more uniform seasoning power. The U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration began inspecting and ap- 
proving shipments of raw spices, with added control being 
provided by American Spice Trade Association and private 
laboratories. Progress was also made in grinding tech- 
niques. 

There has been a gradual but noticeable trend toward 
lighter flavoring of meat products, with controlled balanc- 
ing of seasoning or spice ingredients to eliminate single- 
flavor dominance. The tendency has also been toward the 
purchase of complete seasoning blends prepared especially 
for a single product. 

Dehydration of onions and garlic has also contributed 

‘to product uniformity, with some tendency to blend these 
materials with other seasoning ingredients. Monosodium 
glutamate and hydrolized plant proteins have also been 
blended with other seasoning ingredients to accentuate 
flavor characteristics of meat and other ingredients under 
controlled conditions. In 1925 H. J. Mayer & Sons Co. 
commercially introduced and offered meat curing materials 
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with seasoning blended into cures for pork cuts and sau- 
sage, with further work in combining hydrolized plant 
proteins with curing materials being done by Fearn 
Laboratories. 

Great advances have been made in the smoking of meats 
since the PROVISIONER was founded. This protective and 
flavoring process is now regulated closely as to tempera- 
ture, humidity, smoke density, time and other factors and, 
as a consequence, shrinkage, color and other characteris- 
tics of the finished product are also controlled. 

First, let’s take a look at the smokehouse. Myrick D. 
Harding once reported that the first smokehouses consisted 
of a series of brick buildings of various widths and heights. 
The interiors of these buildings were built up in such a 
manner as to have a 4-in. projection each 4 ft. up to the 
ceiling. The meats were washed and hung on sticks and 
then carried by hand to the smokehouse. Four by four 
stringers of wood were placed between the topmost projec- 
tions and the sticks holding the hams were hung on these 
timbers about 3 ft. apart. As the upper strata were filled, 
men would pass the hams along to other laborers standing 
on other timbers farther up until the entire building was 
full of meat. 

After this the sawdust and the hickory wood were lit and 
the product would be left in the house until it appeared to 
be finished. The pieces of ham and bacon were then taken 
down by climbing and passing. Smoked meats were hung 
at natural temperature after smoking was finished. 

The Provisioner “Hand-Book” of 1894 noted that some 
processors of the day were inclined to try to save shrinkage 
and time by the use of pyroligenous acid, cold smoking 
(moving the smoke through an underground tunnel) and 
by closing up the house to prevent the escape of smoke. 
On this the “Hand-Book” said: 

“It is positively necessary, in order to make smoked 
meats which will stand handling and shipment and still 
‘take the eye,’ that they should have received a certain 
amount of drying, preferably before the smoke is applied, 
and we have found the following method to give the best 
results: After your house is filled allow it to drip for about 
one hour, then open all your ventilators (top and bottom) 
and apply a coke fire for about three hours, or until the 
surface of the meat is dry. After that, close the ventilators 
and use a wood fire well banked with sawdust, until the 
meat is sufficiently smoked. In every case allow the houses 
to become cool, and the meat firm, before handling it.” 

Summer, with its skipper flies, was a troublesome season 
and called for special precautions in handling smoked 
meats. The product was cooled as rapidly as possible and 
then held in the dark until it could be canvased. The meat 
was first covered with paper (the NP advised parchment 
instead of straw paper), sewed in a muslin covering and 
the whole “yellow washed” with a mixture of barytes, 
chrome yellow, glue, flour and water. 

Conventional smokehouses fairly similar to those in use 
now appeared around 1900 or a few years thereafter, and 
by 1910 steam coils were being used to heat some houses. 
As late as 1930, however, Myrick D. Harding noted in a 
talk made at an [AMP meeting that “less dependence is 
being placed on wood or gas for heating smokehouses.” 

External smoke production apparently came to the fore 

(Turn to page 275) 
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DENMAN andera/ced TIRES 


providing the Meat Industry with 
smoother rides, safer trips 
for a third of a century! 
















TRUCK TIRES > 


Every DENMAN Truck and Passenger Tire is "Handcrafted"... 
which means that they are built by craftsmen who devote their 
talents and skills to the fine art of building fine tires. Since 1919 
DENMAN has used the longest-wearing materials of the moment 
to provide the Meat Industry with the finest and toughest tires 
for selling and delivering the Nation's meats. Rigid laboratory 
control and inspection account for the excellent record of “on 
time" deliveries chalked up everywhere by DENMAN-Tired ve- 
hicles. For a longer and smoother ride ... with greater depend- 
ability and safety... follow the lead of packers everywhere: 
SWITCH TO DENMAN TIRES! 





DENMAN RUBBER MANUFACTURING CO. 


WARREN, OHIO 
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But the importance of selecting the right packaging items for your Meat and Meat 
Products can never be overdone. Today, more than ever before, progressive meat 
packers rely on ARKELL for dependable, time-tested and proven products. For pro- 
tection all the way, specify... 


‘““ARKSAFE’’ Meat Covers 
““ARKSAFE”’ Elastic Multiwall Bags 
*“*“ARKELENE”’ and ‘‘ARKELENE-K”’ Liver Bags 
‘““ARKSAFE’’ Elastic Double-Stretch Meat Covers 
““ARKSAFE”’ Elastic Barrel Linings 


““ARKELENE”’ and ‘‘ARKELENE-K”’ 
Container Linings 


Each ARKELL meat packaging product is the direct result of continuous experimen- 
tation and development to produce the finest, most efficient and economical 
product for each application. 


OVER FORTY YEARS’ SERVICE TO THE MEAT INDUSTRY 


ARKELL SAFETY BAD COMPAR FT 


10 EAST 40th STREET 634 BAKER BUILDING 6345 WEST 65th STREET 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS 
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in the 1920’s, and the Hildebrandt multi-story revolving 
smokehouse was employed at the Hormel and other plants 
during the decade. (The maker of the smokehouse, Packers 
Machinery & Equipment Co., also produced the Hetzel con- 
tinuous cooker in which the sausage were carried on a 
chain through a cooking bath and a shower.) 

Insulation of smokehouses was accepted practice during 
the 1920’s. Unit houses were made by M. Brand, and auto- 
matic heat control was employed in the Airoblast smok- 
ing system. 

The general lines of smokehouse development appear to 
have become pretty well fixed before the last war. While 
recent installations have shown some modifications there 
have been no radical changes in design. 

Conventional (natural air c:rculation) houses of one or 
more stories in height are still being installed in meat pack- 
ing and sausage manufacturing plants. However, some of 
these installations tend more toward the air-conditioned 
(forced ventilation) type of house than they do toward the 
conventional kind since they embody outside smoke and 
heat production, positive pressure in the house and often 
call for fan circulation and high temperature processing. 

In some revolving smokehouse installations the heat coils 
(formerly placed at 
the bottom with the 
smoke _ production 
unit) have been lo- 
cated in a chamber 
at the top of the 
multi-story house 
with the smoke-air 
mixture being driv- 
en down by a fan 
through one side of 
the house (bisected 
by a vertical iron 
curtain) and up the 
other. 

Generally s peak- 
ing, air-conditioned 
smokehouses are 
either of the semi-movable one-story unit type or of the 
one-story permanent “room” variety. The unit houses 
sometimes in multiple—have been installed in a great num- 
ber of old and new plants in recent years. Not only are 
these unit houses praised for their smoking and cooking 
performance, but their construction makes it possible to 
move them from one location to another without great ex- 
pense when plant changes must be made. 

Ivan Heymanson, founder of the Atmos Corporation, is 
generally credited with the introduction of air-conditioned 
smoking in the meat industry in the United States. Hey- 
manson traveled extensively in Europe and saw the air- 
conditioned smokehouse, which originated in Leipzig, Ger- 
many, in use there. He completed negotiations for the 
patent rights in 1932 with the idea of using the unit for 
dry sausage processing. However, this market proved too 
narrow, particularly in view of the fact that, volumewise, 
other types of sausage were leaving the dry product far 
behind. 

The first installation was for dry sausage and was made 
at the plant of Weisel & Co. of Milwaukee. Acceptance of 
the system was slow because of the depression and Heyman- 
son installed an experimental unit in his own plant and 
persuaded processors to send their product to him for a 


An NP advertiser offered this 
ham branding setup to the in- 
dustry in 1895. 
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free smoke. Saratoga of Chicago, Henry Pfeiffer of Newark 
and Merkel of Jamaica were the next firms to adopt the 
new smoking method. 

As early as 1928 Carrier Corporation had installed a 
fish smoking house, in which temperature and humidity 
were controlled, for National Fish Co. at Halifax, Novia 
Scotia. Both Carrier and Drying Systems, Inc., worked on 
air-conditioned smoking in 1935 at the behest of Swift, and 
both came up with a high velocity system with the return 
and feed on the ceiling. Carrier in 1935 installed an air- 
conditioned house for Swift at Saginaw, Mich. 

The “room” type of air-conditioned smokehouse has been 
popular in eastern processing plants. These houses are 
‘usually constructed to handle a large volume of product 
and have two or more doors, brick floors and tile walls. 

Architect Egan offers another reason why air-condi- 
tioned smoking 
units are a_ vast 
improvement over 
the older conven- 
tional built-in type 
of smokehouse. He 
points out that 
the amount of 
space devoted to 
the smoke generat- 
ing unit is only a 
fraction of the 
amount needed for 
making smoke in 
the older type of 
house. Likewise, 
the old type of 
smokehouse neces- 
sitated construct- 
ing a large part of 
the building in a 
specialized way so 
as to provide grate 
type flooring between levels, etc. Converting or modifying 
this type of building is very expensive whereas when 
changes are made with modern units a minor movement 
of ducts may take care of the whole job With the older 
units it is also necessary to insulate the smoke generating 
section at considerable expense but this is unnecessary 
when an oven type of smoke generating unit is employed. 


Smokehouse of 
the 90's, 25 ft. 
high and 6x10 
in area. The 
hams were hung 
on iron rods, 
the ends of 
which rested on 
= _ _ bars set in brick- 


dad work, About 375 
LED) O° CS} hams were 
nil strung on these 
rods at one 
time. A hickory 
wood fire and 
mahogany saw- 
dust provided 
smoke and heat. 
“Scientific 
American” of 
1894. 





One or two more points might be mentioned in connec- 
tion with the smoking operation. The long-cured meats of 
earlier years required rather extensive soaking. The Pro- 
VISIONER in the 1890’s gave two soaking schedules for 
S. P. meats—one for summer and a longer one for winter. 
The schedules called for a maximum of five hours soaking 
for 70 to 86-day cured meats. 

Although Joseph P. Nolan of the Wynantskill Manufac- 
turing Co. is reported to have created in 1908 the first 
stockinette as an elastic, easy-to-put-on wrapping for beef, 
and within a short time was making stockinettes for other 
kinds of meat, they were not used for smoking until a few 
years later. Ham bags were intended as wrappers for the 
meat when they were first developed in 1911. However, in 
1914 a patent was issued to John J. Fitzgerald “for smok- 
ing hams and other pork products in an elastic, porous 
jacket or stockinetie.” This is apparently the same Fitzger- 
ald who is credited with invention of the smokehouse tree. 





Sausage Manufacturing 


AUSAGE processing has provided a challenge to in- 
ventive genius since the early days of the American 
meat industry. Advances in the field during the last 60 
years have been outstanding, but a look back shows that 
the way is strewn 
with the wreckage 
of good ideas that 
didn’t work, or that 
had only a short 
period of use. 
Breaking down 
large pieces of meat 
into much smaller 
ones is, of course, 
the first step in sau- 
sage making. This 
can be done labor- 
iously with a knife 
or hand grinder, but 
beginning with the 
middle of the nine- 
teenth century inventors worked on the problem of accom- 
plishing the job by machinery. A number of meat choppers 
were patented in the 1860’s; most of these used some form 
of knife which was raised and lowered rapidly on the 
product on a bed, box or block below. 
As early as 1853 S. Millet approached the problem from 
a somewhat different angle. He put the meat in a revolving 
bowl and cut it with 
knives which swept down 
into the bowl across the 
meat as it was carried 
past. A number of later 
inventors, including John 
Sander, T. Willi, John 
Howe, C. Schwaeger and 
M. J. Stein, had the idea 
of placing the meat in a 
shallow tub with a block 
base. In some cases the 
block revolved and the 
knives rotated in line with 
the direction of the block 





Sausage meat cutting machine 


patented by S. Millet in 1853. 





A rotary meat cutting ma- 
movement. It appears that chine patented by Willi in 


most of these machines 1876. 

were hand-operated. The Sander noiseless meat cutter was 
power driven and was used by packers and sausage manu- 
facturers up to about 1900. 

John E. Smith patented the world’s first steam-powered 
sausage meat chopper in 1868. His machine cut 100 lbs. 
of meat in 30 minutes. A battery of improved Buffalo 
choppers and mixers in use in a Milwaukee sausage plant 
in 1896 is illustrated on page 76. 

Back in 1891 R. T. Randall was sole agent for Hottman’s 
improved mixer which, at that time, consisted of a rotating 
vertical barrel and a power-driven agitator. The Hottman 
Kutmixer, a cutting and mixing machine of radically dif- 
ferent design, was developed around 1917. 

Silent cutters had graduated from the hand-operated 
stage by the 1890’s and several manufacturers, including 
Buffalo, Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co. and P. Billing- 
ham, offered power-driven models for fine cutting. The 
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capacity of silent cutters has been increased tremendously 
since that time and ap- 
paratus for mechanical 
unloading has been 
added. 

The power rocker, a 
machine which cut meat 
in the manner described 
by its name, was used in 
sausage and meat canning 
departments in the 1890's 
and well into the 1900's. 

The last 60 years have 
also seen the development of power-driven grinders and 
mixers, both capable of handling large loads at high speeds. 
The vacuum mixer is a comparative newcomer pioneered 
by John E. Smith’s Sons Co. and, in addition to use in the 
sausage kitchen, has found application in the canning de- 
partment. The mixer is sometimes cold-jacketed to reduce 
the temperature of meat just before it goes into the can. 

Comminution of meat by draw-cutting was the principle 
employed by the American Laundry Machinery Co. in the 
Roto-Cut machine which 
it introduced to the meat 
industry in 1935. The 
first unit was installed at 
the plant of the Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Co. in 
Cincinnati during that 
year. The machine is now 
made by The Globe Co. 

The first sausage stuf- 
fers appear to have been 
hand-operated machines 
geared to impell a piston or swinging plunger against the 
meat and force it out through a tube into the casing. These 
small capacity, horizontal units were also adapted to power 
drive and, as late as the early 1900's, were in use in some 
large plants. By the 1890's steam pressure stuffers were 
employed by a few processors; one of these machines is 
shown on the next page. During the early years of the 
twentieth century 
hydraulic and pneu- 
matic stuffers vied 
for the favor of sau- 
sage manufacturers 
and packers. The 
latter type of unit 
finally won out. 

During the last 60 
years great progress 
has been made in 
sausage manufac- 
turing, entirely aside from the gains achieved through use 
of better equipment. The following paragraphs reflect the 
experience of Swift & Company, but apply to the industry 
as a whole. 

















Steam rocker of 1890's. 





% Fg 
Peters stuffer of 1874. 





Early horizontal hand-cranked 
stuffer. A vertical model was 
also offered to the trade. 


Back in the early 1900’s sausage was made with a large 
proportion of offal, whereas today more than 60 per cent 
of the raw material used in the manufacture of table-ready 
meats consists of carcass meats, which are skeletal, taken 
from the four species, beef, pork, veal and lamb. 

The progress made in handling and processing since the 
early 1900’s has been remarkable. As an example, some 
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30 years ago it required 30 days to make sausage as, first, 
meats were pre-cured in chunks for a period of 28 days, 
then ground, chopped, stuffed, green hung and smoked and 
cooked; these processes required a total of 30 days. A 
change was made about 1928 whereby the raw materials 
were ground through a 1-in. plate, pre-cured for a period 
of 12 to 15 days, plus another two days for further proc- 
essing; this reduced the time required to make sausage to 
about 15 days. The time was reduced further around 1930 
by grinding the raw material through a 'x-inch plate and 
curing more quickly; this reduced the curing time to ap- 
proximately three days. Even with these substantial re- 
ductions in the time required to handle and manufacture 
sausage, the quality of the sausage was not always up to the 
desired standards. 

In order to approach the point of perfection in sausage 
making, it was found necessary to manufacture table-ready 
meats by the “fast cure” method. This method consists of 
first grinding the fresh raw materials through the ¥-inch 
plate, as in the case of those raw materials used for making 
frankfurts, bologna, minced specialty, as well as many 
other fine-textured products, and then adding the curing 
materials and spices at the time of chopping and mixing. 














= a 


LEFT: Hams being chilled on a wooden rack above 
a tank containing brine at 5 to 10 degs. F. in a Jersey 
pork plant of the 1890's. RIGHT: Steam stuffer for 
sausage with the steam chest below. Steam pressure 
forced a plunger up into the meat chamber. Both 
pictures from the “Scientific American” of 1894. 


The comminuted or finely-ground meats are then stuffed 
directly into the casing and immediately processed through 
the smokehouse and cooked. This “fast cure” method of 
handling enables the processor to make sausage in a matter 
of hours, whereas not many years earlier it required several 
days to do the job. 

The natural containers that packers and sausage manu- 
facturers needed for their sausage were, even before the 
1890’s supplied by international houses which made a 
specialty of processing and packaging domestic and foreign 
casings. Thus the two-way trade between meat processors 
and casing firms had already developed. The Morrell 
plant in 1889 was sending its hog casings to Chicago to 
be prepared and then repurchased them; frankfurts were 
put up in English sheep casings. The PROVISIONER in 
1894 said the casing houses paid packers 214c for No. 1 
bung guts and 21%c per hog for casings. 

The development of synthetic sausage casings at the 
Mellon Institute under a fellowship established by Erwin 
0. Freund (see page 325) was not only important because 
it gave the processor a sausage container with sales appeal 
and consistent characteristics, but also because it opened 
the door to lower costs and increased volume on some 
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items, and stimulated interest in the problem of reducing 
expenses, particularly those connected with the linking of 
small sausage. 

Devices for linking sausage mechanically date back to 
around 1900. Patent records show that several of the early 
inventors attempted to work out mechan‘sms to be used 
in connection with the stuffer. From time to time linking 
machines were put on the market and interest in this field 
was especially keen during the late 1920's when a success- 
ful sheep casing unit was brought out by Auiomat’c Linker, 
Inc., and the Carthage Machine Co. also offered equipment. 
However, linking machinery did not gain much acceptance 
until the development of the Famco linker, now made and 
sold by Allen Gauge & Tool Co., and the Ty Sausage linker 
of Linker Machines, Inc. 

The latter machine was first installed at the plant of 
Trunz, Inc., dur:ng 1939, and the original unit is still in 
service. 

Adoption of the cellulose casing for producing skinless 
sausage produced a new problem—removing the casing 
after processing had been completed. This operation was 
performed by hand for a number of years, although Dohm 
& Nelke pioneered with equipment in which air injection 
was used to do the job. A number of different types of 
equipment were developed between 1948 and 1950 by such 
firms as John E. Smith’s Sons Co., Linker Machines, Phil 
Hantover, Inc. and Oscar Mayer & Co. There is reason to 
hope that this operation can be performed satisfactorily 
by mechanical means. 

Another line along which sausage manufacture may de- 
velop is that of forming the product by molding or extru- 
sion. Patents covering the molding of sausage by various 
means have been in existence for a number of years. 
Casing-less pork sausage is now being produced with a 
Dohm & Nelke extrusion machine, and a West Coast in- 
ventor recently revealed continuous molding equipment in 
which the product is not only formed, but is also cooked 
and smoked. Processors have also had some success with 
low-temperature forming of pork sausage in artificial cas- 
ings which are later removed. 

Some of the major differences an old-time sausage maker 
would note on entering a modern sausage department 
would be the substitution of stainless metal tables, con- 
tainers and other equipment for the wooden tables and 
cypress cook tanks of yesterday; the use of cooking and 
showering cquipment such as the Jourdan cooker, and in 
some plants, screw conveyors, powered lift buckets and 





Swift & Company sausage packing room in the very 
carly 1920’s before consumer packaging had been 
adopted by the meat industry. 








other devices for moving materials. He would also be sur- 
prised at the size of the equipment—units of five to ten 
times the capacity of those he employed—which do their 
jobs in minutes instead of hours. 

The average packer of the 1890's had only a limited in- 
terest in his sausage department—he seldom produced 
more than a few varieties—and had even less in other fin- 
ished or semi-finished meat food products. Manufacture of 
dry sausage was left to a few firms which specialized in 
this field. 

The Provisioner “Hand-Book” of 1894 offered a few 
“recipes” to firms who might want to try their hand at 
manufacturing specialties. One of these was called “Homoe- 
opathic ham” and called for rubbing a fresh-cut warm 
ham with hot salt. “Bayonne ham” was made from pork 
tenderloin. The meat was trimmed round in the shape of a 
sausage, rubbed with hot salt and soaked in brine for 14 
days. The tenderloins were then placed in beef bungs, 
wrapped with twine and smoked for two weeks. 

In making smoked corned beef, the “Hand-Book” advised 
that the leaner part of the round of beef should be hung 
up until it became rather tender without becoming tainted. 
The meat was then rubbed with a mixture of salt, sugar, 
saltpetre and bruised juniper berries. After curing in the 
resulting liquor for 15 days, the meat was placed in a press 
and kept under pressure for 20 hours. It was then dried 
in wood smoke for another seven days. 

The larger plants, of course, produced beef extract, 
mincemeat and various types of pickled products. Sausage 
in brine or oil was prepared for the lumber camps and 
other mass feeding markets. One of the first tasks for 
which chemists were employed in the meat industry was to 
oversee the production of beef extract. This specialty was 
prepared by soaking weasand meat, beef hearts, etc., heat- 
ing the resulting liquor, filtering it and concentrating it in 
vacuum pans. 

The loaf type of ready-to-eat meat is a comparative new- 
comer and came into prominence with the introduction of 
the cellulose casing in the late 1920’s. 

Ham boiling was first done with the boned cut held to- 
gether with twine but otherwise unprotected. A canvas 
retainer was next employed and this was succeeded by an 
open-ended cylinder of 
sheet metal in which the 
ham was placed and then 
compressed by closing 
the longitudinal opening 
in the cylinder with the 
aid of a geared press. 
Such a retainer was sold 
in the early 1900's by the 
S. Oppenheimer and 
Brecht Butchers Supply 
Co. During 1916, Hans 
Adelmann, a ham proc- 
essor, began making closed ham boilers using a spring 
cover and nut and bolt arrangement to tighten the cover: 
this closure soon gave way to the ratchet and teeth method 
of maintaining pressure. Adelmann formed the Ham 
Boiler Corporation. 

We have noted elsewhere that the last 25 years have seen 
a tremendous increase in the volume of finished and semi- 
finished meat products prepared in the packinghouse. One 
of these products is sliced and packaged bacon—a most 
important leader in the packer’s trade. 





Early canvas retainer. 
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Whereas formerly the belly was sliced in the retail store 
or at home, this job is now done in the packinghouse. Al- 
most 50 years ago 
the U. S. Slicing 
Machine Co. devel- 
oped a_hand-oper- 
ated mechanical slic- 
ing machine for re- 
tail store use. An 
electric slicer was 
introduced in 1915, 
and Link Belt and 
Mechanical Manu- 
facturing Co. had 
similar units which 
chopped slices off 
into a container; 
the slices had to be 
arranged by hand. 

In the 1920's the 
U. S. Slicing Ma- 
chine Co. developed 
a shingling conveyor for use with an automatic slicer, and 
in 1929 introduced the heavy duty slicer with shingling 
conveyor. This combination, with rapid-acting and accu- 
rate scales and new wrapping materials and packages, made 
it possible to set up efficient slicing and packing layouts 
which did not burden the sliced product with excessive 
labor cost. 

Shortly after the last war the Allbright-Nell Co. intro- 
duced a slicer that would handle 2,000 to 3,000 lbs. per 
hour. The bacon slabs are fed into the cutting knife by an 
automatic hydraulic feed system. The slicer is used with 
a high-speed packing conveyor and an arrangement for 
automatic grouping and paper placement. 

Yield and quality of sliced bacon were also improved 
after 1938 with the adoption of mechanical bacon forming 
presses introduced by the Tobin Packing Co., Dohm & 
Nelke and other firms. The development of effective ma- 
chinery for skinning bacon and other meats by the latter 
firm and the Townsend Engineering Co. has been men- 
tioned previously. 

Canning Meats 

lM EAT canning was not a process that much concerned 
the average packer of the 1890's; he was content 

to leave the business to Libby, the Fairbank Canning Co. 

and Armour. While we know something about the canned 

meat products offered by these firms, the literature on their 

processes and operations is very scant. 

Libby’s early line of canned meats included compressed 
cooked corned beef, ham, brawn and beef tongue; also 
roast, boiled and corned beef in round tins and ox tongues 
in round cans. Before the turn of the century, however, 
Libby was able to advertise “Thirty Varieties of Libby 
Luncheons” that included sausage, boneless chicken, veal 
loaf, beef loaf and ham loaf. 

Armour’s line of canned meats by 1900 had expanded to 
even greater proportions; the firm offered 63 different 
canned meat items including canned frankfurter bratwurst, 
hamburger steak with onions, boned turkey, boar’s head 
and brawn. 





Slicing dried beef in a Chicago 

plant around 1900. The meat 

was taken to a conveyor line for 
packing. Fairbank plant. 


Canning operations of the early days were laborious and 


(Turn to page 283) 
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wore THAN 29 YEARS or specinuzen service BEHIND 
GREAT LAKES EQUIPMENT 


for the Meat Packing Industry! 


We have concentrated on increasing our knowledge of the in- 





GREAT LAKES has originated or perfected 
the following equipment specially for the 
Meat Industry: 


MARKING: 
@ Burn-Brand Roller Markers for U.S. and Ex- 
port Marking 
@ Roller Ink Branders for Sausage 
@ Ink-Electric Ham and Bacon Branders 
@ Multiple-Die Branders for Sausage 
@ Stamp-Type Sausage Markers 
@ Roller Markers for Grade-marking 
@ Changeable Ingredients Branders for 


dustry to better understand your needs, and have worked steadily 
to serve you with properly designed and constructed equipment. 
This policy has apparently met with approval in the meat indus- 
try, as shown by steadily increasing demand for Great Lakes equip- 
ment. Our present plant is more than 10 times the size of our 


Sausage “e mes . . . 
@ Branding and Marking Inks for Special original facilities, growing from the making of five branders of 
Purposes two types, to a complete line of branding, marking and packaging 
YI I I ~ 
IDENTIFYING: equipment and supplies. Many parts of our business, for example, 


@ Banding Devices for Sausage Items our engraving and ink departments, are today superior in facilities 
@ Casing and Carton Printers 


: : to specialized outside plants. 
@ Banding Equipment for Chubs in Plastic 


Casings . ‘ J 
a4 We want to take this opportunity to thank our loyal customers 
PACKAGING: and friends for the consideration and support we have received 
@ Casi | L i - P P P P . 
Casings wa tr Cone Cee in the past, and pledge that we will do everything possible to merit 


@ Hand Irons for General Package Sealing 
@ Heat Sealers for Bacon, Link Sausage, 
Sliced Goods and Consumer-Packaged 

Items 
@ Semi-Automatic Sealers for Rapid Package 
Sealing 


your continued confidence in the future. 


GREAT LAKES STAMP & MFG. CO. 


2500 IRVING PARK ROAD CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 





















































M & M MEAT HOGS, TOO 


CELEBRATE THEIR 60TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF SERVICE 
TO THE MEAT INDUSTRY 





@ Almost a century ago, Mitts and Merrill began building 
materials reduction equipment. When the meat industry got its 
start sixty years ago, Mitts and Merrill developed Hogs that 
have fulfilled the needs of that industry in many important ways. 
Today, M & M Meat Hogs are outstanding for their power, 
strength and dependable, lasting service. They are a product 
of the knowledge and experience we have gained from those 
sixty years of growth and development with the meat industry. 
@ M & M Meat Hogs are produced in several sizes for 
reducing all types of shop fats and bones, carcasses, slaughter 
house offal, dead stock, etc., quickly and economically. They 
are easily adjusted for a coarse or fine grind so that the 
material can be reduced to its most efficient cooking and 
rendering size. Cylinders are designed to prevent the collection 
of scrap which might throw the equipment out of balance. 


MITTS & MERRILL 


Saginaw, Michigan © BUILDERS OF SPECIAL MACHINERY SINCE 1854 
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ERE’S a handy cleaning guide prepared by the 
makers of Oakite chemical cleaning compounds. 
In it you will find described the same short-cuts used 
by many of the nation’s leading packers. 
Here you will learn all about the latest money-saving 
devices for handling: 
Cleaning of Smokehouses 
Processing Equipment Cleaning 
Batch-Cleaning of Trolleys 
Hog Scalding 
Descaling Water-Circulation Equipment 
Steam-Detergent Cleaning 
Chemical Sanitization 
Cooperage Cleaning 
Conditioning Refrigeration Units 


Here, too, you will learn about personalized Oakite Serv- 
ice. How you can put it to work for you . . . without cost 
. to establish the greatest measures of economy. 


This 34-page illustrated Booklet is yours, free for the 
asking. Sending for it involves no obligation. Ask for 
Booklet No. F 7894. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 20A Thames St., New York 6, N.Y. 


annie INDUSTRIAL Cteanyy 
° 


OAKITE 


aot mane OG v6 Fa Ks \ct 


Get 
This NEW 
Booklet! 


®eeeveeeeeeeeeeeeee eceeeee ee eeeeeeseeoeeeeeeeeeeneeeeeneeeeeeeene 


Tietolin and Flavolin 






Ho 


FIRST SPICE 


has helped promote the progress 
of the Meat Industry with 


* 


Sixty years ago bullmeat was plentiful, 


sold for 2c a pound. But bullmeat prices 
zoomed skyward in the forties as a result 
of artificial insemination. Sausage makers 
were finding it hard to maintain a quality 
product at a marketable price when 
TIETOLIN, First Spice’s first major con- 
tribution to the Meat Industry, provided 
the perfect solution and became an im- 
mediate success. By adding TIETOLIN. the 
Perfect Albumin Binder, to lower-priced 
meats and fats, sausage makers got ail 
the binding qualities of bullmeat at a 
In the decade that 
followed, countless imitations served only 


fraction of the cost. 


to strengthen TIETOLIN’s position as the 
Meat Industry’s favorite binder. 


Soon after TIETOLIN’s debut, we intro- 
duced FLAVOLIN. This exclusive monoso- 
dium glutamate preparation quickly 
earned a reputation as an incomparable 
meat flavor booster by bringing out meat’s 
natural flavor while adding a delightful 
flavor of its own. 


We also make a complete line of qual- 
ity seasonings, long-accepted for their ex- 
cellence and value. 


We are proud of the part we have 
played in the Meat Industry’s progress 
during the Significant Sixties. We look 
forward to contributing to even greater 


advances in the years to come. 


= 
o 


FiIRSTSPiCE 


e Mivang C+ MANY, Sie. 
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For almost a century the American Hair & Felt Company has 
been developing a master’s skill in the selection and blending 


of the finest of cattle hair into insulating felt. This ideal com- 


bination of Nature’s most resilient fibre with fine craftsmanship 
has not only created an insulation which is most specified 
by the meat industry, but valuable hair felt products for 
numerous other industries as well. 


AMERICAN HAIR & FELT COMPANY 


MERCHANDISE MART, CHICAGO 54, ILLINOIS 








ANOTHER FORWARD STEP. ++. Speeding up production 
and cutting costs: 


Hy DRAUSLICE 


(FROZEN MEAT CUTTER) 








® This stand-out performer follows in the tradition of progress 
that has marked the Meat Industry’s Significant Sixty years of 
development. The HyprauS.ice Frozen Meat Cutter is one of the 
latest contributions to the industry designed to cut operating costs, 
speed production, and boost profits! The HyprauStice Frozen 
Meat Cutter slices frozen meat directly from the freezer with an 
efficient fluid drive, double shearing action ... comes fully equipped 
and ready for immediate service...slices up to 10,000 Ibs. per 
hour ...and operates with amazing ease and economy! Eliminates 
frozen meat shrinkage and costly losses of natural juices! 


Available in Standard and 
DeLuxe Automatic Models 








Write for further particulars today! 


GENERAL MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOX 285 SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 
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@ In the first half of the 20th Century the pro- 
duction of Soybeans in the United States has 
grown from almost nothing —- hardly more than 
a botanical curiosity—to the amazing total of 
271,000,000 bushels, estimated for 1951. 

The meat packing industry, always progres- 
sive in its attitude toward a new material of 
merit, has contributed to this increase in the 
nation’s wealth by adopting soy products as a 
preferred ingredient to produce better sausage. 
Soy products are also largely used in dog food 
and have contributed greatly to the growth of 
this field. 

This company, whose background stems from 
over a century and a quarter of activity in the 


SPENCER KELLOGG and SONS, Inc. 


The First Name in Vegetable Oils 
Soybean Division, Decatur, Ill. 
ADMINISTRATION OFFICES AND RESEARCH LABORATORIES, BUFFALO 5, N.Y. 


SPENCER KELLOGG Soybean Products 


crushing of oil seeds, has developed processing 
of soy products at three large mills, at Bellevue, 
Ohio, Decatur, IIll., and Des Moines, Ia. There 
are also five other large Kellogg vegetable oil 
product installations, making Spencer Kellogg 
and Sons, Inc. one of the leading American in- 
dustrial organizations. 

Spencer Kellogg Soy Flour and Grits, trade- 
named MEATONE GRITS, SPECIAL X 
SOY FLOUR, KELSOVSOY FLOUR and 
KELSOVSOY GRITS are most successfully 
used in large volume by the meat packing indus- 
try. Spencer Kellogg Soybean Oils are also most 
widely used as a material for superior margarines, 
shortenings and other edible oil products. 












































































.. . we're mighty proud to have had a 
hand in the amazing growth of Amer- 
ica’s great meat industry. Making 
Glassine and Greaseproof papers of 
increasingly finer quality has been our 
business for the last fifty years. What 
about the next fifty? Well, for one 
thing, we're starting right off the bat 
to meet your increasing demands for 
Rhinelander G & G by adding great 
new paper making facilities—just now 
going into production! 


Rhinelander 


PAPER COMPANY 
RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 
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slow. In Libby’s first year the plant turned out only 50,000 
cans of product. The 
following instruc- 
tions on ham can- 
ning, published in 
an early issue of the 
PROVISIONER, show 
why all canning vol- 
ume was limited: 

The hams were 
given a 30-day cure, 
boned and wrapped 
with twine in round 
shape. The hams 
were cooked for 11% 
hours at 180° and 
were placed in the 
can while hot and 
the container was 
filled with jelly and 
sealed. The product 
was then retorted 
for 14%4 hours at 5 
lbs. pressure, the vent was opened and then reclosed and 
the ham went back into the retort for another 134 hours 
at 9 lbs. The can vent was again opened and soldered and 
the cans were showered. 

On early processing operations, “Men, Meat and the Tin 
Can” says: 


Canning ham and sweet 
potatoes for the Army. 


“After loading a can with meat, Libby covered the filling 
hole with a soldered metal disc. He punctured a vent hole 
and processed until steam bubbles spat out of it. Knowing 
the can was vacuumized, he soldered the vent hole shut and 
cooked the meat to sterility.” 

Improvements came along in the 1890's. Power was em- 
ployed to compress the meat in the can. An automatic 
soldering machine was developed which did away with the 
job of soldering the corner seams. A key opening can was 
another useful innovation. 

Operations had become systematic by 1900. A series of 
photographs taken in the Fairbank Canning Co. (Morris) 
plant in that year shows a line of small cook tanks in which 
the meat was prepared. From these tanks it was raked into 
a floor level conveyor and carried to the trimming room. 
Another conveyor carried the product to the power stuffer 
which pressed the material into the cans. 

Early canners not only processed the meat, but they also 
made their own containers. In 1900 Libby had large tin 
shops with a daily capacity of 190,000 cans. 

A big forward step was made with the development of 
the sanitary can which permitted full open top filling and 
also non-solder type crimp sealing. The sanitary can, 
which represented a development from the early Ames can 
by the Sanitary Can Co., was purchased and perfected by 
the American Can Co. While it may have been used earlier 
for vegetables and fruits, the sanitary can was first em- 
ployed in meat production in 1914 by W. J. Foell of Foell 
Packing Co., Chicago. He remembers the misgivings with 
which the first lots were tested. The higher processing tem- 
peratures, and the longer processing times required for 
meats, caused many to wonder if the seaming would hold. 
Actually, Foell continued for a number of years to run both 
lines—the sanitary and the capped can. 

Still later came the pear-shaped ham can and 6-lb. and 
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12-0z. luncheon meat containers. These items were devel- 
oped cooperatively by Hormel and American Can Co. Otto 
Johnson, chief meat technologist of Continental Can Co., 
states that the pear-shaped ham can is one of the most out- 
standing developments of recent years. Early tin cans were 
the product of hand labor (see page 72). Sixty cans per 
day represented good output per man. Today, modern ma- 
chinery turns out cans at the rate of 350 per minute and 
pressure tests them for seal in the same operation. By 1903, 
when a fair degree of mechanization had been achieved, 
cans sold for $21.50 per thousand against $125 per thou- 
sand at the start of the American canning industry. 

At the turn of the century the typical can was the capped 
tin, which had a cut center through which the product was 
filled. The can was then capped and the product was half 
processed, during which time the air in the can vented 
through the small opening provided in the cap. The cans 
were then soldered and fully processed. 

As a sidelight it is interesting to note that until the ad- 
vent of the sanitary can, the kingpin in the canning plant 
was the capper. In days of $5 and $6 per week salaries, 
he was able to command $14 per day. 

Much of the equipment familiar to the canner today was 
known in the inventive or simple stage at the turn of the 
century. For example, A. W. Bitting in his list of equip- 
ment available in NCA Bulletin No. 9, cites a continuous 
retort patented in 1895; a vertical retort in 1901 and a 
rocker retort in 1907. The Merrill Soule Co. had a double 
seamer capable of closing 3,000 cans per hour, and the 
Bucklin Co. had a filler for liquid products capable of 
handling 40,000 cans in ten hours. These items were of- 
fered to the trade in 1895. Arthur E. Stevenson, assistant 
director of research, Continental Can Co., states that the 
vacuum principle was applied to a closing machine around 
1905. However, he points out, most of these machines were 
a long way from the high-speed units the industry knows 
today. 

For example, as late as 1920 fillers had a rate of 50 cans 
per minute contrasted with the modern high-speed Pfaudler 
unit handling 360 per minute. 

Here is a little information on the work done, and the 
difficulties overcome, by packers and canners during the 
first World War. It comes from “Packing for Pershing,” 
an article published in McClure’s of December, 1918: 

“In normal times the meat journey from Chicago to New 
York took from 68 to 72 hours. Under war conditions 
the time has fluctuated. At New York almost insurmount- 
able difficulties have confronted the packers. It has been 
necessary at times to hold from 150 to 200 refrigerator 
cars on the sidetracks and keep them iced for a week or 
two until ships were available. . .. The arrival of the vessels 
is often unheralded in advance owing to the danger of 
sending wireless messages. Therefore, the instant a ship 
comes in, the machinery of the whole packing organiza- 
tion begins to move with extraordinary speed. Immense 
supplies of meat and meat products are kept in reserve 
in the refrigerator rooms. The supply of one of the big 
concerns averages 100,000,000 Ibs. of meats in its curing 
cellars in various stages of preparation. 

“On one occasion, when it was necessary to use steamer 
space in a hurry, 24,000,000 lbs. of meats and fats were 
shipped from Chicago on three days’ notice. 

“With canned and cured meats the transportation is less 
difficult, but the manufacturing problems are more seri- 
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It’s iron and steel scrap. 


Are you surprised to learn that scrap piles furnish 
just as much steel mill melting stock as iron mines do? 


It’s a fact. 50% of the melt is iron and steel scrap... 
and some of this scrap is wasting away in your plant. 


This scrap of yours is needed to help maintain steel 
production so there will be enough steel for both mili- 
tary and civilian needs. B 





It’s up to you to get idle iron and steel into the mills. 
Channel it through your local scrap dealer. 


Don’t delay. The mills need 3000 carloads of scrap ; 


a day—every pound counts in this emergency! 


NON-FERROUS SCRAP IS NEEDED, TOO! 


This advertisement is a contribution, in the national interest, by 


er pee 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
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ous. Especially in these canning houses one sees a reflec- 
tion of the desperate need for speed. Wherever possible, 
machine work has been substituted for hand operations. 
In all the Chicago plants together 1,500,000 lbs. of bone- 
less meat goes into cans every day, mostly for the armies. 


“Most of the men cutting up carcasses work on piece- 
rates, and become very expert. Their earning capacity in 
many instances is almost incredible. One man had earned 
$90 the previous week. Practically all wages in the pack- 
inghouses have doubled, at least, since 1914. 

“The meat canning business today is essentially a war 
industry. Here the increase in the number of workers has 
been from 100 to 200 per cent, in a year, while the pro- 
duction itself, through intensive mechanical methods, has 
gone up in much greater ratio. One of the most interesting 
products is corned beef hash, of which one company makes 
180,000 lbs. a day. . . . From the knives the hash goes to 
the stuffing rooms, where automatic machines put it in 
cans, a single machine filling 20,000 two-lb. cans a day. 
... There are vast soup kitchens, filled with cauldrons 
in which are brewing tomato, chicken, mock turtle, mulli- 
gatawny and vegetable soups.” 

After World War I emphasis on machine-filling of prod- 
ucts gained momentum. Foell recalls when his potted meat 
production required the work of 24 men and 12 women to 
equal the output of one modern filling unit. Corned beef 
hash packing lines were 30 feet deep with workers standing 
elbow to elbow. The actual evolution of the filling machine 
can be traced through a history of the packer’s brand 
labels. The first submitted for approval in 1910 had no 
ingredient or weight statement. It was not until 1914 that 
the BAI even bothered to register the labels. It has only 
been within recent times that net content and ingredient 
listing have been required. The machines that can fill to 
weight are of modern vintage. 

Another development through the years was the idea of 
bacteriological control. While records going back to 1839 
indicate that the canning industry incubated its product 


to make sure that nothing but sound food passed into the 
consumer’s hands, it was only in 1894 that H. Leman Rus- 
sel established the idea of bacteriological contamination, 
and in 1913 that Bronson Barlow established the idea of 
the thermal death point in processing. Within the memory 
of many it was common practice to incubate all meats 
for a stated number of days before packing and shipping. 
A look at an old time boiled beef processing formula 
explains why whole lots of product were sometimes wasted. 
To get a 25 per cent shrink, the beef was boiled for 242 
to 3 hrs., then packed in a can with a gelatin solution 
mixed with its condensed broth. The cans were to be re- 
torted at 250° for the following times: 45 minutes for the 





Cooking meat in a meat canning plant in the 1870's. 
Print from the Bettman archives. 


1 lb. can; 55 minutes for the 2 lb., and 65 minutes for 
the 3 lb. Modern processing calls for 80 minutes for the 
1 lb. can. By modern standards the larger tins were under- 
processed. If the initial bacteria count were light, nothing 
happened, but if it were heavy the packer stood the whole 
loss through excessive swells. 


(Turn to page 288 for packaging discussion) 
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DIANA DICING MACHINE 
REDUCES 






of STEW MEATS 

BACK FAT CUTTING 
HEAD CHEESE CUTTING 
& OTHER SPECIALTIES 


Cuts FATS —RAW AND 
BOILED BEEF — LAMB — 


VEAL AND OTHER FOODS 


In Uniform Cubes from 3/16” to 1%”. 
Also cut plates 11/2” sq. from 1/16” 
up, and strips up to 5” in length. Ca- 
pacity up to 1800 Ibs. per hour. 


MANY PROMINENT PACKERS AND 
CANNERS ARE SATISFIED USERS OF DIANA DICING MACHINES. 


MATADOR MEAT and SUET 
GRINDER 


@ AMAZING NEW ENGINEERING ACHIEVEMENT. 
* oe OPERATING AND SAFETY FEA- 


@ LARGE PITCH FEEDER FOR CONTINUOUS RAPID 
GRIND. 


@ NO HEATING OF PRODUCT—NO BACKING UP. 
@ LARGEST CAPACITY HOPPER EVER DESIGNED. 
@ COARSE AND FINE IN ONE OPERATION. 


@ DRY SHRED GRIND FOR FINE SAUSAGE & HAM- 
BURGER. 


@ ENCLOSED MOTOR HOUSED IN BASE. 





ALSO WRITE! 
FOR INFORMATION 
ON OUR MIXER, 
STUFFER, SILENT 
CUTTER AND “KAUF- 
MANN 55” FAMOUS 
SOLINGEN BRAND 
GUARANTEED CUT- 
LERY AND BUTCHER 
TOOLS 








PATENTED 


C. E. DIPPEL & COMPANY, INC. 





San Francisco 5, Calif. Chicago 20, Ill. 





PRODUCTION COSTS | 


126 LIBERTY STREET NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Distributor: Chicago Agent: 
S$. BLONDHEIM & CO. WARD EQUIPMENT SALES CO. 
461 Market St. 8110 So. Ashland -Ave. 











Your Product 
Tastes Right 
with 


K &S Pepperite 








DEPPE pire TE 














USE K & S$ PEPPERITE! 


Because: 
1. 50% pure pepper. 
2. Fast acting. 


3. Gives true natural flavor — flavor 
that lasts. 


4. Gives your product a flavor which 
improves with time. 


5. Use in same way as White Pepper. 


6. Fully complies with all B.A.I. and 
M.1.D. regulations and specifications. 


7. More economical—saves you money. 


Taste tells the story of your products 
—and your product tastes right with 
K & S Pepperite! Give your product 
this popular taste tempting true pepper 
flavor. 


Write today for a free working sample. 
Try it. You'll like it. 





KEARNS & SMITH 
pice 


ee es 


711 S. WELLS ST. * CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
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WRAPS PRODUCTS OF 
ALL TYPES AND SHAPES. 
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Continuous feed wrapping seals flavor- 
freshness in...Keeps Moisture in or out! 


ti lo l2O tnd. 
PER MINUTE! 






















Bacon and Table-Ready meats reach a new high in 


packaging production with the revolutionary Campbell nee 


Wrapper. It more than doubles the speed of most 


“machines and saves time, labor and money with fewer salaiaainin: ouniley 
operators — less materials. “Float” wrapping with 
longitudinal heat or glue sealing and ends flared, crimped 
or folded guarantees product protection equal to the i WR ACP PER 


wrapper itself. Uses all types of packaging materials 
and accurately registers printed names and designs. 


Available in Straight, L, or any Custom type feed HUDSON-SHARP MACHINE CO. - GREEN BAY. WIS. 
required, Write for complete information and brochure. Manifuchircrs 








SPECIALIZING IN SERVING MEAT PACKERS 





AND SAUSAGE MAKERS .... 1624! 
WM 


S 


We have built our reputation on prompt, 


Reproduction of Con Yeager's advertisement 
in the October 27, 1928, issue of 
The National Provisioner. 






reliable service in supplying curing ma- 
terials, sausage binders, spices, casings, 


trucks, sausage making equipment and 





killing machinery. 


Con Yeager Co., Inc. 


853 SPRING GARDEN AVENUE «+ PITTSBURGH 12, PA. 
Call Cedar 1-7632 
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Pachages and Packaging 


7” HILE the tonnage of meat packaged today is still 

small in relation to the total volume that comes out 

of the packinghouse, it is far greater than anyone would 
have dreamed possible 60 years ago. 

However, before embarking on any discussion of the 
development of packaging in the meat industry, it may be 
well to set up an arbitrary definition of what a package is. 
If the word is defined in the broadest possible way, the 
early meat packers were probably some of the first and 
greatest packagers in the food field, for they put their 
pickled pork and beef in barrels and tierces, their lard in 
tierces, their salt meats in boxes-and their beef in cloth 
coverings. The main function of ‘these bulk packages was 
to contain something and to protect that something against 
the weather, the vicissitudes of travel and the pilferage of 
humans, other animals and insects. There was no thought 
that the protection was needed up to the point of consumer 
use, or that the package might constitute a handy unit of 
retail sale, or that the package might help to impell pur- 
chasing. If it got the product to the wholesaler, jobber or 
retailer safely and economically, and identified the maker 
enough to prevent substitution, what more could be asked? 
One piece of pickled pork out of the barrel, one scoopful 
of lard out of the tub, and one wholesale cut of fresh beef 
on the block—how did these differ from the similar items 
produced by a hundred different houses? 

The enterprising packer, of course, was convinced that 
his beef was better, and that his lard was whiter and betier- 
flavored, and that his pork had a superior cut and cure. 
However, his conviction of superiority carried no farther 
than the retail store, and probably not that far. So far as 
the consumer was concerned, “Blank’s” frankfurts and 
“Doddy’s” wieners might have come out of the same 
grinder, and “Durham’s” beef and “Oswald’s” round 
steak might have been cut from the same critter. She 
bought them by count, or by the chunk, or by the pound, 
with few questions asked and fewer answered. 

The meat business was a bulk trade down to the point of 
final retail sale and the retailer broke the bulk and did the 
packaging, if any were done. 

While the above discussion has not defined a package, 
it has demonstrated that the meat processor’s containers of 
the 1890’s were not packages in the sense in which we use 
the word today. A modern package: 

1. Contains and protects the product in a unit of opti- 
mum size for the consumer to use within a reasonable 
period and for the retailer to sell. 

2. Not only identifies the product and its producer 
(identification alone is rather a neutral quality at best), 
but attempts to convince the buyer that this is the most 
desirable meat, made by the best company, that she can 
find on the market. 

The labeled cans which the few meat canners of the 
1890’s employed for their products probably came the 
closest to our conception of a package. They contained, 
they protected and they tried to sell the product they held. 
They were roughly compatible in size with the needs of the 
buyer and they did not require a butcher to chop or wrap 
the meat. They were far superior in most respects to the 
cloth or paper-wrapped smoked meats which made a de- 
sultory attempt to identify the product and the processor, 
but might well have contained a mummified Egyptian cat 
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rather than the choicest cut from the packinghouse, 

It should be remembered, however, that the extension 
of packaging has been tied to the extension of processing. 
Until comparatively recent years there have been few 
packinghouse products available in a form suitable for 
packaging. Moreover, the meat dealer, unlike the retailer 
of other foods, has always been a processor as well as a 
merchant; his skill in selecting and cutting meats has al. 
ways been part of his stock-in-trade. It has been much 
easier to persuade the grocer to give up weighing and sack. 
ing of sugar and beans than it has been to convince the 
butcher that he should give up some of his processing 
operations. 

Taking a somewhat arbitrary attitude, and ruling out 
the containers for canned meats as coming within the 
package class, we find that some of the first real meat pack- 
ages were first cousins to the can. Thus in 1891 the Im. 
perial (now Beech-Nut) Packing Co. put up sliced bacon 
in l-lb. boxes. A few years later (1897) Swift & Company 
was advertising “Premium” sliced breakfast bacon in 1-lb, 
key-opening tins lined with parchment paper. Apparently 
this was not a heat-processed product and tin was used as 
a container for lack of a substitute material which would 
do the job. 

The tin pail was the first consumer-size package for lard 
and was in general use in the early 1900's. 

There was a little more variety in packaging by 1912, 
although it was still applied almost exclusively to the 
trinity of ham, bacon and lard. A few firms, including 
Wm. Moland’s Sons, Philadelphia, were selling sliced 
bacon in 1-lb. cartons. John Morrell is frequently credited 
with having been one of the leaders in this field. 

So far as can be discerned packaging remained pretty 
much at a standstill in the meat packing industry until the 
1920’s when several factors combined to bring about a 
gradual change in attitude and methods. 

In the first place the packers became more merchandis- 
ing-minded and less confident that meat could hold its 
place automatically in competition with other foods. Many 
of meat’s competitors were aggressive and were quick to 
seize on new techniques and to adapt their products for 
easy sale in the chain food stores which were spreading 
throughout the country. There was a definite trend toward 
self-service retailing which put a premium on foods which 
could sell themselves. 

At the same time the industry acquired a new wrapping 
material—Cellophane, the first of the transparent films— 


which appeared to be suitable for consumer packaging of | 


meat products. On the production side, it had become 
possible to slice, weigh and package bacon at a lower cost. 

Introduction of the cellulose casing also played a part 
in the awakening to the value of consumer packaging. Re 
gardless of whether or not the processor thought the cas 
ings improved his sausage, he had to admit that the 
product was more salable and attractive from the stand- 
point of the consumer. Moreover, the new casings were 
applicable to a much wider variety of ready-to-eat meats. 
It became possible to make loaves with eye as well as taste 
appeal, and the new casing was also found to be a good 
container for boneless cuts, Canadian bacon and other 
specialties. 

The Brooks Paper Co. was an early factor in the Cello 
phane business, having made a connection with the 
French manufacturer in 1912, and in 1923 became sales 
representative for duPont when that firm began to make 
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the material in the United States. E. L. Brooks, president 
of the firm, states that the first Cellophane-wrapped bacon 
was produced by the East Side (now Hunter) Packing Co. 
of East St. Louis. 

Vegetable parchment had been used as a wrapping ma- 
terial for meat products, and especially smoked meats, since 
the 1890's. It was also employed as a liner for lard pack- 
ages when the industry turned to the carton after the de- 
velopment of the measuring filler and the Peters packaging 
equipment. In the late 1920's and early 1930's we find the 
parchment overwraps for such large items as hams and 
bacon being dressed up from a design standpoint with 
attractive use of color. 

The 1920's saw the first attempts to move some of the 
small sausage items out of the bunch and bulk package 
class, in which the retailer did the consumer packaging, 
into an identifiable carton, bag, cup or other container in 
a size suited to consumer requirements. At first much of 
the attention was lavished on pork sausage. 

In the late 1920 and early 1930 period there was an 
abortive attempt by a few packers to go into the field of 
quick-frozen, consumer-packaged meats. 

Progress in consumer packaging of meat products con- 
tinued during the 1930's in spite of the depression. Trans- 
parent wrap was found to have good value when applied to 
items, such as boneless butts, which were high in quality 
but had little natural sales appeal. During this period 
semi-perishable packaged meats began to come out of the 
enclosed refrigerated display case to locations (not always 
suitable ones) where the customer could satisfy his impuls: 
to purchase. 

New transparent wrapping materials were brought out in 
the late 1930’s and prior to the U.S. entry in the war. In 
some cases these were variations on existing materials with 
certain qualities with respect to moisture retention, heat 
sealability, etc., which made them particularly suitable for 
meat packaging. In other instances an entirely new ma- 
terial, such as Pliofilm, was introduced to the meat field 
and used for packaging cooked products. 

Old materials were employed in new ways; for example, 
Milprint introduced the Cellophane bag for bulk pork 
sausage. 

At this time packers, manufacturers of packages and 
packaging materials, designers and converters were learn- 
ing that all types of packages had their limitations, and 
that a material with a good selling quality, such as trans- 
parency, might not preserve the product as well as one 
which hid the meat from light. 

Had it not been for the war, progress in the use of con- 
sumer packages in the meat field would have been much 
more rapid. Real development of self-service packaging did 
not occur until after the war, although as early as 1940 
the Boston Sausage & Provision Co. brought out a line of 
sausage products specifically packaged for this type of 
operation. 

Better packaging materials and the availability of auto- 
matic and labor-saving manual packaging equipment 
helped stimulate industry interest in the whole field after 
the war. Moreover, the retail side of the business was 
ready, in varying degree, to try out service or self-service 
sale of more packaged meat products. As noted on page 
352, the industry explored the possibilities in several 
directions: 

1. Expansion in plant packaging of semi-perishable 
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One of the most up-to-date sausage packaging lines in 
the meat industry is installed at the Hunter Packing 


Co., East St. Louis. Here the Selectrol electronic 

weighing unit of Exact Weight Scale Co. is employed 

to “kick out” underweight and overweight packages 

of frankfurts for the special attention which brings 

them to the exact net weight. See page 277 for an 
earlier packaging operation. 


items, such as sausage and ready-to-serve meat products. 

2. Adoption of plant cutting and consumer-packaging of 
fresh meats. 

3. Plant cutting and consumer-packaging and quick 
freezing of fresh meats. 

4. Plant preparation, packaging and quick freezing of 
meat food dishes. 

Perhaps it is unwise to generalize, since there are excep- 
tions to the following statement, but study seems to have 
convinced the industry that item No. 1 above offers the 
best field for immediate development; that Nos. 3 and 4 
can be expanded slowly and carefully, but that No. 2, 
pending further technical progress, must be left to the self- 
service retailer. 

A number of firms now package small sausage, and cut 
chunks or slices of larger products, for serve-yourself 
selling. 

The problem of combining maximum sales appeal with 
maximum product protection became acute after the war 
with the expansion in self-service selling. The meat pack- 
age was no longer a container which passed from the re- 
tailer to the consumer; it had become an item of display 
in the retail store and was exposed to varying conditions 
of light and temperature, as well as to poking, pinching 
and shuffling by the purchaser. 

In the post-war period science came up with information 
on the effect of environmental factors on packaged meats, 
and with exact data on the performance of some packages 
and materials. With these facts, and the concentrated ex- 
perience of the last five years at their disposal, the meat 
processors and suppliers should, in the future, be able to do 
an even better job of developing packages which contain 
and protect the product and sell it to the consumer. 











For 41 years “AMERICAN” 
PERFORATORS have been 
leading the way in code-dat- 
ing labels and wrappers... 
have won the enthusiastic ap- 


proval of leading packers 
from coast to coast. Forty- 
one years’ experience is now 
built into every “AMERI- 
CAN” model... your assur- 
ance of the best that en- 
gineering know-how can 


build. 


THE AMERICAN PERFORATOR 


625 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, 
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PERFORATORS 


Packer-Endorsed Since 1910! 


Ccde-Date Your Bacon Boards, Labels, Boxes 
. and Parchment, Pliofilm and Cello- 
phane Wrappers with Speed and Economy! 


© Date, batch numbers, control numbers 


and other information vital to the sale 


of your product are best incorporated in 


your label and wrapper design with 


“AMERICAN” 


perforation! The unal- 


terable, always-legible numbers or let- 


ters provide positive protection! 





@ All “AMERICAN” Perforators are specifically designed for the Meat 


Packers code-dating applications. 
able Electrics, and Heavy-Duty Floor Models. 
Perforator to suit your every Code-Dating 


authorized distributor in your area. 


ILLINOIS 


Sales and 
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There is an‘ 


Available in Hand Operated, Port- 
*“AMERICAN” 


Write for name of 


COMPANY 


Service in All Principal Cities 
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Congratulations, Old Timers! 


The Meat Industry has come a long way during the last sixty years and we are proud 


that we have had the opportunity of working with you for the last few years of 


that significant span. From the beginning it has been our sincere policy to serve the 


industry with top-quality natural casings . . 


. to render prompt, dependable service 


. and to give each and every customer satisfaction-plus! We look forward to 


your continued patronage and shall do everything in our power to merit it. 


“PLY-SEWED” 


(Trade Mark cpd.) 
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+ PNEUMATIC HAM PRESS 


20 YEARS’ ENGINEERING ‘“‘KNOW-HOW”’ 


goes into the manufacture of the Industry-Endorsed: 








* SPEED LOAF PRESS 





Illustrated below, the packer favorite: the Pneumatic Ham 
Press. Sanitary, welded construction. Hot-dipped galvanized 
frame. Stainless Steel Molds are quickly interchangeable. Op- 
erates on 60-lb. to 125-Ib. pressure. Expanding Nozzle eliminates 
pre-stretching of casings! Pullman Can Hams, Luncheon Meat 


+ STAINLESS STEEL HAND STUFFER 





+ STAINLESS STEEL STUFFING HORNS 





For further 
information, write today! 






and Canadian Bacon Molds are now available. 


4800 S. Hoyne Ave. 


The engineered dependability of every item in 
our line pays off in lowered operating costs! 
Packers everywhere are improving their prod- 
ucts and speeding up production with the thrifty, 
labor-saving Ham Press, Speed Loaf Press, and 
the Stainless Steel Hand Stuffers and improved 
Stuffing Horns. Follow the lead of progressive 
packers .. . put these profit-making machines 
to work in your plant! 





SHEET METAL ENGINEERING CO. 


@ Telephone: Virginia 7-7622 @ Chicago 9, Illinois 




















HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


Since 18850! 


PRESS FEATURED IN THE 
AUG. 12, 1899 ISSUE OF THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


















Renderers throughout the country looking for ways 





HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
for 
LARD e TALLOW « TANKAGE 





FERTILIZER « LEATHER 
PRESS CLOTH + FILTER CLOTH 
in cotton and synthetic fabrics 
'W VORK a 
ee PRESS RACKS 
WA a 





COMPLETE STOCKS OF 
HYDRAULIC PRESS SUPPLIES 














to lower their operating costs invariably look up 
Thomas-Albright . . . an industry habit since 1880! 
THOMAS-ALBRIGHT HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
are ruggedly built to deliver maximum service over 
a longer trouble-free life. Maximum yields at mini- 


mum cost . . . our specialty! Write for full details. 


THOMAS- ALSEIGHT co. 


GOSHEN INDIANA 
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How much 
will you pay for 


a 


e Grease is worth money—and it is 

urgently needed! If you are not 
salvaging grease from the waste lines in your plant, the grease you 
are throwing away is costing you money! 


Josam Grease Interceptors are guaranteed to recover over 90% of 
the grease which you can easily sell at a profit. They prevent your 
drain lines from becoming clogged . . . thereby avoiding service 
interruptions and costly repairs. Modern food processing and pack- 
ing plants everywhere are profiting from Josam Grease Interceptor 
service. Send coupon below for further details. 


4 GREASE INTERCEPTORS 


turn waste grease into money! 





Series "PH" 
Grease 
Interceptor 
All steel, designed for 
any capacity, with skim- 
ming valve and skim- 
ming trough for service 
in packing houses, ren- 
dering plants, abattoirs, 
and industrial plants. 
For installation on floor 

or in a pit, 
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FOR FLOORS IN PACKING PLANTS 

SERIES 3610 LEVELEZE FLOOR DRAIN 
The ideal drain to meet prob- 
lems of new construction, altera- 
tions and maintenance. Adjust- 
able collar of drain has a rolled 
thread which permits lowering or 
raising top to meet finished 
floor level, even after drain is 
installed. Pays for itself many 
times over. 


JOSAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Department 60 Michigan City, Indiana 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
Please send free copy 
C) Bulletin *'G'’ on Grease interception 
(CO Uitereture on Leveleze Drain. 
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If YEARS 


OF EXPERIENCE BEHIND 


DARLIANT 


SERVICE 
to the Meat Industry 


Fourteen years ago Samuel BARLIANT entered 
the meat industry, devoting his efforts to pro- 
viding a service new to the industry but filling 
a long-felt need: the disposal of surplus meat 
packing machinery and complete plant liquida- 
tion on an ethical basis. Today BARLIANT & 
CO. specializes in buying and selling used, 
rebuilt and new equipment. . . has established 
a set market value on used machinery . . . and 
has won packer-approval 
from coast to coast for the 
famous BARLIANT LIQ- 
UIDATION SALES. Bar- 
liant complete liquidations 
include plants from coast 
to coast. Typical plants 
liquidated are: the C. A. 
Swanson Packing Co. of 
Sacramento, the Alabama 
Packing Co. of Birming- 
ham, the Topeka plant of 
John Morrell and Co., the 
Visalia Meat Co. of Visalia, 
Calif.. and the Safeway 
Stores’ El Paso, Texas 





The BARLIANT Column of 
Weekly Buys has appeared in 
every issue of The National 
Provisioner since January, 1945. 
Weekly offerings give packers 
true picture of market condi- 
tions. 
Come to BARLIANT 
when buying or selling 
anything from trolleys 
to complete plants! 
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WRITE ... WIRE... PHONE... TODAY! 


BARLIANT & CO. 


OFFICES AND DISPLAY ROOMS LOCATED AT U.S. YARDS 
1401 W. PERSHING ROAD, CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
Phone: CLiffside 4-6900 
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Packers are tegole 


Sketches of a Few of the Men Who Made the 
Meat Packing Industry What it is Today 


HE American meat industry has been built by 

rugged, courageous and energetic men— individuals 

with personality traits so strong that they have left 
their imprint on the industry, on the companies they 
founded, on their lieutenants and successors and on all the 
agencies and inst-tutions with which they dealt. From 
William Pynchon, the first American packer, and Uncle 
Sam Wilson, who gave a nickname and image to the 
United States, they have been people—sometimes likeable 
and sometimes not—but always people with blood and 
manure on their shoes and dreams in their heads. 

Some have been of American stock; what could be more 
Yankee than Cape Cod? More came, however, from North 
Ireland, England, Germany and Poland among the jostling 
masses that sought new opportunity in the United States 
during the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 

In this article we can touch only briefly on some of the 
men who have made the meat packing industry, and others, 
on the fringes, who have contributed significantly or had 


profound influence on the direction the industry has taken. 

There are scores and hundreds of others who, by their 
deeds and thoughts, have shaped the course of industry 
history. We wish that we might, as did Stephen Vincent 
Benet in “John Brown’s Body”——“Call the dead men out 
of the mist and watch them ride.” That would be a color- 
ful host: 

The Sinclairs, Reeds, Cordukes, Kingans, Morrells, 
Fosters, Allertons, Swifts, Fowlers, Armours, Cudahys, 
Sulzbergers, Blumenthals, Hammonds, Do'ds, and Raths. 

The Davies, Agar, Bischoff, Frank, Sucher, Henneberry, 
Arnold, McClean, Rohe, Schroth, Nash, Felin, Moffat, 
Meyer, Krey and Roth families. 

There would be a multitude of able lieutenants, too, such 
as John Bouchard, Horace C. Gardner, D. I. Davis, F. W. 
Wilder, Myrick D. Harding, G. A. Lowry and others. 

The few sketches that follow must symbolize the achieve- 
ments, the vision and the hard work of the multitude of 
people who have made meat packing what it is today. 


Philip D. Armour—Know the Facts and Act 


HILIP Danforth Armour was making history in meat 

packing during Civil War days. He made a pile of 
money “backing battle lines with bacon and barreled beef,” 
but contrived his greatest stake from the war by anticipat- 
ing peace and betting on it while most contemporaries still 
sought war profits. 

H's start toward 
the House of Ar- 
mour came in 1862 
when Frederick 
Layton retired from 
his association with 
John Plankinton in 
their Milwaukee 
firm and Armour 
was asked to join. 

Armour had spent 
some time selling 
hides in and around 
St. Paul and had 
also been active in 
the provisions business in Milwaukee and Cincinnat’. 

In the action just before the Civil War ended, Armour 
argued that the Union would win before long and the 
market was sure to go down. He urged that the firm sell all 
pork on hand at $40 a barrel and to sell short. He went to 
New York to oversee the deal himself. As it turned out, he 
was right. This type of foresight, and his policy of always 
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having a let of what he called “loose money” and selling 
before the bottom fell out of the market, or before the 
value of inventories shrank, marked him early as a man of 
great business acumen—one who disdained steady plodding 
for mighty forward strides. 

If Swift was a great manufacturer, Armour was a great 
merchant and trader. He himself claimed that he was a 
born speculator. Coupled with his power to speculate safe- 
ly was his skill in keeping many irons in the fire. The 
characteristic of a great Armour deal was similar to that of 
a Napoleonic battle. Just when the “allies” of the pit 
thought they had the old man flanked and surrounded with 
their battalions of futures, he would crush those lines of 
paper contracts with millions of bushels of real wheat. He 
built huge elevators to hold grain, so had a tremendous 
leverage in speculative battles. With his elevators and rail- 
road interests he had unbeatable trumps in the game. 

Stocky and ruddy faced, with red hair and whiskers, he 
was as tough physically as he was mentally. He attributed 
his success to “the healthy outdoor plant that I was when 
| was young.” He worked himself without mercy. For 
everyone in his plant work began at 7 a.m., and each day’s 
job was completed on that day if it ended at midnight. 

Armour built huge hog killing plants but there is no 
tradition that he ever stuck a pig or dressed one. He sur- 
rounded himself with good men to run his packinghouse. 
Typical of his ideas of what he wanted in his men was his 
statement to an applicant for a butcher’s job: “Take off 
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your hat and let’s see what’s the matter with your head. We 
want a head butcher who can do his butchering with a 
pencil.” 

The “old man” took pride in the men “he made” but he 
always implanted the idea that he could get along without 
any of them any time. The higher-ups had no regular pay 
day. They knew how much was coming each year and 
drew it when they wished. This method proved a wonder- 
ful spur. His men knew that opportunity was open; they 
also knew they could never fool the boss. 

Armour’s idea of rewards was to share those things he 
had taught himself to value. When one of his associates 
did something that pleased him, there came an order: “Get 
yourself a suit of clothes,” often with instructions to see 
the tailor who made suits for the boss himself. That re- 
ward went to office boys as well as others. 


BY 1870 the mobilization of the Armour brothers was 
complete. All had now left the farm at Stockbridge to take 
part in the Armour empire. The brothers understood each 
other. Back of them was the canny New England rein- 
forcement of their Scotch-Irish blood, plus their experience 
with land and animals. 

When P. D. came to Chicago in 1875, he was in a 
stronger position than Swift because of his capital and the 
credit already established wherever his widespread system 
of distribution and other connections reached. Financially 
entrenched in Milwaukee, he took care to found a bank in 
Kansas City when the business required one. Then the 
Armours established plants at Omaha, Sioux City, East St. 
Louis, St. Joseph and Fort Worth, enlisting strong banking 
connections at each place. 

By 1880 P. D. Armour and his brothers controlled a vast 
enterprise. He was a power in railroads and on the Board 
of Trade. 

Because he always kept in close touch with economic 
conditions, he was often a jump ahead of his contempor- 
aries. For instance, in December 1898, he derided the 
Spanish-American War as a source of additional business. 
He wrote the Kansas City Armours: 

“I am sorry to have any advance come yet, because it 
probably will not come to stay. Our hog buyers think that 
we will have 1,000,000 hogs in January, and there isn’t any 
doubt that there are plenty of hogs in the country. But 
even if we have 1,000,000 hogs, I think that we have bought 
the cheapest of the crop. 

“T think that every other packer aside from Armour is 
bearish. But it is an easy matter for the public to come 
along and take the market out of the packers’ hands, and 
especially when they have a strong packer like ourselves as 
a platform. The number of hogs does not entirely govern 
the market in a prosperity year. There has been so much 
money made. . Besides, every man on earth can get work, 
and that means a big purchasing power. . ” 

His awareness of current affairs allowed him to antici- 
pate the future and, at times, to prepare against attack. The 
30-year anti-monopoly fight against the packing industry 
assumed serious proportions as soon as the granger move- 
ment had exhausted its attack upon the railroads. In Sep- 
tember of 1887 a convention of cattlemen at Denver formed 
an American “beef pool.” Armour saw the coming storm 
and had trusted henchmen at Denver to present his side of 
the story. Armour and Company actually signed a con- 
tract to kill on commission all the cattle the pool would 
supply. Armour agreed to do the job for $2.50 a head, and 
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give all the animals to the shipper, less the freight and the 
selling commission on the dressed beef sold in the East. A 
shrewd move, but not enough to stop the agitation at that 
time. 





In the Senate investigation of the monopoly charges un- 
der the Vest committee, Armour as the spokesman for all 
the big packers offered an explanation which has served as 
a model for packer statements a good many times since: 

“The dressed beef men, as they are called, are in no way 
responsible for the fixing of the price which the consumer 
pays for his meat. They sell only at wholesale. They are 
jobbers, so to speak, of meats. They neither attempt nor 
desire to enter the retailers’ field. The dressed beef business 
is protected by no patent. . . Through the press and other. 
wise we advertise the products we have for sale, and the 
prices. .. There has never been any combination or agree. 
ment of any kind between the firm of Armour and Com. 
pany and any other parties to fix the price we should pay 
for live cattle. . . 

Because Armour was a “salesman with a world outlook,” 
major credit for utilizing by-products may be justly as. 
cribed to him, even though he admitted he was “forced 
into by-products” by competition. He hired his first chem. 
ist in 1884 to prove that there was cottonseed oil in a 
product called lard delivered under a Board of Trade sales 
contract. In that year Armour took over the glue works of 
the Wahl Brothers. Two years before he had begun to 
utilize blood, bone and meat scrap, and he founded the 
Armour Fertilizer Works in 1893. He was among the 
first packers to produce pharmaceuticals on a large scale, 
and began selling them in London in 1885. In 1896 he 
established a soap works and the next year a glycerine 
plant. Undoubtedly one of the fascinations of the by- 
product business for him was the sporting zest of selling 
something new. 

The company started canning as soon as its practicality 
was demonstrated, and the first of the Armour branch 
houses was the one opened in New York in 1884 expressly 
for selling canned meat. 


ARMOUR saw the need for better trained technicians. 
More than once he remarked that it was likely a time might 
come when men like himself would be unnecessary in the 
economic scheme of things. That was one of the reasons he 
gave for founding the Armour Institute. 

Armour was a simple man. He always said he was out 
of place when departing from his line of business. Once, 
while a director of the Milwaukee Railroad, he traveled on 
an inspection tour with Marshall Field, George M. Pull 
man, Norman B. Ream and John J. Mitchell. In the private 
car, probably that of President Earling, one of the men 
suggested a game of cards, only to be told by Armour, so 
long accustomed to rising at 5 o’clock: “I have not broken 
my 9 o'clock retiring rule for Mrs. Armour, and I can see 
no reason to do it for you.” 

Knowing the current situation thoroughly and looking 
ahead—on these precepts he built the vast Armour enter- 
prise. He once summed up his business philosophy: 
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“We believe in thoughtfully adopting every attainable | 
improvement, mechanical or otherwise, in the methods and 
appliances for handling every pound of grain or flesh. Right 
liberality and the right economy will do everything where 
a public need is being served. . . I believe in finding out 
the truth about all things—the very latest truth or discov: 
ery—and applying it.” 
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Edward A. Cudahy—One of a Great Family 


this, 

briefly, conveys another success story of those early 
meat packing days when spectacular rises were possible. 
Starting as common laborers in already large businesses 
gave the Cudahys distinct advantages when they possessed 
firms of their own: 
They learned every 
job by doing, and 
they understood 
what a worker want- 
ed from his firm. 

The family came 
to Amer:ca from 
Ireland in 1849. In- 
stead of settling in 
the East the Cud- 
ahys journeyed to 
Milwaukee, a major 
packing center in 
those days. Before 
he was 15, Michael, 
the oldest 
struck out for himself. His job in a local slaughterhouse 
paid poorly, but ambitious Michael considered it just a 
beginning. He had no intention of bogging down in manual 
labor. He studied at night and taught classes at home for 
his four brothers and a couple of neighbors. 

One after the other the Cudahy boys embarked in the 
packing field. Michael and Edward, who founded The 
Cudahy Packing Co., combined their thorough experience 
with a genius for handling men. They had a large share in 
developing in the industry a recognition of the worker’s 
contribution. The two remaining brothers, John and Pat- 
rick (William died at 37), established the Cudahy Bros. Co. 
in 1893. This company became the nucleus of the town of 
Cudahy, Wis., named in Patrick’s honor. 

At Layton and Plankinton, Michael advanced steadily 
and when the partnership was dissolved he remained with 
Layton and Company. In 1868 he was induced to join 
Plankinton and Armour as superintendent. Within a year 
he turned an operating deficit into an $80,000 profit. The 
owners recognized his ability and made him a partner. 


ROM employe to employer in a few years 





son, 


P. D. Armour agreed to take over administration of the 
Chicago house only on the condition that he could have 
Michael Cudahy as production manager. Michael was 
given an eighth interest in the company. This swift climb 
from worker to owner required hard work and resoluteness. 
Michael was a handsome man, strong, poised and serene— 
a fellow to lean upon as well as look up to. He never cut 
corners so that people came to trust him. 

Edward A. Cudahy, according to custom, went into ap- 
prenticeship at 12 years of age. He earned $3 for a week 
of six ten-hour days. By the time he was 15 he was quali- 
fed as a ham trimmer. Two years after Michael went to the 
Chicago plant of Armour, Edward followed. There he 
handled other aspects of the business besides production— 
marketing, transportation, refrigeration. 

He had the sort of mind which picks up knowledge with- 
out any ulterior aim. When he was in the retail depart- 
ment, he learned the languages of the many-tongued people 
who came to buy meat. Later on when men of those na- 
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tionalities worked under him, his ready smattering of their 
languages helped form a bond between him and the men. 
He built up self-control and courage and adroitness in 
pinches—the skills he would need as a successful manager. 

By the time he passed his twentieth birthday he was as- 
sistant superintendent. His first real opportunity to show 
executive ability resulted from the long-standing troubles in 
the beef department. These became so serious that Armour 
was inclined to sell the beef business outright to Swift. 
Michael Cudahy insisted that the poor results were due to 
incompetent management. He proposed that, as a final 
effort to make it succeed, Edward be given complete control 
of the department. 

When the department showed a profit of $21,000 the 
first month under Edward, Armour suspected a fluke and 
called in the new department head. “Will you make as 
good a profit next month?” he asked young Edward, not 
yet 24. Edward answered that he expected to do “slightly 
less well.” The profit the second month was $19,000. But 
at the end of the fiscal year profits were $500,000. 

About that time Armour had a chance to buy a packing 
business in Omaha. Michael and Edward Cudahy, sent to 
explore the possibilities, concluded the plant was well 
placed. A new firm, the Armour-Cudahy Packing Co., re- 
sulted, with Edward having a three-eighths interest. 


EDWARD went to Omaha in 1887. A loss the first year 
did not discourage the partners. When a profit was re- 
corded next year, the company started expanding. A lard 
refinery, powerhouse and refrigerating plant, a smokehouse, 
sausage and canning department, and the first unit of a beef 
house were added. By 1890 the company was a solidly go- 
ing concern. That year Michael sold his interest in Armour 
and Company and bought Armour’s interest in the Armour- 
Cudahy Co., which became The Cudahy Packing Co. 
Michael was president; Edward, vice president. 

In the next 50 years the business was to grow 20 times 
although the Cudahys felt they were forced into expanding. 
Edward is credited with saying that the head of a business 
concern often finds that his choice is really not a choice 
between keeping his business as it is or making it bigger, 
but between expanding his business or being squeezed 
out altogether. 

The company began purchasing or building plants lo- 
cated so they could assure a varied source of supply as well 
as new markets. After the Omaha plant was working effi- 
ciently, they bought a small plant in Los Angeles. Later 
they located at Sioux City, Kansas City and Wichita. In 
1909 the firm built car shops and by-products processing 
plants at East Chicago. The company operates slaughter- 
ing plants in ten cities, branch houses and dairy and poultry 
plants throughout the country and many export connec- 
tions. Within two generations it became one of the largest 
concerns of its kind in the world. 

Edward Cudahy’s ideas of labor relations and his deal- 
ings with his employes were perhaps his major contribu- 
tions to the packing industry. He recognized compromise 
in wage agreements. Certain conditions were beyond his 
control—the standard wages paid by competing companies 
or the fluctuation in the cost of living of his employes. 
But he did understand the desires of his employes even 
(Turn to page 298) 









“Hause of Pres- Teege . . |. . furthering the Development and 








Perfection of Operating and Processing Equipment for the Meat Industry 


e The “HOUSE OF PRES-TEEGE” was built in 1939 and dedicated to the improve- 
ment of overall plant efficiency through personalized service. Our first-hand knowl- 
edge of the Industry’s problems enables us to deal intelligently with your particu- 
lar requirements and bring new economies to manufacturing and processing 
operations. 


e Our recent development of the Dicer is typical of the many short-cuts we have 
introduced into daily operation. Packers using the Pres-teege Dicer state that it 
has considerably reduced costs and increased production in the dicing operation of 
four-way boning. On a smaller scale but of proportional importance was our intro- 
duction of the Duai Stuffing Tube .. . one more step in the evolution of the modern 
sausage kitchen. Stainless steel trimming tables, sausage stuffing tables and mov 
ing-top tables of all types and any size are being built to individual specifications. 


e Packers and Sausage makers throughout the country come to the “House of Pres- 
Teege” for all their packinghouse equipment and supplies and sausage making in- 
gredients . . . where the selection is greatest . . . where they know 
every effort is being made to furnish just the right item to satisfy 
the most rigid requirements . . . where deliveries are prompt! 
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PRES-TEEGE is trade-mark Reg. 


PHIL HANT OVER .uinc. 


1717 McGEE STREET = KANSAS CITY 8 MISSOURI 
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Add Prestige to Yours 












There is an Aula Cure 
for Every Packing Requirement 


ae ee ae eee ee AULA SPECIAL The standard mild cure used for 


ARCHIBALD & KENDALL, INC.. years by many of the leading packers. 
an organization with generations of 


experience and skill in the importing 
and milling of pure natural spices FMI PECIAL ° 
...in the blending of taste-appealing For producing excellent color and 


Seasonings which add prestige as : : 
well as flavor to your poll mec flavor in boiled hams. 


Arrange to try out Aula Season- 
ings in your plant. Write today for AULA MASTER 
Folder NP-11. Fast and economical...the ideal 
pump, hang, and smoke cure. 


THE AULA COMPANY, INC. 


Subsidiary of Archibald & Kendall, Inc. * wOrth 2-7715 
Office - 8 Beach Street, New York 13 - Plant & Laboratory - Long Island City 
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“POTENT TO THE LAST GRAIN" 


CLEANING & STERILIZING 
COMPOUNDS 


"25 years of continuous service to the Meat Industry" 





LELAND CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


838 SO. FIRST STREET, MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 
Distributors in Principal Cities 








CLEVE-O-CEMENT 





TWENTY YEARS OF 
TROUBLE-FREE SERVICE ON 


COOLING ROOM 






Since 1931, plants that have used 
Cleve-O-Cement on cooling room 
floors, have eliminated the prob- 
lem of broken, crumbling, disinte- 
grating cement. Floors that are 
patched or completely resurfaced 
with Cleve-O-Cement cre 28 times 
tougher, waterproof, freeze-proof 
and withstand most acids. Cleve- 
O-Cement is unlike any ordinary 
floor surfacing material. It dries flint-hard overnight, ready for 
heavy traffic next morning. Can be laid in cold, moist areas. 
Used around the world by leading packers to provide a safe, 
slip-proof, long lasting floor. Write for details. 


The MIDLAND PAINT & VARNISH CO. 


9119 EAST 91ST ST. CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 


CLEVE Q cEMEN! 
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give your products 


a new “taste-lift” with 


ISORESINS 























@ Samson made an unshakable place for himself in 
history by hefting mighty objects, and strong men 
the world over have since labored to emulate him. 
But the modern food processor and manufacturer 
of dry and liquid seasonings is seldom naturally 
equipped for such activity. Therefore to transport 
and store the heavy, awkward bags of spices his 
products require, he must perforce hire warehouses, 
trucks and several muscular, 20th century Samsons! 


@ Not so the manufacturer who has discovered 
SPISORESINS ! For SPISORESINS require 

no more space than the neat, compact essential oil 
bottles on his plant shelf, and are as easy to use. 
Pourable, of superior flavor value, entirely free of 
mold and yeast spores, SPISORESINS simply 
eliminate the storage problem. A 5 |b. bottle of 
SPISORESIN Black Pepper is equal in flavor 

value to a 150 lb. bag of the spice itself. Solvent 
extractions of natural spices, SPISORESINS ore 
available in all important Basic flavors and over 60 
different Compounds. 


@ MEAT PACKERS ask your manufacturer of 
dry or liquid seasoning for a flavor made with 
SPISORESINS... 


flavoring and science of seasoning. 


the newest advance in the art of 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


| DODGE & OLCOTT. INC. 


-® 180 Varick Street -New York 14, N. Y. 
BOSTON CHICAGO CINCINNATI DALLAS 
PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
AROMATIC CHEMICALS 
VANILLA « FLAVOR BASES 


ATLANTA 
LOS ANGELES 
ESSENTIAL OILS -« 
PERFUME BASES -« 








when his intelligence saw that those desires were not prac- 
tical. More than once he said, “Why shouldn’t every man 
who works for me want to have an automobile, just because 
he knows I have one? That’s human nature.” 

He often kept men who were incompetent. He sometimes 
rehired men who had left him in a lurch. And he was wise 
enough not to expect too much from other men. This sort 
of charity was new in the packing business. 

When refrigeration and better packinghouse manage- 
ment succeeded in bringing a greater stability and security 
to the industry, Edward Cudahy announced to his board 
of directors that the day of big dividends had passed be- 
cause the inherent need for them had gone, that workers 
should now get a larger share of the profits. 

From the early days of The Cudahy Packing Co. he saw 
to it that every additional profit of the company was shared 
with his employes. He managed to do this by giving 
bonuses at the end of the year—tips, his employes used to 
call them. 

If he ever missed a point or made an error, he was quick 
to recognize the fact. “You're right; | was wrong” was a 
statement he often used. But when he was right he never 








commented. His job required that he try to be right. 

His kindly tolerance did not mean that he condoned 
sloppy or incompetent work. He had a brusqueness of man- 
ner that could be sharp enough. A foreman related 
Cudahy’s remark when the boss found him vague in an oral 
report. “You don’t seem to have the facts about the situa- 
tion, Kennedy,” he said. Trying to draw a protective veil 
of dignity over his shortcomings, the employe replied, 
“Very well, Mr. Cudahy, I shall try to ascertain them.” 
Edward Cudahy looked up sharply at the pompous phrase 
and said, “Ascertain! You just go and find out.” 

Once when he noticed some hams which had been sent 
back from a sales office to headquarters and which the pork 
department was about to return to the plant that shipped 
them, he simply said, “They have hams like that.” The 
letter which went out to the plant manager was, “You are 
not trimming your picnics right.” 

His dealings with competitors were as fair as they were 
shrewd. One testimony to that is the fact that when the 
three big packers considered consolidating into the National 
Packing Co., the man who seemed most likely to head the 
ultimate combination was E. A. Cudahy. 


Nelson Morris—Always Willing to be First 


HICAGO was a lusty city only 40 years old when 

Morris & Co. began business in 1874. The popula- 
tion crowded the half-million mark. The surge of rebuild- 
ing and expanding after the great fire seemed little short 
of miraculous, and the enterprising midwesterners had even 
taken in their stride 
the 1873 panic. 

Young Nelson 
Morris came to Chi- 
cago in 1854, a pen- 
niless boy of 15 with 
little education. 
That was seven 
years after Cyrus 
H. McCormick and 
William B. Ogden 
had built a huge 
factory to turn 
out grain reapers. 
Barges on the Illi- 
nois and Michigan 
Canal were busy 
bringing wheat to 
Chicago, and railroads were opening up great possibilities 
for the city as a market. Those possibilities did not escape 
Nels Morris. His drive and his shrewdness pushed him up- 
ward rapidly. Years before he formed Morris & Co. he 
was setting the pace in the meat industry in Chicago. 

He was born in the Black Forest of Germany. As a boy 
he often walked with his father 15 or 20 miles to a cattle 
sale, driving home the animals they bought. The family 
fell upon misfortune, and when Nels was only 12 years old 
he set out for America, the land of opportunity. He landed 
at Philadelphia and slowly worked his way west, stopping 
to help a farmer here or a charcoal burner there. He 
worked out his passage on an Erie Canal boat to Buffalo, 
then on a Great Lakes freighter to Michigan City. From 
there he plodded the remaining miles to Chicago. 
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By chance he fell in with John B. Sherman, who had 
founded the Bull’s Head stockyards, one of the first in Chi- 
cago, at Ogden ave. and Madison st. Sherman gave him 
a job caring for animals at the old Myrick stockyards at 
29th st. and Cottage Grove ave., at $5 a month and board 
and room. 

Nelson’s talent as a trader in livestock ripened early. At 
15 he began to buy hogs and a year later embarked in the 
cattle business. He suffered reverses often, and more than 
once he was hard hit financially by people he helped or 
trusted, but his grit proved equal to all emergencies. 

At the age of 22, in the early days of the Civil War, he 
started his first packinghouse. Some of his painful experi- 
ences in shipping cattle would have daunted anyone less 
determined, but for him they meant the beginning of what 
was to become the greatest cattle exporting business in the 
world. In later years he often recounted stories of how the 
cattle froze to death on their long trips in cattle cars or 
starved when a blundering freight conductor left them on 
a siding en route. 

By the time the Chicago Union Stock Yards were built 
in 1865, he was a figure to be reckoned with in the meat 
industry. His largest business deal up to that time had 
been a contract with the U. S. government to supply meat 
for the Union army—and this was when there was some 
uncertainty as to whether the Union or the Confederacy 
would win the war. Morris believed in the Union and took 
his chance. One contract called for 20,000 head of cattle 
for the eastern armies and he had, in addition, a standing 
contract to supply all the beef for the army in the West. 

After the Civil War, in 1865, Nelson Morris was the first 
to build a packing plant in Chicago. In his lifetime this 
small undertaking grew to a titanic business. His Chicago 
unit alone covered 30 acres, with 40 buildings and a killing 
capacity of 5,000 cattle, 1,000 calves, 10,000 hogs and the 
same number of sheep daily. It was only one of a chain of 
Morris plants and branch houses all over the world which, 
by 1907, was doing a business close to $100,000,000 a year. 
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(Later, after the untimely death of Nelson Morris’ son Ed- 
ward, the business was amalgamated with Armour.) 

His meat business was only one part of his vast interests. 
He became one of the great land and cattle owners of the 
country. He had a ranch of 300,000 acres in Texas and 
other holdings in Indiana and Nebraska. He was a great 
breeder of meat animals and a great exporter of meat on 
the hoof. He was the greatest feeder of distillery cattle in 
the world, as well as the pioneer in this branch of the busi- 
ness. In addition, he owned a large department store in 
Chicago and at one time was the largest holder of Chicago 
street railway stock. He owned enough stock in several 
railroads to entitle him to a place on the board of directors, 
but he stuck to his meat and cattle business. 


THIS PIONEER on the site of Chicago’s Packing- 
town pioneered in an amazing number of things. His dar- 
ing experiments and his attempts and achievement of the 
“impossible,” time and again, swept the industry forward 
at remarkable speed. 

Nelson Morris shipped Chicago dressed beef to the East 
in the early days of experimentation with refrigerator cars. 
He was among the first to ship live cattle to Europe and 
later one of the first to ship dressed beef from America to 
England. He was probably the first to crossbreed beef cat- 
tle in an attempt to improve the quality of meat. He was 
the first packer (1886) to employ a full-time chemist— 
Dr. Herman B. Schmidt. This act is even more noteworthy 
in view of the fact that Morris himself had no education 
beyond the fourth grade, and felt skeptical of the value of 
higher education for his children. However, he was the first 
to see the advantage of using a trained scientist in his 
business. 

Morris was truly a man of contradictions. In his private 
life he was the most conservative of individuals, but in his 
business life he was always the first to try some new device. 
Although he had wide social contacts, he hated social gath- 
erings and much preferred a quiet family life. Two favor- 
ite sayings were: “Blood is thicker than water,” and 
“Chickens come home to roost.” He always wore high 
leather boots and the plainest clothing. He rode in an 
automobile only under protest, and never owned one. Yet 
he was one of the first to use the automobile to pump water 
when the windmills did not work on his huge Texas ranch, 
belting the pulley on a pump to the wheel of a jacked-up 
car. Here, also, he attempted to create rain by exploding 
gunpowder. For years he believed this was possible and 
finally interested the Department of Agriculture. Under 
certain atmospheric conditions rain was actually produced. 

To this ranch he imported black polled Angus bulls, 
which are chunky and have little waste, to cross with light, 
long-horned Texas cattle. He even installed telephones so 
that the cowboys could reach the ranch house from any 
part of the ranch, although it was years before he would 
allow one to be put in his home in Chicago. 

A letter to one of his sons, Ira Nelson, then at Andover 
against his father’s better judgment, shows his shrewd, 
practical nature: 

“One thing is sure, and that is that your French and 
chemistry won’t be any advantage to us, no good. We do 
no business with the French except with the government. 
And anyway we can hire the best man known at $100 a 
month. Last month I hired a chemist, the best man. in Ger- 
many with 25 years experience, at premium wages—$125 
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a month. Seventy-five dollars a month are good wages for 
a chemist. You don’t want to spend a year learning French 
or chemistry. Your time is too dear and valuable for this 
nonsense. You are needed in the business.” 

Certainly, Nelson Morris succeeded without formal 
schooling. Starting with a few hogs given him by John 
Sherman and a broken-down steer on which he made a 
profit of $15, and applying thrift, integrity, hard work and 
native intelligence, he built a fortune and useful business. 

He often used the words, “Wasters, wanters.” His thrift, 
which amounted to a passion, his shrewdness in business, 
his skill in driving close bargains, his hatred of waste and 
his scorn for those who spent money without getting excel- 
lent value, gave him a reputation for being hard and un- 
feeling. The truth is that Morris was soft-hearted and 
gentle. True, accumulating a fortune and building up a 
good business were the important things in his life. He 
was a thorough-going capitalist and believed that the wel- 
fare of the country was best served by a system which en- 
couraged privately-owned industry. But he also held that 
the owners must use their business for the good of all. A 
letter to his son gives his views on the duties of a wealthy 
employer: 

“Use your brain all you possibly can and employ all the 
idle labor you can find in the street. You can be of the 
greatest benefit by employing lots of labor and helping to 
maintain thousands of people, though you will never get 
any gratitude from them, no thanks, but you will get self- 
satisfaction. Accumulating wealth is, and has always been 
to me, a secondary consideration. The duty we all owe this 
grand country in which we all have rights is to go along 
and lead in progress and enlightenment.” 

Morris also recognized the basic effect of the welfare of 
agriculture on the prosperity of the country as a whole 
in a day when agriculture was pretty much a hit-or-miss 
affair. In another letter to his son he said: 

“We owe something to our country, and whenever you 
can promote its welfare it is your duty to do so. We are of 
those upon whom the welfare of the farmers depends. 
When there is an oversupply of cattle or other livestock 
we must find new outlets. It is our duty to protect the farm- 
ing interests. Manufactories can make enough goods and 
sell them only when there are good crops, and fair prices 
are maintained.” 


HIS CHARITIES were many but quiet ones, and prob- 
ably many of his kind acts were never known. This is par- 
ticularly true of the men he helped in the cattle and live- 
stock commission business. 

He was personally known to hundreds of stock raisers in 
the West and was probably on friendly terms with every 
man engaged in business at the Union Stock Yards. On 
his death the president of the American National Livestock 
Association said: 

“I speak for the livestock producers the country over 
and truthfully when I say that the death of no single indi- 
vidual in business life in America could be more widely 
deplored by them. He was one of us and he made us know 
it and feel it whenever he met us. He was untiring in his 
watchfulness and energy to protect and further the interests 
of cattle producers. He has helped them in many a serious 
situation. Thousands of feeders and ranchers have known 
of the personal influence for good of Nelson Morris in the 
(Turn to page 303) 
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During the life of our business perhaps our most significant objective has been 
that of “service through personal direction.” For we believe that a company, large 
or small, must never lose sight of this important factor. 





A tendency today is to take responsibilities lightly. After all, business is good. 
If one customer isn’t too well pleased there is probably another to go along. So 
it’s easy to let down... to be more or less impersonal about business relationships. 


That’s why at Winger’s we’ll keep plugging away at personal direction—taking 
a real interest in production and follow-through, just as we enjoy our opportunities 
and achievements in sales. 


CURING BOXES . MEAT TRUCKS . CONVEYOR TABLES 


WINGER MANUFACTURING CO. INC. 


OTTUMWA, IOWA 
“BACKED BY YEARS OF PACKING PLANT ENGINEERING" 














| FOR NATURAL OLDTIME FARM FLAVOR 





THE IDEAL EMULSIFIER 


EDELWEISS Re, 


(T. M. REG.) 


FORMULA B 100% PURE HICKORY 


CONTROLS FAT 


IN SAUSAGE PRODUCTS 


EMULSIFIER—STABILIZER—BINDER © GIVE YOUR SMOKED MEATS 











Distinctive Color Cooler Smoke 
Appealing Aroma Sales Appeal 
Desirable Taste Wider Acceptance 


Sold Exclusively By 
The Flavor is in the Smoke 


DIRIGO SALES Comporation | Write for Further Information 
MEAT PACKERS’ SPECIALTIES | G.W. CAMPBELL & CO. 












292 STATE STREET BOSTON 9, MASSACHUSETTS 
Also Distributors of: apie. 
VioBin-Defatted Wheat Germ a Bonus Binder The pena See Co 






Spencer Kellogg's Soy Flour and Grits — 2345-4 QO. PHILIP ST Mallee segall. PA 
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FINEST SPICES—for finest Sausage and Loaf Seasonings 


FLAVOR—1aste-tempting tang—is what sells, sells and PEPPEREX 


sells!. It’s our business to bring you more business 
by providing the spices that sell by taste. As America’s 
leading importers of spices, we’ve been selecting, buy- 
ing. grinding and blending spices since 1842. 


The low-cost B.A.1, substitute for White Pepper 


Reduces pepper seasoning costs. Builds your sales 


Paprika e Coriander e Sage e Mace and Nutmeg by outstanding taste-appeal, B.A.I. acceptance guar- 
Cardamom and all other pure spices anteed. Nationally used by prominent packers. 


Write our Service Department for recommendations and samples. 


KNICKERBOCKER MILLS CO. 
Since 1842 America’s Leading Importers of Fine Spices 


601 West 26th Street New York 1, N.Y. 
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It’s True Spice Taste That Tells and Sells 
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Serving three generations of Satisfied 
Users with Quality Meat Cutting Equip- 


ment. 





THE MOST 
EFFICIENT 
CRUSHER 
OF THEM ALL! 


GREATER PRODUCTION RATE 
VIBRATIONLESS OPERATION 


SANDER MFG. COMPANY, Inc. | EASIEST TO CLEAN AT ALL POINTS 


You owe it to yourself to invest in a “Mighty Samson” 
. . » designed for more profitable processing . . . extra 
rugged . .. trouble-free . . . a sound investment! Its 
effortless efficiency puts it head and shoulders ahead 
of the field. Send for illustrated catalog Today. 


@ We Specialize in Designing and Manufacturing All Kinds of improved 
Rendering Equipment. inquiries Given Prompt Attention. 










238 S. 20th St., Newark 3, N. J. 


Mfgrs. of 





SANDER TRIPLE CUT GRINDER 
(made in U.S.A.) im OTTINGER MACHINE COMPANY 


SL BSIDIARY Otte 









PHOENIXVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Gan you remember... 


QF When there was no quality or grade 
comparisons, and the poorest cut of 
meat on the market decided your 
selling price? 


QE When poor quality liver sausage of 


another packer ruined your sales of 
liver sausage, because there was no 
way of telling the difference, except 
by taste? 


GR When you didn’t mark your name on 
your meat because there wasn’t any 
marking equipment available? 


There were troubles in those days, too, but 
you overcame them. You came to Everhot, 
the first exclusive manufacturer of branding 
equipment. And Everhot designed gasoline, 


electric and gas-and-air heated branders. You 
knew you could sell more meat by maintaining 
quality, and you wanted your name to desig- 
nate the quality of your product. You wanted 
fast, efficient marking equipment, and Everhot 
designed the carcass roller marker. You 
wanted your name on sausage—on hams— 
on every type of meat you processed, and 
Everhot designed a brander for every need. 
For over 30 years Everhot has been working 
with the meat industry—designing new brand- 
ers—improving upon past designs for in- 
creased efficiency and clearer, more legible 
impressions. And we’re still improving our 
branders—still furnishing you with the best 
equipment made, at the lowest cost per im- 
pression. 


You’re faced with different problems now, but 
we’re sure you'll overcome them as efficiently 
as you have in the past. Our hats are off 
to you—now and always. 





Congratulations to you, members of the 
meat industry, for the progress ... and 
for the improvements you've added to 
OUR AMERICAN STANDARD OF LIVING. 











EVERHOT MFG. CO. 


The Original Designers of All Types of 
Meat Marking Equipment! 


MAYWOOD * 


ILLINOIS 
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saving tying time! 





BUNN PACKAGE TYING MACHINE 























ties: 500 HAMS per hour! \ 
500 BACON SLABS per hour! 





1500 SAUSAGE BOXES per hour! (Air 
} ‘ 






5-POINT SUPERIORITY: 
© Foot Pedal Operation! 
© Ties Every Time! 

© Trouble-Free Service! 
© Cuts Twine Cost! 


® Expertly Engineered! 





Ties Packages Faster — 
More Securely — 


More Economically! 














V NO ADJUSTMENT REQUIRED FOR CHANGING 
SIZES 
Exclusive ting device permits tying 


large hams and smallest ‘smoked butt alternately without 
adjustment. 


4, 41. 





V EASY—SPEEDY OPERATION 


Place package in position . 
and presto! Secure knot! 


. step on foot pedal . 


V FAST—POSITIVE—ECONOMICAL 
Famous for speed . . . quickly pays for itself from savings. 


V CASTER-MOUNTED FOR EASY MOBILITY 


Heavy-duty casters assure easy transfer from one depart- 
ment to another. 


V GREATER OPERATIONAL SAVINGS 


Does the work of three or more experienced hand tyers 
. Saves thousands of feet of twine per year. 


B.H. BUNN COMPANY 


7605 S. Vincennes Ave., Chicago 20, Illinois 
7 


Get Peak Performance from Your BUNN 
Package Tying Machine with BUNN-TY-CORD! 





BUNN SUPPLY COMPANY 
Subsidiary of B. H. BUNN CO. 


7609 S. Vincennes Ave., Chicago 20, Illinois 
Telephone: RAdcliffe 3-1515 
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trade at the great markets. He has for a quarter of a cen- 
tury been a great factor in the export cattle trade, as well 
as affording in his packinghouse a market for such classes 
as were not suited to the foreign trade. His liberality as a 
buyer on bad markets has been well known. Every cattle 
raiser may well feel the death of Nelson Morris as a serious 
personal loss. He was the last of the old-time packers and 
it is not too much to say the ‘noblest Roman of them all.’ ” 





Nelson Morris was the friend of the packer as well as the 
cattle raiser. Following his death the PROVISIONER recorded 
in its editorial columns that “he did not build at the expense 
of rivals; he helped his competitors, gave a friendly hand 
and sometimes a saving hand where it was most needed. 
He was one of those men who have made the packinghouse 
business one of the most honestly-conducted as well as the 
greatest of modern industries.” 


Gustavus F. Swift—He Made Dreams Come True 


NE has the feeling that no force could have stopped 
0 the progress of Gustavus Franklin Swift, and that 
destiny swept him ever onward to accomplishments extra- 
ordinary for one man. Did he not in 25 years in the pack- 
ing business build a company up to gigantic proportions, 
expand it in many 
directions and him- 
self establish many 
of the policies and 
methods, since 
adopted by all other 
packers? 

The prospects for 
a younger son of a 
large family on a 
sandy Cape Cod 
farm in the dread- 
ful 1840’s were not 
bright. The boy had 
little education, no 
money or influential 
friends. Only one 
man in a million could have seen any possibilities in the fu- 
ture—only a person combining great vision and courage. 
Young Swift had these, and ability and gluttony for work. 

The story of his first efforts in business for himself has 
become a classic. To persuade him to stay at home instead 
of seeking his fortune in New York City, his father gave 
him $25, the original cash capital of the business which by 
1918 was second in size only to United States Steel Corp. 

With the money from his father the tall, gaunt youth 
struck across to a neighbor’s farm and made an offer of 
$19 for a good fat heifer he thought he could butcher to 
advantage. He cut up the beef, loaded it on his father’s 
wagon and set off to sell it in the neighborhood. He netted 
a profit of $10 and went out to repeat the transaction. 

Later he borrowed $400 from his uncle to go to the 
Brighton stockyards 60 miles away to buy some pigs. He 
arranged for quarters there where he could slaughter the 
animals. Each Friday he bought a steer which he killed on 
Saturday. Thus he grew to be an excellent judge of cattle 
and he later became a cattle dealer. 

No matter how he might expand or diversify his inter- 
ests, he never deviated from the original direction of his 
work. Continually building up his capital, but spreading 
it as thin as he safely could, he was even then on the way 
to founding the modern dressed meat industry. 

Swift had the sagacity to see that the permanent and 
dominant cattle market would be at Chicago, and he made 
that city his headquarters in 1875. Then he developed the 
idea of shipping beef instead of cattle and determined to 
head those who purveyed meat to the public. 
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Behind his foresight were driving power and tireless 
energy. When the business was getting started, no detail 
was too small for his attention. His long suit was keeping 
expenses down. Every once in a while he would go down 
to Bubbly Creek and scrutinize the sewer outlet. If fat was 
coming out, it evidenced waste which could not be tolerated. 
He hated to see mechanics at work around his plants. 
“They're a luxury,” he said. “We can’t afford luxuries. It 
isn’t only the high wages you pay °em— it’s the lumber and 
nails and brick and hardware they use, too.” 

Next in his interest was developing by-products. In the 
free-and-easy days of slaughtering in New England the 
slaughterer saved little besides the meat and the hide. Swift 
started developing paying outlets for other by-products. All 
packers worked on the problem, but G. F. Swift was one 
of the most aggressive. He was never satisfied with his 
business. He knew that he could get more if he could 
crowd his prices below the rest of the field without sacri- 
ficing his profit. 

He was a crank about doing things just right. Whether 
it was the way beef was dressed, or the salt slush left on 
icy walks, he would go to the root of the trouble and cor- 
rect it for all time. He probably repeated thousands of 
times to thousands of people his credo that a thing worth 
doing at all is worth doing right. 

The Swift founder was a stickler for sanitation. On a 
routine inspection at his Kansas City plant back before 
the days of concrete floors, he stopped, suspiciously eyed 
the planking, and asked the foreman of the killing floor how 
they kept the floors clean. “We scrub them every night and 
once a week with sal soda,” the foreman answered. “We 
advertise cleanliness,” observed his chief, “use sal soda 
every night.” 

He made every minute and every idea count. An associ- 
ate once remarked that “by his last-minute, hair-breadth 
methods of doing, he saved more time than most people 
have.” There are a fund of stories about how he saved a 
minute here, five minutes there. Every Swift employe 
during his lifetime knew that if he ever saw the chief's 
horse and buggy pulled up at a railroad crossing, deserted, 
it was his duty to get in and drive to the barn with it, for 
thus the boss saved time. 

With his attention to detail and his knowledge of live- 
stock, G. F. Swift was a superlative manufacturer. But it 
was as a trader—at selling—that he excelled. He believed 
that a good man sold what was hard to sell. As long as a 
manager sold plenty, his chief stood by him, even if he 
made no money. “If you're going to lose money, lose it. 
But don’t let °em nose you out,” was his standard advice. 
When he made a price it stuck; he would not change it 
unless conditions changed. He emphasized that “you don’t 
make a profit on shortages.” Each morning he carefully 
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looked over the previous day’s orders which could not be 
filled for lack of product. 

In developing his dressed beef business in the East he 
often had the product sold out of the car, or from the 
platform on a switch track. Then, if possible, he would get 
local wholesale dealers to handle the beef. He always went 
after the best possible local man. If this man could not be 
obtained as an agent, an employe got the job. Often when 
Swift got a corner on a local market, he would join forces 
with “the enemy.” 

His ability at handling men, at selecting them and at 
training them to places of responsibility was remarkable. 
He frequently asserted: “I can raise better men than I can 
hire.” Only a good man could suit him for long. He did 
not consider mistakes allowable in a well-managed business. 

Swift wished his people to own stock in the company 
and the firm helped employes to become stockholders. 

From the very first the Swift employes were behind their 
chief. During the panic of 1893, practically every depart- 
ment head of the company, as well as many subordinates, 
lent the chief their lifetime savings. The margin of safety 
by which the company escaped disaster was, several times, 
much narrower than the margin loaned by the employes. 

During the years before the 1893 panic the business was 
growing at a very fast rate for Swift was a born expansion- 
ist. He often did not know two days in advance where he 
was going to get the money to meet obligations, but he 
always met them and on time, usually asking for another 
loan as soon as he had paid one. His son, Louis F. Swift, 
wrote: “Those who knew my father best say that in his life 
were dozens of cases when almost anyone else in the world 
would have quit, but he fought his way through difficulties 
by sheer grit.” 

Swift incorporated his business on April 1, 1885, with 
$30,000—not really enough to start a packing plant for 
even in those days live cattle cost about $1,000 a car. He 
had no illusions that he could work comfortably on that 


amount but he did not let the fact deter him. On December 
1, 1886, the capital stock was increased to $3,000,000— 
the inventory showed the plant was worth it. Expansion 
continued at such a rapid rate that time and time again 
it was prophesied that Swift would fail. 

As the business grew larger the head realized he must 
find some way to keep a finger on its every activity. He 
became a devotee of weekly reports. They came to him as 
a matter of routine, but were never disposed of as routine. 
Once when all the meat in pickle at Kansas City went sour, 
G. F. was impressed with the folly of keeping all cures for 
pork a secret. Against the advice of his managers and 
superintendents, who told him that the men who owned 
these “rules of thumb” formulas would quit, he asked every 
plant to send in its formulas. The order went through 
without a ripple. Surprisingly, the formulas were almost 
alike and a standard one was easily worked out. 

G. F. Swift’s greatest contribution, perhaps, the founding 
of the dressed meat business, was brought about against 
tremendous hardships. He had continuous difficulty with 
the railroads over their refusal to build refrigerator cars, 
their high rates on dressed meat shipments and other 
things. He had difficulty getting money to build cars when 
he obtained permission and the patents. Once he had the 
refrigerator cars running there were other problems. His 
technical troubles with the cars, and with getting the meat 
chilled properly before loading it, very nearly broke him. 

Yet Swift’s faith, his lack of fear and his tireless energy 
made possible what he accomplished. 

In its issue of April 4, 1903, just a week following the 
death of Gustavus F. Swift, the PROVISIONER wrote: 

“He was, in many respects, the most remarkable man of 
the most remarkable period of American industrial life. He 
lived and built among giants and in periods when adversity 
swept large men and large enterprises from the arena, 
leaving the remainder according to the laws of ‘the survival 
of the fittest.’ ” 


Thomas E. Wilson—the Apostle of Cooperation 


HE history of meat packing can be divided into two 
distinct periods: the formative pioneering years dur- 

ing which Gus Swift, Philip Armour and Nelson Morris 
were the dominant leaders, and the more recent decades 
when the industry has come of age. In this era the name 
and deeds of Thos. 
E. Wilson stand out. 
In 1887 young 
Tom Wilson left a 
highly-varnished 
junior clerk’s desk 
in the offices of the 
Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy Rail- 
road for a car check- 
er’s job in the seeth- 
ing confusion of the 
stockyards. The re- 
frigerator car, in 
use for less than a 
decade, was broad- 
ening the markets 
and the horizons of the meat packing industry. It was the 
challenging opportunity rather than the meager salary that 
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attracted the 19-year-old lad, and his ambitions were not 
limited by the dimensions of his job of tracing refrigerator 
and livestock cars. Wilson’s absorbing interest lay in the 
whole dynamic industry that was rising and expanding 
before his eyes. 

He broadened his own job, taking on the direction of 
car repairs. A few years later, when Morris & Co. opened 
its own refrigerator car shops, Tom Wilson was put in 
charge. He immediately set about to train an understudy 
and so freed himself to take over as head of purchasing. 

In 1900 Edward Morris took Wilson into his office and 
by 1906 he was vice president of the company. He was 
made president upon the death of Morris in 1913. Three 
years later, when the creditors and investors of Schwarzs- 
child & Sulzberger set out to find someone to save the com- 
pany, they turned to Wilson as the man who could do the 
job. Loyal to his employer, he turned down the offer but 
suggested he would be willing to consider a proposal for a 
consolidation of the S. & S. and Morris interests. However, 
the owners of Morris decided against his recommendation 
and, when the backers of S. & S. approached Wilson again, 
he accepted and crossed Ashland ave. to his new task. 

Tom Wilson was taking a long chance. He was leaving 
the security and stability of an assured position with a sub- 
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stantial company, to stake his future on a hazardous under- 
taking. His broad vision, practical knowledge and dynamic 
leadership were felt at once and the company began a 
steady growth which has continued ever since. Today the 
name of Wilson & Co. ranks among the leaders in the 
industry. 

Wilson has been called the packing industry’s “Apostle 
of Cooperation.” The years when he was making his up- 
ward climb were hectic ones for the industry. He saw 
clearly, as did few others, that the industry had to bring 
about a better public understanding of its functions and 
the interdependence of the various segments of the live- 
stock and meat industry. When a meeting of packers was 
called in 1906, Wilson was the only representative of the 
five large packers to attend and participate in formation 
of the American Meat Packers Association. While this or- 
ganization made some progress, it was limited in scope and 
finances. At a meeting of the AMPA in 1919 Wilson out- 
lined the type of association that he believed could do the 
needed job. A few months later the Institute of American 
Meat Packers was organized, with Wilson as chairman. 


WILSON’S efforts then turned toward the task of ex- 
panding the principles of cooperation and understanding 
to cover all segments of the livestock and meat industry. 
While others in the ranks of packers and producers realized 
the interdependence of their groups, and the importance 
of cooperation, a prophet and spokesman was needed. 
Perhaps because he saw this so clearly, and understood the 
problems of the producer as well as those of the packer, 
Wilson again took the initiative and attended numerous 
meetings of livestock producers. His work, and that of 
others. was to bear fruit in the formation of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board in 1922. Since then Wilson 
has continuously served as a member of the board. 

As a packer, Wilson has always been keenly interested 
in the development of better livestock. In 1914 he bought 
a group of rundown farms in northern Illinois and set out 
to establish a breeding herd of Shorthorn cattle. He built 
a home on the farm which he and his family could occupy 
during most months of the year so that he could give the 
management of the farm close personal attention. 

By patient selection and rejection, judicious buying and 
breeding, the herd was built up. By 1927 Edellyn Farms 
Shorthorns were winning blue ribbons in the largest shows 
and Edellyn Farms bulls and heifers were going out to 
Shorthorn herds throughout the country to bring improve- 
ment to the breed. The results of Wilson’s efforts in the 
field of livestock improvement showed up not only in the 
show rings for breeding stock, but also in the Shorthorns 
raised for beef. For three successive years—1945, 1946 
and 1947—-Shorthorn steers carrying Edellyn Farms blood 
lines won the coveted International grand championship 
for steers, topping the best of all breeds. 

In the field of meat and by-products research, Wilson be- 
lieved that the principles of cooperation also could be 
applied with benefit to all. As head of the Institute’s plan 
commission he took the lead in establishing the research 
laboratory of the Institute at the University of Chicago in 
1925. The work was so valuable that in 1944 the American 
Meat Institute Foundation was formed with Wilson as 
chairman. He is still chairman of the Foundation. 

During World War II he conceived and helped organize 
the national fat salvage campaign which made a significant 
contribution to the conservation of fat. For this work he 
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was awarded the Medal for Merit by the President of the 
United States in 1946. 

Of all his manifold activities, aside from the packing 
business, to which he has given generously of his time and 
talents, none is closer to Wilson’s heart than the interests 
of young people. In November, 1918, while making the 
rounds of the International Live Stock Exposition in Chi- 
cago he stopped to chat with a group of farm boys and girls. 
He was so impressed by their alertness, intelligence and 
enthusiasm for farming and livestock raising, that he in- 
vited them to be his guests at lunch in the Wilson & Co. 
restaurant. He learned that the youngsters belonged to the 
little-known 4-H club, sponsored by the Department of 
Agriculture. About that time the Secretary of Agriculture, 
realizing that a successful youth program could not func- 
tion within the limits of a governmental agency, envisioned 
a volunteer citizen’s committee to implement the work of 
the extension service. Wilson was active in setting up the 
national committee on boys and girls club work and has 
served as chairman since 1924. 

Each year Wilson is host at dinner to more than 1,600 
4-H Club members and their leaders attending the national 
congress in Chicago. For many years he has sponsored the 
4-H national meat animal contest and the junior livestock 
feeding contest, and has awarded more than 100 college 
scholarships to the national winners in these competitions. 

Today, Wilson as chairman of the board, actively directs 
the company he founded. Many honors and awards have 
come to him in recognition of his achievements. In 1917 
he was selected as one of the nation’s 50 foremost business 
leaders in a nationwide survey conducted by B. C. Forbes, 
author and publisher. In 1947, at a banquet honoring the 
current fifty foremost business leaders of America, Wilson 
was honored as only living member of the 1917 group. 

In 1939 he received the silver buffalo medal of the Boy 
Scouts of America. In 1940 he was awarded the Rosen- 
berger medal of the University of Chicago for his work in 
behalf of the 4-H clubs. The 4-H Clubs gave him special 
citations in 1941 and 1946. 

He was one of only five persons in 14 years to receive 
the merit award national of the Chicago Rotary Club which 
was presented in 1945. Again in that same year he was 
honored when the University of Western Ontario, located 
at his birthplace in London, Ont., conferred an LLD degree 
upon him. In June, 1951, Coe College at Cedar Rapids, 
Ia., awarded him the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 

In 1946 the Breeders Gazette presented Wilson with a 
gold medal as champion cattle breeder of the United States. 
For his distinguished service to veterinary science he was 
made an honorary member of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association in 1947, and for his work in encourag- 
ing proper handling of livestock, he was made an honorary 
vice president of the Anti-Cruelty Society in 1951. 

At the twenty-fifth anniversary banquet of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board in 1948, Wilson was presented 
with a plaque in appreciation of his outstanding service 
to the livestock and meat industry. The citation read: 

“Leader in the livestock and meat industry, whose years 
of service in its behalf have won him universal renown. 
Pioneer in bringing together all segments of a great indus- 
try for the solution of mutual problems. Friend of farm 
boys and girls, he has actively supported a national move- 
ment which has created expanding opportunities for rural 
youth. Firm believer in the value of research, his support 
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A RELIABLE SOURCE FOR WORK GARMENTS-UNIFORMS 
Every type of garment—finest sanforized fabrics—union made—guaran- 
teed to satisfy. Embroidery that advertises your trade mark or firm on 
work garments. Write—stating your needs and we will gladly submit sam- 
ples and quote lowest prices. 


250 ROCHESTER, 
ELIN UNIFORM MFG. CO. W. Fifth Ave. INDIANA 


“HONEY SWEET’ 
SUGAR CURE 








The AFRAL sugar cure has a specially prepared liquid sugar base 
Laboratory controlied to insure uniformity 
Contains all the necessary curing ingredients . . . saves labor costs 
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Compare the capacities of Butcher 
Boy Cutters and Choppers. The B-12 Cutter 
takes cuts up to 14” high, 1114” wide; 
the B-14 Cutter takes cuts up to 
16” high, 1314” wide; the B-16 Cutter 
takes cuts up to 18” high, 1514” wide. 





Choppers range from the B-22 Counter we 





model, with a capacity of 25 pounds 
per minute, up to the BB-56 Floor Model, Ps as , t . 
with a capacity of 4500-5500 pounds ay a Bef : : e+ 
per hour. It will pay you to a 3 — —<s 
investigate the proven extra value of N) Z 
Butcher Boy Cutters and Choppers. & ; 































BULLETIN! 


All Butcher Boy Cutters and Floor Model 
Choppers are now sold and serviced by 
U. S. Slicing Machine Co., in addition to 
Lasar Mfg. Co.'s regular distributors. 














Progress ..... 


VER half a century of progress in the preparation of 
meats for the table, has been the theme of the meat industry. 








In order to bring to the housewife a meat product delectable 
and tender, meat tenderizing developed from the ax and 
mallet of former days to the present day modern tenderizer, 
a clean, sanitary machine processing various cuts of meat 
into delicious steaks. 

Today, through industry, the housewife is 
able to purchase tempting steaks that are 1952 
tender and palatable with the tough 
fibrous portions of the meat cut and 
ready to cook; at the same time, 
steaks processed today retain the nutriment and food value as in 
their original state. 

The heavy duty steak machines of today supply the restaurateur and 












the retailer with processed meats directly from the meat packer using 
the most modern and up-to-the-minute equipment in a new field 
developed to speed up production in tenderizing meats. 

The meat tenderizing equipment manufacturer will continue to 
maintain and improve meat processing machines for the meat packer 
and so cut costs, maintain quality and continue PROGRESS. 
















LELAND DETROIT MANUFACTURING COMPANY “© = 


5945 MARTIN AVENUE DETROIT 10, MICHIGAN Model 300 Table Type 
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of fact-finding studies has contributed immeasurably to 
the advancement of the industry. Successful breeder of 
Shorthorn cattle, he has staunchly advocated livestock 
farming as an all-important factor in soil conservation and 
in the development of a more prosperous agriculture. Hu- 





manitarian, whose achievements in the civic and business 
world have won him national and international honors . . 
wise in counsel . . . dynamic in action . . . friendly . 
unassuming . . . Thos. E. Wilson richly merits the title, 


‘A Leader of Men.’ ” 


Thomas D. Foster—Down to the Corn Roots 


CANAL boat loaded with oranges in the market 
place at Bradford, England, caught the eye of 
George Morrell. He struck a bargain and purchased the 
cargo. This small incident started a chain of events lead- 
ing to a world-wide packing company, now fifth in size in 
this country. The 
history of John 
Morrell & Co. 
reaches far back 
into the nineteenth 
century — farther 
than that of any 
other American 
packer. And the 
story is one of the 
most romantic in 
the meat industry. 
The founder of 
the business, George 
Morrell, was born 
in Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, in 1778. As a 
wool comber he knew poverty most of his life and his occu- 
pation hardly brought in enough to support his six sons 
and daughter. In 1827 a fortunate happening befell them. 
An uncle bequeathed his wife the sum of 60 pounds ster- 
ling. This was probably more money than the family had 
ever dreamed of possessing. What to do with it? 

First of all, some of the little legacy was used to pay off 
a loan from relatives. Only then did George Morrell look 
about for a place to invest the remaining sum. A less fair- 
minded man might have invested the money first and 
waited for the profits to pay the debt, but Morrell followed 
the conservative, honest way, and the transaction is 
symbolic of the principles which have guided the conduct 
of the business since, 

The oranges proved a likely choice. They were quickly 
sold at a profit on the streets of Bradford. Another invest- 
ment was made and a stall rented in the public market. 
About 1830 Morrell added groceries to the line and shortly 
had a thriving retail business in hams, bacon, cheese, but- 
ter, flour and meal. The hams and bacon the company 
cured were said to be favorites among the epicures of Lon- 
don and other large cities of the empire. 

In 1834 a partnership was formed under the name George 
Morrell & Sons. This was changed in 1842 to John Morrell 
& Co. By that time William Foster, who was to marry 
George Morrell’s only daughter, had become a valued em- 
ploye. The headquarters were moved to Liverpool in 1860. 
Though the company then had two branches in Ireland, 
the growth of the American ham and bacon trade discour- 
aged the Irish hog raisers and it became necessary for 
Morrell to open a place in the United States. New York 
was chosen as the site. 

Thomas D. Foster, the son of William and Mary Foster, 
became the most active influence in the growth of the 
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American business. With his appointment as manager, 
bacon received greater attention while other lines were 
gradually dropped. Foster knew bacon and it was his pol- 
icy to concentrate on what he knew and make good on 
that. As a boy he had traveled with the company’s hog 
buyer and assisted his father when he was in charge of the 
Morrell business in Ireland. One day the carter unloaded 
at the bacon factory some boxes marked “Mitchell, Ladd 
& Co., Ottumwa, Iowa, U.S.A.” These Indian names stirred 
the imagination of the 16-year-old boy. He never forgot 
them, 

Later, while crossing the Atlantic on a regular business 
trip, he noted on the passage list the name of Capt. J. G. 
Hutchinson of Ottumwa. He made his acquaintance and 
was invited to visit him. Foster said he would if he ever 
“got that far west.” 

Three years later the promise was kept. As the animal 
population of the Corn Belt increased and its producing 
acreage was extended, T. D. Foster became convinced that 
the company should locate nearer its center. He was among 
the first to see the wisdom of slaughtering close to the 
source of supply. He might, indeed, be called the father 
of the important interior packer movement. 

In the summer of 1877 he began an exploration trip. His 
route passed through Detroit, Indianapolis, Cedar Rapids, 
Burlington, Ottumwa, Des Moines, Council Bluffs, Omaha, 
St. Joseph, St. Louis, Vincennes, Terre Haute and Decatur. 
He recorded what he found in each place: the packing- 
houses already established; those for rent or sale; the 
number of hogs, cattle and sheep slaughtered; existing 
freight rates to the great distribution centers and the dis- 
tant markets; the prices demanded and secured for hogs 
and cattle, and the general character of the social, religious 
and economic life of the communities. 

At Ottumwa he called on Captain Hutchinson and con- 
ferred with Messrs. Ballingall and Ladd, both of whom 
owned packing plants there. He noted that hogs were “50c 
to 75c below Chicago—can get moderate selection—some- 
times send drovers out—but generally can get hogs brought 
in—hogs are fed and watered here—freight over Chicago 
10c to 20c, average 15c through to Liverpool.” 

“I chose Ottumwa,” Foster said, “because of the railroad 
facilities, the abundant water supply, the proximity of the 
raw product, the natural beauty of the city and the friend- 
liness of the people.” 

He leased the old Ladd plant and the next year erected 
the first building on the present site. Operations were cen- 
tered there in 1888 after the Chicago plant was closed. 

Foster recognized that owning a large business in a small 
community adds new responsibilities which the manage- 
ment doesn’t have in a city like Chicago. The company was 
—and is—Ottumwa’s largest business. The economic life 
of the city depends on it. Foster supported all worthwhile 
undertakings of the community but stayed in the back- 
ground in the running of those enterprises. 

Later when two of his sons were managing a new plant 
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at Sioux Falls, S. D., he admonished them to remember 
the civic interests in their locality and to endeavor to re- 
late themselves and the business to the community. The 
established policy of the firm in respect to community life, 
he reminded them, was that “John Morrell & Co. was never 
to be allowed to. become an institution for mere selfish 
aggrandizement.” His letter continued: 

“I am glad to hear of your attending a luncheon in be- 
half of the Baptist College, and especially to learn that the 
Sioux Falls people are making a move to put it on its feet. 
When the movement starts and some of the S.F. people 
have declared what they will give, you may subscribe 
$1,000 for the Foster family. And do all you can to help 
it along. It will be a blessed thing to grow up with the 
Dakotas as a religious and moral influence.” 

His interest in community welfare included the welfare 
of his employes. One of his greatest concerns was to know 
and remember facts about his workers. He could call prac- 
tically every man and woman in his plant by Christian 
name and inquire about their family and home lives. His 
humor and affection made him a favorite among friends. 

T. D. Foster became one of the best authorities and most 


capable administrators in the packing industry. He had a 
gift for sustained attention to the business in hand. He was 
a splendid listener. His capacity for work was unlimited. 
In circumstances severely testing a person’s patience— 
when everyone else was ready to explode with impatience 
or wrath—Foster sat quietly, giving complete attention to 
the subject. During his 47 years with the company, his 
sound judgment and anticipation of the readjustments his 
organization would have to make gave it the solidity and 
stability under which it has prospered. 

Throughout his life he formulated axioms for personal 
guidance, such as: “Concentrate all your power, all your 
resources, all your talents in your own business, in the one 
thing for which you are responsible. . . . Rely upon your 
own energies, and do not wait for, or depend on other peo- 
ple. . . . Cling with all your might to your own highest 
ideals, and do not be led astray by such vulgar aims as 
wealth, position, popularity. . . . Do not believe that all 
greatness and heroism are in the past. Learn to discover 
princes, prophets, heroes and saints among the people about 
you. ... If a thousand plans fail, be not disheartened. As 
long as your purposes are right, you have not failed.” 


Jay Hormel— Innovator in Many Lines 


O ONE can say that the meat packing industry has 
not been progressive. The advances recorded in 
this review of 60 years disprove any such contention. 

On the whole, however, the industry has tended to hold 
to tradition. When a satisfactory way of performing a job 
is found, the method 
is more likely than 
not to remain in 
general use for 
years. This state- 
ment applies partic- 
ularly to the period 
following accept- 
ance of mechanical 
refrigeration an d 
the chain conveyor. 

In this later era, 
the creative think- . 
ing and pioneering 
of one man stand 
out because he has 
dared to try some- 
thing different. He not only has the extraordinary ability 
to take an intricate problem, simplify it and arrive at a 
rather revolutionary but often obvious solution, but he 
also possesses a flair for dramatic promotion of a product 
or an idea. This trait also contrasts with the more con- 
servative practices of much of the meat packing industry. 

Jay C. Hormel, formerly president and now chairman 
of Geo. A. Hormel & Co., has been active in three somewhat 
unrelated fields in the packing business. First, he pioneered 
in developing canned ham, 12-0z. canned luncheon meat 
and other canned products. His outstanding contributions 
in the field of labor relations are well known. Most recently 
he has adopted many interesting innovations in design and 
operating methods at the company’s new plant at Fremont, 
Nebraska, 


Perhaps the first of his sublimely simple schemes was 
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figuring out how to save 40 per cent of the cargo space on 
beef, simply by boning it before freezing for shipment 
overseas. This plan, discussed elsewhere in this volume, 
was adopted by the government during World War I. 

After the war young Jay returned to his father’s meat 
packing plant in Austin, He applied himself to the business 
at hand, but he continued his thinking and never seemed 
content to let well enough alone. In this respect he appears 
to follow his father, Geo. A. Hormel, who wrote to his 
mother shortly before founding the Hormel business: 
“Don’t think I am going to be just another butcher—that 
isn’t what I am going to do, It is the pork packing business 
I am about to enter into.” 

From the time in 1907 when Jay Hormel, at 14, took 
his first regular vacation job in the lard room, he per- 
formed every one of the numerous jobs in a packing plant. 
By 1914 he had enough knowledge to act as plant superin- 
tendent, This solid background of experience laid a prac- 
tical foundation for his inventive mind, although he says 
“it is positively amazing what the workers know that the 
bosses never have found out or have forgotten by this 
time.” a 

His flair for promotion is given credit for creating in 
the mind of consumers the belief that canned meats, par- 
ticularly hams, are quality products. 

In this episode of canning hams, the sequence of events 
was unusual, The intent to advertise on a national-scale, 
or to have an “advertisable” product, came ahead of the 
development of the product. 

In the early twenties Jay Hormel was struggling to think 
of something the company could make which could go on 
a grocery store shelf. One day in 1924 or 1925 he and the 
company’s sales manager were discussing the matter while 
driving from Austin to Duluth. In typical fashion, Hormel 
decided that they should try to reach a conclusion on the 
best possible advertisable article before they arrived. 

Shortly before this Hormel had been in Europe where he 

(Turn to page 313) 
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Walls and Ceilings 
RUBBERTEX White, first coat 


WHAT IS A MEAL 
WITHOUT MEAT? 


| Wholesome food — for body and mind — goes 


hand in hand with better living. 


Our 35 years serving the meat industry has 
contributed toward protecting the purity 
and wholesomeness of their products 
from the killing room to the table. 


Sugardale Provision Company, Canton, Ohio, is one of thousands who maintain plant and equipment in a 
high state of sanitation through using the following on: 


MASTERKOTE SANITILE White High Gloss, finish coat 


Machinery and Equipment 


KNOX-RUST CHROMOLOX, first coat 
EISEN-HEISS White or Color, finish coat 


In addition to the sanitary feature, it saves costly repainting jobs. 


The outstanding feature is the fact that surfaces coated with the above resist the destructive action of vapors, 
condensation, corrosion, acids, acid fumes and, last but not least, fungus, bacteria and mold. 











CLEVELAND 13, OHI 


THE MASTER MECHANICS COMPANY 
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HEN you need equipment 

-to meet your ever chang- 
ing conditions - . . consult us. 
For nearly half a century 
been designing and 
food processing ma- 
improving 


ers’ operating conditions made 
demands for more production. , 
IMustrated is one of the full line 
t—Berlin Ch large 


of i 
size horizontal retort with 2 types of 
doors, hinge either right or left hand. 
All Berlin Chapman Retorts are elec- 
trie welded and perfectly smooth on 
the inside. Berlin Chapman has al- 
ways given special attention to the de- 
sign and manufacture of process re- 
torts, and today holds the enviable 
record that no Berlin Chapman Retort 
has ever been replaced by another make. 
Write for details and specifications 
not only on retorts, continuous cookers 
and coolers, but other standard and 
special items of food processing ma- 
chinery. 








BERLIN CHAPMAN CO. 224477, Ws. 
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EQUIPMENT— ) 


STAINLESS STEEL TANKS... 


PIVOT CHAIN EXHAUST 
GONMS . 1... « SPECIAL 
MACHINERY. 

















SMA 


2634 So. 





Hooks . . 
Hangers and Screens. 


STAINLESS STEEL 


CON . 


HANGERS 


Heaviest weight 
hanger mode! 





ALSO AVAILABLE IN STAINLESS STEEL: Smoke- 


| sticks . . . Minced Ham Molds . . . Stockinette Hooks 

ae +. - arene . .- Shroud Pins .. . Boning and Selecting Hooks .. . 
. TROLLEY TRACKS... Liver Hanging Hooks ... Neck Pins .. . Flank 
SEMI-AUTOMATIC FILLERS . . . Spreaders . . . Bar, Trolley and "S" Hooks . . . Skirt 


. Sausage Linking Gauges . . . Bacon Square 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND SPECIFICATIONS 


LE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


Manufacturers of Stainless Steel Equipment 


SHIELDS AVE. CHICAGO 16, ILL. DAnube 6-5611 
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Campbell . .. in its 














PACKAGE GIBLETS AND NUMEROUS 
OTHER SMALL PRODUCTS WITH THIS... 


Send Today 
for Bulletin 
No. 12-41 





efficient. 


in operation. 


this speedy, low-cost 
machine. 


ANDERSON BROS. MFG. CO. 


ROCKFORD, 










ILLINOTS 
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FIFTY-EIGHT YEARS 


has built a reputation for delivering plain or printed 
folding boxes made with careful craftsmanship. 


CAMPBELL—-specializes on plain or printed sausage 
cartons, or any plain or printed carton. 


CAMPBELL—makes tags in all grades and colors. 











CAMPBELL does not supply the Swifts, Armours, 
Wilsons, but does solicit inquiries from smaller packers. 


CAMPBELL stocks five and ten pound sausage boxes. 


Try CAMPBELL on your next folding box or tag inquiry. 





The Anderson Bagger, Model 134, 
handles 101 products, quickly, easily, 
economically. The machine is 
simple, low in cost, and highly 


! 
Quick adjustments for height | 
and tilting forward or backward | 
enables the operator to set machine | D R-/ D M A 
at the most advantageous 
position. He can fill a bag and } 
place it in a carton in one operation. 
The stainless steel bag trough, 
capacity 200 bags, may be 
loaded from front or back. 
Simple adjustments for bag sizes. 
Blower, equipped with air filter, 
opens bag and keeps it free from | 
foreign matter. Protective plastic | 


cover con be supolied, if de- THE WILBUR &  SAVES_TIME — saves cost 


sired, for use when machine is not 


It will pay you to investigate 





iP %8OX& TAG 
5 COMPANY 


Main and Provision Sts. 
South Bend 23, Ind. 
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ENAMEL reshci. 


ONE COAT USUALLY HIDES COMPLETELY 





TO PREPARE FOR PAINTING, 
WILLIAMS (0. — NO STRONG ODORS or FUMES 
TO CONTAMINATE FOODS. 


No Ammonia Smell — No Varnish Smell 


No Paint Smell — No Turpentine Smell 







—, You'll Never Go Back To "Odor" Paints 
, After Once Using ODOR-LESS DAMP- 
FOR OVER COAT. 









TWENTY YEARS 
FIRST im PULL 
RUSBER-BASE PAINTS 
Firs? 
furauirive Paowrs Dept. R 1512, — 130 Lincoln St 


an coannes Boston 35, (Brighton) Mass 


Write for FULL PARTICULARS and COLOR CHART 


















RECOY 
n THE R 
DIFFUSERS 


AILS 
pETWEF 


45 YEARS EXPERIENCE! | 
7-Point Superiority 


. Produces any desired temperature! 

Maintains high humidity—reduces shrink! 

. Eliminates sweaty ceilings! 

. Gives no-draft air distribution! 

Operates automatically! 

- Quickly, easily, sce | installed! 

. Made of aluminum... sanitary ...longer life! 


house. They spread the cold air out radially over the ceiling and 
it settles by gravity over the products. Defrosting timers function in 


our engineering staff is always at your service! 
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Refrigeration Economics Co., Inc. 


CANTON 2, OHIO 





RECOY DIFFUSERS furnish the ideal refrigeration for the packing- | 


temperatures both above and below freezing. RECOY DIFFUSERS | 
can save YOU real money! Write for detailed information, ... | 


| 








“Some Books are to be Tasted, 
Others to be Swallowed, and 


Some Few to be 
Chewed and Digested” 


—Francis Bacon 


Congratulations to the National Provi- 
sioner for 60 years of superlative service 
to the meat industry... for publishing, 
month after month, year after year, a 
"book" that is among the "few to be 
chewed and digested." Congratulations, 
too, on "The Significant Sixty," which al- 


so merits the same accolade. 


The Significant Sixty began in the Lansing 
Company's 10th year. During these 70 
years, as we served the meat industry 
with materials handling equipment, we 
have constantly "chewed and digested" 
the lessons of experience to provide new 
and improved equipment to meet the 


requirements of constant progress. 


bee 


HFT JACK SYSTEMS 


ANSING CO. 


LANCO MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT, 













HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY, LANSING, MICH 





WAND TRUCKS PLATFORM TRUCKS TRatLeas SaRneows 
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saw packers successfully canning hams. This probably in- 
fluenced his thinking for it was decided that ham, obvious- 
ly was the thing to start with as a canned meat product. 
However, nobody in this country had canned hams com- 
mercially, and a lot of experimentation was needed before 
the product could be offered to the public. 

Semi-sterile canned ham in the oval ham-shaped can 
was placed on the market with a big splash in 1926. Hormel 
inserted beautiful, full-page color advertisements in such 
national magazines as Saturday Evening Post. These ads 
pictured elegant feasts and social banquets at which canned 
ham was served. Canned ham has never lost the aura of 
quality Hormel conferred upon it. Most packers today suc- 
cessfully merchandise canned hams as a quality item. 

A couple of years after canned ham made its debut, 
Hormel succeeded in giving shelf life to canned whole 
chicken, also in an oval container. About this time he suc- 
cessfully developed canned spiced ham, using the heavy 
hams which could not be easily marketed any other way. 
The container chosen for this semi-sterile product was a 
square-ended, 6-lb. can which opened with a key. 

So successful was this spiced ham that Jay Hormel 
dreamed up still another innovation—a fully sterile prod- 
uct which the customer would buy in consumer-sized units, 
carrying the Hormel label, and store on her pantry shelf. 
He called on a can manufacturer for 12-0z., oblong, key- 
opening cans, the side to be sandwich-size and the top 
half-sandwich-size. 

The product was introduced. Sales were good. After a 
year’s time Hormel was selling 600,000 cans a month. 
It was then that Jay Hormel decided on dramatic action. 
Once he hit on the magic name of “Spam” for the product, 
he launched a $1,000,000 advertising campaign, placed a 
monthly order for an unbelievable number of cans and 
was well on his way to being the “Spam King.” 

Since 1935 Geo. A. Hormel & Co., has had an annual 
wage plan and under the program labor turnover has been 
reduced to about 2 per cent. The company guarantees 52 
weeks’ pay a year at 38 hours work a week. After workers 
have completed 30 hours, they “bank” time without time- 
and-a-half against weeks when they work less than 38 
hours. 


THIS PLAN, initiated by Jay Hormel, may be partly 
a heritage from his father. When he started the business in 
1891, George Hormel took just a few persons with him. 
He employed them by the month and there were never any 
layoffs. In other words, employment was long range. How- 
ever, as the business expanded, and became more compli- 
cated and competitive, an hour became the unit of job 
tenure instead of a month. During the depression the com- 
pany was laying off men. One of the discharged workers 
bounded into the office of Jay Hormel and declared: “You 
can’t do this to me!” 

It started Hormel thinking and on October 10, 1931, 
straight time went into effect in the smokehouse. Two years 
later it was extended to the sausage department and later 
to the entire plant. 

The company also has a system it calls “Joint Earnings.” 
This is the way Jay Hormel thinks of this program: 

“The idea of the plan is that management gives the 
worker a job opportunity. All of the earnings of the busi- 
ness go into a joint fund from which the workers get their 
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pay, and the company gets its profit. If this joint income 





is only sufficient to pay going wages, management has not 
rendered the employe any extra service, so the company 
does not participate in the distribution of the fund. How- 
ever, we undertake to give our employes an opportunity 
to earn more than going wages. The more they earn over 
their base rate of pay, the more they pay the company for 
the service rendered in building them the opportunity.” 

Within the last few months the company announced a 
sickness and accident disability plan covering all the com- 
pany’s employes. Under this program disability benefits 
for employes are paid for entirely by Hormel. 

Jay Hormel insists that the employe wants and deserves 
more “participation,” that company management needs 
organized groups, operated in such a way that employes 
really are, and have a sense of, participating. “Either 
management will invent employe participation, or unions 
will encroach upon the prerogatives of management. If 
they encroach in the wrong places, they may do things 
which will hurt everybody,” is his opinion. 


MORE INTERESTING from some aspects than the 
annual wage or Hormel’s part in the development of 
canned meats, perhaps, is the concept of the one-story 
packinghouse which has now become more than a partial 
reality. 

Jay Hormel remembers that in the earliest days when he 
had responsibility around the plant, his ideas for improve- 
ments were frequently stopped by a wall or a post or lack 
of head room. The plant at Austin was like many pack- 
inghouses which, having grown like Topsy, had building 
walls between departments, different floor levels and other 
impediments which made expansion or change difficult. 

The one-story packing plant at Fremont, Neb., is the 
result of those early frustrations. The building itself is 
402x323 ft., of reinforced concrete, with a brick exterior 
except on one side. That side, which is faced with glazed 
tile, will be an interior wall in case of additions. There are 
no windows or skylights. 

Perhaps Concept No. 1 for this plant is that it allows 
the company to use separate sewer pipes from each differ- 
ent operation, rather than to mix several kinds of sewage 
together as is necessary in a multi-story plant. At the Fre- 
mont plant a sewage tunnel has been placed every so often, 
and pipes with the same effluent lead into the same header. 

Concept No. 2 is that free lateral movement is provided. 
The plant is laid out into city blocks. At regular intervals 
there are streets, which are paved like city streets with a 
perfectly smooth running surface. There is nothing to re- 
tard the rate of speed of vehicles so that with modern 
trucks, rated up to 600 ft. a minute, product movement 
can be accomplished very quickly. The columns are 421% 
ft. apart; blocks are three times this distance, or 12714 ft. 
Some streets are designated as freeways, some are one-way; 
traffic problems are met as they would be in a city. 

Concept No. 3 deals with room temperature and humid- 
ity conditions. Products and activities requiring the same 
temperature and humidity are placed in the same area. 
This plan eliminates the problem of having to open and 
close doors and of having numerous rooms scattered 
throughout a plant requiring the same room temperature. 
Hormel believes it is practical because product movement 
can be accomplished so rapidly that the distance involved 
is less time consuming than opening and shutting doors. 
Headroom and working room could be called Concept 
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No. 4 which went into the planning of this plant. Although 
there was apparent initial extravagance in the idea, after 
getting a concensus of plant opinion, Hormel decided that 
for maximum flexibility within reason a 20-ft. ceiling was 
needed. The 421% ft. base (between posts) was set as the 
minimum practical elbow room. It also coincided with the 
maximum span in a one-story concrete building. 

The usual maze of pipes and all the various utilities were 
eliminated from the plant proper by building a loft in the 
building. The loft, 11 ft. high, contains all refrigerating 





units, all utilities, ete. This also allows maintenance to be 
done outside of the rooms where food is handled. Thus the 
ceiling of the plant is perfectly clean, except for light fix- 
tures, and there are no lateral pipes in the room. Re- 
frigeration comes down through the ceiling in specially 
designed diffusers. 

The idea has paid off, Hormel says. In the short time 
since the Fremont unit has been in operation, the advan- 
tages of flexibility and economical product movement that 
a one-story plant provide have been apparent. 


John R. Mohler—Better Meat and Livestock 


N SCOPE and efficiency, federal meat inspection in the 

United States is unsurpassed by any in the world. 
Much credit for the recognized standing of the inspection 
service today is due Dr. John R. Mohler, who served as 
chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, Department of Ag- 
riculture, from 1917 
until he retired on 
July 31, 1943. It 
was under his direc- 
tion that the inspec- 
tion system reached 
and retained its 
high standards. 

The revision of 
the meat inspection 
law in 1906 greatly 
extended the respon- 
sibility and the au- 
thority of the 
Bureau. Under in- 
experienced and im- 
proper application, 
the regulation could have become either very burdensome 
or inconsequential. Under Dr. Mohler, with his policies of 
impartiality and square dealing with all elements interested, 
as well as his fostering of cooperation on all sides, the act 
served to accomplish what was intended. 

Dr. Mohler possessed another qualification for this work, 
one which allowed him continually to improve the meat 
inspection system. This was his keen appreciation of the 
problems of meat production, preparation and distribution. 
Through continuous study and research developed under 
his direction, he improved numerous practices which re- 
sulted in the conservation of meat and better protection of 
the consumer. When he tock charge of the BAI, much re- 
mained to be done in the way of reclaiming as edible 
products certain materials that represented waste because 
they were being degraded into inedible products. Dr. 
Mohler pointed the way, in cooperation with meat packers, 
to satisfactory methods of handling and processing many of 
these, in a way which was not inconsistent with the law. 

As chief of the BAI for 26 years, Dr. Mohler commanded 
the cooperation and truest regard of those in the meat in- 
dustry. This official friendship grew out of his personal 
contact with packers who learned to know that he stood 
for absolute though reasonable compliance with all laws 
and regulations for which he was responsible. He made it 
a practice to visit regularly the meat inspection and field 
stations to familiarize himself and keep in touch with the 
field service and with packers throughout the country. 
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But there is another significant reason for including Dr. 
John Mohler among the men who have raised the stature 
of the meat packing industry. From the beginning of his 
service with the government he worked actively and inces- 
santly on animal disease eradication. In the early 1900's 
he got his feet wet, literally, in the cattle tick eradication 
program. The countless numbers of arsenic baths, carried 
out by Mohler and his men, finally relieved the South of 
the cattle tick fever. As was to be true in many of his 
disease campaigns, Mohler met with considerable opposi- 
tion from both farmers and politicians. But his firmness, 
coupled with his extraordinary powers of persuasion, final- 
ly convinced his opponents that ticks were not an “act of 
God,” to be suffered patiently as they had for generations. 

When Dr. Mohler assumed the responsibilities of his 
position in 1917, the ravages of animal plagues and para- 
sites amounted to a great national waste, either through 
terrific losses due to death of thousands of animals each 
year, or to a stunting of their growth. Bovine tuberculosis, 
for instance, was widespread. Statistics showed that from 
80 to 100 per cent of the cattle of all states were infected 
with this disease. Over the protests of many farmers who 
thought tuberculin tests would taint milk, Dr. Mohler’s 
men ran 232,000 tests and slaughtered 3,800,000 tuber- 
culous cows. Some 25 years later, the percentage of tuber- 
culous cattle in the United States was less than 0.5 per cent 
in any state. And in the same period, the human mortality 
rate from tuberculosis dropped from 144 to 44 per 100,000, 
a result closely related to the strides made in improving 
livestock health. 

No doubt the accomplishment that gained Mohler most 
attention, and which is also important for the packing in- 
dustry, was the Bureau’s complete eradication of foot-and- 
mouth disease in the United States. During 1914, while 
Mohler was assistant chief of the BAI, he was involved in 
the fight against this disease. Without wasting time trying 
to determine the original source of the cause of the out- 
break here, Mohler set out to wipe it out. He slaughtered. 
slashed, burned with quicklime and buried thousands of 
head of infected stock—cattle, sheep, goats, pigs. Many 
times, of course, this destruction was done over the violent 
protests of owners and politicians. 

In two years the disease was wiped out. It again broke 
out in 1923. This time Mohler was ready, with his 
“troops” trained in advance and his battle plan worked 
out. Within a few weeks after the disease was detected, it 
was under control. Mohler and his men shot the cattle with 
rifles, blasted in the sides of canyons to ‘bury them and 
again got the disease in hand. When it spread to the wild 
deer in the Stanislaus National Forest, in the Sierras. his 
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men killed 22,214 deer with rifles, equipped with silencers 
so as not to panic the herds. Some 2,000 of these deer were 
found to be infected with foot-and-mouth disease. With 
this act the battle was won. In the 1924-25 outbreak, 
58,791 cattle, 21,195 hogs, 28,382 sheep and 1,391 goats 
were slaughtered, but Mohler’s extreme measures prevented 
the spread of the disease to other valuable herds and saved 
millions of dollars worth of American livestock. 

John Mohler directed many dramatic and successful 
battles against animal disease and pushed along much far- 
sighted research in this field as well as in the realm of 
meat processing. 

Dr. Mohler’s outstanding ability and special qualifica- 
tions to fill the position of chief of the bureau were not 
accidental. He entered the office with a background of 
educational and practical experience through direct contact 
with all details of livestock production and meat packing. 
Born in 1875 in Philadelphia, he seems to have inherited 
a generous share of the city’s “brotherly love,” so that 
through all his accomplishments he maintained the admira- 
tion, respect and affection of those associated with him. He 
holds the degrees A.B., A.M., V.M.D., and D.Sc. from both 
the University of Pennsylvania and lowa State college. He 
has received numerous honorary degrees in pathology and 
medicine from leading universities, including Marquette 
university, Milwaukee. 

Mohler was in private practice until 1897 when he joined 
the Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, as a veterinary inspector. From 1899 to 1901 he was 
an assistant in pathology research and from 1901 to 1902, 


a zoologist. He was chief of the pathological division from 
1902 to 1914. In that year he was appointed assistant chief 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry and served in that capac- 
ity until December, 1917, when he was designated chief 
of the bureau. This position he held until 1943 when he 
retired. 

He has been a member of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association since 1898 and served it in many 
capacities, including the presidency in 1912. He is the 
author of a number of government publications on animal 
disease and the wholesomeness of meats and has made other 
contributions to American veterinary literature. In 1908 he 
collaborated in the translation of Dr. Edelmann’s German 
work on “Meat Hygiene.” In 1912 he collaborated in trans- 
lating Hutyra and Marek’s German work on “Special 
Pathology and Therapeutics of Domestic Animals.” 

Eradication of foot-and-mouth disease in this country, 
almost complete obliteration of bovine tuberculosis, free- 
dom from cattle tick fever, anthrax and, to a great extent, 
brucellosis or Bang’s disease. These are only a part of the 
impressive list of important accomplishments in the field 
of livestock health—a list which dates back 50 years and 
makes American meat and dairy animals the healthiest, 
most productive in the world. They are largely the achieve- 
ments of Dr. Mohler: a public official whom everyone 
trusted; a scientist both practical and thorough; a scholar, 
always willing to learn more about the thing with which 
he was concerned, and an ardent worker for improved meat 
inspection practices. Surely Dr. John R. Mohler has con- 
tributed eminently to the American meat industry! 


Sketches of other men who have played a prominent part in the meat and livestock industry begin on page 318. 
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ELECTRIC MOTORS 








Type N or NH—Drip proof squirrel cage 
induction motor. 












Designed to meet the unique requirements of the meat pack- 
ing industry . . . and built to “take it” under the adverse 
grease and moisture conditions inherent in the packing plant 

. account for the enthusiastic acclaim given to Continental 
Electric Motors by Packers and Sausage Makers from coast 
to coast. 











Continental Electric Co., Ine. 


Plants: Newark, N. J. and Rockford, Ill. 





Type NP—Totally enclosed, fan cooled, ex- 
plosion proof motor. CHICAGO OFFICE: 4707 NO. BROADWAY e Phone LO 1-0416 
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ROBERGE | ALUMINUM Scabhards 














@ RECOMMENDED BY LEADING PACKERS 


@ MADE IN RANGE OF 9 SIZES 





This photo shows but a few of 
the standard sizes we supply 
to the meat packing industry. 


IN 1882 MEAT 
WAS PACKED IN Every Scabbard in the ROBERGE line 


is an expertly made safety container 
N Oo 4 C Oo B A 4 be e L Ss designed to keep your tools clean and 
sharp and always at hand. Full par- 
ticulars on request. Order direct or 
from your local distributor. 


@ YOUR CHOICE OF 6 STYLES 


Norco Cooperage goes right along with Meat Packing with 
70 years of service in your industry. 


70 years ago and today Norco manufactures practically every 
standard size barrel and keg used in your Meat Packing 




















Industry. | 
es Dewar ~ 9 —_~ vas pemcels, pork in brine barrels, | 
corn eef and pigs feet barrels, lard tierces, slack barrels, : + .f.* 
and other barrels and kegs. We make barrels to Army-Navy Pm The ROBEPGE Scabbard is patented... infringement 
Export Specifications and Board of Trade Specifications. subject to penalty. 
WRITE for dations and specifications; Ask for NC IM 
Manufacturers of the largest variety of | 
117 wooden barrels and kegs in America M FG r C 0 » 
NORTHERN COOPERAGE CO. | 801-803 NORTH CONCORD STREET 
SAINT PAUL 7 MINNESOTA SOUTH SAINT PAUL ° MINNESOTA 
Phone Riverview 4900 } World's Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Scabbards 


Division of the Greif Bros. Cooperage Corporation 
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LEADING THE WAY FOR | 70 | YEARS 











Founded in 1881 on the principle that cattle shippers and meat 
packers were entitled to better transportation facilities for live 


animals, our company was basically responsible for development 





of the present day stock car. Originally engineered from patents 
granted to Alonzo C. Mather, founder, covering devices for feeding and watering animals 
en route resulting in less weight loss and less damage of the shipment, our car has been 


improved to conform with the changing requirements. 


Our success in the improved condition of livestock movement naturally 
led us to inquire into the transportation of the finished meat product. 


Therefore, in 1910 our business was expanded to include construc- 





tion of refrigerator cars. Today, more than forty years of research 
and experience are combined in the production of modern super-insulated refrigerator 
cars designed exclusively for the transportation of fresh meat and to safeguard its move- 


ment to all parts of the country. 





MATHER | STOCK CAR COMPANY 


326 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE e CHICAGO |, ILLINOIS 





























FOOD MANAGEMENT 


INCORPORATED 


| e An experienced-backed management consulting firm de- 
signed to serve the Meat Packing and Allied Industries... 
staffed by packinghouse men... with a genius for pin- 
pointing production inefficiencies and a knack for solving 


Packingtown’'s problems. 


e Our organization is well-equipped to render packer- 


service on a nation-wide basis. We shall be glad to discuss 


«<< < < < 


your problems with you at your convenience. Call or 


{ write us today! 


6866 ELWYNN DRIVE e CINCINNATI 36, OHIO 
Telephone: TWEED 2502 
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OT all the credit for the growth of the meat packing 
industry belongs to the packers themselves. Many 
men working for the firms that supply the industry with 
equipment and materials have discovered better ways of 
processing meats or by-products. They have devised, for 
example, quicker 
and more effective 
methods of dehair- 
ing hogs, a better 
and less objection- 
able way to clean 
casings, equipment 
for cutting sausage 
meat faster, new 
ways of plasticizing 
animal fats and 
more reliable and 
speedier processes 
for curing, cooking 
and smoking meats. 
The new ma- 
chines contributed 
by industry supply 
firms and the men who work for them undoubtedly has- 
tened the conversion of meat packing from its slaughter- 
house status to a modern food manufacturing business. 

Many meat packing companies were started as, and 
continue to be, “family” firms. Several families have also 
been active in supplying the industry with better equipment 
ever since its earliest days. In the field of sausage manu- 
facturing machinery, John E. Smith, inventor of the first 
steam-powered chopper and other equipment, founded a 
concern which has been a leader since 1868. 

_ Almost all types of packinghouse equipment have been 
developed and sold by the Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co. 
The firm was founded in 1886 by Charles G. Schmidt. One 
of its most noteworthy achievements was the grate and “U” 
dehairer, invented by Oscar C. Schmidt. The latter was an 
all around meat packing man and had to his credit patents 
for a silent cutter and unloader, lard roll, knocking pen, 
meat grinder, floor drain, meat pan filler, snout puller, 
dropper, bacon press and many other inventions. 

Another man, who was an active contributor to indus- 
try progress in the days of Gus Swift, P. D. Armour and 
Nelson Morris, and who continued to give packers better 
machines and methods well into the twentieth century, was 
W. B. Allbright. More than any other individual he 
brought to reality the modern packinghouse dressing line. 
He has to his credit, moreover, many improvements over 
former methods of rendering, casing cleaning and de- 
hairing. 

With a crisp new chemical engineering diploma in his 
pocket, he came to Chicago from Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. He took a job with the N. K. Fairbanks Co. 
Almost from that day in 1878 the packing industry was to 
benefit from his ingenuity and intense application. 

His first major invention was the lard cooling roll. In 
those days, beef fat was added to lard. Generally speaking, 
the fellow who put in the most beef fat got the most busi- 
ness for he could sell lower. Young Allbright found that 
the lard would separate, the stearine sinking to the bottom. 
One day while working in the laboratory he dropped some 





W. B. Allbright 
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W. B. Allbright— Better Ways To Do Things 


lard onto a cold steel plate. It did not melt when he scraped 
it up with a knife, he noticed. A little more experimenting 
revealed that if mixed thoroughly and chilled quickly it did 
not separate. The result of his observations was the first 
lard cooling roll. 

Later Allbright devised a way to make cottonseed oil 
edible by a refining process. He also found how to separate 
oil from stearine. He took beef fat (oleo stock) and ren- 
dered it under a low temperature. By holding it at a warm 
temperature, he caused it to separate and could then press 
out the oleo oil, leaving the oleo stearine. The stearine he 
mixed with refined cottonseed oil—the origin of compound, 
now called shortening. 

Probably Allbright was the first to produce neutral lard. 
He chilled and ground the fats, then rendered them in a 
hot water jacketed kettle at about 150°. The temperature 
was so low that the lard did not take on any flavor. 

Several of his other discoveries of that period indirectly 
affect the packing industry, such as certain improvements 
in manufacturing soaps and salad oils. 

After leaving Fairbanks, W. B. Allbright spent more 
than a dozen years with Swift & Company, in charge of 
the manufacture of edible and inedible fats and oils. Dur- 
ing those years he saw the great need for better packing- 
house machinery and decided to form an equipment firm. 
The Allbright-Nell Co. was organized in 1902. 

Another notable improvement over existing methods— 
a hog dehairing machine using rubberized beater belts— 
was introduced in 1906. Before that time steel scraper 
blades had been used. Allbright’s machine had steel clips 
on the ends of the beaters which were attached to revolv- 
ing shafts. 

In the early 1920’s Allbright pioneered in sanitary ren- 
dering. Most rendering was then done in a steam tank. 
The new system, involving use of internal pressure and 
vacuum, made it possible to render all animal products in 
a single operation and without having to evaporate tank 
water. The method had several advantages. For one thing, 
all proteins were retained. The process resulted in only two 
products, meat scraps and grease. Perhaps most important 
of all, it increased yields and eliminated the obnoxious 
odors of the previous system and improved working con- 
ditions of the rendering departments and the sanitation of 
the entire plant. 

In 1923 while Allbright was touring in Europe, he 
learned of a machine used in Sweden to clean fermented 
casings. He called on the manufacturer and arranged to 
have two machines shipped to his plant. As soon as they 
were set up, he started experimenting on cleaning fer- 
mented casings. One day some hog casings happened to 
be put through without fermentation and came out fairly 
clean. This opened up new possibilities. Allbright found 
that fresh casings could best be cleaned by employing three 
machines—one for crushing the casing and loosening the 
slime, the second to strip the slime from the casing and 
the third to finish the cleaning. Fresh casing cleaning was 
immediately accepted by packers. 

In addition to his many inventions, Allbright deserves 
credit for making many processing improvements available 
commercially. Among these are the viscera inspection and 
separating tables which were invented by Dr. A. O. Lundell 
of Allbright-Nell. 
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N 1915, with little fanfare, a book on packinghouse 

construction was published. That book profoundly 
affected the packing industry. It is still considered an au- 
thority. At the time it was written there was little published 
material on the subject. Few packers, in fact, had given 
serious thought to 
building design. 

Only nine years 
earlier the federal 
meat inspection law 
had been passed. It 
brought packers 
face to face with the 
fact that they would 
have to make some 
improvements in 
physical plant facili- 
ties. The act might 
be said to represent 
the start of architec- 
tural designing in 
the meat industry. 

H. Peter Henschien, the author of that book, had opened 
his own architectural office in Chicago the year before. 
Though he states in his preface that his aim was to present 
a complete treatise on the subject, he now admits that 
naturally he would not put everything he knew in the book 
since its purpose was mainly to bring in business. He in- 
cluded enough ideas, however, and so practical and ad- 
vanced was his thinking, that even today—almost 40 years 
later—the book is regarded as a reliable source of informa- 
tion on multi-story packinghouse design. Many pages of 
illustrations make it a practical, usable reference. It is 
long since out of print. 

Since the publication of that book, H. P. Henschien’s 
company has designed some 300 packing plants and cold 
storage warehouses. For one firm alone he has designed 
more than 80 buildings. One of these—a large branch 
house—was selected by the Brooklyn Chamber of Com- 
merce as the best commercial structure erected in 1934 in 
Brooklyn. Henschien is still active as a packinghouse archi- 
tect, in the firm of Henschien, Everds & Crombie. 

An issue of Architecture and Design published in Sep- 
tember 1945 is devoted to the work of this firm. Pictured 
in it are buildings for an impressive list of leading packers 
—one or more buildings of John Morrell & Co., Rath 
Packing Co., Oscar Mayer & Co., Neuhoff Bros., Tobin 
Packing Co., Cudahy Packing Co., E. Kahn’s Sons Co., 
Roegelein Provision Co., Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle 
Co., Nuckolls Packing Co., Dubuque Packing Co., Emge 
& Sons, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Krey Packing Co., Richter 
Food Products, American Packing Co., Lykes Bros. Pack- 
ing Plant, Fred Dold & Sons, East Tennessee Packing Co. 
and others. 

In 1930 he was commissioned by the Russian govern- 
ment to design packing plants and establish an American 
type packing industry in that country. These were very 
large multi-story plants. Later he visited there and in- 
spected plants then under construction. 

H. Peter Henschien was the first architectural engineer 
to work extensively in the meat packing field. He received 
his technical education in Oslo, Norway, where he was 
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H. Peter Henschien—Plan Well Before Building 








born in 1881. Arriving in New York in 1902 he was em- 
ployed by Swift & Company as an engineer and designer 
of their buildings in that vicinity. In 1905 he was trans- 
ferred to general headquarters in Chicago and he remained 
there until 1909. Then he entered into partnership with 
D. I. Davis, a designer of packing plants. Davis had many 
years practical experience, most of them as superintendent 
for Swift & Company. 

The year 1914 when Henschien opened his own office 
was perhaps the “psychological time” for a man of fore- 
sight and ability to launch a career as a packinghouse 
architect. Before the passage of the federal meat inspection 
law eight years before, plants were usually poorly planned 
and constructed. The materials used were not of a kind 
best adapted to meet the requirements of the packinghouse. 
Packers usually started with a building or two, adding 
others from time to time as the business grew. The result 
generally was that such plants became costly to operate 
and maintain. From that standpoint the new law favored 
both the plant owner and the public. 

Always in his work, as well as in his book, Henschien 
advocated careful planning. He insisted that whenever a 
new plant or addition to an existing plant was considered, 
a detailed and inclusive study should be made of immedi- 
ate needs and of possible future growth, and that each 
individual building be considered with relation to all other 
buildings and departments. He was familiar with MID 
requirements and regulations. 

Writing of the multi-story plant, with which his book 
was concerned, he said: 

“Practical experience has located the killing department 
on the top floor of the slaughterhouse. In modern plants 
this will be on the fourth floor as livestock can easily be 
driven to this height. With such an arrangement we have 
the livestock conveyed by its own effort to a point from 
which the dressed carcasses and all the by-products can be 
transferred by gravity, or by a minimum of labor, to their 
proper place of storage or manufacture.” 


WITH INVENTION of the process for dry rendering by- 
products in 1920, Henschien was among the first to see 
that it was then both practical and economical to design 
one- and two-story plants with basement instead of the 
multi-story buildings which were needed to house lard and 
grease rendering tanks, with equipment on four or more 
floors. 

At the 1940 convention of the American Meat Institute, 
Henschien spoke on “Design of a One-Story Packing 
Plant.” He told packers that “departure from the standard 
type of multi-story plant offers many interesting possibil- 
ities in the handling of products, reduces labor costs and 
allows savings in construction costs.” Even before 1940 he 
had designed several one- and two-story plants, such as 
Cook at Scottsbluff, Nebr.; Neuhoff at Salem and Lykes 
Bros. at Tampa. He recommended such plants whenever 
the company was located in open space, where land is 
available. The two-story and basement plant, he believes, 
is ideal for the larger packer, while for the small company, 
the one-story and basement plant is most satisfactory. 

He explained that one of the big savings is that it is 
more economical and time saving to move goods horizontal- 


(Turn to page 325) 
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YOUR LOGICAL LIVE STOCK BUYER 





because: 


@ He is qualified to judge, select and deliver the type of live stock 
you need to conduct your business efficiently and profitably. 


e His quarter-century of experience in buying and selling all types 
of hogs enables him to serve you expertly and to your entire 
satisfaction. 


e His 32 years’ experience at National Stock Yards, Illinois, (in 
1919 W. L. Kennett of Louisville assigned him the job of opening 
offices under the name Kennett-Sparks Co.) has endowed him with 
a packer-respected “know-how” that punctuates every transaction 
with confidence and integrity. Since 1931 the H. L. Sparks Co. has 
served packers throughout the United States with an eye to de 
livering satisfaction-plus! 


e Harry L. Sparks makes a point of attending to packer require- 
ments personally . . . operates for your greater convenience at 
National Stock Yards, Bushnell, Peoria and at 18 concentration 
points. The H. L. Sparks Co. ships all over the United States . 
from ten trucking points . . . and by train and truck from National 
Stock Yards, Bushnell, Peoria, Chapin, Quincy, Bluffs, Griggsville, 
Roadhouse and Dallas City in Illinois — from Macon, Palmyra and 
St. Louis in Missouri. 


@ His men are trained here for the country and for other points, to 
know the type of hog you want. 














ia, 
H. L. SPARKS & CO. 





NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, ILLINOIS | 
BUSHNELL AND PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Telephones: UPton 5-1860 * BRidge 8394 2 UPton 3-4016 






Our Country Points Operate Under Name of “Midwest Order Buyers"—All Orders Placed Through Nat'l. Stock Yards, Ill. 
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HUNT 


LIVESTOCK TRANSPORTATION CO. 


701 LIVESTOCK EXCHANGE BLDG. 


OMAHA 


NEBRASKA 


Serving: OMAHA, DENVER, WICHITA, 
ST. JOSEPH and KANSAS CITY 


Major Carrier of Live Stock Out of Omaha Market! 








TELEPHONES: MARKET 9811 and 8986 




















Live Stock HAULING 


Fast! 
Dependable! 
Economical! 
Complete Insurance Coverage! 


V SERVES FROM MIDWEST TO EAST COAST 
\V LOUISVILLE, KY. TO ALL POINTS 
\V LARGE, MODERN EQUIPMENT 


FINCHUM TRUCKING Co. 


Fleet Operator Since 1931 
UNION STOCKYARDS ° INDIANAPOLIS 


Phones: MArket 7341 
IDiewood 0619 


BRANCH OFFICE: LOUISVILLE, KY. Phone: CLAY 2744 
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St. Louis... 


@ NATION'S LARGEST HOG MARKET! 





e@ SECOND IN CALF RECEIPTS! 


@ ONE OF THE LEADING CATTLE AND 
SHEEP MARKETS! 


ST. LOUIS, the conveniently located midwest 
terminal known as the gateway to both East 
and West, is served by twenty-five railroads... 
supervised by U.S. Government . . . boasts a 
strong livestock exchange . . . specializes in 
HONEST WEIGHTS, BONDED BUYERS & 
MARKET AGENCIES, with many other ad- 


vantages offered to the meat packing trade. 


ST. LOUIS LIVESTOCK EXCHANGE 


NATIONAL STOCK YARDS ° ILLINOIS 







| 
| 
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PUBLIC LIVESTOCK MARKETS 


were vital factors in the growth of the packing industry during 


THE SIGNIFICANT SIXTY 


1891 As the era began the Fort Worth market was being born and stock- 
yards had already become important markets at Baltimore, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Denver, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Louisville, 
Omaha, Peoria, Philadelphia, San Antonio, St. Louis National, St. Paul, Sioux 
City and Wichita. 








Early other markets were established at Dayton, Evansville, Jersey City, 
Lancaster, Memphis, Milwaukee, New York, Ogden, Oklahoma City, Portland, 
St. Joseph, Salt Lake City, Sioux Falls, and Spokane. 





The significant trend in the first half of the Sixty was toward centraliza- 


tion of livestock marketing, packing centers and markets. 





1921 | MIDWAY IN THE SIGNIFICANT SIXTY 
recognizing the importance of Central Markets, Congress passed the Packers 


and Stockyards Act of 1921 to insure open competitive markets and reasonable 





stockyard services for everyone on fair and equal terms. 


Shortly after the turn of the Sixty additional Central Markets were estab- 
lished at Houston, Joplin, Los Angeles, St. Louis, San Francisco, Springfield, 
Stockton and West Fargo. 


The significant trend in the second half has been the improvement of 
marketing facilities, services and methods, the extension of government regula- 
tion, supervision and market reporting and the development of a marketing 


system to serve the expanding needs of stockmen and packers. 








195 1 | In the Sixty ahead, the market needs of the Livestock and Meat Indus- 
try will be served by the members of the 





AMERICAN STOCK YARDS ASSOCIATION 


1330 TERMINAL TOWER a CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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INDIANAPOLITS.... 


the Largest Hog Shipping Market in the United States! 


@ Come to Indianapolis where capable, experienced, reliable order buyers are at 


your service. 


@ Indianapolis always has a goodly supply of the kind and type of hogs to suit your 


needs. “Selection” requires volume and you’re sure to find it here! 


e@ If you are now a buyer of INDIANA HOGS, we take this opportunity to express 
our sincere appreciation for your constant support which has made Indianapolis the 
Number-One Hog Shipping Market in the United States. 


@ If you are not now a buyer of INDIANA HOGS, we invite your patronage. Once 
you buy “INDIANA” you'll be back for more! 


INDIANAPOLIS LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE 


INDIANAPOLIS STOCKYARDS INDIANAPOLIS 21, INDIANA 
























Ze |47 YEARS'||| HERRFIL BROTHERS 


Stockh |EXPERIENCE 


Order . es 
Rp | 
uger | 
Over 30 Years of Hog Buying Service 


in 
Indiana * 
is Stockyards . 
-altdia napolis st eo 2927 | | Stock Yards 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Frankfort Stockyards ‘weiawa 


Telephone Frankfort 2233 
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L.H.McMURRAY Inc PHONE: MARKET 2722 
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W. L. KENNETT joined his father, P. C. 
Kennett, in 1892 and firm name was 
changed to P. C. Kennett & Son. In 
1915 P. C. Kennett retired. Business 
continued to expand into other mar- 
kets. 





F. L. MURRAY began buying hogs in 
1897. In 1917 formed the firm of F. L. 
Murray Co., livestock order buyers at 
Nashville, Tenn., which was consoli- 
dated with P. C. Kennett & Son in 
1918 to form new concern of Kennett- 
Murray Co. 





R. J. COLINA began his livestock 
career in 1900 at Cincinnati Union 
Stock Yards, with later activity in 
Ilinois and Missouri. Established own 
firm in Cincinnati in 1913, in 1918 
merged into the K-M organization. 
Now executive managing partner. 


KENNETT- MURRAY 


LIVESTOCK BUYING ORGANIZATION 


....» America’s Largest, 
Oldest and Leading 
Livestock Buying Service! , 





. ©. KENNETT began business in 
1866 at Bourbon House Stock Yards, 
Louisville, Ky., buying livestock for a 
limited number of slaughterers. 


S INCE those early days when P. C. Kennett began buying livestock 


for a limited number of slaughterers, we have aimed at supplying the 


exactly types of livestock that your business requires for profitable, efficient 


operation. Today the KENNETT-MURRAY organization is spread over 


the mid-west, south and east . . . strategically located to serve you better 


than at any time in our long history. 


KENNETT-MURRAY extends thanks to all of you who have patronized 


our organization for these many years. We pledge continuing satisfaction 


and the same consideration of every order, large and small, that packers 


throughout the country have come to expect from K-M. 


Kennett-Murray is staffed with capable, experienced men at all important buying 


centers, plus 30 concentration yards, under personal direction of company prin- 


cipals. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
DAYTON, OHIO. 

DETROIT, MICH. .... Del Rice 
FLORENCE, S. C. ced. MeCrocklin 
FORT WAYNE, IND. ..................P. R. Whiting 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. .............. Cc. J. Renard 
JONESBORO, ARK. .................... Wm. Barrett 
LAFAYETTE, IND......................W. K. Oyler 


....J. A. Wehinger 
A. R. Hostetter 


C. W. Brooks 
P. B. Stewart 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
PAYNE, OHIO. 
JACKSON, MISS. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. . 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
OMAHA, NEB. ....... 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


John Anderson 
..H. J. Hennessy 
Chandler Scott 
..T. L. Murray 
..R. J. Colina 

J. T. Brown 
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ly than vertically. This was supported by results of tests in 
typical plants which he had supervised. With such im- 
portant savings in time and money, he concluded, this 
“may become the deciding factor in the arrangement and 
planning of future plants and in the expansion of plants 
now built.” 

Through the years Henschien has taken an important 





part in the technical and construction committees of the 
American Meat Institute. He has repeatedly served as 
program chairman of the technical meetings and as chair- 
man of the committee on price awards. His influence on 
packing plant design, both directly through his own work 
and indirectly through adoption of his ideas, has been 
highly significant. 


Erwin O. Freund—He Made Sausage Look Good 


OR centuries sausage makers stuffed their product into 
animal casings. These natural casings were usually 
at hand and they possessed most of the qualities required. 
Probably few, if any, of those old-time sausage kings 
dreamed anything might supplant the natural casing. 
In 1926 a brand 
new sausage casing, 
made of cellulose, 
was announced to 
the industry — an 
event which was to 
revolutionize the 
sausage business. 
New sales and mer- 
chandising tech- 
niques made _possi- 
ble by the artificial 
casing marked 1926 
as the start of the 
modern sausage in- 
dustry. The devel- 
opment, moreover, 
played a large part in changing the attitude of the public 
and the meat industry toward processed meats. 

Many years earlier Erwin O. Freund first conceived the 
idea of an artificial casing. He realized that the ideal cas- 
ing would be one with a uniform predetermined thickness, 
width and length, permeable to smoke and made of domes- 
tic raw materials normally plentiful. He understood the 
needs of the sausage manufacturer because he had spent 
his business life in the animal casing industry. 

With courage and vision, Freund proceeded toward his 
goal. In 1916 he established a fellowship at the Mellon In- 
stitute of Industrial Research at Pittsburgh to develop his 
idea, beginning a program of continuous research to im- 
prove old and develop new artificial casing products. Only 
after ten years of continuous work at Mellon Institute was 
a satisfactory product produced on a commercially prac- 
tical basis. 

The product was a seamless, transparent tubing of re- 
generated cellulose, water and glycerine which possessed 
the strength to withstand handling and stuffing strains. It 
could be easily penetrated by smoke; it remained stable in 
the presence of heat, water, meat juices and curing agents; 
it was non-toxic; it was uniform in size and length, and 
it had elasticity to stretch and shrink with the meat and 
to adhere closely. 

When manufacture of the product started in 1926, the 
sausage industry was assured of a constant supply of cas- 
ings, which would not be influenced by the rate of animal 
slaughter or other uncontrollable factors. Mass production 


methods were then introduced into sausage making. 


Frankfurts by the millions are eaten every year by Amer- 
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icans. Most of those produced today are skinless frank- 
furts, a product made possible by another of Freund’s early 
inventions—the Nojax casing. 

Other pioneering by Freund and his company, the Vis- 
king Corporation, enabled packers to employ modern mer- 
chandising methods used by some of their competitors. 
For Freund, the aggressive leader in this new field, did not 
stop at producing artificial casings. After many years of 
research the Visking company perfected colored inks suit- 
able for imprinting casings. As a result, each sausage 
producer could permanently and effectively identify his 
products and give them the eye appeal so vital in self-serv- 
ice selling. 

In the following years Freund and his staff developed 
fibrous and other special cellulose casings for smoked meats 
and large sausage and to fill particular needs of the in- 
dustry. During World War II, at the request of the gov- 
ernment, the company produced tubing of unsupported 
film made from polyethylene and vinyl resins and later 
developed polyethylene tubing and sheeting. Shortly after 
the war the company was asked to make a film with special 
properties to be used for a margarine package which would 
permit coloring without breaking the package. This film 
is also used by the meat packing and cheese industries. 


He Frightened Everyone 


N THE era of the muckraking crusades “The Jungle,” 
which supposedly exposed conditions in the packing- 
houses, represented the supreme effort. It was dynamite. 
Not only was it the most vicious attack, but it concerned 
meat, the most important food consumed by man. 
However, in the 
end the effect of the 
attack was good— 
both for the packers 
and for the public. 
And so Upton Sin- 
clair contributed, 
although perhaps in 
a negative sense, to 
the progress of the 
packing industry. 
Certainly his ex- 
posé accelerated the 
attention which 
packers were pay- 
ing to sanitation. 
Many of them had 
already attacked this problem with considerable success. 
One noticeable difference between the Chicago plants and 





(Turn to page 328) 









P.G. GRAY COMPANY 


BROKERS 


Nearing tts 


SIXTIETH 














auntversary! 


= The P. G. Gray Company, Boston, Brokers and 
Commission Merchants in beef and pork products 
is now in its fifty-seventh year in business. The 
company was founded in May, 1895, by P. G. Gray, 
who had been associated with Morris & Company 
in Chicago and went east in 1888 to open the Mor- 
ris Boston branch. L. E. Griffin, pioneer member 


of the brokerage firm, resigned from Morris’ in 





July 1895 to become associated with Gray in the 





new enterprise. 









=» H. G. Davy joined the firm in 1896, retaining 
his association until his death in 1937. G. E. Tay- 





lor, formerly with S. & S., joined the company in 





1913. In 1898 a partnership consisting of P. G. 
Gray, L. E. Griffin and H. G. Davy was formed, 
in which form the organization continued the busi- 


ness until Gray’s death in 1911. Messrs. Griffin and 






Davy bought out the Gray interests and Taylor 





became a partner in 1920. Upon Davy’s death in 





1937, his interests were acquired by Griffin and 






Taylor, who have been the owners of the business 





since that time. 










Associated in the handling of sales are Richard 
K. Griffin, Norman M. Appleyard, Jr. and Charles 
J. Cawley. 











Mr. Griffin passed away suddenly on October 5, 





1951. Business will be carried on as usual by the 





remaining organization. 








a /eletypewnrtter; Boston 550 
a /elephone; Lafayette 3-3260 











_148 STATE STREET, BOSTON 9, MASS. _ 









































The Vibberts .. . 


known also as the four V’s — Harry Sr., Jack, Bob 
and Harry Jr. represent outstanding packers. 


® 


@ Harry Sr. left a good job as sales manager to start this busi- 
ness for the boys and the four V’s have been going to town 
ever since. The boys all went to college as well as serving in 
World War II. Robert and Harry had no previous business 
experience when they joined their dad and Jack. 


e The background of Harry J. Vibbert, Sr., in the meat packing 
industry covers the pioneering of car route distribution and later 
actively participating in branch house development, qualifying 


him as an expert in marketing meats and meat products. 


@ A look into his past shows him associated with Schwartzchild 
& Sulzberger at Chicago, Buffalo and Dubuque, Iowa from 
1908-1914, and from 1914-1921 with Wilson & Co., at Chicago, 
Albert Lea, Minn., Savannah, Ga., Jacksonville, Fla., Norfolk, 
Va., and Baltimore, Md., then from 1921-1928 with Allied 
Packers at Detroit and Boston, and with Hygrade Food Products 
Co. at Wheeling, New York, Pittsburgh, and Detroit from 
1928-1944; and since 1944 


Be ans 





VIBBERT & SONS 
attasteloemaacncion 


DETROIT 16, MICHIGAN 
Room 601 e Telephone: WO 2-8444 
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PIONEERS OF MOTOR CARRIER SERVICE 


Eye ia the South! 


k, Bob : ; 
% Serving the Mid-West and All Points South! Every one of our trailers is now 
equipped with six inches of insulation | 
% Fast, Safe, Dependable, Economical Transportation! | 
throughout and a heavy-duty Thermo | 
— 87 Tractor-Trailer Units Equipped for Hauling Meat! 
b quipp , H 
ae King mechanical unit, thermostatically 
‘ving in | 
ee Te 2-Man Driving Teams Assure "Non-Stop" Service! controlled, capable of maintaining any 
packing 
—— desired temperature from below zero 
a | %& Cargo Insurance Carried Far Above Legal Minimums 
a . Required! up ...from loading dock to destination! 
chicago, : 
Norfolk, 
Allied 
roducts 
it from 





s | REFRIGERATED TRANSPORT CO., Inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 1206 SYLVAN RD., S. W. e Phone: FRanklin 1451, Long Distance: 383 e ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS NEW ORLEANS, LA. ORLANDO, FLORIDA MOULTRIE, GEORGIA DALLAS, TEXAS 
1411 S. Michigan Avenue Gentilly Hwy. & Downman Rd. 22 Orange Blossom Trail Telephone 944R 910 S. Pearl St., Room 210 
Telephone WAbash 2-0106 Telephone VAlley 0092 Telephone 8645 Telephone PRospect 5558 


2-8444 
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the local New England plants was that the large plants 
were cleaner. The tightening of the federal meat inspection 
laws which resulted from “The Jungle” and other criticisms 
of the day gave packers the protection and prestige of the 
national government. 

In 1904 Sinclair spent seven weeks in Chicago. He 
sat at night in the homes of workers, making notes as they 
told their stories. By day he wandered about the yards. He 
dressed as a worker and found that by the simple device 
of carrying a dinner pail he could go anywhere and that, 
as long as he kept moving, he went unnoticed. When he 
wanted to observe something more carefully he would pass 
again and again through the same room. 

Sinclair had established a reputation as a reporter. Per- 
haps this partly explains why the book, with its obvious 
bias, could have caused the storm it did. The book was 
not reporting, however, for its every phrase was tinged 
with a strong emotional quality designed to play on the 
sympathy of readers and to bring anger and resentment. 
It told the story of an immigrant family whose high hopes 
of good, stable jobs were dashed one by one as the “real” 
conditions in the stockyards were revealed. The hero, 
Jurgis, a big, strong man, readily got a job in the huge 
Durham plant. As he met workers of his nationality dur- 
ing his first few days in Chicago, many scandalous prac- 
tices and situations were related to him. 

Some semblance of truth infiltrated Sinclair’s accounts. 
For instance, the packers (and almost all other large-scale 
employers) did send agents to Europe for workers. 

The book dealt with what the author termed the “con- 
demned meat industry.” It referred to the monopoly 
charges. “Jurgis had learned by this time that Packing- 


town was really not a number of firms at all, but one great 
firm, the Beef Trust. And every week the managers of it 
got together and compared notes, and there was one scale 
for all workers in the yards and one standard of efficiency.” 

The most harmful charges were, of course, those dealing 
with sanitary conditions and practices in the meat plants, 
Perhaps the best answer to Sinclair’s allegations is con- 
tained in the report of a special Department of Agriculture 
investigating committee which visited the Chicago plants, 
A summary of some of the committee’s comments with re- 
spect to “The Jungle” will be found on page 91. 

The packers’ answer appeared in a series of articles by 
J. Ogden Armour in the Saturday Evening Post. Then Sin. 
clair, furiously angry, wrote a magazine article, boarded 
the first train to New York and stalked into the office of 
Everybody's Magazine. This journal had just electrified 
the country with an exposure of Wall Street methods. The 
editor read Sinclair’s article, accepted it on the spot and 
stopped the presses on the May issue. 

The Everybody’s article, which charged one packer with 
bribery in attempting to conceal the disposition of con. 
demned carcasses and rehashed some of the packers’ trou- 
bles with state food laws, was expected to blow the roof 
off. However, it appeared on the newsstands on April 20, 
the day following the San Francisco earthquake and fire. 

Sinclair wrote President Roosevelt who replied that he 
was having the Department of Agriculture investigate the 
matter. Sinclair informed the President that such a course 
was like asking a burglar to determine his own guilt. He 
suggested that the President undertake a “secret and confi- 
dential investigation.” This was done (see page 92), al- 
though Sinclair charged the packers set the stage. 


Leaders in Animal Agriculture 


HIS article on the people whose contributions to 

the industry during the “Significant Sixty” years 

have been, in our opinion, among the most signifi- 
cant, did not seem complete without recognizing some of 
the advances made by agriculture. 

Although he is being mentioned only briefly here, 
perhaps the one man who stood between the packers, the 
reformers and the livestock producers in 1906, and who 
worked hard to bring practical good out of the controversy 
over inspection, was James “Tama Jim” Wilson, who 
served as Secretary of Agriculture in the cabinets of Mc- 
Kinley, Roosevelt 
and Taft. Born in 
1835 in Ayrshire, 
Scotland of farming 
stock, young Wilson 
came to America 
with his parents 
when he was 16 
years old. The fam- 
ily moved to Tama 
County, Ia., in 1855 
and Wilson began 
farming in 1861. 

Wilson served in 
the Iowa assembly, 
as state railway 
commissioner an d 





regent of the State University. He was director of the 
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agricultural experiment station, and was also professor 
of agriculture at lowa State College. He was a successful 
farmer along scientific lines and influenced practices in 
lowa and adjoining states. 

Prior to passage of the Meat Inspection Act, the Depart- 
ment and its bureaus, under Wilson’s direction, were strik- 
ing out to eradicate and control animal disease and to 
introduce new crops into this country. Wilson quietly col- 
lected facts and took the middle course during the furore 
over meat inspection and pure foods, refusing to be swayed 
by the extremists of either side. During 1906 he visited 
many meat plants to give the packers help in applying the 
new regulations. 

Wilson represents both agriculture and government. 
Who are the men who have devoted their lives to animal 
agriculture—and thus to the meat industry? 

In a business so large and so many-faceted as the live- 
stock industry, the greatest contribution cannot easily be 
determined. If one considers that the men in livestock are 
divided into those who grow cattle, those who raise sheep 
and still others who produce hogs, the reluctance to single 


out one person is understandable. Furthermore, a man may j 


be outstanding in the breeding of cattle, but may not in- 
clude cattle feeding in his activities. 
We have, therefore, selected a man to typify the impor- 


tant advances made in each of the major livestock fields. § 


In addition, one or two individuals whose work, in a gen- 
eral way, has greatly improved the status of the livestock 
and meat industry are included. 
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Albert K. Mitchell— Cowman 
HEN it comes to that important phase of cattle 


WV vsising breeding or livestock improvement, Al- 
bert K. Mitchell of Albert, N. Mex., stands out as one of 
the most constructive, progressive and effective leaders. 
Probably no one has given more willingly of his ability, 
his time and his means to problems 
affecting the livestock industry. 

Albert Mitchell started rather 
young as a Hereford breeder. When 
he was only two his father, evidently 
with a vision that his young son was 
going to become an able cowman, 
bought six head of registered Here- 
ford heifers. These built the founda- 
tion for one of the outstanding herds 
in America. 

Albert liked the cattle raising busi- 
ness. When he reached college age he 
left the ranch reluctantly only long enough to get his degree 
in agriculture at Cornell university. Then he went home 
and succeeded in developing one of the finest registered 
Hereford herds, as well as commercial herds, in the coun- 
try. He has done a great deal more, as the following para- 
graphs will indicate. 





One channel of his leadership has been his participation 
in the great livestock expositions—the Southwestern, the 
American Royal, the National Western and the Interna- 
tional. He has been a director of the last two since 1937 
and since 1942 has served as vice president of the National 
Western. Always a champion of the educational and, from 
the packer’s standpoint at least, the most useful events of 
a show, he has been especially active in promoting and in 
judging the carload competitions of feeder cattle and bulls. 

He was appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture to the 
Agricultural Research Policy Committee under the Re- 
search and Marketing Act. Here he and others, including 
the late H. E. Babcock, made their influence felt in a pro- 
gram to strengthen research in the livestock and meat fields 
through careful planning. 

From 1934 through 1938 he served as a director of the 
Regional Agricultural Credit Corporation of Santa Fe. 
N. Mex. He brought to this board a knowledge of the cour- 
age and character of livestock producers in the dark de- 
pression days when these qualities were perhaps a more 
important basis of credit than the value of the collateral to 
be pledged. 

Realizing the importance of a permanent credit system 
to serve the livestock industry, he accepted membership 
on the original board of directors of the Albuquerque 
Statewide Production Credit Association and has continued 
to serve this association. As a director of the Denver 
branch of the Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City. his 
broad knowledge of the economic and financial problems 
of the range livestock industry have been valuable. 

One of his most important national public services was 
as chairman of the livestock industry advisory committee 
on foot-and-mouth disease. With his executive ability, his 
knowledge of the Spanish language, of Mexico and the 
Mexican people, he was able to appraise the problems from 
the Mexican viewpoint as well as our own and established 
the basis for friendly cooperation with that government. 

As a member of the Board of Trustees of Cornell uni- 
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versity for many years, Albert Mitchell has worked on the 
planning and development committee for the college of 
agriculture and the agricultural experiment stations. 

Always willing to represent the livestock interests of the 
country wherever he could be of service, he is a member 
and former chairman of the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board. He is also a former president of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association, of the New Mexico Cattle 
Growers’ Association and of the American Hereford As- 
sociation. He has actively participated in many top level 
conferences dealing with soil conservation. He assisted in 
the work with the grasshopper plague a few years ago and 
in many other problems concerning public lands and 
grazing. 

His contribution to the progress of the Quarter Horse, 
so important on the western ranch, came in the field of 
diplomacy. Under his presidency for three years, the fac- 
tionalism which had developed in the association largely 
disappeared and today there is a solvent registry associa- 
tion directed to the welfare and progress of the Quarter 
Horse. 

With all this, Albert K. Mitchell still maintains and op- 
erates one of the great cattle producing ranches of the 
United States. both in size and quality, registered and 
commercial. He probably registers more Herefords, year- 
in, year-out, than anyone in the country. He has gained 
the respect of the entire cattle industry for his ability, his 
integrity and his unselfish service. 


The Funks—Cattle Feeders 


N THE feeding end of the cattle business it is even 

more challenging to select the outstanding individual. 
In the period covered by this history this country has had 
many important cattle feeders. Well known today, for in- 
stance, are the names of Ferd Schmidt of Delmar, lowa; 
J. F. Mommsen of Miles, lowa, and Karl Hoffman of Ida 
Grove, lowa. Others prominent in the Midwest are John 
Hubly of Mason City and the Funk family of Bloomington, 
Ill. Not all successful cattle feeders locate in the Corn Belt; 
any list of notables in the field would include Paul Thomp- 
son, Terre Haute, Ind.; Harry Farr and Warren Montfort, 
both of Greeley, Colo. 

All things considered, the Funk family was chosen, as 
both typical and outstanding, to represent the cattle feeder. 
This family has been feeding cattle since 1830. They feed 
today somewhere from 3,000 to 5,000 a year, and they are 
also in the improvement end of the feeding business. The 
fourth generation at the Funk Farms has charge of re- 
search in field seed corn, and progress is continually being 
made in their laboratories. 

The original Isaac Funk settled in Illinois in 1824. In- 
stead of taking an interest in only the timber land, he saw 
the possibility of harvesting grass in the form of livestock 
and meat. He soon got into the meat production business 
in a large way while his neighbors were content to produce 
only enough for family use or at the most for a local 
community. 

The early activities of the Funk family were closely con- 
nected with those of the packing industry. The Funks were 
producing meat animals on a comparatively large scale 
when the major livestock center was Buffalo. (As recounted 
elsewhere in this book, the meat packing business started 
in the East, for the people and the livestock were there. 
The peak of meat packing in Buffalo came about 1825. By 
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that year the corn country had started to move west. From 
1845 to 1860 Cincinnati was the meat packing center. Sev- 
eral factors caused the next change, to Chicago, among 
them the country’s moving farther west and the Civil War. ) 

The Funks channeled animals, on occasion, to Buffalo, 
and later to Cincinnati. However, most of them went to 
the growing urban centers in the Midwest. They drove 
their animals up through what is now Chicago to Milwau- 
kee. There the meat was put on boats and sent to other 
centers on the Great Lakes. The trip to Milwaukee was 
not made in a day, and it seemed convenient to the Funk 
herdsmen to rest their cattle and swine overnight on the 
present site of the Chicago Art Institute. 

The Funk feeding operations are broad, extensive and 
complex. When one thinks of the Funk Farms it is gen- 
erally of the fine Herefords they turn out. These animals 
are bought in Texas and on the Plains and are headed 
toward premium condition. However, the Funks also do 
something which is done by few others specializing in the 
quality market—a regular part of the program each year 
is finishing “common” cattle. 

An interesting chapter in the fascinating history of hy- 
brid seed corn was unfolded on the Funk Farms, which are 
even known as the “birthplace of commercial hybrid corn.” 
\ grandson of Isaac, Eugene D. Funk, grew up on his 
father’s 2.200-acre farm in Illinois in the period following 
the Civil War. From his father, LaFayette Funk, Eugene 
learned at first-hand the possibilities and the limitations of 
livestock and crop breeding. In 1888 he entered Yale uni- 
versity where he studied for three years. Instead of com- 
pleting his fourth year at college he went to Europe to 
study agriculture. Fired by the vision of what he had seen, 
he returned and organ‘zed extensive work in seed improve- 
ment. 

Funk’s 90-Day was developed. It was in no sense a 
hybrid as these are known today, but it established the 
principles of combining unrelated strains as a step in im- 





When Isaac Funk stuck his plow into the ground of 
Funk farms for the first time in 1824, this tree looked 
down on the virgin Illinois soil. It was a favorite of the 
late Eugene D, Funk, and is admired by his sens (left 
to right) Ted, Paul, Gene, jr., and Lafayette Funk. 
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provement. He went on to greater accomplishments. The 
Funk Bros. Seed Co. became the first corn breeder to en- 
gage on a large commercial scale in ear-to-row tests of seed 
stock. Hand-pollination was started on the Funk Farms in 
1903. Some years later the family added Jim Holbert to 
the research staff. Dr. Holbert has probably originated 
more successful hybrids than any other man, with all the 
implication that fact holds for greater livestock production. 


Winder— Sheep Rancher 


N THE sheep industry it was also felt that no one in- 

dividual could adequately represent the vastly differ- 
ent western and eastern segments but that someone should 
be selected to typify each one. 

No rancher is more typical of the western sheep industry 
than G. N. (Norm) Winder. He was 
born in Salt Lake City, a member of 
a prominent pioneer family which 
has produced sheep in many sections 
of the western country, including 
Nevada, Colorado and Utah. After 
graduating from the University of 
Utah he moved, in 1920, to Colorado 
with his father, who was one of the 
first sheep growers in the northwest- 
ern part of that state. 

At present he runs approximately 
7,500 head of high quality crossbred 
ewes in a typical western range operation. His sheep graze 
the high country under the control of the U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice during the summer; they use his base properties, land 
owned or controlled by him, in the spring and fall, and 
the public domain land during the winter. This territory 
extends from 75 to 100 miles in length. 

Northwestern Colorado is famous for the quality of its 
lamb production and about 85 per cent of the lambs which 
Norm Winder raises are marketed as milk-fed, grass-fat 
lambs of the mutton type. The wool coming from the 
Winder flocks range from three-eighths to high half-blood, 
with some fine. 

Winder’s interests, however, are not confined solely to 
his personal business; they extend to the broad aspects of 
the industry and its advancement. After serving as head 
of the Colorado Wool Growers Association and as vice 
president of the National Wool Growers Association for 
several years, he was elected president of the National 
in January, 1943, and served during four years of the diff- 
cult World War II period. Also, keenly interested in the 
promotion of the products of the sheep industry, he has 
been the National Wool Growers Association’s representa- 
tive on the board of directors of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board and in 1951 was elected vice chairman. 

He is chairman of the National Lamb Industry Commit- 
tee, organized in 1945 and composed of representatives of 
all segments of the industry. This group is interested in 
the welfare not only of the feeder but the processor and 
retailer as well. 

Winder is a director of the Denver Union Stockyards 
Co. He has a strong conviction about the value and need 
for central markets and is a firm believer in, and promoter 
of, free enterprise and having as many avenues as possible 
in the marketing of both wool and lambs. 

To broaden his knowledge and understanding of the 
sheep industry, Winder last year toured Australia and 
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New Zealand to see how wool growers of Australia, where 
the largest amount of wool in the world is produced, handle 
their flocks. His older son, a graduate of Colorado A & M 
College. has also been studying various phases of the wool 
growing industry of Australia as a special student. A 
genial. friendly and humble person, Winder has won the 
sincere respect of the industry for his integrity and his 
knowledge and understanding which cover all phases of 
the sheep producing and the marketing industry. 


Renk — Midwestern Sheepman 
YW ILLIAM F. RENK of Sun Prairie, Wis., is widely 


and favorably known as one of the nation’s lead- 
ing purebred breeders of sheep and representative of feed- 
ers in the eastern segment of the industry. His animals 
consistently are judged winners in the leading livestock 
shows. Besides these operations, so 
discriminating is his judgment and 
knowledge of sheep husbandry that 
he has been called upon to judge 
sheep at most of the big livestock 
shows of this country and Canada. 
He has judged at the International 
Live Stock Exposition 14 times. 

W. F. Renk was born on the farm 
where he now resides in 1875. This 
farm has always had sheep on it, for 
his father raised them when he was 
a boy. In 1898, after graduating 
from the short course in agriculture at the University of 
Wisconsin, William Renk started a purebred flock of 
Shropshire sheep as a specialty of his general farm opera- 
tions. Incentive for this undertaking was gained by win- 
ning first place in a sheep judging contest conducted by the 
University of Wisconsin. 

In 1906 he added purebred Hampshires to his flocks. 
These flocks have continued until today. The family is the 
oldest breeder of Hampshire sheep on the North American 
continent. The Shropshires were dispersed in 1949 and 
have been supplanted by an outstanding flock of Suffolks. 
Renk made trips to Europe to select the foundations for 
his flocks, particularly the Hampshires, in 1907 and 1909. 
He again went to Europe last summer, visiting England 
and nine countries on the Continent. 

The sheep business is not the only enterprise of Wm. F. 
Renk & Sons So., the first farm family corporation set up 
in this country. They are large producers of hybrid seed 
corn and certified seed grains, have a herd of 100 Holstein 
cattle, a herd of purebred Angus cattle and feed a large 
number of cattle and hogs for market each year. Animals 
from the Renk sheep flock have been purchased as founda- 
tion stock by breeders throughout the United States, Mex- 
ico, Canada and Hawaii. 

Besides his purebred operations, Renk has fed commer- 
cial lambs, beginning in 1909. A maximum of 18,000 was 
fed in 1934. The Renks discontinued lamb feeding in 1943 
when they sold their commercial feedlot at Columbus, Wis. 
Not only with livestock but in crop husbandry as well, the 
Renk farms are excellent examples of the best farming 
practices, utilizing such methods as large acreages of al- 
falfa: the pedigreed grains and corn; liming and fertiliz- 
ing, and modern machinery. 

William Renk has always been interested in livestock 
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judging and done much to encourage young men, especially 
4-H and FFA boys, in the work. He has been generous 
with his time in organizations whose purpose is to improve 
the sheep industry. He has served as president of the Wis- 
consin Livestock Breeders Association, the Wisconsin 
Sheep Breeders Association, the American Shropshire Reg- 
istry Association and American Hampshire Breeders Ass’n. 


Pemberton— The Meat Hog 


N THE swine industry the name of Rollie Pemberton 
with his experience as a hog producer, his record 
as a swine show judge and his consistent and effective 
boosting of the meat type hog—ranks high. For years he 
has been a staunch advocate of a meat hog. It was actually 
his work on carcass cutout demon- 
strations that led to the widespread 
realization of the value ofa meat hog. 
Pemberton has advocated a hog buy- 
ing system under which the producer 
who markets a better yielding hog is 
recognized by a better price. 

The key to the promotional and 
improvement program that is now 
being sponsored by the Hampshire 
Swine Registry under Secretary Pem- 
berton’s direction is that the expan- 
sion of any purebred breed of hogs 





must come through the commercial pork grower. 

Pemberton was born in Iowa and raised on a livestock 
farm. He began farming in the spring of 1912 and shipped 
his first load of hogs to Chicago that fall during the Inter- 
national. These hogs were grade Hampshires or “Thin 
Rinds” which at the time the market trade called the belted 
hog. Pemberton purchased two Hampshire sows at the 
show, his start in the purebred swine business, and two 
years later he was exhibiting purebred Hampshires at the 
lowa State Fair. 

He started his swine judging career in 1919. He has 
judged all breeds of hogs, both breeding stock and bar- 
rows, at state and national shows for 30 consecutive years, 
including eight at the International. He participated in all 
of the National Swine Shows, from the first in 1916, to the 
last one in San Francisco at the 1938 World’s Fair when 
he judged two breeds. He has served as superintendent of 
swine at the Junior Livestock Show at Sioux City and the 
Ak-Sar-Ben in Omaha. 

In 1929 Pemberton joined the Eastern lowa Market As- 
sociation as a hog buyer at Toledo, Ia. He built the busi- 
ness to the point where the firm handled 500 cars of hogs 
a year, shipping largely to eastern packers and selling hogs 
on foot as well as on the rail. The last four years of his 
hog buying were with the Cudahy Bros. Co. He left that 
field in 1937 to become executive secretary of the lowa 
Swine Producers’ Association. Working with all segments 
of the industry, he was responsible for many swine im- 
provement projects which have been put into effect by 
breed associations and by meat packing companies during 
recent years. 

The year 1938 was important in the hog industry for 
the first on-foot and carcass cutout demonstration was 
conducted at Wilson & Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia., with the 
packer, lowa State college extension service and the lowa 
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Drouicioner 


Daily xs Weekly “ Yearly, — Jt Couers the Industry 


IF IT WERE NOT for the atomic 
bomb, television, and other won- 
ders of science, this might be called 
the age of information. Never be- 
fore has so much reading material 
been poured out on the public. 
And, never have so many maga- 
zines, journals, bulletins and pam- 
phlets been directed at the prob- 
lems of specific industries. 

THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER is 
part of this tremendous flood of 
print but more, and in contrast 
with hundreds of trade publications, it is a very part of the 
industry it serves. The meat industry and the PROVISIONER 
literally grew up together during these past 60 significant 
years. 

There is a romance in meat packing—a kind of enduring 
satisfaction and wonderment to see muddy, unsightly live- 
stock transformed, in a matter of minutes, into sides and 
cuts of wholesome meat. 

There is a romance, too, in publishing the PRovisionER— 
of seeing it come alive from a group of ideas and photo- 
graphs and statistics early in the week to a finished maga- 
zine of helpful information to readers across the nation. 

The meat industry has expanded through the years and 
the PROVISIONER with it. The early issues were newsy ones, 
full of short matter and market reports—sort of statistical 
clearing houses. Times have changed and the needs of 
readers have changed. Today the PROVISIONER is proudly 
a combination feature and news magazine. There are few 
publications like it left in the weekly field. Hundreds of 
once-weeklies have mutated to the easier monthly schedules. 
The PROVISIONER has helped develop the present style of 
highly-illustrated, feature-article journalism into trade work 
and has, at the same time, retained the timeliness of weekly 
news for its readers. Its prime objective is to print every- 
thing it has space for that is pertinent to the meat industry. 
It informs, interprets, alerts and aids the industry on scores 
of subjects. 

The Provisioner has grown physically. In May of 1951, 
it occupied a completely remodeled building in Chicago’s 
fast-growing commercial center on the Near North side. The 
first floor contains the advertising, circulation and.supplies 
departments. On the second floor are located editorial per- 
sonnel for the weekly magazine. the Daily Market & News 
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The third 
floor houses the business, advertising production and art 
departments, A well-equipped small printing plant has been 
set up in the basement to turn out the DMS. 

In meat packing, there are certain manufacturing proc- 
esses that result in a good product. It is this way with the 
PROVISIONER. Once ideas are formulated, copy written and 


Service and the Annual Meat Packers Guide. 


page layouts made, a complex series of production steps 
take place. On these picture pages, the PROVISIONER takes 
you behind the scenes of this fast-moving weekly that is 
“put to bed” on Friday evening, printed during the night, 
gathered. stitched, trimmed and mailed to you on Saturday 
morning. Perhaps you can hear the clatter of typewriters, 
the gentle click of the linotype machines and the rumble of 
the huge presses as they print this significant issue for you. 


Action scenes in publication of the Provisioner begin on the next > 
page. Responsible for all editorial enterprises of the Provisioner is 
its veteran editor and vice president, Edward R. Swem, upper right. 
Kingpins in the Daily Market Service, upper left, are E. T. Randolph 
with back to camera, and Anthony S. Tisinai, with the DMS for 23 
years. At lower left, Florence MacDonald, experienced advertising 
production manager, arranges ad proofs on page dummies in best 
positions and locations. At right, accounting department head, H. B. 
Nelson, goes over contracts with two attractive assistants. Photos on 
this page show entrance to Provisioner's new building and Mrs. Della 
Flack, receptionist. ; 
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The Provisioner has long recognized the effective- 
ness of illustrations in serving its readers. Shown 
below is an engravers camera used in the produc- 
tion of high-quality copper engravings that appear 
each week in the magazine. 


~ 











Copy is prepared painstakingly at the Provisioner. 
Here, Helen McGuire, associate editor and writer 
of Up and Down the Meat Trail, and Vernon A. 
Prescott, managing editor, carefully check an im- 
portant government story for accuracy and clarity. 


In photo at upper right, Provisioner covers are be- 
ing printed on vertical-type presses. Pressman, be- 
low, examines 16-page form in test run before huge 
flatbed press is allowed to roll. 

















The man who coordinates all Provisioner activities 
and enterprises is Lester |. Norton, company presi- 
dent. He has been with the publication 28 years. 


Each page of the Provisioner is given careful atten- 
tion by the make-up room foreman in modern 
plant where the magazine is printed. 








Revenue from advertising is what keeps 
the Provisioner in business. The man re- 
sponsible for advertising sales is Harvey 
W. Wernecke, vice president and adver- 
tising manager. 


ae Provisioner covers are usually 
printed shortly before the rest of 
the issue. Here a bindery girl re- 


moves covers from an automatic 
| folding machine. 


A specialist in meat industry art work is Richard 
E. Pulliam, NP staff artist. He is responsible for 
many of the fine ad layouts and editorial re- 
productions of floor plans and flow charts seen 
frequently in the magazine. 








Foremen of the Blakely-Oswald Printing Co., Chicago, check 
lockup operation on a form of Provisioner pages. The pages 
of type are set on this flat table, called a stone, and se- 
curely locked into place inside a metal frame known as a 
chase. When lockup is satisfactory, the chase is moved 
into pressroom for printing, 


At right is printing plant make-up room. Type 
and engravings are here placed in proper po- 
sition according to dummy sheets planned by 
the editorial department. Proofs are pulled and 
the pages then read for corrections or altera- 
tions. Necessary revisions are made and the 
pages given an OK by the editorial staff before 
they are released for printing. 








Housed in the basement of the Provi- 
sioner’s new building is a compact print- 
ing plant. Apprentice pressman, above, 
watches Daily Market news sheets come 
off the discharge end of a small press. 
At upper right a linotype operator 
punches out the latest market statistics 
for the yellow sheet. 





A magazine can be written and printed but is of 
little value unless it is circulated. Responsible for 
delivery of your Provisioner every week is Circula- 
tion Manager Florence Smart, with the firm for 
29 years, 


« 
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After sections of the magazine have been 
gathered and stitched, this modern trim- 
ming machine cuts off selvage edges of 
three sides of the books simultaneously. 
Hour after hour through the night, press 
at left and others like it turn out sec- 
tions of the Provisioner. When their mo- 
tors die down in the morning, another 
set of raw materials composed of ideas, 
pictures, words and type will have be- 
come a complete magazine, a valuable 
tool for thousands of readers. 
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@ The National Provisioner has doubtless played an 
important part in the tremendous growth of our industry 
during the past 60 years. To me it is always a pleasure 
to find your publication on my desk on Monday morn- 
ings. . . . It keeps me close to our industry and supplies 
me with political and economic news as it affects our 
business. For many years your DMS has been an indis- 
pensable aid in guiding our company’s buying of green 
meats and sausage materials. 


W. F. THIELE, president 
W. F. Thiele Co. 


@ One of the most important events upon my agenda 
for Mondays is arrival of The National Provisioner. I 
have found it very helpful and constructive for many 
years. Also, those connected with me endorse this state- 
ment... .The DMS keeps us well posted. 


S. EDGAR DANAHY, chairman of board 
Danahy Packing Co. 


@ Long before I became associated with the packing 
industry the Provisioner was an esteemed and welcome 
visitor in our home. Father read the Provisioner and we 
read the Youth’s Companion. .. . I was just looking at 
the May 20, 1922 issue of the Provisioner, the Institute 
Development plan number. The hundreds of issues be- 
fore and since that one have been a tremendous and 
wholesome contribution to the welfare of our industry. 


E. D. HENNEBERRY, president 
The Hull & Dillon Packing Co. 


@ As you know, we are comparatively small in the 
meat industry but want you to know that through the 
years we would not make a purchase without first re- 
ferring to the Provisioner with its ever so many helpful 
guides. . . . Heartiest congratulations to you and your 
staff for producing this wonderful magazine. 


JOHN POLETTI, partner 
Cariani Sausage Co. 


@I sincerely consider The National Provisioner as the 
“Bible” for the meat packing industry. . . . I look forward 
to each issue for new information and facts that it may 
contain. It is invaluable to the meat packer. 


SAM S. SIGMAN, vice president 
The K & B Packing & Provision Co. 


@ I have been happy to partake in more than half of 
“The Significant Sixty’’ and during those years the Pro- 
visioner has contributed untold value in useful and 
informative service. . . . Leading the field is one matter, 
but constantly maintaining the lead is an accomplishment 
peculiar to the Provisioner. 


WILLIAM H. HILL, general ona 
Detroit Packing Co. 


from Readers 


This small sample of the letters sent to the 
Provisioner on its sixtieth anniversary tells why 
many packer readers have bought the magazine 
for ten, twenty, thirty, forty or more years: 


VALUE! 


Congratulations on the sixtieth year of service to the 
meat industry. We all look forward to the Provisioner 
each week. . . . Your interesting articles keep us up to 
date on the meat packing industry. 


JOHN EBNER, president 
Ebner Bros., Packers 


@ Your magazine has been a very effective instrument 
in recording progress of the meat packing industry 
through the years. I know that your technical articles 
have helped packers everywhere to do a better and 
more economical job for the public. . . . Your market 
news service represents a valuable contribution to daily 
appraisal of packinghouse product values, and we also 
find your comments on market trends very interesting. 


F. W. SPECHT, president 
Armour and Compeny 


@ We have some very fond memories of our National 
Provisioner relationship, dating away back when Paul 
Aldrich was a frequent visitor at our plant... . The 
Provisioner has been informative, authentic and broad 
in its news and, with the Daily Market & News Service, 
has performed a real service to our company. 


B. C. DICKINSON, president 
Louis Burk, Inc. 


@ We look forward each week to receiving this publica- 
tion and have found it helpful in many ways during the 
years of our meat packing experience... . It keeps us 
abreast of what other establishments are doing to better 
their products, packaging and operations as a whole. 

We, too, find the advertisements helpful in our 
purchasing, and the Annual Meat Packers Guide is used 
almost daily by our purchasing agent. 


HERBERT J. MADDEN, president 
East Tennessee Packing Co. 


@ Not only does the Provisioner keep me informed of 
the progress made in the meat industry, but also of the 
whereabouts of individuals who have made definite 
contributions in guiding other meat men. The classified 
section has furnished me with competent men. .. . The 
DMS keeps me informed as to market conditions and 
trends without which I could not direct our operations 
efficiently. 


JOHN CONTI, president 
P. Conti & Sons, Inc. 


@ The National Provisioner has done an outstanding 
job of keeping pace with the changing times, and con- 
sequently it has made a vital contribution to the meat 
packing industry. Information on new methods affecting 
all phases of meat packing as reported in the Provisioner 












and Annual Meat Packers Guide, has enakled packers to 
keep abreast of changing times, no matter in what part 
of the nation they may be located. . . . Likewise, the 
DMS has provided the meat industry throughout the 
nation with a guide to the values of their products. Its 
reliability is testified to by the widespread use of the 
Provisioner as a basis for arriving at prices. 


W. R. SINCLAIR, chairman of the board 
Kingan & Co. 


@ In the more than 35 years that I have been associated 
with the meat industry, I have always enjoyed reading 
and referring to the Provisioner, because it has always 
kept me abreast of the latest developments in the 
handling and processing of meat and meat products, 
as well as the latest news of people and firms in the 
industry. . . . In my opinion, the Provisioner has done 
an outstanding job in and for the meat industry. 


ELLARD PFAELZER, president 
Pfaelzer Brothers, Inc. 


q It has been our experience through the years that The 
National Provisioner provides us a reliable source for 
the complete information we must have if we are to 
maintain consistent progress at a pace to keep us 
currently abreast of the requirements of this industry. 


EMIL A. SCHMIDT, president 
The Schmidt Provision Co. 


@ When our company was established over 25 years 
ago, one of the first important things we did was subscribe 
to The National Provisioner, and down through the years 
all of our executives and key employes have been 
subscribers to the Provisioner. . . . We have found that 
through reading this publication it has kept our organi- 
zation abreast of all the developments and activities of 
the industry and has greatly assisted in the operation 
of our business. 


W. W. NAUMER, president 
Du Quoin Packing Co. 


@ We congratulate The National Provisioner on its 60 
years of service to the meat packing industry. The 
Provisioner has devoted its issues to current news and 
technical advancements of interest to the industry. These 
reports on new processes, equipment, and production 
methods provide a history of the development of the 
meat packing industry in America. . . . During the last 
60 years our industry has shown remarkable progress 
in technology, science and service. I am sure your pub- 
lication has made substantial contributions in reporting 
and stimulating such progress. 


JOHN HOLMES, president 
Swift & Company 


@ Greenwood Packing plant has been in business 33 
years. Each week the past 33 years we have looked 
forward to our Provisioner which brought current infor- 
mation as to what was happening in the meat business. 
. . . It is amazing how the Provisioner has kept astride 
and led in publication of information on the industry. 


W. A. BARNETTE, president and treasurer 
Greenwood Packing Plant 


@ The National Provisioner has been the known trade 
journal, in my opinion, during my long years in the 
industry. . . . It is devoted so exclusively to our line 
that it seems to me the publishers are really practical 
packinghouse men. Its data are of great service in follow- 
ing market trends, and it helps us in our general opera- 
tions with valuable information. 


H. W. JAMESON, president 
David Davies, Inc. 


@ The National Provisioner is one of the finest of trade 
publications. I feel that everyone in the meat and live- 
stock industry should read it carefully. 


CORNELIUS C. NOBLE 
Noble's Independent Meat Co. 












@ Proof of your value to the meat packing industry is 
the often heard preface “I see by the Provisioner.’ 
Appropriate for your magazine is the following verse 
by an unknown author: ‘Your job is important, don't 
think it is not. You try hard to give it the best that 
you've got. And don't ever think you're of little account, 
remember, you're part of the total amount. If they didn’t 
need you, you wouldn't be there, so, always, my lad, 
keep your chin in the air.” 


K. F. VOIGT, vice president 
Tobin Packing Co., Inc., Estherville division 


@ A never-ending source of information and ideas and 
a directory of the newest developments among suppliers. 
... “Invaluable” is the one word that best describes the 
Provisioner’s place in our office. 


NAT BURING, president 
Nat Buring Packing Co. 


G On January first, 1922, the writer was introduced to 
the meat packing industry, and went home from his first 
day at the E. W. Penley plant with an armful of National 
Provisioners, with which he spent that and many suc- 
ceeding evenings. . . . I had hardly been inside any 
meat packing plant prior to starting with this one. Every- 
thing was strange. However, the Provisioner was con- 
stantly at hand, ready to guide, instruct, inform and 
advise concerning a broad range of subject matter of 
concern to the packinghouse apprentice. . . . The cover- 
age that has been given to boiler plant operation, render- 
ing, packaging, truck use, refrigeration, waste reclama- 
tion, curing and smoking, construction, etc., has been 
and is of a caliber to place the Provisioner in the posi- 
tion of being a “member of the firm” in the entire 
packing industry. 
FRANK ©. STEPHENS, treasurer 
Eg. Penley 


@ It has been my experience that no other publication 
or service has done so much for the meat industry as 
The National Provisioner. To many it is a guide in so 
many ways. ... To the small packers, there have been 
processing formulas, plant equipment recommendations to 
cut down cost of operation, short cuts in operation, pack- 
aging suggestions, etc., to say nothing of the DMS. How 
can the small packer operate without the Provisioner? 


M. J. SHEFFIELD, general manager 
Shen-Valley Meat Packers, Inc. 


@ We have found The National Provisioner to be of 
great help to everyone in our firm. Your magazine has 
always been most informative in all branches of the 
industry and we have found it to be the leader in advice 
on plant operations, management, construction, etc. .. . 
Your DMS is excellent and keeps everyone fully informed 
with regard to going markets and is most reliable. In our 
opinion you are carrying on the fine work of the past 
and improving same each year. 


T. E. HANLEY, JR., president 
Hately Brothers Co. 


@ The Provisioner has aided and been of service to the 
meat industry for the past 60 years, and in the capable 
hands that it is now, I am sure it will continue to do 
the same in the future. ... It is “must” reading for 
everyone in the meat packing industry. 


J. D. PEPPER, vice president 
Pepper Packing Co. 


@ In commenting on the role of The National Provisioner 
in our western meat packing industry, I might say that 
it constitutes a vital link between the individual meat 
packer and processor and the developments in the in- 
dustry as a whole. Your publication, in fact, serves an 
important function in keeping our people abreast and 
oriented on industry problems as well as progress. Also, 
new and experimental processes, machinery and equip- 
ment are all matters of keen interest to our people, and 
The Provisioner has been an excellent medium for bring- 
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ing this information to us. . . . Beyond the informaticnal 
service your magazine renders quite another type of 
service and one which should be recognized. It provides 
an excellent means for the individual company to gain 
prestige, recognition and publicity. I am referring to 
your feature stories in particular which cover some 
special note on the individual company or its leaders. 
These prove to be of infinite value in promoting good 
public relations and esteem in general. 


E. F. FORBES, president and general manager 
Western States Meat Packers 
Association, Inc. 


@ Just received my weekly copy of the Provisioner 
and I, like everyone in this meat industry, look forward 
every Monday for it. . Of all the magazines that 
arrive here, the Provisioner is read first. 


FRED S. DICK 
Dick and Company 


@ It is interesting to us that The National Provisioner’s 
sixtieth year of service to the meat industry and its 
related fields comes during the same year in which Geo. 
A. Hormel & Co. observes its sixtieth anniversary. .. . 
We know the Provisioner is in a position to determine the 
significant facts of the development of the meat packing 
and allied industries and to present them to us with com. 
plete accuracy. . . . This should be a useful history both 
inside and outside of the industry. 


H. H. COREY, president 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co. 


@ For over 25 years I have been a subscriber to The 
National Provisioner and consider it worthwhile to take 
the time to read the magazine each Monday. The 
explanations on various government rulings, operations 
and manufacturing suggestions are very helpful. 


FRED GLASER, president 
Glaser's Provisions Co., Inc. 


@ Words are tools of thought, inspiration, progress. The 
millions of words which have appeared in the Provisioner 
since 1891 have contributed immeasurably to a better 
knowledge and understanding of the myriad of problems 
connected with converting livestock into scores of meat 
products and numberless by-products. . . . Although there 
is no way to adequately evaluate The National Pro- 
visioner's contribution to the progress of the meat indus- 
try, unquestionably the great strides which this industry 
has made can be attributed in no small measure to the 
timely and factual information which the Provisioner 
has disseminated regularly. 


M. ©. CULLEN, director, Department of 
Meat Merchandising 
National Live Stock and Meat Board 


q@ I know of no other trade publication in any field that 
covers the industry as does your National Provisioner. 
Besides the special articles each week, I always look 
“Up and Down the Meat Trail” and usually can see 
something about one of my old friends. . . . The phrase: 
“IT read it in the Provisioner,” is o byword when meat 
men get together. 


HAROLD N. KUMMER, owner 
Kummer Meat Co. 


@ The National Provisioner has been our “Bible” for 
years. Seldom have I missed reading a copy during my 
52 years in the meat business. I have followed the 
progress of your fine publication with renewed interest, 
and, as for the DMS, have been a subscriber since its first 
issue. Incidentally, we have all the DMS issues on file 
and have always found them very thorough in their 
coverage of the markets. . . . With these days of OPS 
it sure is a relief to look over some of the older Provi- 
sioners and realize what good times we used to have 
when we were able to operate our business our own 
way without the help of the present Washington theorists. 


A. C. HOFMANN, president 
The Hofmann Packing Co., Inc. 









@ So complete and efficient has been the service and 
coverage rendered by The National Provisioner to the 
meat industry over the years, that the industry has grown 
to consider it as a basic part of its operation, depending 
more and more on its timely and valued service. 


J. H. WILBUR, superintendent 
H. Moffat Co. 


@ The National Provisioner has accomplished many 
notable things for the meat industry, including its influ- 
ence in the formation of a strong meat packing trade 
organization. . . . Back in 1906 George L. McCarthy and 
Paul I. Aldrich of the Provisioner were instrumental in 
the founding and development of the American Meat 
Packers Association, forerunner of the Institute of today. 
. . . As president of the American Meat Institute, I have 
had the unique opportunity of watching the industry 
operate on many levels. I know that men in every posi- 
tion look to the magazine to keep them informed of current 
events and to help them solve their technical problems. 
It is truly a great and progressive trade publication. 


WESLEY HARDENBERGH, president 
American Meat Institute 


@ During the entire period of our 36 years in business, 
The National Provisioner has meant a great deal to the 
writer and to our firm. We find that the Provisioner has 
kept up to date with the industry. It has put out informa- 
tion and new techniques that have been extremely 
helpful. . . . All our key men read it and find much for 
discussion and adaptation from the articles that you 
publish. 


C. E. FIELD, president 
Field Packing Co., Inc. 


@ Old friends are usually “taken for granted” and not 
fully appreciated until something out of the ordinary 
happens. Such is the case with The National Provisioner. 
. . . Now that we take a moment to think back we realize 
that, over the years, we have found the Provisioner 
to be our best source of information on news, products, 
methods, etc., of importance to the meat industry. 


GEORGE E. DUWE, president 
Mickelberry'’s Food Products Co. 


@ The National Provisioner has indeed keen of great 
assistance to us in the past years for marketing informa- 
tion, general industry information, new processing methods 
and modern changes in the industry. 


HERMAN J. ECKRICH, general manager 
Peter Eckrich & Sons, Inc. 


@ I think The National Provisioner is the most complete 
publication obtainable for use in the meat industry. One 
of the first things I did when entering this business was 
to subscribe to this publication and I have used same 
consistently throughout my 18 years of operation. . . . The 
magazine is complete in every phase and has been most 
helpful. It is considered a “must” for my organization. 


C. A. WARDRUP, president 
Wardrup Provision Co. 


@ The Liebmann Packing Co. has been a consistent 
subscriber to The National Provisioner for ten or more 
years; and, has made a practice of using your DMS 
as a basis in making sales of commodities handled by 
our company. . . . We have tried to use other market 
services in our trading, but have always come back to 
the Provisioner'’s. 


HERBERT C. LIEBMANN, secretary 
Liebmann Packing Co. 


@ Organized at the threshold of the meat industry's 
most significant period, your publication has faithfully 
reported our industry's progress and provided it with a 
barometer of market statistics and trends. . . . It is not 
long since the Cudahy Packing Co. paused to observe its 
diamond anniversary. Like its own story, the history of 





the meat business during these three-score years is an 
astonishing record of business efficiency and service to 
the American people. . . . From the status of local meat 
processors alone, the industry has become the nation’s 
basic food business, anticipating each growing demand 
in the American meat diet, enriching the nation with 
new-found uses for its by-products, adding to the coun- 
try’s defense against disease through research. . 
These ‘Significant Sixty” years are proud years for all 
who, like yourselves, have contributed to the meat in- 
dustry’s most signal era. 


F. W. HOFFMAN, president 
The Cudahy Packing Co. 


@ The packing industry has come to rely on the Provi- 
sioner and its daily market service as a religious man 
relies on the Bible; and like good wine, you improve 
with age. . . . As the good old Irish lady said, ‘‘More 
pow'r to you.” 


SIDNEY H. RABINOWITZ, president 
Colonial Provision Co., Inc. 


@ Over the years you have done an excellent job repre- 
senting the meat processing industry. Our subscription 
list is certainly evidence of this fact. . . . Continued 
success to you during the next “sixty,” which will surely 
be as significant. 


G. M. FOSTER, president 
John Morrell & Co. 


@ Congratulations and best wishes to the members of 
your staff on 60 years of service to the meat industry 
and its related fields. The Provisioner has served many 
useful purposes during this period. Aside from the 
articles and factual information currently of interest, 
the Provisioner has contributed importantly as a histori- 
cal source of information about the industry, particularly 
the market quotations of various products. .. . A con- 
siderable amount of this information wanted and needed 
by research workers in industry, government and pri- 
vate research, has been available only from the Pro- 
visioner. 


GEO. M. LEWIS, vice president 
American Meat Institute 


@ We feel that The National Provisioner has been a 
guide throughout these many years. It is read by all 
of our foremen and a good many others in our firm... . 
It would be impossible to measure the importance of 
the Provisioner. It has kept us informed on progress made 
by both large and small packers, therefore I feel it has 
been responsible to a great extent for keeping us on 
our toes. It shall for the next 60 years be part of our 
equipment. 


GEO. L. SCHMIDT, president 
The J. Fred Schmidt Packing Co. 


@ We are continuous advertisers in The National Pro- 
visioner; the reason being that we found same to be 
profitable. The weekly magazine gives us early informa- 
tion of many new developments in the meat industry, 
also knowledge of personnel changes in firms all over 
the United States with whom we deal. It keeps us 
posted on results of hog killing and cutting operations 
each week. 


E. G. JAMES 
E. G. James Co. 


@ The Provisioner, in my opinion, is the “keystone” of 
the packing industry both in editorial material and ad- 
vertising. It keeps one abreast of the immediate situa- 
tion, which is especially necessary in these trying times 
in which we are operating. If I am looking for any 
piece of machinery for use in my plant, I consult the 
Provisioner first. . . The market reports are. of the 
utmost importance. I do not see how it would be possible 
for me to operate without that information. 


A. E. HUFFORD, president 
Sheridan Meat Co. 





@ Sixty years of service to the meat packing industry 
is a record that The National Provisioner can be justly 
proud of... . I have always considered the Provisioner 
a reliable source of meat packing information and a 
valuable contributor to the progress and growth of our 
industry. Its DMS has been an interpreter of market 
moves, and is widely read. 


H. HAROLD MEYER, president 
The H. H. Meyer Packing Co. 


q@ It is my feeling that the Provisioner has done a good 
job in keeping the industry informed on new develop- 
ments, as you have had many fine articles dealing with 
packinghouse problems and new methods. Furthermore, 
the Provisioner has been especially helpful, I am sure, 
to the smaller packers. . . . A large number of our per- 
sonnel have subscribed to the Provisioner for many years 
and it is undoubtedly recognized as an outstanding maga- 
zine in the meat industry. . . . It may be interesting to 
you that 1951 is also the sixtieth anniversary of The 
Rath Packing Co. 


HOWARD H. RATH, president 
The Rath Packing Co. 


@ The National Provisioner combination of weekly maga- 
zine, Annual Meat Packers Guide and DMS is truly a 
beacon light for the meat industry, playing a leading 
role in its tremendous growth. . . . No other publication 
in any industry can match it. I rate its service to 
packers just as necessary as plant, equipment and or- 
ganization—all indispensable. 


FRED D. WETZEL, secretary 
Jourdan Packing Co. 


@I have always felt that The National Provisioner 
serves a useful purpose in the industry, and I know 
this book will be most important. .. . I congratulate you 
on having attained 60 years. 


LOUIS E. KAHN, vice president 
The E. Kahn's Sons Co. 


@I personally have subscribed to your trade journal 
for the past 28 to 30 years. I can truthfully say that it 
has played a tremendous part in my personal success, 
and in the success of my business. .. . Your articles 
on packinghouse operations, layouts of new plants, 
formula service, and last but not least, your classified 
ads, have all been of great value to the writer and to 
this company. 


JOHN H. MARHOEFER, president 
Marhoefer Division of 
Kuhner Packing Co. 


@ We're very pleased to offer our congratulations on 
your completion of 60 years as publishers of significant 
material to our industry. . . . I look to your publications, 
the Provisioner and the Annual Meat Packers Guide, for 
various types of information applicable to my business. 


SIDNEY J. GAMBORD, president 
Gambord Meat Co. 


q@ I have just completed 40 years in the packing business 
and have been a constant reader of the Provisioner’s 
pages all that time. As a matter of fact, during my early 
years in the business, it was only from the Provisioner 
or the early books which it published that one could 
find printed information of any kind regarding the indus- 
try and its processes. . . . It is my hope that the industry's 
progress over the next 60 years may match that of the 
past 60 which you are commemorating. It is also my 
hope that you may again be on hand to record it. 


CHESTER G. NEWCOMEB, president 
Cleveland Provision Co. 


@ Each Monday several of us always look for the maga- 
zine the first thing. We look, of course, ‘to the many 
articles about other packers—their plants, new construc- 
tion, new equipment they might be using. ... We always 
look forward to learning the many new methods of 
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processing and of wrapping and wrapping materials. 
I personally like to look at the one sheet that contains 
in a few words the more pertinent facts about either 
the industry itself or the many government regulations or 
other news that is very vital. I believe the Provisioner 
has definitely been most helpful and constructive and 
that it provides a real service to the meat packing field. 


GEORGE W. STARK, president 
Stark, Wetzel & Co. 


@ I have always had a high regard for The National 
Provisioner since it does a straightforward job in report- 
ing news about the meat industry. . . . In my judgment 
it has top rating in the trade journal field, and makes 
a valuable contribution towards a rounded out under- 
standing of this complex industry. 


NORMAN DOLNICK, editor and publicity director 
United Packinghouse Workers of America 


@ I want to extend my congratulations to you for com- 
pleting 60 years of service to the meat industry, of 
which you can be justly proud. . . . We have been able 
to adopt many suggestions and packinghouse procedures 
covered by The National Provisioner and, by the same 
token, we feel that some of the articles you have carried 
covering various phases of our operations have undoubt- 
edly proven valuable to others in the packing industry. 
. . . We provide subscriptions to your magazine for our 
key personnel in the plant and office. I feel that it 
serves as an excellent medium for the exchange of ideas 
among meat packers which has proven extremely bene- 
ficial to the entire industry. 


R. T. FOSTER, vice president 
John Morrell & Co. 


@ The packing industry has been very fortunate in 
having The National Provisioner as its biographer these 
many years. It has offered a well rounded coverage of 
the industry and the allied fields in a readily digestible 
manner. . . . The Provisioner is truly a must on the 
reading list of those associated in the packing industry. 


JASPER TRAMONTE, president 
High Grade Packing Co., Inc. 


@ I have found the Provisioner, at least for the 25 years 
I have been reading it, informative, interesting, and well 
written. . . . It is required reading for all supervisory 
personnel, particularly in the sales and production di- 
visions, and it is not at all unusual for a discussion to 
start out with: “Did you see such and such in the Pro- 
visioner?” 


FRANK A. HUNTER, JR., president 
Hunter Packing Co. 


@ During my more than 40 years of close association 
with the meat packing industry in Southern California I 
have watched the growth and development of the indus- 
try here with a great deal of interest, just as I have 
watched the outstanding growth and development of the 
Provisioner. . . . I have watched the meat packer and 
processor use the Provisioner in figuring out the develop- 
ment of his business. To many, the Provisioner has be- 
come a guide post in the daily conduct of their business. 
. . . . The continued success of the magazine means the 
continued success of the industry as a whole. 


3. W. CAMPTON, president 
Meat Packers Incorporated 


@ Practically all the key men in our organization sub- 
scribe to The National Provisioner. Your articles on plant 
operations have been most helpful to them in their 
work. . . . From our beginning 20 years ago, we have 
continuously used the Daily Market and News Service 
of the Provisioner. As a small independent packer with 
no other affiliation, it has been our main source of market 
information. We have found it at all times to be most 
reliable. 


J. L. ROBERTS, president 
Georgia Packing Co. 








@ For many years this company has subscribed to The 
National Provisioner and we can frankly say that we 
have found it most helpful. Through its pages we have 
been able to cover activities of packers, renderers, sup- 
pliers, government agencies, etc. . . . Your diligence in 
reporting new and improved methods has aided us in 
expansion and everyday operating techniques. Your con- 
vention issues make up a large personal file of memor- 
ies perfectly preserved in both print and picture. 

In short, we feel the Provisioner is the best in the field. 


WILLIBALD SCHAEFER, board chairman 
Willibaild Schaefer Co. 


@ We consider the Provisioner one of the best trade 
journals published. It is read and re-read in the general 
discussion held at our weekly staff meetings, where the 
many different, interesting articles are cited... . We 
find that by saving our back issues time and again we 
have been able to refer to a problem and arrive at an 
answer because a similar incident has occurred and been 
discussed in one of your issues. 


SAMUEL M. ROSENTHAL, president 
Samuels and Co., Inc. 


@ We have been subscribers to The National Pro- 
visioner for more years than we can remember and have 
always found it an invaluable adjunct to the operation 
of our business. 


ALAN P. JONES 
Jones Dairy Farm 


@ The National Provisioner has played a very significant 
role in the progress our industry has made during the 
last 60 years. . . . In my own experience it has been 
a most instructive and helpful guide in processing, sales, 
markets and mechanical matters. I could not get along 
without your Daily Market Service. For many years | 
have read the Provisioner religiously. 


G. L. CHILDRESS, executive vice president 
Roegelein Provision Co. 


@ Your journal has had a big hand in all of the develop- 
ments within the meat industry. . . . Few trade papers 
in any field can boast of 60 years continuous service 
to the industry they represent. None has a more enviable 
record of successful achievements. 


A. J. EGAN 
Smith, Brubaker & Egan 


@ My experience with your publication dates back to 
my entry into the packing business in 1909, and through- 
out the years the exact and constructive information you 
have published on all phases of the meat packing indus- 
try has been most helpful to us in keeping well posted 
on industry developments. . . . Your personality comments 
have always enabled me to keep well posted on my 
many friends in the industry. I sincerely hope that you 
will continue to serve our industry for many, many years 
to come. 


OSCAR G. MAYER, president 
Oscar Mayer & Co. 


@ The writer is happy to have been identified continu- 
ously with this “industrial giant’ for nigh on to 50 years, 
40 of which have been with my present connection. . . . 
One of the bright spots of this experience has been the 
companionship, if you will, of the Provisioner and the 
resultant benefits gleaned from its pages. . . . The 
“Significant Sixty” commemoration is merely indicative 
of the invaluable service the Provisioner has rendered 
the industry. 


W. G. MOODY, vice president and general manager 
Houston Packing Co. 


@ We have used The National Provisioner and its serv- 
ices for many, many years, and to list its many advan- 
tages to the packing industry would take a volume. One 
of its greatest contributions, in my opinion, is that it 












helps toward standardizing our many products, keeping 
packers informed of the progress of equipment and meth- 
ods of cperation. . . . When you go from the old tree 
limb of years ago to modern chain slaughtering, there 
is a lot of water over the dam, and I know the Provi- 
sioner can claim its share of credit fcr these accomplish- 
ments, 


CHRIS E. FINKBEINER, president 
Little Rock Packing Co. 


@ To us in the Animal Husbandry department, The 
National Provisioner is our weekly ‘Bible. While we 
consult the current issue for last-minute information on 
beef, pork, lamb, hides, tallows, etc., we also use our 
Provisioners, filed for years back, when we wish to 
make a study of beef prices and other commodities... . 
In fact, the Provisioner represents our principal reference 
when a question on meat is to be answered. 


DAVID L. MACKINTOSH, professor 
in charge of meat investigation 
Kansas State College 


@ Week after week, year after year (30 to be exact), 
we have used the Provisioner to help us run our business. 

. It keeps us up to date on almost every phase of 
our operation. You may be sure we will always be a 
subscriber to The National Provisioner. 


CARL S. HERRUD, president 
Herrud & Company 


@ Congratulations to the officials of The National Pro- 
visioner on its sixtieth anniversary. Monday, in our 
office, is Provisioner day. We take time out to scan the 
columns of the publication. . . . It is interesting reading 
and a valuable asset to us. In fact, we think enough 
of the publication to subscribe to it for all our executive 
officers. 


EARL W. JIMERSON, president 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America 


@ Every industry today must have some dependable 
means of disseminating a great deal of information 
accurately and quickly to plant managers. This need 
in our industry is successfully met by The National Pro- 
visioner. . . . Serving as Washington representative for 
the independent packers of the West, I keep in touch 
with those offices of government which regulate or 
have an interest in the meat packing industry. . . . I note 
that these public officials also depend on the Provisioner 
as a reliable guide as to what is taking place in the 
industry. 


L. BLAINE LILJENQUIST, Washington representative 
Western States Meat Packers Association, Inc. 


@ Congratulations to the Provisioner for 60 years of 
service to the meat industry. I have been a reader of 
the Provisioner all through my business life and it has 
always kept me informed in a true and intelligent way 
of the things I wanted to and should know. 


LEO B. LAVIN, president 
The Sugardale Provision Co. 


@ For many years we have found The National Provi- 
sioner including the Daily Market and News Service— 
extremely helpful. The Provisioner is part of our business 
for it has always been our guide in buying and selling. 
. . . We consider it a leading service in the meat indus- 
try; in other words, we could not get along without it. 


ALBERT LEWIS, president 
Deerfoot Farms Co. 


@I have enjoyed and looked forward to reading the 
Provisioner every Monday morning for over 30 years... . 
It has been beneficial in telling about new and improved 
methods in operation, keeping up with government regu- 
lations under OPA and OPS. The market information 
has been invaluable. 


E. H. HICKCOX, president 
Smith Packing Co. 





@ I have been in the business for 31 years, and during 
that time I have always looked forward each Monday 
morning to receiving the Provisioner and finding out 
what is the latest in the industry regarding new methods 
of processing, techniques and equipment, as well as 
learning from the warm personal columns what is hap- 
pening with my fellow meat men, whom I know, but with 
whom I am not in constant contact. . . . The Provisioner 
is extremely helpful and constructive in its effort to 
provide a useful and leading service to the meat people. 


WALTER SEILER, president 
Kar! Seiler & Sons, Inc. 


@ The acceleration of the scientific and other improve- 
ments in the more recent years indicates even greater 
progress in the near future. .. . We expect that through 
The National Provisioner we will be able in the future, 
as we have in the past, to help ourselves keep abreast of 
progress. With us the Provisioner is “must” reading. 


GEORGE W. KERN, president 
George Kern, Inc. 


@ I and the rest of our department heads find the Pro- 
visioner to be one of the most valuable trade magazines 
that we receive. Your publication affords informative 
descriptions of new processes and techniques within the 
industry, interesting pieces of news on people in the meat 
business, and advertisements of products that are related 
to the industry’s activities....The Annual Meat Packers 
Guide also contains a world of information on important 
aspects of meat packing operations. . . . In gereral, The 
National Provisioner might be considered the “Bible” 
of the meat packing industry. 


ALLAN C. MAYER, vice president 
Oscar Mayer Packing Co. 


@ Clauss & Kraus, having passed its sixty-third year, re- 
flects upon the progress made by the meat industry as 
a whole and proudly holds up its head with the rest 
of the old timers. . . . The National Provisioner has given 
and gives the daily, monthly and yearly changes in 
market situations, progress in business, and many other 
essential changes that in today’s operation are a vital 
necessity. We salute the Provisioner for its grand con- 
tribution to the meat industry and wish to say that 
through it we have all benefited materially. 


JOHN CLAUSS, SR. 
Clauss & Kraus_ Inc. 


@ A great many of our members are subscribers to The 
National Provisioner and no doubt have tenefited from 
its many informative features, just as I have. ... We 
particularly appreciate the special coverage in the form 
of articles and photographs which you have recently 
given our regional meetings and convention. 


F. B. WISE, secretary-treasurer 
National Renderers Association 


@ I have been in the packing business since 1911, and 
The National Provisioner, weekly and daily, has been 
my guide and “Bible” all these years and still is... . 
We would te lost without it. It is our most important 
mail every morning. 


R. O. BROOKS, president 
Brooks Packing Co. 


@ Here in Hilo, Hawaii, a town of 20,000 people, we 
have found The National Provisioner most helpful in 
keeping us up to date on practices of the meat industry. 
We import nearly all of the pork used in our sausage 
and your DMS, which we receive by airmail from 
Chicago—very often within 48 hours—-has proved in- 
valuable in keeping us abreast of prices. . . . Your 
Annual Meat Packers Guide has practically been our 
“Bible.” We use it constantly as a reference whenever 
we are in the market for supplies or major equipment. 
. . . Being so far away there are no technicians available 
to us. Under the circumstances, I sincerely believe our 
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small operation here is very modern indeed and is due, 
to a great extent, to being able to keep up with the 
industry through your magazine and allied services. 


R. E. DEVINE, secretary-treasurer 
Hilo Meat Cooperative, Ltd. 


@ I distinctly remember the Provisioner when I started 
in the meat business back in 1921 and it didn’t take 
me long to find out what my boss called the “Bible” 
of the packing -usiness. . .. The Provisioner has always 
been most helpful in providing the industry with a 
service that has helped immensely in its development. 
The Provisioner is a part of our organization and its 
Market Service a daily must for our provision depart- 
ment. 


JOHN HARTMEYER, executive vice president 
Marhoefer Division of Kuhner Packing Co. 


@ It has been my privilege, over the years, to know 
many of those connected with The National Provisioner 
and I have found the magazine, as well as the person- 
nel, very helpful in keeping us informed of the happen- 
ings in the meat industry. . . . We are particularly in- 
terested in the market features and find the market 
news of the Provisioner as well as the DMS most inter- 
esting and informative. 


LACY J. LEE 
Lacy Lee Provision Brokers 


@ Any one in trade association work connected with the 
meat industry should not and can not get along without 
using the services offered by The National Provisioner. 
If the Provisioner were not on my desk each Tuesday 
morning I would be lost. The magazine keeps me in- 
formed as to what is going on in the meat world... 
The first page alone, which informs me of government 
regulations and amendments, saves me hours of reading 
and studying. I also gain a lot of useful knowledge from 
the plant operation section, and the DMS keeps me posted 
on the Chicago dressed meat prices. 


F. L. RITTER 
Oregon Meat Council 


@I certainly want to congratulate the National Pro- 
visioner on 60 years of fine service to the meat industry. 
. . . I don’t know how any meat packer can get along 
without the Provisioner. .. . We have copies mailed to 
all our executives and department heads and discuss 
all pertinent articles at our board meetings. 


HARLEY D. PEET, president 
Peet Packing Co. 


@ The Great Falls Meat Co. is going on its sixty-sixth 
year in business. Although I have been with the com- 
pany only since 1920, I cannot recall a time when the 
Provisioner was not read and referred to here. The Pro- 
visioner has meant a lot to us in many ways. ... We 
can honestly say that the Provisioner has been most 
helpful in its effort to provide useful and constructive 
information that has and will be of value to operators 
in the industry. 


M. H. BROWN, president 
Great Falls Meat Co. 


@ The Provisioner has been in weekly use by the man- 
agement and employes of our company for the last 28 
to 30 years. We have used your DMS for more than 
25 years and feel that these two publications have proved 
invaluable to the successful management of our company. 


CHAS. G. BUCHY, president 
The Chas. G. Buchy Packing Co. 


@ We look forward to receiving The National Provisioner 
each week and feel that over the years we have re- 
ceived many good suggestions from reading it. . . . Com- 
ments from various operating people have been helpful 
to us. 


OSCAR E. EMGE, president 
Emge Packing Co., Inc. 





@ The National Provisioner, during the 35 years of my 
acquaintance with it, has been of great service in coordi- 
nating and promoting ideas for the progress of the indus- 
try. . . . Through the publication of these plans, ideas 
and progressive thinking, the Provisioner has made them 
available immediately to the whole industry where other- 
wise they might be of local value only. .. . We value 
your service and we wish you well. 


RICHARD V. KEIM, president 
H. H. Keim Co., Ltd. 


@ The National Provisioner through the years has been 
a regular, valuable source of information, which has 
provided vital guidance and assistance in finding solu- 
tions to the ever present multiple problems of the meat 
industry and has justly earned the right to be called the 
“Bible” of the industry. 


PAUL J. BATT, partner 
Philadelphia Boneless Beef Co. 


@ My readership of your publication covers a continuous 
business cureer in the packing industry (all with one 
company) of nearly 58 years. In all those years your 
publication has been a weekly visitor at my desk... . 
To our business the Provisioner has been most helpful 
because of the timely and understanding service it has 
rendered a great industry. Now on the sixtieth 
anniversary of its founding, we extend to you our thankful 
and sincere congratulations, with best wishes for your 
continued success as the official organ of the American 
meat industry and its related fields. 

(Editor's note: This letter was written by the 

late T. Henry Foster, chairman of the board 

of John Morrell & Co., who died Nov. 14, 1951.) 


@ In our experience in the industry, The National Pro- 
visioner has proved an important link. It keeps us 
abreast of industry-wide developments and progress. . . . 
No matter how well acquainted one might be with his 
fellow manufacturers, he is frequently in the dark as 
to the general picture or specific developments. It is 
in this respect that the Provisioner has been particularly 
important to us. 


SCOTT PETERSEN, JR., president 
Scott Petersen & Co. 


@ The National Provisioner has become a member of 
our family as we have been reading it for 39 years 
and always look forward to receiving it. . . . Of all 
the magazines we receive, we find the Provisioner the 
most useful and constructive. We file them for a period 
of six months in order to have a backlog of valuable 
information. 


CARL H. WEILAND, president 
Weiland Packing Co., Inc. 


q It is a real pleasure to state that I have read every 
issue of the Provisioner published since 1908. Your techni- 
cal articles on contemporary design of plants, equipment 
and methods of operation are of particular value to us 
as designing engineers. . . . We frequently refer to the 
data which your efficient staff has compiled on plant 
operation and maintenance. Their background of experi- 
ence in this field is long and varied and is coupled with 
the knowledge that better methods and working condi- 
tions will result in more efficient production. 


H. PETER HENSCHIEN 
Henschien, Everds & Crombie 


@ These have indeed been dynamic years—years of 
outstanding progress in this industry’s tremendous task 
of providing an unceasing flow of meat to America’s 
tables. . . . Through these six decades, The National 
Provisioner has kept pace with this progress. From week 
to week it has reflected advances along technological 
lines, has featured the activities of industry leaders, 
presented the stories of men and organizations who have 
won success, kept its readers constantly informed of 








statistical trends in all phases of the meat business... . 
The Provisioner has exerted a helpful, constructive influ- 
ence through the years which, in my opinion, cannot 
be over-estimated as we think of the forward march of 
the meat industry. 


H. HOWARD BIGGAR, associate director 
Department of Information 
National Live Stock and Meat Board 


@ I have been in the meat packing industry for 47 years 
and have been a subscriber and reader of the Provi- 
sioner for most of them. My wife also has enjoyed read- 
ing your splendid publication fully as much as I have. 
She often comments about articles and news stories which 
she reads from time to time. . . . Through the years, we 
have always considered your publication worthwhile and 
the marketing data honest and accurate. 


JOHN H. BOMAN, president 
Jackson Packing Co. 


@ Ever since I have keen in the packing business, the 
DMS and the Provisioner have always served me as a 
guide. . . . There is no question but what the Provisioner 
has a leading place in the meat industry and as far as 
I personally am concerned, I will always be a sub- 
scriber to both the daily market service and the weekly 
magazine. 


JOHN E. STAREN 
John E. Staren Co. 


@ The National Provisioner has been very helpful in 
the campaign to improve the quality of hides and skins 
produced in this country and has aided considerably 
in calling to the readers’ attention the benefits to be 
obtained from improved quality. I have seen articles in 
the magazine pointing out the loss in leather yield from 
branding, improper trimming, knife scars and poor curing 
methods. . . . Your continued interest in hides should 
result in better prices for the independent meat packers 
for their important by-products. 


J. G. SCHNITZER, director Leather & 
Leather Products division 
U.S. Department of Commerce 


@ Your publication has been of tremendous value and 
interest over the past 23 years in my work in the pack- 
ing and rendering field. .. . It has always been a must 
for me to turn through the Provisioner when it arrives 
and later read the articles that interest me. 


Cc. O. CUMMINGS, By-Products Division manager 
J. D. Jewell, Inc. 


@ We, of course, are particularly interested in the safety 
programs conducted in the meat packing plants, and we 
cannot help but note the many good safety articles which 
you run. ...I would say that The National Provisioner 
has probably been a great influence in reducing the 
frequency and severity accident rates in the meat pack- 
ing industry due to the fact that you are reaching the 
smaller packer. For instance, the frequency rate in 1946 
was 36.47 and the severity rate was .84. In 1950 the 
frequency rate was 11.25 and the severity rate was .54. 


WM. N. DAVIS, staff representative, meat packing section, 
National Safety Council 


@ For a period of years we have received The National 
Provisioner and have found it to be one of the most 
helpful sources in providing useful and important infor- 
mation pertaining to our work in its many different 
phases. . . . We rely upon the Provisioner to answer 
many questions that arise from time to time in the pack- 
ing business and would find ourselves at a great loss 
without it. 


E. C. MALO, manager 
Del Monte Meat Co. 


@ Congratulations on 60 years of competent and com- 
plete coverage of the meat industry. 


THOS. N. CONWAY, | awed manager 


California Rendering Company, Ltd. 





@ In the “Significant Sixty’ years, The National Pro- 
visioner has been the oracle telling of Quartermasters’ 
requests, sanitary hints, new equipment and its appraisal, 
recent news on government defense and policy orders, 
personality information, availability of our supply lines, 
a view of plant operations around the country and market 
and by-products news. . . . These are the rudiments of 
a good operator’s outlook. Without these he may be 
caught napping—-without a guide such as the Provisioner, 
it might be hard for a modern-day packer to survive. 


P. J. CARSTENS, vice president 
Carstens Packing Co. 


@ I have been in the meat business for over 40 years 
and during that time have enjoyed reading the Provi- 
sioner very much. . . . It has kept abreast of the times 
in the growth and development of the packing industry 
and has provided valuable information and interesting 
reading to its many subscribers throughout its history.... 
In my opinion the Provisioner has been a tremendous 
asset to the entire packing industry. 


IRA LOEWENSTEIN, president 
Superior Packing Co. 


@ It seems that I have been receiving the Provisioner 
ever since I can remember. I don’t know of a trade 
journal that covers an industry as the Provisioner. .. . 
It keeps us posted on all worthwhile developments in 
a brief, concise manner. The Provisioner is definitely a 
part of the industry it serves. We congratulate you at 
this important milestone in your history. 


J. H. BRYAN, secretary 
Bryan Brothers Packing Co. 


@ Your present organization has inherited the responsi- 
bility of maintaining the high and esteemed position 
which The National Provisioner has always enjoyed in 
the meat packing industry from the time of my first 
association with it 35 years ago, and its position was 
well established long ktefore that. In everyday 
conversation with the trade, the articles, comments, sta- 
tistics and illustrations contained in your magazine are 


accepted as authority by everyone. 
J. R. STEPHENSON 
Hess-Stephenson Co. 


@ Our records show that we have been National Pro- 
visioner subscribers since the inception of this company. 
Every week the Provisioner has served as a beacon 
light to guide our actions. . . . Statements in its news 
stories, livestock receipts, storage figures, etc., are ac- 
cepted as “gospel,” not only with our company, but 


throughout the entire industry. 
G. F. CHAMBERS, president 
Valley Packing Co. 


@ The Provisioner, as a trade magazine pertaining to 
the meat business, ranks very high in my estimation. 

. I contend that if a man took the time to study 
the Provisioner thoroughly, along with his working knowl- 
edge of the meat business he couldn't help but learn a 


great deal from this magazine. 
D. E. NEBERGALL, president 
D. E. Nebergall Meat Co. 


@ Every industry needs a publication to keep its mem- 
bers informed regarding new methods and ideas... . In 
the years I have been in the meat packing industry, 
The National Provisioner has capably and efficiently 


served that industry. 
G. WILLIAM BIRRELL, president 
Kunzler & Co., Inc. 


q A great amount of the forward progress of the meat 
packing and rendering industries is due to the fact that 
your magazine, together with your DMS, has kept the 
members of the industries well posted on developments 
in processing and marketing of their products. . . . We 
in this organization read all of the magazine insofar as 


(Turn to page 373) 
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HISTORY OF MEAT PACKING OVER SIXTY YEARS 





(Continued from page 155) 


Everything Scarce but Hogs 


Pe were glad to see the last of the winter of 
1943-44 with its record hog runs (see page 149) 
which had been processed in spite of the “flu,” shortages 
of manpower, equipment and supplies. The NP said that 
much of the weight of the avalanche of hogs had been borne 
by the Corn Belt packers, and that their employes and 
supervisors had worked long hours six and seven days a 
week for weeks on end. Some firms were forced into un- 
satisfactory warm cutting after a brief chill to handle the 
hogs. Hormel put hogs through a single dehairer at a rate 
of more than 900 per hour and swung them onto a split 
dressing line composed of 600- and 300-head chains. 
Officials of the War Manpower Commission and Selective 
Service warned the industry that it would lose more men in 
the 18 to 36 age group during the year. Early in 1944 
Cudahy Packing Co. said that 5,900 employes were in the 
armed forces, and that pensioners had been called back to 
work; Armour workers in U.S. service totaled 15,822. Meat 





li herever combat troops went in 1942-45, their meat 
rations went with them. These Marines, capturing a 
Jap position on Bougainville, have ammunition and 


food close by. 


processors in localities with high-paying war industries 
found it particularly difficult to hold their workers. 

Aside from the industry’s direct concern with supplying 
the armed forces and the USDA with meat products, and 
endeavoring to understand and obey the regulations of 
various government agencies, almost all meat packing activ- 
ities were affected in some way by the war. Thus the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board started a meat educa- 
tional program for Navy personnel. . . . The War Labor 
Board ordered Boston processing plants to pay men and 
women the same rates for doing similar work. . . . Frocks 
grew ragged as packers were unable to replace these work 
garments. ... An AMI ad on “Making the Most of Meat” 
was selected as one of 100 best wartime messages helping 
the nation. . . . Packers were urged to sell tanners their 
pigskin strips from non-depilated hogs to augment the 
leather supply. .. . Department of Labor, WPB, industry 
trade associations and unions cooperated in a program to 
improve meat plant safety since accident rates were rising 


346 





with influx of new labor. . . 
employes awards for recommending prospective workers, 
. . . During the war, trade in denominator dressed hogs, 
developed by Irvin A. Busse in the 1930°s, made it possible 
for plants with adequate processing facilities, but which 
were unable to expand slaughter, to operate to full effi- 


. Oscar Mayer & Co. gave 


ciency. 

The meat industry during 1944 kept its eye on the future 
as well as on the current job. Directors of the AMI worked 
on plans for the establishment of the American Meat In- 
stitute Foundation to administer a creative scientific re- 
search program on problems connected with meat packing. 
The NLSMB, Swift, Wilson and other packers continued 
their grants to colleges and universities to support basic 
research in the meat field, and several packers investigated 
the postwar possibilities of such products as dehydrated 
meat, boneless beef and consumer-packaged fresh and 
frozen meats. Oscar Mayer introduced its Kartridg-Pak 
method of packaging and identifying seusage and made 
the banding system available to other processors. 

The National Live Stock Loss Prevention Board noted 
that the livestock and meat industry was making progress, 
but also about standing still, in one field—animal tuber- 
culosis. While beef carcass condemnations had declined, 
retentions in hogs still were high. 

Death took a heavy toll of the older packers during 1944: 
Chris J. Power, co-organ‘zer of Power Packing Co.; Louis 
F. Decker, president of Val Decker; William D. Napheys, 
sr., old-time lard refiner; E. W. Gruendler of Hous‘on 
Packing Co.; Edward G. McDougall, former president of 
Libby; W. W. Crawford of Emmart Packing Co. and 
Bourbon Stock Yards; John Peters, founder of Peters 
Sausage Co., Detroit; Frederick Briggs, founder of L. S. 
Briggs, Inc.; Roy Wimp, president of Wimp Packing Co., 
Chicago; Edward L. Muckerman, president of Sieloff 
Packing Co., and Harry Lavin, founder of the Sugardale 
Provision Co. 

During 1944 the AMI launched the “Life of Riley” radio 
show. . . . Clarence Birdseye pred‘cted that consumer meat 
cuts would be produced at the packinghouse. . . . University 
of Minnesota scientists, working under Hormel sponsor- 
ship, announced discovery of NDGA... . : A new food and 
research development laboratory was dedicated at the 
QMC depot in Chicago. . . . M. Rosenthal acquired the 
Pfaehler plant at Detroit to operate as Glendale Provision 
Co. . . . Valdosta Provision Co. built a plant at Valdosta, 
Ga. . . . Rath Packing Co. completed its cattle, calf and 
sheep slaughtering unit, in which cattle were skinned and 
dressed on a moving table. .. . L. L. Bronson of Armour 
was elected president of the National Meat Canners Associa- 
tion. . . . Stahl-Meyer took over the Peoria Packing Co. 
. . « Fred W. Hoffman was elected president of Cudahy 
Packing Co. . . . T. Henry Foster became chairman of the 
board of Morrell and G. M. Foster the firm’s president. 


War Ends— OPA Goes On 


OCALITIES dependent on federally inspected slaugh- § 


terers for their meat were forced on a scanty diel 
during the first half of 1945. Plants which had normally 
supplied these areas had little meat left after the govern- 
ment’s mandatory requirements were filled. Not only was 
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total meat production below that of 1944, but the inspected 
plants killed a smaller percentage of the total slaughter of 
hogs and cattle than in the preceding year. 

Reports of many of the packers showed that while 1944 
had been a record year for dollar and tonnage sales, earn- 
ings had been lower. One of the exceptions was John 
Morrell & Co., which reported the highest net income 
since 1939, 

The United States was almost on a hand-to-mouth basis 
with respect to meat. On February 1, a date on which 
inventories were normally high, cold storage stocks stood 
at a record low of 617,533,000 lbs. 

The long battle of the midwestern packers to secure re- 
duced freight rates on fresh meats and packinghouse prod- 
ucts from midwestern points to Pacific Coast and inter- 
mountain points succeeded in 1945 when the ICC ordered 
rail carriers to make substantial reductions in their tariffs. 

Another lengthy argument ended when the Meat Inspec- 
tion Division admitted soya flour to the list of non-meat 
materials which inspected plants might use in the manu- 
facture of sausage. 

The end of the war brought with it the problem of re- 
conversion for many industries. Except, perhaps, for the 
abandonment of a canning operation here and there, the 
meat industry was able to make the adjustment to peace- 
t'me operations without difficulty. John Holmes of Swift 
commented in August that the firm faced “no situations 
requiring radical change in types of product, equipment 
or layout,” while George A. Eastwood of Armour saw “no 
plant reconversion problem, and no large stocks of supplies 
to liquidate.” 

However, the industry did have one big wartime problem 
left—government regulation of prices and distribution— 
and it grew more acute as consumers were released from 
the psychological bonds which had restrained their dollar- 
backed desires during the war. The inflation resulting from 
the war, which had so far been hidden, was bound to show 
itself as consumers sought to use their increased purchas- 
ign power to obtain meat and other commodities for which 
they had longed. 

The last restraint on quantity usage of meat disappeared 
with the end of rationing in November, 1945. It is not 
surprising that price rationing—which ignored the ceilings 
set by law—became the controlling force during late 1945 
and 1946. 

With the railroads and airlines jammed with travelers, 
the Office of Defense Transportation discouraged conven- 
tions during the later war years. NIMPA omitted its an- 
nual meeting in 1945, but Earl Thompson was elected 
president and Fred Tobin became chairman of the board. 
The exhibits of packinghouse equipment and _ supplies, 
which had been featured at industry meetings for years, 
were also suspended during the war. 

As demand tugged harder at supply in early 1945, the 
position of law-abiding processors became desperate. They 
tried to hold to the ceilings on both meat and livestock, 
while all about them less scrupulous processors were pay- 
ing extra-legal prices for animals and selling the meat for 
what the traffic would bear. At the urging of packers and 
their trade associations, Congress finally recognized the 
industry’s need for relief by adding the Barkley-Bates 
amendment to the extension of the Emergency Price Con- 
trol Act passed in mid-1945. The relief was given in the 
form of special payments to slaughterers. The earnings 
of several prominent firms declined sharply in 1945. 
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Individual companies explored several new fields in 
1945. Morrell tried out television advertising with a 3'- 
minute short over WBKB. “Spic,” a shortening made of 
pork and beef fat by an extraction rather than a rendering 
process, was launched by Hormel. Armour assayed modern 
design with a change in its product labels and wrappers. 
Cudahy came up with a graphic annual report that earned 
an award from Financial W orld. 

The PROVISIONER noted one interesting development of 
the war period: Small and medium-sized packinghouses, 
which had never possessed such facilities before, blossomed 
out with cafeterias, lunch rooms and other in-plant feeding 
programs. This was a real gain for workers in plants lo- 
cated in neighborhoods where outside restaurants were 
poor or non-existent. Women took over a number of pack- 
inghouse jobs. 

During 1945 the BAI reported that quick freezing 
tendered beef and lamb. . . . Ben W. Campton was elected 
president of Meat Packers, Incorporated, Los Angeles. 
. . » Kingan & Co. observed its centennial. . . . The San 
Francisco market center opened a new single-level cold 
storage plant to handle 100 carloads of perishable products 
daily. . . . John W. Rath was elected chairman of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board. . . . Machlin Meat 
Packing Co., Fresno, Cal., was acquired by H. Stillman 
and K. Segal. . . . The AMI began to tell the amino acid 
story in advertising, stressing wartime discovery of how 
these meat “building blocks” aided recovery from burns, 
wounds, starvation and infection. . . . The PROVISIONER 
offered free use of its “position wanted” column to re- 
turning servicemen. .. . The AMI cut the cost of stabilizing 
lard by using NDGA in combination with inexpensive 
acid synergists. 

Death came to Henry G. Schlachter, manager of Jacob 
Schlachter Sons Co., old Cincinnati firm; Ira A. Newman, 
veteran of Morris and U.S. Cold Storage Corp.; Lewis N. 
Rice, pioneer packer in the Northwest: Jim Poole, live- 
stock market analyst; Albert O. Luer, founder of the Luer 
Packing Co.; Arthur W. Cushman, industry operating 
authority: Fred W. Dold, founder of Fred Dold & Sons 
Packing Co.: James S. Agar, former president of Agar 
Packing and Provision Corp., and V. D. Skipworth, presi- 
dent of Skipworth Packing Co. 


1946— Off Acain, Ou Again 


NEASE and uncertainty characterized the year of 

1946, with the government vacillating between a 
policy of control and freedom in connection with prices 
and trade in meat and by-products. Neither producers nor 
a large proportion of the consuming public appeared to be 
interested in the continuation of price ceilings; the former 
group registered its disfavor by withholding marketings 
and by selling livestock at above-ceiling prices through 
channels which would take the meat into the black market. 
Consumers showed disinterest by paying whatever price 
was required to obtain the meat they wanted. 

The American Meat Institute conducted surveys in a 
number of cities which showed that a high proportion of 
the meat sold there was bought by consumers at prices 
considerably above the legal retail levels. Trade associa- 
tions and packers urged Congress to note that the cost of 
meat to consumers (including black market premiums and 
the subsidies paid in the form of taxes) was probably 
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higher than it would be if meat were freed from controls. 

Congress and the President dallied with the problem and 
producers reduced their marketings. President Truman 
finally vetoed a much-amended extension of the Emergency 
Price Control Act and ceilings on meat and livestock lapsed 
on June 30, 1946. After a two-month recess meat price 
controls were reinstated in September at higher levels, but 
slaughter for the month fell to a record low and the pro- 
gram was cancelled in mid-October. 

Packers looking back over the previous year from the 
vantage point of early 1946 might understandably have 
been pessimistic. Results in 1945 had been poor. Total 
sales of 863 meat packing and processing companies re- 
porting under the Packers and Stock Yards Act dropped 
to $6,277,137,728 compared with $7,008,699,300 in 1944, 
and the rate of return on sales was only 0.82 per cent. Per 
capita consumption had fallen. The 42 per cent decline in 
hog slaughter in 1945, compared with the previous year, 
had been the sharpest in industry history. 

Price ceilings constituted only one of the post-war read- 
justment problems faced by the meat industry during 
1946. During January the CIO and AFL packinghouse 
unions started a strike which affected the operations of the 
national packers and some of the larger independent firms. 
President Truman ordered government seizure and opera- 
tion of the plants and the AFL union immediately ordered 
its members back to work; the CIO, after some grumbling 
and threats to challenge the President’s power, followed 
suit. A fact-finding panel recommended that packinghouse 
wage rates be increased 16c per hour; the panel wanted the 
packers to absorb 5c of the raise, with the other llc to be 
provided by increases in ceiling prices. The meat industry 
pointed out that its tiny or non-existent margins would not 
allow it to absorb any of the increase. The wage raise was 
put into effect in government-seized plants and compen- 
sating adjustments were made in ceiling prices. 

The coal strike of the spring, and the resultant rationing 
of fuel and power, pushed some packers to adopt the use of 
oil and gas for steam generation. The PROVISIONER was 
able to maintain its record of 55 years of uninterrupted 
weekly publication by printing an abbreviated edition, 
despite the fact that the regular printer (who handled 
Time and Life) could not do the job. 

Casting up the accounts on one wartime accomplishment, 
the American Fat Salvage Committee reported that 694,- 
913,000 Ibs. of fat had been returned to the national 
economy from 1942 to 1946 through the fat salvage pro- 
gram. American homes saved 513,544,000 lbs. and the 
armed forces the rest. 

West Coast packers, in part influenced by the freight 
rate decisions which had opened their markets to competi- 
tion from midwestern companies, decided to form a strong 
trade association to safeguard their regional interests. They 
came together in February to organize the Western States 
Meat Packers Association and elected E. F. Forbes as presi- 
dent and general manager. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture reported that there 
had been a 58 per cent increase in the number of inspected 
meat plants between 1939 and 1946, 

During 1946 the American Meat Institute started the 
. . Stark, Wetzel & Co., Indian- 
apolis, began a big expansion program. ... A. B: Maurer 
was elected president of NIMPA. .. . The USDA took 60 


per cent of canned meat production by federally inspected 


Fred Waring broadcasts. . 
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Rabbis joined the picket lines outside the New York 
piant of one packer during the strike of 1946. Picket- 
ing in some areas was described as “aggressive.” 


houses. . . . Oscar Mayer & Co. took over the Carroll 
Packing Co., Prairie du Chien, Wis., and leased Kohrs 
Packing Co., Davenport. . . . A survey for the AMI by 
Elmo Roper indicated that there were good prospects for 
increasing canned meat sales. . . . Neuhoff, Inc., Salem, 
Va., acquired the Reynolds Packing Co., Union City, 
Tenn... . / All edible and inedible fats and oils were freed 
from price control and the allocation system on hides and 
skins was revoked. . . . The Bureau of Animal Industry se! 
up an inspection system for pet foods. . . . Packinghouse 
employes were given a 12c per hour wage increase. .. . 
Agar at Chicago opened a new killing floor. . . . H. H. 
Corey became president of Hormel. 

Industry death losses in 1946 included Hugo F. Arnold, 
former president of Arnold Bros., Inc.; E. L. Griffith of 
Griffith Laboratories; Harry Bookey, founder of Bookey 
Packing Co.; Thomas J. Connors, colleague of P. D. and 
J. Ogden Armour; George A. Hormel, founder of the 
Minnesota company; Harry Osman of the AMI; Benjamin 
Weil of Weil Packing Co.: B. H. Heide, general manager 
of the International, and Karl Seiler, Karl Seiler & Sons. 


Normaley— But a Ghost Walks 


T THE beginning of the new year, 1947, many 

packers could see that their earnings had improved 
in 1946, and that total meat production, although down a 
little from the level of the war years, had greatly exceeded 
output in any prewar period. Per capita consumption of 
meat in 1946 had been very close to the 1944 record and 
consumers, after the final removal of price control, had 
eagerly sought meat at greatly increased prices. Govern- 
ment control of industry activities was abating somewhat, 
although packers were finding that regulatory agencies had 
a great urge for self-perpetuat'on. 

Packer-pay inspection—a ghost that had been laid with 
the passage of the Meat Inspection Act in 1906, but which 
had made a few feeble attempts to climb out of the grave 
since that time-—reappeared in 1947, Despite strong pro- 
tests from the industry, Congress late in the summer ap- 
legislation shifting the cost of federal meat 
inspection to establishments using the service. A PRoOvI- 
SIONER survey of the time showed that about 90 per cent 
(Turn to page 352) 
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FLEX-VAC Pack 
is Here to Stay! 


Only twelve months ago sliced luncheon meats, bacon and cheese 
were just beginning to reach the consumer in Flex-Vac, the flexible 
vacuum self-service pack. 

Today, popular demand and a wide packer-recognition of the 5 
Great Flex-Vac Advantages, has swelled this beginning trickle into 
a mighty flood. 

Along with many other leading packers, those whose packages 
are shown, recognize in Flex-Vac the one practical way to pre- 
package meat and cheese products for self-service selling. For 
Flex-Vac, and only Flex-Vac, offers you all five advantages: 


/. Better color retention 
2. Longer keeping qualities for greater shelf life 
3. A self-service consumer unit package 
Positive brand identification at the point of sale 


4 
5. Ample product visibility 


Write today for Free Brochure 
and complete technical data. 





STANDARD CAP AND SEAL CORPORATION 


FLEX-VAC Sales and Service Offices: 





The Flexible Vocuum Pock JERSEY CITY CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
—_— 629 Grove St. 333 N. Michigan Ave. 2820 East 12th St. 
Journal Square 2-3137 ANdover 3-2711 ANgeles 7108 
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BROKERS IN HIDES, CALFSKINS, 
PACKERS and COUNTRIES 

















1822 Mathias M. Kibler born in Germany. The following entries are from a 
sheet of the Daybook of Mathias 
1845 Four years after coming to Ohio, Mathias and his brother, Kibler, 1847: 
Christ, built and began operating their first tannery. 
. ‘ Made pair shoes $ .75 
1849 One year after burning down of first tannery, Mathias 
purchased second tannery in the village of New Washington. Bought | horse hide 1.00 
1876 One year after being elected first mayor of New Wash- | side upper leather 2.50 
ington, Mathias died and business was carried on by widow P 
and son under name of S. J. Kibler Co. | side upper leather 2.87'/2 
1881 Widow sold her interest to another son, J. W. Kibler, and 21 Ibs. tallow @ 8° 1.68 
company name was changed to S. J. Kibler and Brother. Rested tans per mo. 1.50 li 
1894 Tanning operations dropped and business expanded into \ \ 
the buying and selling of hides exclusively. O/a Ibs. salt 2" 
| 
1902 Company incorporated as The S. J. Kibler & Bro. Co. 192 ft. bark (1'/2 cords) 3.78 Tl 
Included in the company were A. G. Kibler, M. M. Kibler, Calf, 12 Ibs. 48 - 
and A. S. Kibler and Louise M. Kibler, aunt of the three ‘ to 
sie above mentioned. Hide, 47 Ibs. 1.88 Pre 
1910 J. W. Kibler retired from active management. | pr. calfskin boots 5.00 ula 
1930 Death of S. J. Kibler. | side harness leather, » ind 
17/2 Ibs. 4.55 a“ 
1951 Present officers are A. G. Kibler, President, D. O. Kibler, ; 5 6(cus 
Vice President, M. M. Kibler, Treasurer, and W. D. Fike, 59 Ib. Hide, 4¢ 2.36 nur 
Soaveansy. To tanning | calfskin 1.124, sive 
the 
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THE S. J. KIBLER & BRO. CO. the 

NEW WASHINGTON, OHIO * PHONE: 2551 - 3291 a 
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of the medium and small meat packers and processors 
operating under inspection had decided to retain the service 
in spite of the cost. Another 7 per cent in this group in- 
dicated indecision. Multi-plant companies were not in- 
cluded in the survey. 

There was a great revival of interest in packaging and 
merchandising meat after the removal of wartime controls. 
New wrapping materials became available and packaging 
machinery had been developed which could handle several 
types of meat products at relatively high speeds compared 
with manual operations. The industry explored the pos- 
sibilities in several different directions: 

1) Expansion in plant packaging of semi-perishable 
items, such as sausage and ready-to-serve meats. 

2) Adoption of plant cutting and consumer-packaging 
of fresh meats. 

3) Plant cutting, consumer-packaging and quick freez- 
ing of fresh meats. 

4) Plant preparation, packaging and quick freezing of 
meat dishes. 

All of these possibilities “jumped off” from the premise 
that retail stores and consumers were ready for the self- 
service sale of meats. In some instances the retailing side 
of the business was already far ahead of the packers: 
retailers had begun to package both ready-to-serve and 
fresh meats in consumer-size units and had solved many of 
the problems of cutting, packaging and maintaining prod- 
uct salability in self-service selling. 

Study of the situation appears to have convinced the 
industry that item No. 1 above offered the best field for 
immediate development; that Nos. 3 and 4 could be ex- 
panded slowly and carefully on a limited scale, but that 
No. 2, pending further technical progress, must be left to 
the large or chain retailer. 

There was trouble across the border early in 1947. An 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease was discovered in the 
vicinity of Vera Cruz, Mexico, and the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture prohibited imports of Mexican livestock. The 
northern Mexican states normally marketed several hun- 
dred thousand head of thin cattle each year to producers in 
the southwestern part of the United States. Secretary of 
Agriculture Clinton Anderson asked for legislat:on to allow 
the USDA to cooperate with Mexico in control and eradica- 
tion of foot-and-mouth disease and Congress appropriated 
funds for the purpose. The USDA and the Mexican gov- 
ernment worked together in a slaughter-eradication and 
quarantine program which created a disease-free barrier 
strip across northern Mexico, but which also aroused 
strong opposition among the Mexican people. 

The meat industry had minor labor difficulties during 
the year. Taking advantage of an ambiguous court deci- 
sion on the employer’s liability for time spent by employes 
in certain non-working activities, local unions brought 
suit against several meat processors to obtain portal-to- 
portal back pay for their members. Most portal-to-portal 
claims were eliminated by legislation passed in May, 1947. 
Around mid-year packinghouse workers were given an- 
other wage increase. 

Taking a long look ahead, packers and agricultural 
leaders who believed that expansion in animal agriculture 
was necessary to meet the needs of an increasing popula- 
tion, and to maintain the national economy, were not 
encouraged by the trends they discerned in 1947. Live- 
stock numbers on farms on January 1 showed a decline 
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for the third straight year. Late in 1947 administration 
officials began to talk about curbing meat consumption in 
an effort to bring down prices and to conserve feed grains 
which were needed in the United States and abroad. The 
American Meat Institute suggested a positive program for 
stretching the short feed supply and avoiding further con- 
traction in livestock production. Jay C. Hormel told a 
Congressional committee that rationing through price was 
the most equitable means of maintaining natural economic 
relationships in production, distribution and use. 

During the year the Federal Trade Commission held a 
trade practice conference for the rendering industry, and 
a fair trade code was drawn up but received with coolness 
by some firms in the field. ... A Farm Credit Administra- 
tion survey showed that 37 per cent of the locker plants 
reporting did some slaughtering. . . . Cudahy Packing 
Co. acquired the Tovrea Packing Co. of Phoenix, Ariz. 
.. » Decision of Swift and Armour to build new plants for 
the production of chemicals and derivatives from animal 
oils and other industry materials showed that progress was 
being made in expanding outlets. . .. Heavier hogs came to 
market and the industry sought larger export allocations as 
lard stocks mounted. . . . Canning plants were set up in 
northern Mexico to utilize some of the cattle which could 
not enter the U.S., and the Department of Agriculture 
began to buy this canned beef for export under the foreign 
relief program. . . . Cudahy Packing Co. acquired the 
Machlin Packing Co. at Fresno, and Armour took over the 
Drummond plant at Eau Claire, Wis., as a result of a 
decision by Safeway Stores (and other chains) to get out 
of the meat packing business. . . . Landers Packing Co. 
started killing sheep in its new plant at Denver. . . . Klarer 
Provision Co. purchased the Louisville Provision Co., and 
David Davies, Inc., bought the Zanesville Provision Co. ... 
Albert Lewis was elected president of Deerfoot Farms Co., 
and George A. Schmidt, jr., succeeded his father as presi- 
dent of Stahl-Meyer; G. A. Schmidt, sr., became board 
chairman. 

In 1947 the industry lost J. W. Luter, chairman of the 
board, Smithfield Packing Co.; Claude S. Beall, casings 
expert; H. Fred Vissman, C. F. Vissman & Co.; Joseph 
Michael Cudahy of Cudahy Packing Co.; R. H. Cabell. 
former president of Armour, and Earl Thompson, presi- 
dent of Reliable Packing Co. and leader in NIMPA. 


The CID Strike Fails 


FTER many years of good relations with labor, 
broken only by the strike of 1946, the meat packing 
industry resisted firmly an unreasonable demand for a 2% 
an hour wage increase which was presented by the United 
Packinghouse Workers (CIO) in the spring of 1948. The 
large packers offered a raise of 9c per hour. A nation- 
wide strike began on March 16 and affected, to some ex 
tent, all plants represented by the CIO. In its early stages 
the strike curtailed meat production about 30 per cent, but 
the national companies continued to operate their AFL 
plants to capacity and attempted to keep work going in 
some of their struck units. Of the larger independent com 
panies, only Rath and Morrell were seriously affected. 
A Presidential fact-finding board was appointed, which 
decided that the packers’ 9c offer was “substantial.” The 
strike continued, but meat production edged back toward 
normal as independent firms increased their slaughter and 
the back-to-work movement by CIO members gained 
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momentum. Government conferences accomplished noth- 
ing, but striking employes continued to return to their 
jobs. In mid-May Armour said, “We regard the strike as 
settled; the union was not able to keep the rank and file 
employes from accepting our fair and reasonable wage 
offer.” 

The CIO union voted to end its strike after ten weeks, 
accepting the packers’ 9c offer. 

After long hearings and committee meetings, Congress 
passed the Kem bill under which the federal government 
again assumed the cost of operating the meat inspection 
service. All industry trade associations—AMI, NIMPA 
and WSMPA—worked hard to obtain passage of this 
measure. 

During 1947 and 1948, packers, renderers and sausage 
manufacturers dusted off building and modernization plans 
which had been held in abeyance during the war period. A 
PROVISIONER survey of early 1948 showed that 792 firms 
were planning or working on 1,099 new structures or plant 
additions. This count included 264 complete new plants— 
72 in the meat packing field; 97 in sausage and 95 in the 
rendering business. 

Several court decisions drew industry attention during 
the year. After a lower court ruling favorable to the in- 
dustry on the question of RFC withholding or recapture of 
the slaughter subsidy on product in inventory at the end of 
price control, the Emergency Court of Appeals upheld the 
government's right to recapture in the Wm. Schluderberg- 
T. J. Kurdle case. The Supreme Court declined to review 
the decision. The Emergency Court, however, ruled against 
the RFC in cases where the government tried to withhold 
subsidy because of an unintentional violation of the price 
ceiling regulations. 

A claim by John J. Felin & Co. for “just compensation” 
for product requisitioned at OPA ceiling prices during the 
war was decided against the packing company by the U.S. 
Supreme Court. The high court considered the overall 
profitable state of Felin’s operations in making the decision. 

Having stabilized the foot-and-mouth disease situation in 
Mexico, but faced with strong opposition to continuance of 
eradication by slaughter, Mexican and U.S. authorities 
decided to try out a program of elimination by immuniza- 
tion and limited slaughter and quarantine in flareup areas. 
The big problem in the early stages of the campaign was to 
get the vaccine, but facilities for large scale production 
were set up in Mexico. 

Packer trade associations and the National Renderers 
Association fought hard during 1948 to eliminate govern- 
ment regulation of the volume of fats and oils exports. The 
administration policy was blamed for price depression in 
this field and late in the year the USDA was persuaded to 
grant larger export allocations. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission ordered rail car- 
riers to reduce freight rates on fresh meats and packing- 
house products in carloads, and on lard in straight or mixed 
carloads, from certain midwestern points to specific West 
Coast destinations. The Provisioner said that the ruling 
enabled all packers in the Midwest to ship packinghouse 
products to the West at rates comparable to those estab- 
lished in 1945 for the larger packers. 

Late in 1948 the U.S. Department of Justice filed a civil 
anti-trust suit in federal court at Chicago asking that Swift 
& Company and Armour and Company each be divided 
into five separate companies, and that the Cudahy Packing 
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Co. and Wilson & Co. each be split into two concerns. The 
complaint charged the four companies had combined and 
conspired to restrain and monopolize trade by “a continu- 
ing agreement and concert of action.” 

The high meat prices of 1948, over which the packers 
had no control, created two problems for the industry: 
1) The possibility that the government would be impelled 
to revive ineffective and wasteful rationing and price con- 
trol measures, and 2) A deterioration in the public attitude 
toward the meat industry. On the latter score the Provi- 
SIONER cautioned: 

“We believe you'd better get to work individually and 
as a participant in any industry effort aimed at improving 
public understanding of meat packing.” 

During 1948 Abraham Bros. Packing Co. completed a 
$1,000,000 single-level plant at Memphis. . . . ; An Armour 
survey revealed there were 178 stores in the country oper- 
ating on a 100 per cent self-service basis on meat. . . . The 
American Meat Institute Foundation announced the new 
antioxidant AMI 72... . Secretary of Agriculture Brannan 
urged farmers to increase the fall pig crop at least 10 per 
cent. . . . Kingan & Co. completed the first step in expan- 
sion of Omaha plant facilities. . . . Swift acquired the Cook 
Packing Co., Scottsbluff, Neb. . . . Tobin Packing Co. 
dropped its annual wage plan because of lack of interest 
among employes. . . . Oscar Mayer & Co. bought the plant 
of F. G. Vogt & Sons, Philadelphia, and Tennessee Packers, 
Inc., purchased Kleeman & Co., Clarksville, Tenn. . . . 
George Heil, jr., succeeded his father as president of Heil 
Packing Co., St. Louis, and 27-year-old John Thompson 
was elected president of Reliable Packing Co., Chicago. 
succeeding his late father. 

Death came to James J. Cuff, Danahy Packing Co.; Fred 
L. Wilson of Wilson Provision Co.; W. E. Russell of the 
Russell and Peerless Packing Companies; Louis W. and 
Albert H. Kahn of E. Kahn’s Sons Co.; Patrick Brennan of 
P. Brennan Co.; Herman A. Amberg, formerly of Durr 
and Tobin, and John T. Agar, chairman of Agar Packing 


& Provision Corp. 


1949 Was A Quiet Year 


LTHOUGH a number of industry companies at the 

beginning of 1949 reported that their sales in the pre- 
ceding year had been somewhat larger, the earnings picture 
was not so good and smaller net profits were conceded 
by many firms. The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
commented early in the new year that there had been some 
indications of weakening in demand for meat during the 
late months of 1948. 

Lard, tallow and grease values were at low levels early 
in 1949 and packers and renderers placed part of the blame 
on the government’s policy of restricting exports of fats 
and oils. Quantitative limitations on exports were lifted 
shortly thereafter. 

Meat canners could point with pride to the fact that 
they were processing for domestic consumption almost 
three times as much product as they turned out in the pre- 
war years. Analyzing the reasons for the increase in popu- 
larity, Ralph Keller of Hormel gave much credit to im- 
provement in quality standards, which had been raised 
through the cooperation of the Meat Inspection Division 
and its chief, A. R. Miller. 

Evidence of the growth of self-service retailing in the 
meat field was furnished by the second annual survey made 
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by Armour and Company. The survey concluded that “all 
evidence points to the fact that self-service meat is out of 
its swaddling clothes and will rapidly reach maturity. Self- 
service is already an accepted way of retailing meats in 
numerous areas.” The survey revealed that the United 
States had 878 100-per cent self-service meat stores early 
in 1949 compared with 178 in 1948. 

The winter of 1948-49 was a severe one in the western 
range states and in some areas stockmen reported they had 
suffered heavy death losses and that surviving cattle had 
come through in poor condition. 

Meat packers opposed Secretary of Agriculture Bran- 
nan’s program “to assure farm income at a reasonable 
level and to encourage necessary production shifts.” Bran- 
nan asked authority to use a direct price support plan for 
hogs; Congress failed to approve his program. 

The new laboratories of the American Meat Institute 
Foundation, which opened on July 1, furnished a focal 
point for research on meat industry problems. The 
$560,000 specially-constructed building on the campus of 
the University of Chicago had facilities for research in- 
volving animal feeding, low temperatures, fats and oils, 
tissue examination, bacteriological study and many other 
avenues of study in meat and by-products. 

The AMI went back to New York in 1949 to hold its 
convention at the Waldorf-Astoria hote!. John F. Krey was 
elected chairman of the board for his third term. Members 
endorsed the “grass roots” advertising campaign to improve 
industry relations with its various publics—producers, 
consumers, retailers and employes. 

Late in the year the United Packinghouse Workers 
(CIO) and the Amalgamated Meat Cutters & Butcher 
Workmen (AFL) agreed to joint action in negotiating 
contracts with the large packers. The packers and the 
unions reached agreement on increases in job rate dif- 
ferentials. 

During 1949 the Schroeder Packing Co. completed a 
beef plant at Glenwood, Va. . . . The USDA extended its 
90 per cent parity price support plan for hogs through 
March, 1950. . . . Wm. Davies Co., Inc., bought the Dan- 
ville Packing Co. plant. . . . R. L. Zeigler modernized 
the former Morgan Packing Co. plant at Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
. . « The FTC decided to forget its fair trade code for the 
rendering industry. .. . Vaccination of Mexican cattle for 
foot-and-mouth disease made good headway. . . . De 
Angelis Packing Co. opened a rapid processing plant at 
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North Bergen, N. J. . . . Four-way boneless beef for Army 
use was tested on a production basis in a large packing 
plant... . An explosion of natural gas at the Swift Sioux 
City plant killed 18 and injured many. . . . Deaths during 
the year included A. G. Leonard of U. S. Yards, Chicago; 
D. R. Howland, president of Miiler & Hart; Julius A. 
Carstens, one of the founders of the Carstens Packing Co.; 
R. G. Thomas of the Lima Packing Co.; W. H. T. Foster 
of John Morrell, and C. Robert Moulton, authority in the 
field of packinghouse science. . . . George A. Eastwood 
resigned as chairman of Armour; F. W. Specht, president, 
became chief executive officer. . .. Hugo Slotkin succeeded 
his father, Samuel S!otkin, as president of Hygrade. . . . 
Wells E. Hunt became president of John J. Felin & Co, 


Controls on the Horizon 


¢ HE year 1950 started with little hint that by its close 

the meat packing industry would again be under- 
going some of the uncertainties and dislocations that 
characterized the early 1940's. 

Interest in packaging and packages—with emphasis on 
self-service—was at a peak and suppliers of equipment, 
cartons and wrapping materials were vying with each 
other in developing new items to meet the industry’s re- 
quirements. Promising new devices in the field of peeling 
the cellulose casing from skinless franks also drew atten- 
tion. The PROVISIONER reported that a midwestern plant 
had given millions of pounds of bellies a 48-hour cure with 
a new machine for multiple injection of pickle. Armour 
and Company was making good progress with a 40-item 
line of frosted foods, nine of these being in consumer size 
units. 

Science in the laboratories of the large and small pack- 
ers was contributing new products and improving opera- 
tions; research workers for the larger firms were giving 
the world promising new medicinal products. Wilson 
started the manufacture of ACTH and Armour announced 
that it had stepped up production of ACTH 30 times in one 
year and had cut the cost by 50 per cent. 

Speaking at the annual meeting of the American National 
Livestock Association, John Holmes of Swift & Company 
attacked the Department of Justice antitrust suits against 
big business as indicative of an attitude which would 
eventually destroy business opportunity. 

During the first half of 1950 the experts reported good 
progress in the fight against foot-and-mouth disease in 
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Latest (1951) information on trends in the development of self-service meat selling is shown here in these 
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maps from the Armour and Company survey of 1951. 
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Inland is proud to have played an impor- 
tant part in the growth of this tremendous 
industry—and we sincerely appreciate the 
continued acceptance of our products. 


Through the years Inland has endeavored 
to develop and improve Box Stitching and 
Wire Tying equipment to promote more 
and more efficient and time saving 
methods in the packaging of meat prod- 
ucts. We believe the evidence is con- 





SIGNIFICANT YEARS FOR US TOO. 


Years of Partnership With this Leading Industry... 
... Answering the Needs 
of the Ever Changing Packaging Problem 


clusive that our 26 years of close associa- 
tion with the packaging problems of the 
meat industry provides a solution to prac- 
tically any stitching or tying requirement. 
We hope Inland may be privileged to be a 
member of this great team for many future 
years. 


Use Inland Box Stitching and Wire Tying 
machines, and Speed-Flo Wire for all 
packaging needs for experienced results. 


3959 South Lowe Avenue, Chicago 9, Illinois 


INLAND WIRE PRODUCTS CO. 
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When 


“KF risk’’ 


(HIGHLY CONCENTRATED SOLVENT! 





It’s 
Clean-up 


Time on 


Those Pots 
And Pans... 


The Meat Industry has long been moving forward, showing 
steady progress and development, and witnessing the intro- 
duction of improved techniques. “Frisk” for over five years 
has been offering a quality of service that is winning enthu- 
siastic praise from many of the leading packers. “FRISK” 
completely eliminates grease from baking pans, cutting 
tables, grinders, saws, etc. ... and leaves no taste or deposit. 
Easy to use and easy on the hands: “Frisk” offers you new 


savings in time, labor and cost of operation. Write for details! 


FRISK SALES COMPANY 


Phone ADams 2502 


1829 ADAMS AVENUE 


TOLEDO 4, OHIO 
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Siguificaut Pacts: 


e@ Consistent increase in packers served. 
e@ Consistent increase in volume. 
e Consistent increase in repeat business. 


Merrill Lynch service adds up to 
sincerity, alertness and national coverage. 











Lard Meats Inedible Fats 
Domestic Beef Tallow 
Export Pork Grease 
Futures Offal 


Packing House Products Department 


Merrit Lyncu, Pierce. Fenner & BEANE 


70 Pine Street NEW YORK 5 
Chicago Dallas Los Angeles San Francisco 
Board of Trade Bldg. First Nat'l. Bank Bldg. 523 W. 6th Street 301 Montgomery St. 








Introducing: THE NEW Leak STVLE | 


Here is a new, extra-length sausage mold with a really fast 
opening and closing device designed to speed up handling. 
Elimination of usual end-waste means more slices per loaf... 
fewer loadings . . . and reduced production costs per pound of 
stuffed sausage! Sturdily built to withstand hardest use. Rust- 
less, Sanitary, always ready to pass inspection! 











STAINLESS STEEL WIRE SAUSAGE MOLD 











“STAINLESS STEEL COSTS LESS" ; 
Extra-length, 24”x4"x4” Fast opening! Fast clos- | 
ing! Minimizes end waste. Prompt delivery! 





LARGE QUANTITIES OF “FRANK STYLE” STAIN- 
LESS STEEL BACON HANGERS ARE IN USE DAILY 
THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES, CANADA AND 
SOUTH AMERICA! 


All “FRANK STYLE” items are top-quality tools 
that enable you to produce the finest quality meat 
products . . . and increase your profits! A wide 
selection of standard “FRANK STYLE” equipment 
and price list are available at your jobber. Ask him 
or write direct for special Stainless Steel Hooks, 











G. F. FRANK & SONS, INC. 123-125 broadway * Cincinnati 2, Ohic 





Smoke Screens, Pins, Etc. 
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SAMI S. SVENDSEN 
| 


407 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 
| 

CHICAGO 5. U.S. A. 
| 


rT ei“g *?t.¢e8 8 H A RR '| S O N y¥<« 7 @&  @ 


SELLING AGENT @ ORDER BUYER @ BROKER ® COUNSELLOR © EXPORT © IMPORT 
in 


Lp ANIMAL GLANDS AND CASINGS 





a 
For Over Fifty -Four Years 
For almost fifty-five of your industry’s 
“*significant’’ sixty years, 
the Stock Yards National Bank 


has been serving you in all phases 


of your operations...in all markets. NATIONAL BANK 











We are proud of our association 
. such a solid, progressive industry. SO. ST. PAU L, MINN 
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HENSCHIEN, EVERDS & CROMBIE 


ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


59 East Van Buren Street Chicago 5, Illinois 


Established in 1914 Telephone WA bash 2-1263 
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Mexico. . . . 1,051 meat industry representatives attended 
the fourth annual meeting of WSMPA in San Francisco. 
..- Packers and processors were shown how to prepare the 
Army’s new four-way boneless beef. . . . The Frye & Co. 
plant at Seattle was acquired by Seattle Packing Co. . . . 
Meat packers of Houston organized to combat horsemeat 
scandals in that city. .. . The MID approved the use of 
monosodium glutamate in sausage and meat loaves made 
in inspected establishments. . . . Several hundred packer 
technologists, operating men and research workers attended 
the second annual meat industry research conference spon- 
sored by the AMI at the University of Chicago. . . . Fred 
J. Dykhuizen, Dixie Packing Co., was elected chairman of 
NIMPA at the association’s spring convention. . . . Wilson 
& Co. leased the Abraham Bros. plant at Memphis. . . . Dr. 
Rice P. Steddom, first chief of the USDA Meat Inspection 
Division, passed away. 

Shortly after the outbreak of war in Korea, President 
Truman told the nation that he would ask for price and 
wage controls if prices increased. One effect of the con- 
flict was to stimulate sales of canned meats and some other 
non-perishable foods. The long-time down trend in tallow 
and grease prices was halted, and other commodities 
showed the effect of increased buying. A little later Con- 
gress passed the Defense Production Act giving the Presi- 
dent authority to place ceilings on prices and wages and 
to allocate scarce materials. 

The Department of Agriculture in 1950 decided to make 
its grade standards for steer, heifer and cow beef more 
usable. The change included combination of the old Prime 
and Choice grades under Prime, renaming the old Good 
grade as Choice, and setting up a new grade to be called 





Flooded packinghouse area at Kansas City during the 
disaster of 1951. 


Good and including in it young beef from higher quality 
cattle previously graded Commercial. 

Just before the end of 1950 the Economic Stabilization 
Administration issued a request for voluntary compliance 
with fair pricing standards. The industry “guessed” that 
this half-hearted attempt at a price freeze covered beef and 
lamb but not pork. The request set December 1 as the 
cut-off point for price increases. ESA took other action in 
the meat field shortly after the beginning of 1951. 


(Turn to page 368) 





For 60 years now, The National 
Provisioner has been the undis- 
puted leader among magazines pub- 
lished for the meat packing and 
allied industries. 


First—in everything that helps to make 
a good magazine great... 


First—in editorial content - - editorial 
service - - in number of pages - - in ad- 
vertising ... 


First—to report industry news - - to ac- 
curately interpret the news and business 
trends ... 


First—to report the markets and 
prices... 


First—in service to packer, processor 


and advertiser alike. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
"First in the field" 














JUST TEAR OFF AND MAIL 


—J 


| 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
15 W. Huron Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


Please send me the next 52 issues (one full 
year's subscription) of THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER for only $4.50. 





[_] Check is enclosed 


| [] Please mail me your invoice 


Name Please Print 


Street Address _ 
City | Zone State 
Company 


Title or Position 
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REFRIGERATION AND MEAT 


(Continued from page 216) 
of several tests which showed trucks could carry greater 
loads over greater distances and at a lower annual per mile 
cost than the horse and wagon. 

The problem of short distance shipments, which had for- 
merly moved by railroad because of their size and because 
the round-trip mileage was too great for horse delivery, 
was solved by the motor truck. In 1919 the PRovisioNER 
reported that the Sullivan Packing Co. had begun to ship 
fresh meat by truck from Detroit to Toledo in six hours 
instead of the two and one-half days required by rail. A 
refrigerated truck was used and towed a trailer with a total 
capacity of 18,000 lbs. 

This is the first mention of a refrigerated truck in the 
magazine, although they appear to have become fairly 
common, along with insulated bodies, by the middle 1920s. 
The first truck refrigeration was furnished by ice and salt 
in a barrel. A eutectic solution in a simple container, 
which was taken out of the truck and placed in the freezer 
overnight, was also employed. This latter practice resulted 
in development of modern hold-over plates. Solid carbon 
dioxide was introduced for the refrigeration of meat ship- 
ping containers and trucks around 1930. Although ice 
cream distributors were using mechanical refrigeration for 
their trucks in the 1920’s, meat processors were slow ti 
adopt this system. 

To take meat one step more along the distribution cycl 
it had to be protected in the retail store. While the very 
large markets, and particularly those that did some proc- 
essing, accepted mechanical refrigeration as quickly as 
did the packers, for a number of years most retailers de- 
pended on ice. The NP estimated in 1904 that retail ice 
requirements totaled 60,000 tons a week. Refrigeration was 
used to preserve meat in a storage box with a sawdust- 
covered floor and the butcher went in and out, in and out. 
to serve the varying requirements of his customers. 

Display of fresh meat received little attention except, 
perhaps, during the winter months when some product 
might be hung in front of the store in keeping with old- 
time custom. The PROVISIONER in 1897 reported a curious 
sight: 

A retail store in Philadelphia placed in front of its win- 





Modern insulated and refrigerated motor transport for meat products. 


dows a large glass showcase (such as jewelers used) and 
displayed fresh meats in it. The products were kept fresh 
with ice and a rubber hose was used to drain the novel 
apparatus. The magazine also noted that a large refrigera- 
tor with a glass top ran the entire length of the store. 

Effective display facilities for fresh meats were still 
lacking in the early 1900’s, but Hussman Refrigeration and 
other firms began to make refrigerated counters in the 
second decade of the century. The first Hussman unit had 
a display area of about 10 sq. ft. and used ice and salt for 
refrigeration. With the development of condensing com- 
pressor units and low-pressure refrigerants it became pos- 
sible to supply the retail store with safe and economical 
refrigeration for display and storage of all perishable 
products. ° 

It is appropriate to end this article with a quotation 
showing what wholesale slaughtering was like without re- 
jrigeration. It describes the situation of a cooler-less plant 
on Archey road in Chicago, back in the late 1870's or early 
1880’s, and was written by John Neil Carbray, master 
butcher and meat inspector, for the PROVISIONER: 

“In the old days the cattle that were killed during the 
day were hauled down by wagons the same night to the 
Jackson street market, the wholesale district at that time. 
There was no refrigeration in the packinghouses then, nor 
was there any at the Jackson street stalls, but that did not 
matter. All the cattle killed were long-horned animals from 
the western ranges. What they could not sell on the street 
before the market closed, they would hold over until the 
following day, and if they did not succeed in selling out 
then, nobody worried, because after dinner Libby’s man 
would come along and tag them all up, hind and forequar- 
ters, for a cent a pound or sometimes a dollar apiece. It 
all depended on how badly Libby wanted them. 

“Then, on the other hand, if Libby was overstocked, his 
man would forget to come around, with the result that the 
beef hanging there, exposed to the warm winds and heat 
of summer, would spoil. Then there would be a job for 
the health officer, who would slash and kerosene the beef. 
Then it would be hauled away and dumped into the river. 


But apparently nobody seemed to worry. Just imagine a 


business man of today (1921) building a packinghouse 
without coolers, and expecting to succeed in handling fresh 
meats without the aid of refrigeration.” 
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LEADERS IN LIVESTOCK 


(Continued from page 331) 


Swine Producers cooperating. Approximately 20 such 
demonstrations were held in Iowa during the next six 
years under Pemberton’s organization and supervision. 

' In 1944 and 1945 Rollie Pemberton was executive sec- 
retary of the War Time Swine Industry Council. He 
has served two terms as director of the National Swine 
Growers’ Association. Representing the National Swine 
Records Association, he was one of the original committee 
formulating plans for the National Barrow Show at Austin, 
Minn. Pemberton is president of the National Swine Rec- 
ords Association and has served as a director of the Hamp- 
shire Swine Registry for 19 years. 

Pemberton has always supported a meat hog, regardless 
of breed, since he is firmly convinced that meatiness is a 
bred-in factor of hog growing. His first love has been the 
Hampshire breed and he still raises them commercially on 
his farm in Iowa. He fitted and showed the Hampshire 
boar, “Blue Boy,” which was sold to the motion picture 
industry for a prominent part in “State Fair.” 

In all these varied activities he holds the complete trust 
and confidence of the hog producing and processing indus- 
try. He always forms his opinions carefully and is well 
known for the tenacity with which he holds to them. 


Kildee— Teacher and Leader 


AVING recognized several leaders in the realm of 

livestock production, this section ends with the cita- 
tion of two men whose contributions to animal agriculture, 
although of a different nature, have been significant and 
far-reaching. The first of these is former Dean H. H. 
Kildee of Iowa State college, one of 
the great educators of all time as well 
as a great leader and judge of live- 
stock. 

For many years as an instructor 
he was the confidant of thousands of 
students who came to him with their 
problems. He was never too busy to 
help and he inspired and encouraged 
them at every opportunity. He can 
justly be given credit for the subse- 
quent success of many of his students. 
Many leaders in the livestock and 
meat field today were at one time students of Kildee. 

His interest in people and their problems extends to. all 
phases of the livestock and meat industry. His good judg- 
ment and other attributes have contributed immeasurably 
to the progress of the industry at home and abroad. 

Dean Kildee is the only man in the history of livestock 
judging who has been able to judge all breeds equally 
well. He has been called to judge at shows all over this 
country and in Chile, Costa Rica and Canada. It is con- 
sidered a great combination for a judge of livestock to be 
able to pick the type of animal which is correct in con- 
formation and which also pays off to the producer in 
higher profits; Dean Kildee has this ability. As a master 
of type, he has been called to serve on committees to work 
out correct types for the various breeds. 

A noted administrator during the many years he was 
connected with Iowa State College (head of the department 
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of animal husbandry and chief of that section from 1918 
to 1935; vice dean, 1923 to 1933; dean of the division of 
agriculture, 1933 to 1949; director of the agricultural ex- 
tension service, 1946 to 1949, and director of the agricul- 
tural experiment station, 1946 to 1949), he has been as 
active—perhaps more so—in matters of livestock improve- 
ment since he retired as dean. 

Dean Kildee since 1934 has been a director of the Amer- 
ican Association of Planning Officials; he is a member of 
the National Committee on Record of Performance for 
Swine; a member of the National Committee Institute of 
Animal Agriculture; director, National Livestock Con- 
servation, Inc.; chairman, State Agricultural Resources 
Conservation Committee; member and past president, 
American Society of Animal Production; member, Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Science, and di- 
rector of the American Royal and the Ak-Sar-Ben livestock 
expositions. He has written many bulletins and articles on 
feeding, breeding and livestock and land management. 

Dean Kildee probably has done more than anyone else 
to bring together all elements of the industry on the cor- 
rect types of livestock to meet the requirements of breeders, 
feeders and consumers. In fact, he has always been in- 
fluential in getting the industry to work together on any 
mutual problems. 

He possesses the qualifications for an effective counselor 
for the industry. He has a thorough understanding of 
every phase of the business; he is highly esteemed by 
farmers and stockmen, and he knows people in all segments 
of the industry and how to work with them. His habit is 
to approach every problem from a constructive point of 
view, and when the solution is determined he believes in 
prompt action. 


Babcock — Animal Agriculture 


OR many years before his untimely death, Howard 

Edward Babcock crusaded for a national food and 
farm program which would recognize the importance of 
what he called “animal agriculture.” Not only did he have 
a sound program to promote, but he also had a flair for 
the dramatic and the modern tech- 
niques of display and visual aids to 
add force to his arguments. 

His plan called for increasing the 
livestock population, building the 
soil and raising the nutritional stand- 
ards of the nation as a whole. He 
devised an unusual creature called 
the “Unimal” to symbolize the beef 
cattle, poultry, dairy cattle, hogs, 
sheep and other livestock which con- 
stitute the American diet. 

Babcock was one of the first to 
work zealously for such innovations as grassland farming, 
grassland silage, the trenched silo, platform milking and 
penned stabling. He was a pioneer in the field of frozen 
foods and also campaigned widely for lower cost farm 
buildings and the best type of agriculture machinery. 

Typical of the many talks he made, and also of his ex- 
tensive writings, was the speech he made in 1948 before 
the dinner session of the American Meat Institute annual 
meeting. 

“Food comes first with every one of us,” he asserted.” 
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“If 150,000,000 Americans are to grow in health and life, 
we must produce a higher-powered diet. Only a well-fed 
people can be free. . . . The fuller, freer life is powered 
by the high-octane fuel of a protein diet.” 

Babcock insisted that if Americans have free choice of 
the kind of diet they “want, work for and thrive on,” they 
will always have a well-stocked family refrigerator on a 
Friday night. The kind of food which is ordinarily stored 
for a short period of time in the refrigerator—roasts, but- 
ter, eggs, milk and bacon—will usually turn out the 
healthiest families, he contended. 

These opinions reached a wide audience through his 
speeches and numerous articles under his by-line in such 
popular magazines as Saturday Evening Post, Reader’s 
Digest and Country Gentlemen. 

Babcock founded the school of nutrition at Cornell uni- 
versity. From 1940 until shortly before his death he was 
chairman of the board of trustees of Cornell. 

Combining practice with theory he owned and operated 
farms at his home near Ithaca, N. Y., and in the Pecos 


Valley of New Mexico where he stressed livestock raising. 

He also gave time to several agricultural associations. 
He served as state director of the New York Farm Bureau 
and in 1917 and 1918 served on the New York State Food 
Conservation Commission. He helped found and was gen- 
eral manager of the Cooperative Grange League Federation 
Exchange during the period of its greatest growth, 1922 
to 1936, and continued to serve the GLF in various 
capacities. 

Babcock was instrumental in the founding of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation and the National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives, of which he was president. He also 
served as a member of the business advisory council of the 
Department of Commerce; assistant to the chairman of the 
Federal Farm Board; special consultant to the Farm Credit 
Administration; chairman of the New York State Emer- 
gency Food Commission, and member of the National 
Agricultural Research Policy Committee of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. He was agricultural consultant to the 
Curtiss Publishing Co. 
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TEMPERLY 


Livestock 
TRANSPORTATION 
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mm SERVING THE ENTIRE MIDDLE WEST! 
mp 20 YEARS' EXPERIENCE! 

mp EXPERT HANDLING OF LIVESTOCK! 
mi ALL CARGO FULLY INSURED! 


es 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


P.O. Box 103, Union Stock Yards @ Atlantic 2371 
a 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Bourbon Stock Yards - Clay 1105 








Way back when... in 1909 


e Charles J. Maloney started his meat packing career 
with Nelson Morris & Co., in Pittsburgh, Pa., as a bill 
clerk—then in 1912 he joined Schwartzchild & Sulz- 
berger Co., at Pittsburgh, Pa., as a salesman and re- 
mained there when the company was changed to Sulz- 
berger & Sons and later when it was taken over by 
Wilson & Co., in 1916. In 1921 he was transferred to 
Detroit, Mich., by Wilson & Co. 


@In 1922, John Morrell & Co., added him to their 
staff, as a salesman in Detroit, Mich., being the 3rd 
salesman for them in this city and he continued in 
this capacity until 1931 when Joe Stelmach and Mr. 
Maloney opened the Flint Beef Co., at Flint, Mich., 
where they conducted their own slaughtering. 


@ Geo. A. Hormel & Co., again entered the Detroit 
market in 1932 with Mr. Maloney as their Detroit Man- 
ager, after an absence of several years from this 
market. 


as manager of their Detroit office and later made him 
district manager for the State of Michigan until Sept. 
1947. All of this valuable meat packing experience be- 





| MALONEY BROKERAGE CO. 


CHARLES J. MALONEY 


FOOD BROKERS + PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS 
Specializing: Canned Hams * Dry Sausage * Casings 
30 YEARS ON THE DETROIT MARKET 
2409 Riopelle * Detroit 7 * Phone WOodward 5-1830 





e In 1934 Oscar Mayer & Co., appointed Mr. Maloney 


) comes available to the industry thru 
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for 100 Yours 
















From its beginning a century 
ago the Illinois Central has 
worked with farmers and 
packers to bring America 
the finest of livestock and 


packing house products. 











ILLINOIS 











CENTRAL 
RAILROAD 

















For 100 Years—the Main Line of Mid-America 
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KEEPING PACE WITH A 
ye Judai 
Progress’ * means better methods, lower costs, increased 


efficiency and keeping up with modern technological 
developments . . . And—KENTMASTER MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY, INC., has met the challenge for better 
equipment with two outstanding units. . . 





















speeds output, increases killing floor efficiency ‘Dual-cutting” action, will cut costs, increase 
—reduces worker fatigue—cuts down losses worker efficiency and require less “off-time’— 
due to damage of ribs and chucks—The KENT- _it will solve most of your killing floor problems. 





| 
The answer to the problem of increased costs— MASTER Carcass Splitter, with its exclusive 


A Brisket Bone Saw for 
“VERTICAL CONVEYOR OPERATION” 

This new and revolutionary unit makes conveyor beef dressing . 

operations simple, efficient, and a saving in worker time and 

killing floor costs—protected point to prevent paunch damage— 





high speed reciprocating saw blade for fast, clean, cutting Write today for brochure on 
action—perfectly balanced for ease of handling—high speed, modern saw technique and 
powerful, enclosed motor—another proof that killing floor research suspension — free to packing 
pays off in better equipment and lower costs for the industry. house executives. 





KENTMASTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 


3000 HYDE PARK BOULEVARD © LOS ANGELES 43, CALIFORNIA 
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® FAST 
® DEPENDABLE TLS 


® FREIGHT SERVICE 


SHIP: 


PITISBURGH & WEST VIRGINIA RAILWAY 


AND CONNECTIONS 























UNITED | BUTCHERS’ SUPPLY 


Meat Packers and Sausage Makers everywhere are making “UNITED” 




















their “supply depot” . . . are finding here “Everything for the Meat Trade.” 
Deliveries are prompt... all items are fairly priced . . . and all items 


are of one quality; the BEST! 
































@ MEPACO’S POWER STUFFER for Hams 
Come to” United” @ FULL PACKER-ENDORSED MEPACO LINE 
fo satiofy all @ PACKINGHOUSE SUPPLIES FOR YOUR 
EVERY NEED 
your requirements 
for Packinghouse @ NATURAL SAUSAGE CASINGS 
aud Sausage @ COMPLETE LINE OF BINDERS... MILK 
POWDER 
Manufacturing — 
a @ INDUSTRIAL WASHING MACHINE 
aud Supplies! @ ZING...SUPER-POWER DETERGENT 
@ COMPLETE LINE OF HARDWARE ITEMS 
@ %3YEARS OF EXPERIENCE AT YOUR 
SERVICE! 








122 NORTH ERIE STREET 






TOLEDO 2, OHIO 
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FOR TWENTY YEARS AS AN ORGANIZATION .. . 


and many more as individuals, we have been 


privileged to work with the Meat Packiag Industry 


NHN 


as Architects and Engineers. 





e@ We are proud to have shared in the develop- 
ment of the industry . . . and to have had the oppor- 
tunity of assisting the processing and by-products 
fields throughout a goodly portion of the ‘Sig- 
nificant Sixty’’ period, serving many plants in all 


parts of the country. 


IE 5S MI BRUBAKER & EGAN 


30 NORTH LASALLE STREET * CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


JR 





Your Western Outlet: 
LK M. J. BORELLI & co. Carlots 








San Francisco ° 
— Serving the Meat Packing Industry of the West and the East. Our or- Jobbers 
ganization has grown with the industry. Our facilities are the finest. . 
Your inquiries are invited! Wholesalers 


PROCUREMENT DIVISION, HAWAII MEAT CO., LTD. Distributors 


Exporters to the Hawaiian Islands, the Philippines and the Orient 











447 Sansome Street . San Francisco, California 
TT: SF 987 e Telephone: GArfield 1-7408-09 


It’s a Pleasure to do Business 











MS 


= F. C. ROGERS CO. 


HARRY K. LAX 
BROKERS PACKINGHOUSE PRODUCTS 


Serving the Meat Industry Since 1914 








Member of the Philadelphia Commercial Exchange « Member of the New York Produce Exchange 
NINTH and NOBLE STREETS ° PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
TELETYPEWRITER: PH 215 PHONE: PO plar 5-4491 
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“Sprarite” Brine nozzles insure better distribution. uniform spray. and uninterrupted 
service—For these reasons they have been adopted as standard by most of the leading 
packers employing the Brine Spray System. Write for Bulletin No. 5 


en 











— 


FIRST to solve the industry’s problem 


Binks engineers developed the first nozzles for a brine spray refrig- 
eration system. The 1922 ad shown above indicates the long com- 
radeship between packers and Binks nozzles. 


EVER SINCE THE INDUSTRY’S CHOICE 


Today, more Binks nozzles are specified for packing 
house refrigeration than al] other makes combined. This 
popularity springs from the. patented side-inlet, whirl- 
chamber ROTOJET design that provides fine break-up 
and clog-free operation (see cut-away). Precision-ma- 
chined from corrosion-resistant brass, Binks spray noz- 
zles offer years of trouble-free, high-cooling performance. 


SEND FOR BULLETIN 11 for more information. 


BINKS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


3122-38 Carroll Ave., Chicago 12, Illinois 








REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





BETTCHER CARCASS SPLITTER 


You Can "Bettcher Carcass" On This! 











HALF-MINUTE SPLITTING 


FAST — LIGHTWEIGHT — NO VIBRATION — 
QUIET — NO BONE BURN — EASY TO HANDLE! 


It Takes the Hard Work Out of Killing! 


This precision-built machine is equipped with Tim- 
ken Roller Bearings and the finest Herringbone 
gears. The powerful Master Built motor develops 
one and one-half horsepower for the splitting op- 
eration. Thoroughly tested on the killing floor. 
Length, 56”; weight, 126 Ibs. 


Our present low 
price of $595.00 
includes 5 Blades, 
110-220 volts sin- 
gle phase. 


MADE BY THE MANUFACTURERS OF BETTCHER PORK SPLITTERS—BETTCHER 
BREAKDOWN SAWS—FLEXIBLE SHAFTING AND CUTTING TOOLS. 


Write for Complete Information Today! 


BETTCHER DIEWELD CO. 


3333 WEST 63rd STREET CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
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INDUSTRY HISTORY 
(Continued from page 359) 
During the last half of 1950 a House 
committee began to investigate the use 
of chemicals in foods, and the Food 
and Drug Administration issued a 
tentative order banning the use of 
chemical emulsifiers in bread, rolls and 
buns. . . . Edward F. Wilson told the 
National Association of Retail Meat 
and Food Dealers that “there is no 
need for rationing; industry can meet 
the wartime emergency.” . . . Pack- 
inghouse workers won an llc per hour 
wage increase. . . . NIMPA set up a 
committee to study wartime legisla- 
tion. . .. C. A. Burmeister noted that 
cattle herds were being built up at the 
expense of current slaughter. . . . Louis- 
ville Provision Co. bought C. F. Viss- 
man Co., Louisville. . . . The Adolf 


| Ackermann family acquired the Ker- 
| ber Packing Co... . / Adolf Gobel, Inc.. 


purchased the plant and equipment of 
De Angelis Packing Co., North Berg- 
en, N. J... . The Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics predicted that hog 
production would continue to expand. 
. . . Deaths in the industry included 
Otto Finkbeiner and H. J. Mayer. 


Price Control Again 


EEING the picture of OPS and its 

attempts at price control flash on 
the screen of industry events during 
1951, the average packer may well 
have thought: 

“This is where I came in, nine years 
ago.” 

In many respects the pattern was 
repeated: Freeze orders, rollbacks, 
slaughter controls, dollars-and-cents 
ceilings, black marketing, declining 
volume, livestock prices out of relation 
to finished product prices, set-asides, 
compulsory grading and exhortations 
and threats from the control agencies. 

Knowing that the Economic Stabil- 
ization Administration was consider- 
ing imposition of price controls, the 
AMI, NIMPA, WSMPA, American 
Farm Bureau Federation and other 
farm and producer groups early in 
January, 1951, offered government 
stabilizers the following three-point 
program to hold prices down without 
rationing or controls: 

1. Increase the supplies of meat 
available for purchase. 

2. Keep disposable income levels 
down. 

3. Keep the supplies of alternative 


goods and services up. 


Hides again had the doubtful honor 
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of leading the industry price control 
parade, but late in January meat prices 
were frozen at the highest actual mar- 
ket levels of the December 19, 1950 to 
January 25, 1951 base period. Wage 
increases were also restricted by the 
Wage Stabilization Board. 

Packers and the CIO and AFL 
unions had agreed on a 9c across the 
board wage raise and an average in- 
crease of another 2.3c, which applied 
in varying amounts to different classes 
of workers. When Economic Stabii:izer 
Eric Johnson refused to approve the 
increase, both of the packing house 
unions threatened to strike and mem- 
bers showed their disagreement with 
government policy by absenteeism. The 
packers urged that WSB approve the 
increase. Stabilization authorities fi- 
nally granted the increases in May and 
June. 

In mid-February the Office of Price 
Stabilization set up the machinery for 
slaughter control and late in April 
announced liveweight quotas on the 
slaughter of livestock by registered 
killers. At the same time the price 
agency issued ceiiing price regulations 
on live cattle and beef. 

Meat shortages began to appear in 
some during the 
spring months. By early June receipts 
of cattle at the major markets had de 
clined sharply and many packers had 
reduced slaughtering operations, both 
because of the scarcity of livestock and 
inability to purchase the cattle offered 
at prices in compliance with the ceil 
ing regulations. Federally inspected 
slaughter of cattle in June declined to 
785,861 head compared with 1,065,815 
head killed during the corresponding 
period in 1950. 

June, of course, was a month of un- 
certainty, with all elements in the meat 
industry, including livestock _ pro- 
ducers, combining to fight inclusion of 
price control authority in the exten- 
sion of the Defense Production Act. 
Congress did take remedial action by 
cancelling future rollbacks in the ceil- 
ing on cattle and beef, and by prohibit- 
ing use of slaughter quotas. The price 
control authority was also amended to 
protect manufacturers’ and proce:sors’ 
margins against rising costs, but the 
meat industry was not given the 
specific protection it desired. 

Many industry firms suffered losses 
on their beef operations during the 
summer months because of the smaller 
number of cattle they could purchase 
and stay in compliance. As the supply 


consuming centers 
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SALT! WHY HAUL IT? 





MEASURE IT? STIR IT? 








STAINLESS STEEL 
CONSTRUCTION 
FOR “LIFETIME” USE 


ra OVERHEAD FEED 
<] CHUTE FOR LIKATOR 


WITHOUT HOPPER 
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HOW LIXATOR* WORKS 


In the dissolution zone — flowing through a 
bed of Sterling Rock Salt which is continuously 
replenished by gravity feed, water dissolves salt 
to form 100% saturated brine. In the filtration 
zone — through use of the self-filtration prin- 
ciple originated by International, the satu- 
rated brine is thoroughly filtered through a bed 
of undissolved rock salt. The rock salt itself 
filters the brine. Nothing else is needed. 


WHAT THE LIXATOR PROVIDES 


Chemical and bacterial purity to meet the 
most exacting standards for brine. 


Unvarying salt content of 2.65 pounds per 
gallon of brine. 


v 

: 

¢ Crystal-clear brine. 

¥ Continuous supply of brine. 

¥ Automatic salt and water feed to Lixator. 

¥ Inexpensive, rapid distribution of brine to 
points of use by pump and piping. 

Savings up to 20% and often more in the 

cost and handling of salt have been 

reported by many Lixate users. Why not 

investigate ? 





e You can eliminate shoveling, 
hauling, and laborious hand stir- 
ring of salt and water, and frequent 
testing of the brine strength — with 
International’s Lixate Process fot 
Making Brine. Stops waste through 
spilling. Saves time and labor. 
Assures accurate salt measurement. 


e The Lixator automatically pro- 
duces 100% saturated, free flowing, 
crystal-clear brine — which may 
be piped to as many points in your 
plant as you desire — any distance 
away — by either gravity or pump. 
YOU SIMPLY TURN A VALVE for 
self-filtered, LIXATE Brine that 
meets the most exacting chemical 
and bacterial standards. 


An INTERNATIONAL Exclusive 


THUXATE Pees: 


FOR MAKING BRINE 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, 


*REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 













INC., Scranton, Pa. 





New Method for Improving 


A new method of lard filtration, 
made possible by Sparkler Horizon- 
tal Plate construction, offers both 
large and small packing plants 
the advantage of space and cost- 
saving design and improved prod- 
uct quality. 


The seven points listed below 
serve to point out only a few of the 
many features provided by Sparkler 
Filters which mark a new step for- 
ward in the processing of this prod- 
uct by the meat packing industry. 


1. A better quality of lard is pro- 
duced because the first run of lard 
through the Sparkler filter is not 
contaminated by rancid lard and 
soap particles retained in freshly 
laundered press cloths. 

2. More insoluble material is removed 
by the evenly spread filtering me- 
dium on the horizontal plates. 
Cake is not subject to cracking, 
flow is always with gravity. 

3. The Sparkler filter is totally en- 
closed thus eliminating oxidation 
of hot lard, a reaction wherein the 
lard loses a certain amount of 
its stability or keeping qualities. 





‘ Lard Quality 


SPARKLER FILTRATION 


Higher stability lard is delivered 

to votators. 

All steel construction prevents de- 

terioration of lard by contact with 

copper or bronze fittings. 

5. Saves approximately one-half the 
lard lost by adhering to filter cake 
because only one-half the usual 
amount of filter aid is required 
by the Sparkler Filter for the 
same total volume of lard filtered. 

6. Saves labor in cleaning because 
filter paper is disposable, no laun- 
dry charges for cleaning cloths. 

7. Less floor space is required for a 
Sparkler Filter than other types. 


4 


Sparkler Horizontal Plate Filters have 
been the standard equipment for 
microscopic filtration in the food, 
chemical, edible oils, milk, butter 
and cheese, and other industries for 
over twenty-five years. The recent 
introduction of Sparkler Filters for 
lard filtering is a natural step toward 
a better and more economical lard 
product. 

We invite correspondence on your 
particular problem. You will receive 
the advice of engineers with a quarter 
cf a century of experience in this 
specific field. 









Section showing plates with filter cake in 
horizontal position and flow through filter. 


Sparkler Horizontal Plate 
Filter, Model 33-S-17. This is 
a steam jacketed type of 
5000 GPH capacity. 











( SPARKLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, MUNDELEIN, wu. } 
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of livestock increased during the fall 
and early winter, and prices fell below 
the ceiling levels, the law of supply and 
demand again became operative and 
packers’ results improved. 

Floods on the Kaw and Missouri 
Rivers during July seriously damaged 
stock yards and packinghouse faciii- 
ties at Kansas City. Losses were heavy 
at that point and at Topeka, Kan. After 
assessing the damage, Cudahy Packing 
Co. decided not to reopen its Kansas 
City plant and John Morrell & Co. 
abandoned its operation at Topeka. 
(See page 359 for a picture of the 
flood at Kansas City.) 

During 1951 many state legislatures 
worked on stream pollution laws. . . . 
H. H. Rath was elected president and 





ene. , Mes onal 

A modern hog—the reserve 
grand champion barrow of the 
1950 International. Compare 
with types shown on pages 77 


and 113. 


R. A. Rath became chairman of the 
board, Rath Packing Co... . The Army 
increased its purchases of four-way 
boneless beef and canned meats. . . . 
Wells E. Hunt of John J. Felin Co. 
was elected chairman of the board of 
NiMrA. ..« J A set-aside order insur- 
ing Army beef supplies was issued late 
in the year... . H. H. Corey was re- 
elected chairman of the American Meat 
Institute. ... Industry deaths included 
T. Henry Foster, chairman of John 
Morrell & Co.; H. H. Keim, founder 
of H. H. Keim Co., Nampa, Ida.; R. K. 
Longino, president of Longino & Col- 
lins; John A. Hawkinson, one-time 
president of Allied Packers, Inc.; E. T. 
Nolan of the Provisioner DMS; 
George A. Casey, former president of 
Felin and NIMPA founder; Dr. F. C. 
Vibrans, American Meat Institute 
Foundation, and John W. Rath, one of 
the founders of the Rath Packing Co. 
and former chairman of the AMI and 


NLSMB. 
AND 
1952 TO 1991? 
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MERCO 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLS 
FOR INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS 


If you have a control problem involving the automatic 
control of pressure, temperature, liquid level, mechan- 
ical operations, etc., it will pay you to consult 
Mercoid's engineering 'staff—always at your service. 









* QUALITY > 
ACCURACY \ 
DURABILITY \ 
PERFORMANCE Y 
DEPENDABILI 

SAFETY FEATURES 


F 
FASY INSTAL] 
















THE MERCURY SWITCH IS A FEATURE IN MERCOID CONTROLS. 
THE REASON FOR THE MERCURY SWITCH IS THE ADDED SAFETY- 
BETTER PERFORMANCE AND LONGER CONTROL LIFE-ALL OF 
WHICH ARE IMPORTANT WHEREVER CONTROLS ARE REQUIRED 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 700 -- PLEASE 
MENTION THIS PUBLICATION 


MERCOID CORPORATION - 4223 BELMONT - CHICAGO: 4 


°so0g0 909000 
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look to 


Avoid waste...avoid losses through careless 
handling of meat! Tighten your control at every 
step! See that you have up-to-date scales—and 
enough scales—throughout your meat packing 
plant! Look into the advantages of Printweigh 
in stopping losses that originate through human 
errors. Whatever your problems in controlling 
meat packing processes, weighing livestock ... 
grading, checking... wholesale weighing... 
there’s a modern Toledo to do the job with ut- 
most accuracy, speed and dependability. 

Today in your community you'll find Toledo 
as near as your phone; Toledo sales and service 
offices in more than 200 cities ready to help you 
in the selection or maintenance of scales vital 
in guarding your costs! 


Write for a copy of our 50th Anniversary Brochure 
... helpful information on modern Toledo equipment. 
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TOLEDO 


to guard your costs better! 


T. 


1901-1951 
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Today, more than ever, you can 







PORTABLE 
SCALES 


TRACK 
SCALES 
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FLOOR pA 
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PRINTWEIGHS 


4 


TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY 


TOLEDO, OHIO .. . Tolede Scale Company of Canada, Lid., Windsor, Ontario 
HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 
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Several of the charts appearing in “Meat 
Packing Grows Up” originated with the 
commercial research department of Armour 
and Company and appeared in the brochures 
published in connection with the livestock 
and meat industry tours conducted by 
Armour in 1948, 1949 and 1950. 

Charts for the above section were also ob- 
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by the department. 
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left you dry, 

join this Chicago Yards 
noontime parade 


of the end of the century 
and fill up your can. 
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Letters From Readers 
(Continued from page 344) 


in this organization read all of the magazine 


insofar as it pertains to our industry and, | 
of course, we use your daily market reports 
to keep up with market values and trends. | 


R. W. MacGREGOR, president 
Kentucky Chemical Industries, Inc. 
@ Sixty Years! Whether that is considered 
a short or long period of time depends on 
what is being discussed. When the subject 
is trade publications of our industry, com- 
parisons show it to be a long, long time. 
First, because even though ours is one of 
the largest industries, periodicals are limited 
and second, rendering service to our com- 
plex industry requires a good deal of appli- 
cation and knowledge. 
THORES G. JOHNSON, manager 
ade-Rite Sausage Co. 
@ Our firm was one of the first subscribers 
to The National Provisioner, and we saw it 
grow from an infant to the greatest journal 
devoted entirely to the meat industry... . 
Reading the Provisioner is not only interest- 
ing but very educational. We have found 
many ideas beneficial to our plant within 


its pages. LEROY WIMP, president 
Wimp Packing Co. 


@ The National Provisioner has been a con- 


stant help to me during the years. It has | 


kept me advised of new developments that 
I might not have heard of until much later. 
It has kept me in contact with friends and 
associates from whom we drift from time to 
time. . . . This magazine, to me, is very help- 
ful in providing a leading service in its field, 
and its fellow, DMS, is also a great help. 





THE HOME OF 


WOOLSON SPICES 


TOLEDO, OHIO 





Seruing the industry since 1862... 





. . . with the highest quality spices, developed to 


appeal to the nation’s taste, and boost the sales of 


sausage, meat loaves and specialty products. Wool- 


son’s 69 years of experience means guaranteed 


results! 


MORRIS RIFKIN, president | 
Morris Rifkin & Sons, Inc. | 


@ The acceleration of scientific and other 
improvements in the meat industry in the 


more recent years indicates even greater | 


progress in the near future... . We expect 
that through The National Provisioner we 
will be able in the future, as we have in 
the past, to help ourselves keep abreast 
of the times. The Provisioner is a “must.” 

GEORGE W. KERN 

George Kern, Inc. 
@ During my years of association with the 
meat packing industry, I have found The 
National Provisioner to be most helpful. The 
well-written articles telling of new techno- 
logical developments are of much value.... 
The statistics and trade information are not 
only of current value but they form a perma- 
nent record for the years to come. 


H. R. KRAYBILL, director 
American Meat Institute Foundation 


@ To stop a few moments and look back 


over the years that have past, the changes 
that have developed would be far too nu- 
merous to list, but certainly The National 


A typical Woolson achievement is our WHITE-STYLE PEPPER .. . the 


100% Pepper product with a color, flavor and aromatic excellence that 


makes it the finest replacement on the market today for Muntok White 
Pepper. A real money-saver, too! 


Our complete line of ground spices includes: Black 
Pepper, Red Pepper, Coriander, Ginger, Nutmeg, 
Paprika, Sage, Cloves, and all other Spices used by 
the Meat Industry. 


TRADE MARKS. 
Issued Week Ending May 8th, 1894. 


From The National Provisioner 
of May 8, 1894 


24,675. Spices and baking powder.— 


_— Woolson Spice Co., Toledo, O. Essential 
feature: the words “Lion Brand” and 
the representation of a lion's head, used 
since July, 1874. 








Provisioner has kept this industry and others | 


abreast of the changes. .. . We have | 
looked to this publication for our feed and | 


Woolson Spices will pep up your loaf and sausage sales! 


grease quotations and for the latest develop- | 


ments and new equipment, etc. Rather than | 


list the items telling what the publication 
has meant to us, it would be much easier 
for us to state the drawbacks and hardships 
this industry would have had if it were not 
for such a publication as yours. 


E. J. LINDHARDT, president 
National By-Products, Inc. 
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The Woolson Spice Co. 


TOLEDO ° OHIO 


“Growing for 69 years .. . 1882 - 1951” 
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velopment of meat packing has been aided and accelerated by 

the field’s suppliers and service concerns. 

the advertising messages of the concerns listed below will give 

added knowledge of their contributions to previous progress 

and their efforts and products which are aiding present and 
future advancement of the meat industry. 
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you to write or phone us, regarding your casing needs. 





Seruing the Meat Industry Continuously forf | Years... 








At left is a photostatic 
reproduction of an adver- 
tisement which appeared 
fifty-eight years ago in 
The National Provisioner. 








The “Bobsin-Kadison” service to the Meat Industry began way back in 1880. To- 
day, we are operating five cleaning plants in five outstanding independent packing 
firms. This gives us a constant flow of casings. Our supervision at each plant as- 


sures us of constantly better casings. Harry Bobsin and Sylvan Kadison invite 


HARRY BOBSIN & COMPANY 


Producers, Processors, Exporters and Importers of SAUSAGE CASINGS Since 1880 
Main Office: 3401 S. HALSTED STREET ° 


CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 


Cleaning Plants in Minnesota, Wisconsin, lowa, Kansas and Mexico 
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DAILY MARKET AND 
NEWS SERVICE 
Established 1923. Provides 
dependable daily information 
on market trends and trading 
prices of all pork, beef and 
packinghouse products. The 
recognized authority. Pub- 
lished daily, Monday through 
Friday. First class mail and 
air mail service. Daily tele- 
graphic service on markets. 


For information on any of these publications or services, 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, INC. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
Since 1891 the recognized, depend- 
able source of current practical infor- 
mation on developments in managing, 
operating, manufacturing, processing, 
marketing and all phases of meat 
packing and related industry opera- 
tion. Nationwide coverage of all 
events affecting the field, news of 
plants and personalities, markets 
and industry developments weekly. 


ANNUAL MEAT PACKERS 

GUIDE 
Reference and data book for 
packers, processors and by- 
products manufacturers cov- 
ering construction, operating, 
marketing and regulatory in- 
formation. Purchasing file 
section lists sources for all 
machinery, equipment, sup- 
plies and services used by the 
industry. Published annually. 
write 


15 W. HURON ST. 
CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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ANCO is proud of its record and! foremost prestige obtained through 
fifty years of constant research, designing and building of improved 


equipment of highest quality for the meat packing industry. Our 


constant objective is to foresee and fulfill the most exacting needs 


of the industry we serve. 


ONE OF THE FIRST 
ws. HOG DEHAIRING 
G MACHINES 
\ 


= 


i THE FIRST LARD 
COOLING ROLL 
ORIGINATED BY ANCO 


i 


REVOLVIN 
SMOKE 
HOUSES 


THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 





1 


. 


From these years of experience have come hundreds of ANCO 
developed machines which have improved the production and quality 
of meat and allied products. 
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M..: ern meat mer- 


chandising demands modern pack- 
aging. Let your customers see the 
quality YOU put into your products 
by encasing them in ‘Sparkling 
Clear’ cellulose Tee-Pak casings 
and plastic film. 

Tee-Pak’s products are the fore- 
runners of tomorrow's merchandis- 
ing methods because they are 
constantly improved by means of 
continuous research and specifical- 
ly designed to perform a merchan- 
dising service. 

If you have meat packaging 
problems, let Tee-Pak give you the 
answers. Our Technical Service De- 
partment can help you improve 
your operations and our Art De- 
partment can create modern de- 
signs to catch the eyes of your 
customers. 
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TRANSPARENT PACKAGE. COMPANY 
3520 SOUTH MORGAN STREET + CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


428 WASHINGTON ST., NEW YORK,N. Y. * 203 TERMINAL BLDG., TORONTO, CANADA 








